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PREFACE. 


The  preparation  of  some  parts  of  this  volume^  and  the 
printing  of  the  whole  of  it,  have  been  very  much  hurried,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  ready  for  publication  at  the  time  of  the 
Glasgow  Meeting.  To  this  cause  must  be  attributed  any 
textual  errors  which  may  be  noticed.  No  serious  inaccu- 
racy, however,  has,  it  is  hoped,  been  committed;  though, 
from  the  desire  to  include  information  received  at  a  very  late 
period,  some  of  the  materials  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Conunittee  have  been  very  hastily  arranged.  To  avoid  delay, 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  distribute  the  Special  Keports, 
which  form  the  larger  part  of  the  volume,  in  any  order  depen- 
dent on  their  subjects.  Those  who  have  been  engaged  in  a 
similar  work  will*  be  best  able  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  that 
surround  it,  and  will  be  most  willing  to  make  allowance  for 
inevitable  defects  in  the  editing  and  form  of  the  volume. 

It  is  due  to  the  authors  of  most  of  the  later  papers  to  state 
that  it  has  not  been  practicable  to  allow  them'  opportunities  of 
revising  their  Keports  in  proof. 

The  Committee  feel  bound  to  tender  their  special  thanks 
to  M.  Louis  Blanc,  for  his  courteous  and  interesting  reply  to 
inquiries  made  on  their  behalf,  with  respect  to  usages  or  laws 
affecting  the  freedom  of  labour  in  France;  and  to  F.  D.  Longe, 


iy  Preface. 

Esq.,  for  permission  to  reprint^  from  his  valuable  pamphlet  on 
the  Law  of  Strikes,  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  legislation  on 
that  subject  in  England.  Their  thanks  are  also  due  and  are 
respectfully  tendered  to  all  those  who  have,  in  different  de- 
grees and  ways,  assisted  them  in  their  undertaking. 

It  is  right  to  state,  that  but  for  the  unremitting  exertions  of 
Miss  F^thfull,  the  printer  of  this  volume,  its  appearance  at 
the  present  time  would  have  been  utterly  impossible. 

P.  M.  xl. 


REPOET, 


This  Committee  was  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  Associa- 
tion at  the  su^estion  of  a  meeting  held  at  Liverpool  in  October, 
1858.  The  object  for  which  it  was  appointed  will  be  found 
described  in  the  papers  in  the  Appendix,  and  in  the  prelimi- 
nary Report  of  the  Committee  printed  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Association  at  Bradford,  in  1859* 

The  Committee  were  prepared  to  encounter  great  difficulty 
in  prosecuting  their  inquiries,  and  to  meet  with  much  opposi- 
tion and  not  a  little  jealousy  on  the  part  of  trades'  societies. 
This  expectation  has  in  very  few  cases  been  fulfilled.  After 
slight  hesitation,  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  societies 
applied  to  have  come  forward  with  promptness,  and  in  some 
cases  have  taken  considerable  trouble  to  give  tiie  Committee 
full  and  accurate  information.  In  a  few  instances,  traces  of  the 
old  leaven  of  suspicion  and  jealousy  appeared ;  but  these  were 
exceptions.  The  cordial  manner  in  which  this  inquiry  has  been 
met  upon  the  part  of  trades'  societies  generally  throughout  the 
island  demonstrates  the  great  advance  uiat  has  been  nmde  since 
the  old  days  of  secret  societies. 

Although  the  response  on  the  part  of  the  employers  was  not 
so  general,  yet  a  considerable  number  gave  to  the  Committee 
valuable  information,  and  some  of  the  employers'  associations 
forwarded  important  documents. 

Besides  this,  a  number  of  friends  in  diiferent  parts  of  the 
country,  unconnected  with  either  party,  collected  information 
in  their  respective  neighbourhoods. 

The  Committee  in  uiis  way  received  an  amount  of  assistance 
and  co-operation  beyond  what  they  were  prepared  to  expect. 

The  mass  of  material  at  last  became  so  great,  that  they  found 
that  the  only  method  of  reducing  it  to  shape  was  to  place  cer- 
tain portions  of  it  in  the  hands  of  different  members,  to  draw  up 
special  reports,  for  each  of  which  the  author  alone  was  to  be 
responsible;  since  it  was  manifestly  impossible  that  any  one 
could  be  answerable  for  the  accuracy  of  a  report  who  had  not 
carefully  gone  through  the  complicated  series  of  papers  upon 
which  that  report  was  to  be  founded.  The  Committee,  there- 
fore, is  collectively  responsible  only  for  the  general  views  ex- 
pressed in  this  Report. 
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A  trade  society,  strictly  speaking,  is  a  combination  of  work- 
men to  enable  each  to  secure  the  conditions  most  favourable  for 
labour. 

The  capitalist  has  the  advantage  of  past  accumulations  in  ^^ 

striking  his  bargain.     The  labourer,  unassisted  by  combination,  ^^j 

has  not.  It  is  the  object  of  a  trade  society  to  give  him  this 
advantage,  and  thus  to  put  him  on  more  equal  ground  in 
competing  with  the  capitalist.  jr 

Many  trades'  societies  have  institutions  for  other  purposes 
attached  to  them,  such  as  benefit  societies,  societies  for  in- 
surance of  tools,  libraries,  reading  rooms,  &c.,  but  these,  how- 
ever desirable  some  of  them  may  be,  are  still  merely  accessories. 

Among  the  methods  by  which  different  trades'  societies 
endeavour  to  compass  their  objects  are  the  following : — 

Publishing  periodically  the  state  of  the  trade  m  different 
parts  of  the  country; 

Keeping  a  booK  of  names  of  unemployed  men  and  of  em-  J" 

ployers  wanting  men ; 

Assisting  men  from  town  to  town  in  search  of  employment, 
and  occasionally  to  emigrate; 

Regulating  the  number  of  apprentices  in  the  trade; 

Maintaining  men  in  resistance  to  their  employers; 

Regulating  the  number  of  working  hours  and  the  rules  of  the 
trade ;  , 

Organizing  strikes.  ^, 

One  remarkable  effect  of  trade  societies — ^which  is,  strictly 
•  speaking,  in  conformity  with  economical  laws — is,  that  by  these  ^ 

means  they  render  the  rate  of  wages  more  equable  over  the  ^ 

same  trade ;  but  in  as  much  as  they  tend  in  many  cases  to  hinder  S 

the  introduction  of  fresh  workmen  into  particular  trades  they 
so  far  impede  the  transfer  of  labour  from  one  employment  to  * 

another.     Skilled  labour,  however,  cannot,  when  one  trade  is  ! 

overstocked,  immediately  flow  into  another  which  is  understocked ;  ' 

and  it  requires  a  certain  lapse  of  time,  sometimes  even  a  gene- 
ration, before  the  balance  can  be  readjusted,  during  which 
time  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  trade  may  have  been  most 
numerous.  It  requires,  indeed,  but  a  short  time  of  extra  profits 
in  a  trade  to  draw  capital  into  it  which  cannot  perhaps  be  with- 
drawn at  the  close  of  a  temporary  period  of  prosperity.  A  mUl 
built,  or  a  coal-pit  sunk,  is  so  much  capital  permanentlv  locked 
up.  A  coal-owner  informed  the  Committee,  that  for  this  reason 
a  period  of  extra  high  prices  for  coal  was  a  positive  evil.  A 
juaicioiis  rise  of  wages  in  time  may  prevent  this  evil.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  starving  man  cannot  stop  to  bargain  too  closely  for 
means  of  existence.    Wages  being  thus  reouced^  competition 
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among  the  masters  may  keep  down  profits  to  their  average 
rate,  and  wages  may  remain  lamentaoly  low,  until  old  hands 
dying  off,  and  few  new  ones  coming  up,  a  scarcity  of  labour 
begins  to  be  felt.  How  long  it  is  before  low  wages  produce 
their  natural  effect  in  this  way,  may  be  gathered  from  the  his- 
tory of  the  hand-loom  weavers  of  Lancashire  and  of  the  stock- 
ingers  of  Notts.  It  is  the  not  being  able  to  hold  for  a  market  that 
places  the  artisan  in  an  unfortunate  position,  and  sometimes  pre- 
vents him  from  obtaining  the  fair  market  price.  In  so  far  as  trades' 
societies  enable  the  artisan  to  do  this,  they  do  not  violate  the 
strictest  laws  of  political  economy.  In  instances  which  have 
come  under  the  notice  of  the  Committee,  it  has  been  asserted 
that  masters  have  told  the  men  that  trade  would  bear  higher 
wages  if  all  masters  would  agree  to  give  them,  and  have  advised 
a  combination  for  the  purpose.  According  to  the  law  of  political 
economy,  which  supposes  that  when  wages  are  low  men  will 
leave  a  trade,  or  at  least,  not  bring  up  their  children  to  it,  this 
is  a  state  of  things  which  could  not  long  endure ;  but  there  is 
a  cause  which  in  some  trades  interferes  with  this  law,  and 
which  deserves  attention.  The  necessity  under  which  the 
very  poor  labour  of  making  available  every  means  of  sub- 
sistence induces  the  father  to  procure  employment  for  his 
children  at  the  earliest  possible  age ;  and  he  may  very  likely 
have  no  opportunity  of  introducing  them  to  any  other  trade 
than  his  own.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Lancashire  it  is  found 
that  a  rise  in  wa^es  sometimes  actually  reduces  the  suppW  of 
labour,  by  enablmg  and  inducing  a  family  to  retain  one  of  the 
girls  at  home  to  assist  the  mother. 

There  are  two  classes  of  trades,  which  stand  upon  very  dif- 
ferent bases.  The  building  trades  may  be  taken  as  an  example 
of  one  class,  and  the  cotton  manufactures  of  the  other.  While 
it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  cutlery  trade  of  Sheffield,  the 
cotton  trade  of  Lancashire  or  Lanarkshire,  or  the  woollen  trade 
of  Yorkshire,  might  entirely  disappear  from  the  country,  this 
is  not  the  case  with  the  building  trades;  for  it  is  impossible  to 
carry  them  on  except  within  a  limited  area.  This  makes  a 
building  strike  of  much  greater  present  inconvenience,  but  of 
far  less  ultimate  consequence,  than  a  strike  in  a  trade  manu- 
facturing exportable  articles,  and  renders  the  action  of  trades' 
unions  in  the  latter  a  question  of  more  serious  import  than  in 
the  former;  as  in  one  case  the  competition  is  confined  to  the  coun- 
try, in  the  other  it  is  between  ourseWes  and  the  whole  world. 

The  answers  received  by  the  Committee,  and  the  prefaces  to 
the  rules  of  the  different  societies,  for  the  most  part  agree  in 
asserting  as  the  primary  reason  of  trades'  societies,  that  without 
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combination  the  workman  cannot  in  all  cases  secure  the  market 
price  of  his  labour,  but  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  at  the  mercy  of 
his  employer.     This  for  two  reasons : 

Ist  That  in  trades  where  one  establishment  employs  a  large 
number  of  workmen,  the  employ^er  can  discharge  a  single  work* 
man  with  comparatively  slignt  inconvenience,  while  the  work- 
man loses  his  whole  means  of  subsistence;  so  that  to  discuss 
wages  upon  equal  terms  with  the  employer,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
artisans  of  each  establishment  to  be  imanimous  in  their  action. 

2nd.  That  without  the  machinery  of  combination,  the  work- 
man being  dependent  upon  his  daily  work  for  his  daily  bread, 
cannot  hold  for  a  market. 

To  these  arguments  it  is  replied  by  those  who  object  to  unions : 

1st.  That  uie  law  of  supply  and  demand  would,  if  profits 
trenched  unduly  upon  wages,  bring  in  fresh  capital,  and  so 

Erovide  for  the  raising  of  wages ;  or  if  profits  were  reduced " 
y  competition,  then  that  labour  would  flow  out  until  the  wages 
rose  to  their  proper  leveL 

2nd.  That  every  man  ought  to  save,  so  as  not  to  be  living 
from  hand  to  moudi. 

The  opinions  of  trades'  secretaries  are  of  course  unanimous 
upon  these  points,  but  the  Committee  have  found  great  difference 
of  opinion  to  exist  among  employers;  many  believing,  that  with- 
out combination,  workmen  in  their  trades  could  not  secure 
the  fair  market  rate  of  wages.  The  evidence  of  one  employer* 
upon  this  point  is  curious ;  it  is  to  the  effect,  that  when  men  work 
separately  at  their  own  houses  thev  cannot  secure  a  fair  rate  of 
wages  without  combination,  but  that  when  they  work  together 
in  factories  they  can.  The  cases  that  exceptionally  occur  in 
which  an  unusuallv  high  rate  of  profit  is  accompanied  bv  a 
lower  than  the  ordmary  rate  of  wages  are  open  to  correction 
by  combination  of  the  workmen,  and  by  the  aid  extended  from 
one  trade  society  to  another. 

The  Committee  fear  that  the  facility  with  which  fair  demands 
have  been  obtained,  has,  in  some  cases,  emboldened  newly 
formed  trades'  societies  to  demand  more  than  was  justly  their 
due,  or  than  they  could  receive  without  trenching  unduly  on 
the  wages  of  their  feUow-labourers  in  other  trades.  They  are 
further  of  opinion,  that  in  some  of  the  more  highly  skilled  and 
limited  trades  a  strict  system  of  combination  has  enabled  work- 
men to  demand  wages  out  of  proportion  to  the  value  of  their 
labour,  and  that  in  uiose  trades  production  has  been  seriously 
checked. 


*  See  B«port  on  Chain  Makers,  p.l62. 
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Any  man  vrho  has  a  commodity  to  sell,  may  sell  it  upon  what 
conditions  he  chooses ;  but  every  inconvenient  condition  with 
which  he  fetters  the  sale  reduces  the  value  of  the  article.  Some  of 
the  rules  of  trades'  societies  directly  tend  to  reduce  the  value 
of  labour^    and  therefore  in  the    end  the  rate  of  wages;  as  ^.5.6 

when  they  contain  stipulations  that  skilled  labour  shall  oe  em-  J^^*^  ^  ir^' 
ployed  to  perform  operations  which  unskilled  labour  would  be  *.  ^^^^ 
perfectly  competent  to  discharge.  In  large  trades  it  is  quite 
hopeless  to  expect  that  it  will  do  possible  for  the  closest  com- 
bination to  raise  wages  for  any  considerable  time  to  a  rate  beyond 
the  value  of  the  work  done ;  and  to  waste  skilled  labour  upon 
unskilled  occupation  is  deliberately  to  reduce  its  value.  There 
are  certain  conditions  which  affect  health  of  body  or  mind,  per-  ' 
flonal  safety,  or  the  method  of  payment,  upon  which  the  workman 
may  fairly  insist ;  and  when  trade  societies  limit  themselves  to 
these,  the  Committee  conceive  no  valid  objections  can  be  taken. 
Such  are  opposition  to  the  truck  system,*  the  demand  for  the  . 
protection  of  machinery,  &c.  &c.  When,  however,  they 
insist  on  certain  methbds  of  doing  the  work  which  are  less 
economical  than  others,  in  the  hope  of  creating  more  work,  . 
they  simply  reduce  their  own  wages  and  not  the  master's 
profits.  Not  only  so,  when  a  trade  society  constantly  interferes 
with  processes  of  manufacture,  the  annoyance  and  element 
of  uncertainty  thus  introduced  renders  a  larger  average  rate 
of  profit  necessary  to  tempt  capital  into  the  trade,  and  there- 
fore a  less  mai^n  for  wages  is  left.  There  is  one  method  in 
which  it  appears  to  the  Uommittee  that  trade  societies  have  a  . 
full  right  to  interfere,  and  that  is  to  prevent  false  or  defective 
workmanship.  Every  workman  guilty  of  manufacturing,  or  of 
aiding  in  the  manufacture  of,  any  article  which  is  not  what  it 
purports  to  be,  either  in  quantity  or  quality,  casts  a  suspicion 
upon  all  similar  articles  manufactured  in  the  town,  and  thereby 
much  depreciates  their  value.  No  rule  can  be  too  stringent 
to  prevent  this.  It  may  be  well  to  remark,  that  rules  which 
have  been  supposed  to  be  mere  wanton  interference  with  the 
working  powers  of  the  men,  are  sometimes  justified  as  intended 
to  secure  honest  work.  Of  this  nature  is  one  rule  which  has  been 
animadverted  on  by  the  press,  viz.,  the  rule  forbidding  a  brick- 
layer to  lay  down  ms  trowel,  and  use  two  hands  at  once  in  laying  ' 
bricks;  which,  upon  inquiry,  the  Committee  find  is  defended  on 
liie  ground  that  laying  bricks  with  two  hands  causes  an  insuffi- 
ciency of  mortar  between  the  bricks.  Nevertheless,  workmen 
cannot  too  cautiously  abstiun  from  interfering  with  the  metiiods 


*  The  Committee  regret  to  find  that  the  Track  Act  U  i^  many  cases  evaded* 
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by  whicli  the  employer  conducts  his  business.  It  is  at  least  as 
much  upon  the  enterprise  and  farsightedness  of  the  employers 
of  Great  Britain^  as  upon  their  capital^  that  the  value  of  British 
labour  depends.  The  daily  and  constant  action  of  fettering  , 
prejudices  on  the  part  of  workmen  may  in  the  long  run  cause 
greater  loss  of  wealth  to  the  country  than  all  the  strikes  put 
together  and  doubled.  The  loss  caused  by  these  latter  can  be 
estimated,  at  any  rate,  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  the  loss  from 
improvements  in  processes  of  manufacture  abandoned,  or  from 
projects  allowed  to  remain  castles  in  the  air,  because  there 
"  would  be  difficulties  with  the  men  about  them,"  is  utterly 
incalculable.  No  doubt  many  of  these  prejudices  are  most 
unfairly  charged  to  the  action  of  trades'  societies ;  which  are 
bound  by  their  position  not  only  to  avoid  encouraging  them, 
but  to  exert  every  means  in  their  power  to  destroy  them. 

An  important  function  of  a  trade  society  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted, is  by  careful  inquiry  and  discussion  to  arrive  at  some 
understanding  as  to  what  ought  to  be  the  market  price  of  labour. 
This  arrangement  is  often  advantageous  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  area  over  which  it  extends.  But  in  endeavouring  to  cause 
the  adoption  of  a  common  standard  of  wages  over  a  wide  area,  the 
degree  of  justice  attained  against  want  of  fairness  or  capacity  in 
single  employers  or  in  isolated  localities,  is  to  be  balancea  against 
the  embarrassments  necessarily  encountered  in  the  attempt  to  ad- 
just the  diiferences  or  local  facilities  for  manufacture  arismg  from 
varieties  in  the  prices  of  fuel,  carriage,  motive  power,  house  ac- 
commodation, or  other  means  of  livelihood,  and  in  the  raw  mate- 
rial or  processes  employed  as  affecting  the  rate  of  production 
to  each  workman.  Large  combinations  of  workmen  have  there- 
fore both  to  wield  great  power  and  also  to  employ  that  power  in 
the  settlement  of  questions  requiring  great  knowledge  of  the 
det^ls  of  trade,  and  even  more  patience  and  skill  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  conflicting  claims. 

On  the  part  of  the  workmen  the  danger  exists,  that  a  standard 
intended  to  settle  the  minimum  rate  of  wages  should  be  adopted 
as  a  rate  uniform  both  as  respects  time  and  skill.  Under  such 
circumstances,  skill  and  trustworthiness  operate  rather  to  ensure 
regular  employment.  Large  combinations  comprising  a  wide 
area  usually  give  rise  to  antagonist  associations  of  masters.  * 
The  settlement  of  Ihe  rate  of  wages  thus  becomes  a  contest 
between  two  great  parties  instead  of  a  question  between  indi- 
vidual masters  and  their  men.  The  influence  of  lon^  established 
Sirsonal  relations  thus  ceases  to  soften  the  asperities  of  such 
scussions. 

The  question  of  itrikes  is  undoubtedly  an  important  element 
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in  inquiring  into  the  action  of  trades'  societies;  but  it  has  ab- 
sorbed public  attention  as  if  it  were  the  only  one.     A  great 
many  strikes  originate  in  trades  which  have  no  then  existing  or- 
ganization^  but  if  a  strike  assumes  any  considerable  proportions, 
a  governing  body  is   appointed  at  the   time   to  carry  it  on. 
The  Committee  are  disposed  to  believe  that  leaders  of  a  strike, 
where  there  is  no   re^larly  organized  society,  are  likely  to 
prove  more  unreasonaole   and  violent  than   where  there    is. 
A  large  proportion  of  strikes  appear  to  have  been  precipitated 
by  want  of  temper  and  courtesy  upon  one  side,  or  on  both ; 
and  the  facts  collected  seem  to  show  that  the  executive  of 
a  large  society  are  more  likely  to  take  a  cool  and  moderate 
view  of  a  question  in  dispute  than  the  men  engaged  in  the  heat 
of  conflict.     It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  sometimes 
there  is  a  temptation  to  executive  committees  to  keep  up  agita- 
tion beyond  what  is  necessary,  in  order  to  increase  their  impor- 
tance and  to  show  their  zeal ;  but  experience  gradually  teacnes, 
that  the  best  executive  committee  is  the  one  which  succeeds  in 
accommodating  most  disputes  amicably,  and  whose  zeal  is  shown 
in  maintaining  the  ef&ciency  and  prosperity  of  those  auxiliary 
institutions  which  have  generally   formed  important  parts  of 
the  organization  of  trades'  societies.     Strikes  hold  in  the  inter- 
course between  employer  and  employed  the  same  place  that  war 
holds  with  regard  to  the  intercourse  of  nations.     There  may  be 
occasions  upon  which  a  strike  is  just  and  necessary,  but  the 
necessity  is  always  a  sad  one ;  and  any  man  who  aids  in  com- 
mencing a  strike,  without  having  by  every  means  in  his  power 
attempted  to  avert  it,  is  guilty  of  the  crime  of  wantonly  bringing 
misery  upon  his  fellow  workmen,  and  of  injuring  the  prosperity 
of  his  country.     In  another  respect  strikes  resemble  war.     The 
constant  fear  of  a  strike  is  as  great  an  interruption  to  business 
and  as  great  a  check  to  enterprise  in  a  trade,  as  the  constant 
fear  of  war  is  to  the  business  and  enterprise  of  the  world. 
Workmen  are  sometimes  disposed  to  think  that  merely  keep- 
ing up  an  agitation,  without  an  intention  of  striking,  may* 
do  good,  and  can  do  no  harm ;   instead  of  which,  all  tne  un- 
certainty and  disquiet  they  thus  cause  deteriorate  the  value, 
aiyl  therefore  ultimately  the  price,  of  their  labour.     Trades* 
societies  are  beginning  very  generally  to  understand  this  truth,  « 
and  although  it  may  be  feared  that  their  practice  is  not,  upon 
all  occasions,  up  to  their  theory,  yet  the  Cfommittee  venture  to 
hope  for  an  improvement  in  this  respect,  though  the  prevalence 
of  strikes  during  the  last  two  years   is  rather  discouraging. 
The  Committee  have   not  found  that  the  constant  assertion 
that  strikes  are  scarcely  ever  successful,  is  at  all  borne  out  by 
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facts.     They  are  further  disposed  to  believe^  that  in  some  cases 
*the  existence  of  a  regularly  organized  trade  society  has  pre- 
vented the  frequent  occurrence  of  strikes.     With  respect  to 
methods  of  avoiding  these  struggles^  they  believe  that  when  the 
question  in  dispute  relates  to  conditions  of  labour,  much  may 
^  be  done  by  arbitration.     Co-operative  establishments  may  also 
,  do  much  in  ascertaining  the  relative  market  value  of  manual  ' 
labour^  of  intellectual  labour,  and  of  capital. 

The  question  of  the  advantage  of  a  connexion  between 
benefit  societies  and  trades'  societies  is  one  upon  which  there 
is  much  room  for  difference  of  opinion.  The  principal  ad-  . 
vantage  appears  to  be,  that  a  single  set  of  officers,  &c.,  being 
able  to  carry  on  both  societies  by  the  same  machinery,  the 
management  is  more  economical;  the  principal  disadvantage^ 
that  mere  is  a  temptation  in  tiine  of  need  to  appropriate  benefit 

*  ^unds  to  strike  purposes,  and  that  there  is  a  very  strong  motive^ 

amounting  even  to  a  kind  of  moral  compulsion,  held  out  to 
.  members  of  the  friendly  society  to  acquiesce,  from  interested 
motives,  in  the  general  policy  of  the  trades'  union,  lest  by 
resistance  they  should  endanger  their  sick  allowances  and  life 
insurance. 

In  the  case  of  friendly  societies  the  Legislature  has  provided 
a  simple  and  efficacious  remedy  for  individual  members ;  but 
.  where  the  objects  of  a  benefit  society  are  combined  with  those 
of  a  trade  society,  the  registration  under  the  Friendly  Societies 
Act  being  impassible,  euch  a  remedy  is  entirely  wanting.  It 
is  quite  impossible,  in  such  cases,  for  mdividual  members  to  pre- 
vent, however  much  they  may  disapprove,  the  expenditure  on 
trade  purposes  of  funds  which  they  have  subscribed  for  benefit 
purposes,  and  which  should  be  laid  by  to  ^eet  the  future  exi- 
gencies of  the  society,  without  recurrence  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery, — a  course  which  is  obviously  beyond  their  means. 

It  may  also  happen,  that  members  may  be  driven  into  a  course 

*  which  they  disapprove  of  through  fear  of  losing  the  benefits  in 
which  through  previous  subscription  they  have  attained  a  valu- 
able interest  In  this  way  the  majority  may  have  the  jx)wer, 
under  the  present  law,  of  forcing  a  minority  to  act  in  a  direction 
which  was  perhaps  never  contemplated  by  the  members  on  the 
formation  of  the  society. 

To  the  question  of  the  effect  which  trade  societies  have  ujwn 
the  efficiency  of  workmen,  no  general  answer  can  be  given. 
It  appears,  in  some  cases,  that  trade  societies  have  done  some- 
•  thing,  thou*^h  they  might  have  done  considerably  more,  to 
prevent  inferior  work ;  but  there  are  other  cases  in  which  the 
influence  of  trade  societies  has  apparently  been  prejudicial  to 
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the  efficiency  and  skill  of  the  workman.  It  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated^  that  to  increase  the  value  of  any  article  is 
the  safest  way  of  raising  ite  price. 

The  character  and  class  of  workmen  who  support  the  societies 
differ  in  different  trades ;  there  are  some  where  most  of  the  re- 
spectable workmen  in  the  trade  belong  to  the  society;  there  are 
'  a  few  trades  where  the  ablest  and  most  highly  skilled  workmen 
stand  aloof  from  the  union. 

The  character,  ability  and  wisdom  of  the  leaders  of  trade 
societies  also  naturally  vary  much  in  different  trades.  So  far 
as  this  Committee  have  been  brought  into  personal  connexion 
with  societies'  officers,  their  experience  is,  that  the  leaders  are  for 
the  most  part  quite  superior  to  the  majority  of  their  fellow- 
workmen  in  intelligence  and  moderation.  Many  of  them  have 
given  most  effective  and  intelligent  aid  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  inquiry. 

The  effect  of  trades'  societies  as  an  education  in  the  art  of 
self-government  is  important.  Many  of  the  societies  have  orga- 
nizations of  an  elaborate  character,  and  have  a  machinery  for 
taking  the  votes  of  the  trade  at  once  simple  and  effectual ;  and 
in  many  trades  no  strike  can  be  authorized  until  the  question 
has  been  discussed  by  several  committees.  This  gives  a  habit 
of  deliberation  before  action  which  cannot  but  nave  a  good 
effect. 

Men  who  will  think  for  themselves  are,  and  probably  always 
will  be,  the  exception  and  not  the  rule ;  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind must  have  leaders.  The  Committee  believe  that  it  is 
better  that  these  should  be  recognised  and  responsible  men, 
who  can  be  held  accountable  for  the  advice  they  give. 

The  leaders  of  trades'  societies  are  known  and  responsible 
men;  they  have  the  confidence  of  their  own  class.  Through 
them  prejudices  may  be  dispelled,  and  the  laws  of  that  political 
economy  which,  correctly  understood,  is  the  workman's  best 
friend,  gradually  acquiesced  in  and  obeyed. 

There  is  one  very  serious  question  to  which  the  Committee 
have  directed  attention,  viz.,  the  treatment  of  non-society 
men  by  society  men.  There  appears  to  be  a  great  improvement 
in  this  respect ;  nevertheless,  the  Committee  fear  that  in  too 
many  instances  the  rights  of  non-society  men  are  not  respected, 
and  that  they  are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  persecution.  The 
murderous  outrages  which  have  disgraced  tiie  hardware  trades  of 
Sheffield,  the  needles  put  into  the  clay  of  brickmakers  in  Lan- 
cashire, the  bellows  cutting  of  the  Midland  counties,  are,  it  is 
hoped  and  believed,  exceptional  cases;  but  although  the  societies 
of  these  traces  deny  any  complicity  in  these  crimes,  the  evi- 
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dence  in  some  instances  is  too  strong  and  direct  to  enable  the 
Committee  to  acquit  them  of  at  least  conniving  at  them.  No 
doubt  the  great  majority  of  trades'  societies  view  these  tran- 
sactions wiui  the  same  abhorrence  that  any  right  minded  body 
must  do ;  but  the  Committee  think  that  respectable  trades' 
societies  ought  distinctly  to  announce  that  they  will  hold  no 

^  communication,  and  that  they  will  disclaim  all  fellowship,  with 
the  society  of  any  trade  in  which  outrages  occur.  When  out- 
rages are  frequent,  it  must  be  because  the  public  opinion  of  the 
trade  is  bad,  and  as  the  trade  society  is  the  expression  of  the 
public  opinion  of  a  trade,  it  must  be  held  responsible,  whether 
oirect  complicity  can  be  legally  proved  or  not.  Though  these 
extreme  measures  have  happily  become  exceptional,  yet  there 

'  are  minor  methods  of  annoyance,  which  it  is  feared  are  still  too 
frequently  practised.  The  Committee  trust  that  the  officers  of 
trades'  societies  will  most  earnestly  repress  all  such  petty  perse- 
cution ;  for  they  may  rest  assured  that  public  opinion  in  a  free 
country  will  never  tolerate  any  infringement  of  the  liberty  of 
the  subject.  Even  if  it  could  be  proved  that  the  prosperity  of 
any  trside  could  be  attained  only  at  the  expense  of  individual 
freedom,  there  would  be  no  hesitation  in  the  country  as  to  which 
should  be  sacrificed.  Public  feeling  will  never  countenance  the 
officers  of  a  voluntary  association,  however  respectable,  in  exer- 
cising powers  which  have  been  constantly  refused  to  the  impe- 
rial authority. 

It  is  only  fair  to  observe  that  intolerance  of  difference  of 
opinion,  from  which  these  evils  spring,  is  a  vice  by  no  means 
confined  to  trade  societies,  but  is  one  which  in  politics  and 
religion  has  worked  innumerable  evils,  and  has  only  been  kept 
in  check  by  the  cordial  hatred  with  which  men  regard  all 
tyranny  except  their  own. 

The  conduct  of  employers'  associations  towards  trades' 
societies  has  on  too  many  occasions  been  most  unfortunate.  . 
However  wrongheaded  in  particular  cases  the  leaders  of  unions 
may  be,  they  are  the  duly  elected  representatives  of  their  trade, 
and  ought  to  be  treated  with  consideration  and  courtesy.  The 
fiction  that  they  are  self-elected  is  one  which  it  would  not  be 
worth  alluding  to,  if  it  had  not  been  seriously  repeated  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  So  far  as  the  Committee  have  been  able  to 
Icarn,  the  officers  of  trades'  societies  are  genuinely  the  repre- 

.  sentatives  of  their  constituencies.  The  strong  language  which 
is  too  often  indulged  in  by  both  sides  during  the  disputes  of 
employers  with  employed,  only  betrays  that  there  is  felt  to  be 
something  more  than  a  commercial  bond  between  them,  and 
though  mischievous  and  irritating,  it  may  be  forgotten  after  the 
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heat  of  the  contest  is  past ;  but  the  Committee  cannot  but  think 
it  very  unfortunate  when  masters'  associations  address  their 
workmen  through  a  lawyer^  rather  than  through  one  of  them- 
selves^  or  when  a  trade  society  urges  its  claims  upon  the  platform  ^ 
by  the  instrumentality  of  men  who  have  no  connexion  with  the 
ti-ade.  This  remark  of  course  does  not  refer  to  the  choice  of  an 
impartial  arbitrator. 

The  Committee  conceive  that  there  will  be  very  little  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  advantage  of  the  trade  circulars  issued  by 
some  of  the  societies^  giving  the  state  of  trade  in  various  parts  of 
the  countr  v^  and  as  to  the  reading  rooms  and  libraries  m  con-  • 
nezion  with  other  societies,  where  men  can  spend  their  unem- 
ployed hours. 

The  Committee  wish  to  record  their  opinion  distinctly,  that 
improvement  in  the  management  of  trades'  societies  has  been  ' 
most  marked  and  satisfactory. 

They  cannot,  however,  consider  that  the  relations  between 
employer  and  employed  are  in  a  healthy  state  when  strikes  and   , 
*  lock-outs  are  so  lamentably  numerous  as  they  have  been  during 
the  last  two  years.    • 

Emplovers  and  emploved  have  no  right  to  manage  their 
afl^rs  so  badly  as  to  cause  mconvenience  to  third  parties  Every 
man  who  pays  poor  rates  has  a  right  to  complain  at  their  being 
increased  in  consequence  of  avoidable  distress ;  not  to  mention 
the  still  more  direct  inconvenience  caused  by  all  considerable 
strikes  to  large  bodies  of  men  totally  unconcerned,  on  either  side, 
with  the  cause  of  dispute. 

On  the  subject  of  apprenticeship,  and  the  rules,  written  or 
customary,  by  which  many  trades'  societies  enforce  the  neces- 
sity, and  restrict  the  privU^e  of  it,  as  a  condition  of  exercising 
^  their  respective  trades,  the  Committee  forbear  at  present  to  ' 
express  any  opinion.  They  would  be  glad,  if  it  were  practi- 
cable, that  this  question,  ana  others  arising  out  of  it,  should  on 
some  future  occasion  receive  special  and  systematic  inquiry 
on  the  basis  of  a  tolerably  complete  and  exluiustive  collection 
of  facts. 

The  Committee  have  come  to  the  following  conclusions  from 
the  evidence  before  them : — 

1.  That  trades'  societies  have  of  late  years  increased  in 
number,  and  that  an  increased  number  of  working  men  have 
become  members  of  them. 

2.  That  societies  composed  of  workmen  who  are  engaged  in 
the  same  trade  in  different  parts  of  the  country  have  shown  a 
disposition  to  unite,  and  that  societies  connected  with  different 
trades  in  the  same  town  have  also  shown  a  disposition  to  unite. 
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3.  That  the  principles  upon  which  trade  Bocietiee  regulate 
their  proceedings  are  more  moderate,  and  that  discussions  be- 
tween the  worbnen  belonging  to  them  and  their  masters  have  , 
been  managed  in  a  fairer  spint  than  in  the  times  before  the 
repeal  of  the  laws  a^nst  combination. 

4.  That  the  wortmen  belonging  to  these  societies  form  a 
better  estimate  now  than  heretofore  of  the  condition  of  their 
respective  trades,  that  they  are  less  unreasonable  in  their  ex- 
pectations of  obtainiuj?  increased  wages,  that  they  understand 
better  the  necessity  oi  submitting  to  reductions,  that  they  have 
generally  overcome  the  prejudices  which  they  once  entertained 
against  machinery,  and  that  their  leaders  are  men  of  higher 
character  and  inteUigence. 

5.  That  the  strikes,  though  more  frequent,  are  conducted 
with  less  violence  than  in  former  days,  though  there  remains 
room  for  improvement  in  this  respect,  especially  as  regards 
trade  disputes  at  Sheffield,  and  the  attempts  elsewhere  made  to 
intimidate,  by  publishing  in  the  weekly  balance-sheets  inju- 
rious personal  imputations  or  threats,  as  well  as  every  other 
attempt  to  control  the  voluntary  action  of  individuals  or 
minorities. 

6.  That  these  changes  are  owing  in  great  measure  to  the 
increased  publicity  which  has  been  given  to  the  rules  of  the  * 
Societies,  and  to  the  action  of  public  opinion  upon  them  since 
they  have  ceased  to  be  illegal. 

7.  That  the  establishment  of  joint-stock  companies,  the  capital 
of  which  has  been  chiefly  subscribed  by  workmg  men,  and  the 
management  of  which  is  controlled  by  them  in  different  parts 
of  England,  will  be  of  great  use  to  working  men,  by  contri- 
buting, both  when  they  succeed  and  when  they  fail,  to  increase 
the  operatives'  experience  of  the  relative  value  of  manual  and 
of  intellectual  labour  and  of  capital,  and  by  showing  them  that 
there  are  fluctuations  in  trade  over  which  tiie  masters  have  no 
controL 

8.  That  there  are  still  in  many  trades'  societies  rules — some 
acknowledged,  some  concealed — which  interfere  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  masters,  and  of  the  men  within  as  well  as  without 
tiie  bodies  that  impose  them,  and  which  persons  of  all  schools 
in  political  and  social  economy  must  utterly  condemn. 

9.  That  trades'  societies  have  secured  the  co-operation  of 
many  prudent  workmen,  by  undertaking  to  provide  mainte- 
nance for  those  who  are  casually  out  of  employment,  or  who 
are  seeking  for  it  by  assuming  the  functions  of  benefit  societies, 
occasionally  by  promoting  emigration,  or  establishing  reading 
rooms  and  libraries. 
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10.  That  whilst  this  muon  of  purposes  adds  to  the  attraction 
of  these  societies,  it  not  seldom  enables  a  majority  of  tiieir 
members  to  dominate  over  an  unwilling  minority  in  strikes  and 
all  their  consequences. 

11.  That  the  legal  difficulties  which  rich  societies  experience   ^ 
in  finding  a  profitable  investment  for  their  funds  often  mcrease 
greatly  me  temptation  to  employ  them  in  strikes. 

12.  That,  leaving  out  of  account  the  accidental  benefits  and 
the  accidental  mischiefs  of  trade  societies,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  they  have  at  times  assisted  the  workmen  in  a  trade  more 
speedily  to  realize  higher  wages  when  the  profits  and  wages  in 
it  have  been  rising,  and  tiiat  they  have  in  some  instances  been 
of  advantage  to  the  master  by  pn>ducing  a  greater  uniformity 
of  wages  throughout  a  trade. 

13.  That,  disastrous  as  have  been  the  immediate  results  of 
most  strikes  to  masters  as  well  as  to  men,  they  have  not  been 
without  their  use  to  both,  by  inducing  wiser  and  more  gracious 
concessions  on  one  side,  and  less  unreasonable  demands  on  the 
other. 

14.  That  minor  questions  connected  with  trades,  which 
often  produce  serious  irritation,  might  be  advantageously 
referred  to  a  mixed  tribunal  of  masters  and  men ;  but  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  Committee,  it  would  be  ovei^ 
sanguine  to  hope  for  a  removal  of  the  more  direct  and  serious 
causes  of  strife  by  such  arrangement. 

15.  That  the  rate  of  wages  must  be  settled  between  the 
masters  and  the  men,  and  that  tiie  intervention  of  third  parties, 
unless  specially  invited  by  both,  and  possessing  in  a  very  high 
degree  the  confidence  of  both,  can  be  of  little  avaoL 

16.  That  the  Legislature  may  do  much  good  service  to 
workmen,  by  providing  an  easv  and  cheap  remedy,  both  in  law 
and  equity,  to  meet  the  case  of  disputes  between  trades'  societies 
and  the  members,  especially  in  respect  to  the  application  of 
benefit  funds. 

17.  That  the  slightest  return  to  the  old  policy  of  prohibiting 
combinations  would  be  most  mischievous,  and  that  no  legis- 
lative measures  for  preventing  strikes  and  lock-outs  would  be 
effectual. 

18.  That  combinations  of  masters  and  of  men  have  always 
tended  to  become  tyrannical  when  their  rules,  discussions,  and 
modes  of  action  have  been  kept  secret;  and  that  willingness  to 
expose  them  to  the  public  is  the  best  pledge  they  can  give  that 
they  are  not  engaged  in  plots  which  are  dangerous  to  the 
public 

19.  That  the  improved  education  of  masters  and  of  men^ 
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there  in  good  reason  to  hope,  is  doing  more  to  avert  collisions 
between  them  than  any  mere  arrangements  could  accomplish,  . 
whether  voluntary  or  enforced  ;  that  the  experience  of  the  past 
has  convinced  many  of  the  employers  that  not  to  care  for  their 
hands,  not  to  promote  their  intellectual  and  moral  welfare,  not 
to  show  sympathy  with  them  and  forbearance  towards  them,  is 
to  ruin  themselves;  and  that  the  employed  are  learning  that  • 
without  temperance  and  self-government  they  must  be  slavish, 
that  their  interests  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  whole  land, 
that  the  more  they  respect  their  own  order,  the  less  they  will 
be  at  war  with  every  other. 

The  Committee  will  ask  leave  to  sit  again  another  year, 
proformdy  in  order  to  include  any  important  corrections  that 
may  be  made  in  their  reports  in  a  supplementary  report  to  the 
Association  next  year,  if  necessary.  .  Although  they  have 
spared  no  trouble  in  verifying  facts  and  statements  in  the 
most  careful  way,  yet  they  cannot  hope  that  the  reports  will  be 
found  absolutely  free  from  error. 

The  Committee  have  now  done  their  work,  how  imperfectly 
none  can  so  painfully  feel  as  themselves.  They  have,  however, 
done  their  best.  Though  the  fruits  of  two  years  of  labour  and 
thought,  may  appear  to  be  but  meagre ;  yet  with  so  wide  and 
so  intricate  a  subject  that  could  perhaps  have  hardly  been 
avoided.  The  Committee  venture  to  hope  that  the  way  may 
have  been  somewhat  cleared  for  special  inquiries  of  a  more 
complete  character  than  it  was  possible  for  the  present  one  to 
have  possessed.  Could  they  feel  that,  in  any  degree,  they  had 
smoothed  the  way  towards  the  avoidance  in  Aiture  of  irritating 
disputes  between  employer  and  employed,  then  indeed  they 
would  feel  amply  repaid  for  their  labour  and  anxiety.  In  con- 
clusion, they  can  honestly  say,  that  their  sole  idea  has  been  to 
arrive  at  the  truth,  and  if  they  have  not  succeeded,  it  has  cer- 
tainly not  been  from  the  absence  of  a  most  earnest  wish  to  do  so. 

By  order  of  a  Sub-Committee,  appointed  by  the  General 
Committee,  this  Report  was  directea  to  be  printed,  as  on  the 
whole  expressing  the  views  of  a  majority  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee. 

(Signed)  J.  P.  KAY  SHUTTLEWORTH, 

Chairman. 

The  following  resolutions  are  appended  as  expressing  the 
opinions  of  a  minority  of  the  Sub-Committee  : — 

1.  That  the  simplest  and  universal  function  of  trades'  socie- 
ties is  the  enabling  the  workman  to  maintain  himself  while 
casually  out  of  employment,  or  travelling  in  search  of  it. 
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2.  That  the  organization  requisite  for  the  exercise  of  this 
function  enables  and  induces  the  labourer  to  attempt  to  com- 
pete with  the  capitalist  for  a  share  in  the  temporary  advantage 
produced  by  the  increase  of  demand,  or  the  improvement  of 
methods  of  production  in  different  trades. 

3.  In  pursuing  this  latter  object,  trades'  societies  often 
create  by  a  strike  the  want  of  employment,  which  it  is  their 
first  purpose  to  provide  against. 

4.  That,  nevertheless,  the  existence  of  a  trade  society,  how- 
ever strong,  has  no  necessary  connexion  with  the  practice  of 
striking  in  a  trade. 

5.  That  the  temptation  to  strike  is  often  stimulated  by  the 
accumulation  of  funds  in  the  hands  of  a  strong  society,  and  the 
legal  impedimentd  to  its  safe  and  profitable  investment. 

6.  That  whalT  we  have  called  the  universal  function  of  trades' 
societies  has  the  effect  of  securing  to  them  the  support  of 
large  numbers  of  the  most  pruaent  and  moderate-minded 
workmen. 

7.  This  support  is  further  secured,  in  most  cases,  by  the  com- 
bination with  the  purposes  of  a  trade  society  of  those  of  an 
ordinary  benefit  society,  and  sometimes  of  other  institutions, 
such  as  libraries,  reading  rooms,  &c. 

8.  This  combination  of  purposes  often  affords  to  a  majority 
the  means  of  involving  an  unwilling  minority  in  strikes,  and 
all  the  consequences  which  may  flow  from  them. 

9.  The  first  or  universal  function  of  trades'  societies  might 
(we  think)  be  safely  legalized  under  the  Friendly  Societies 
Acts. 

*  10.  The  second  function  might  (we  think^  be  practically 
superseded  by  habits  of  frank  communication  oetween  masters 
and  workmen  on  all  matters  affecting  their  common  interest  and 
mutual  relations. 

11.  In  cases  in  which  masters  and  workmen  are  unable  or 
unwilling  to  arrange  matters  of  dispute,  we  think  the  ultimate 
resort  to  strikes  or  lock-outs  might  be  avoided  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  united  associations  of  capitalists  and  workmen,  to 
the  arbitration  of  which  united  associations  all  disputed  ques- 
tions might  be  referred. 


In  accordance  with  resolutions,  passed  both  bj  the  Council  of  the 
Association  and  by  the  Committee  on  Trades'  Societies,  it  is  neces- 
sarj  to  state  that  the  author  of  each  of  the  following  Reports  is  alone 
answerable  for  the  facts  stated  and  opinions  expressed  therein;  and 
that  no  responsibility  in  these  respects  attaches  either  to  the  Council 
or  to  the  Committee. 
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or  THE 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE  BOOT  &  SHOE  MAKERS 

IN   1857-8-9. 

PBEPARBD  FOR 

Cf^e  ICatumal  Stesodatum  for  t^e  lltomotton  of  i&odol  i&titna, 

AT  THE  REQUEST  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  TRADES'  SOCIETIES, 

By  JOHN  BALL. 


The  strike  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  following  pages 
arose  from  an  attempt  to  resist  the  introduction  of  machinery  into 
the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes.  In  this  craft  three  processes 
are  involved,  called  in  the  trade  "  closing,"  "  making,"  and  "  bind- 
ing." The  first  of  these  consists  in  sewing  together  the  pieces  of  lea- 
ther forming  the  "legs,"  "uppers,"  or  "tops"  as  they  are  technically 
called,  the  second  in  uniting  the  uppers  to  the  soles,  and  the  third  in 
needlework,  wherein  women  are  chiefly  employed.  Women  also  find 
employment  in  closing  ;  especially  in  the  shoe-making  branch  of  the 
trade. 

Various  attempts  had  been  made  to  apply  the  principle  of  the 
sewing  machine  to  working  in  leather,  when  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1857  a  machine  for  *' closing"  the  "uppers"  of  boots  and  shoes 
began  to  be  introduced.  No  serious  resistance  seems  to  have  been 
thought  of  by  the  members  of  the  craft  established  in  London,  and  in 
the  large  towns  of  the  north,  although  some  alarm  was  felt  among  them 
lest  numbers  of  those  engaged  in  the  "  closing  and  binding"  depart- 
ments should  be  thrown  out  of  work.  A  different  spirit  was  shown  at 
Stafford,  and  at  Northampton,  and  the  neighbouring  towns,  Daventry, 
Kettering,  Towcester  and  Wellingborough,  well  known  as  principal 
seats  of  &e  wholesale  manu&cture. 

The  materials  at  my  disposal  enable  me  to  speak  only  of  what 
passed  in  Northamptonshire. 

In  November,  1857,  it  became  known  that  the  new  machine  had 
been  brought  to  Northampton.  Alarm  and  excitement  rapidly  spread 
amongst  the  operatives.  An  open-air  meeting  was  convened  ;  it 
was  attended  by  large  numbers  who  believed,  in  the  language  of  one 
of  the  speakers,  that  ruin  was  impending  over  all  branches  of  the 
trado ;  that  many  would  at  once  be  thrown  out  of  employment^  and 
that  the  earnings  of  the  remainder  would  be  lowered  by  their  com* 
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petition.  A  second  meeting  was  called  a  few  dajs  later  at  the  Milton 
Hall  in  Northampton,  at  which  the  resolution  was  taken  which  com- 
mitted the  operatiyes  to  the  struggle  now  to  be  related. 

At  the  first  meeting  a  deputation  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  the 
principal  employers  in  Northampton,  in  order  to  ascertain  their 
feelings  and  intentions  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  the  new  ma- 
chine. There  is  no  authorised  report  of  what  passed  at  the  inter- 
views which  thereupon  took  place,  but  it  appears  that  several  of  the 
employers  declared  themselves  indisposed  to  adopt  the  machine  unless 
forced  to  do  so  by  the  competition  of  other  houses  in  the  trade,  and 
that  some  of  them  used  expressions  which  encouraged  the  men  in 
their  hope  of  successful  resistance. 

At  the  second  meeting,  held  on  the  11th  of  November,  resolutions 
were  passed  declaring  that  no  work  should  be  "  made  up"  for  any  em- 
ployer giving  out  machine-prepared  "tops,"  and  calling  on  all  those 
who  were  at  the  time  employed  for  two  shops  in  which  the  nuichino 
had  been  introduced  to  leave  off  working  for  those  two  establishments. 
Canvassers  were  appointedto  visit  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages 
in  order  to  enlist  the  general  sympathy  of  the  trade,  and  to  obtain 
contributions  for  the  maintenance  of  the  strike.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  the  men  engaged  in  working  for  the  two  shops  in  question 
joined  in  the  strike,  and  the  same  thing  occurred  in  a  third  shop  from 
which  machine-made  work  waa  soon  after  given  out ;  but  a  certain 
number  of  old  hands  declined  to  join  in  the  movement, and  a  further 
number  of  fresh  hands  were  drawn  in  from  the  surrounding  vilLiges 
by  the  offer  of  increased  wages  from  the  shops  on  strike. 

During  the  months  of  December,  1857,  and  January  and  February, 
1868,  meetings  were  held  at  all  the  chief  places  in  the  county,  the 
feelings  of  the  operatives  were  strongly,  and  ahnost  universally, 
enlisted  in  the  attempt  to  resist  the  introduction  of  machinery,  but 
the  money  contributions  obtained  were  not  considerable.  Many  of 
the  men  on  strike  found  no  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  work  else- 
where, and  the  remainder  were  supported  out  of  the  funds  collected, 
so  that  little  or  no  actual  distress  was  felt  at  that  period. 

Up  to  the  commencement  of  1868,  no  general  organization  existed 
among  the  operatives  engaged  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  in  North- 
amptonshire, neither  was  there  any  community  of  action  amongst  the 
employers.  Most  of  the  men  belonged  to  benefit  clubs,  but  trades' 
tmions  had  not  been  generally  established.  The  more  intelligent  of 
those  who  entered  upon  the  conflict  evinced  by  their  speeches  the 
doubts  which  they  felt  as  to  the  possibility  of  ultimate  sucoess  ;  and 
while  dilating,  as  they  constantly  did,  upon  the  evils  which  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  was  certain  to  cause,  and  while  exhorting  their 
fellow-operatives  to  persevere  in  resisting  it,  they  sometimes  referred 
to  the  possibility  of  obtaining  by  union  among  the  men  a  share  of  the 
profits  which,  as  they  assumed,  the  employers  would  be  sore  to  reap 
from  the  saving  nuuie  by  machinery  in  the  eoet  of  production. 

Whether  with  a  view  to  some  such  object,  or  from  the  expectation 
that  they  could  thus  more  effectually  resist  the  further  introduction 
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of  machineiy,  the  great  object  of  the  leftders  of  the  moyement  among 
the  operatlTes  was  to  unite  the  whole  body  of  those  engaged  in  the 
trade  in  the  towns  and  Tillages  of  Northamptonshire  into  a  compactly 
organized  body,  subject  to  the  guidance  of  a  small  number  of  men 
who  should  be  chosen  as  the  Executive  Committee. 

Accordingly,  in  April,  1848,  the  Northamptonshire  Boot  and  Shoe 
Makers'  Mutual  Protection  Society  wafl  established  for  the  purpose, 
as  stated  in  their  rules,  of  preventing  the  introducticm  of  machinery 
into  the  trade,  and  in  order  to  protect,  raise,  and  equalize  wages,  as 
far  as  possible.  Every  person  engaged  in  the  trade  was  to  be 
eligible  for  membership ;  each  district  was  to  elect  its  own  officers, 
mi^e  its  own  bye-laws,  and  manage  its  own  funds  ;  the  executive, 
diosen  annually  by  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  each  district,  at 
Northampton,  was  to  have  power  to  act  upon  information  respecting 
the  introduction  of  madiinery,  or  *^  any  infringement  of  the  rights  of 
labour,"  by  calling  district  or  general  meetings,  putting  any  shop  or 
8h<^  upcHi  strike,  and  subsequently  conducting  such  strike  as  ^ey 
should  think  proper. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Northamptonshire  operatives  hastened 
to  enrol  themselves  as  members  of  the  Protection  Society ;  but  in 
spite  of  the  increased  power  gained  by  the  leaders  of  the  strike, 
it  was  found  that  the  shops  which  had  introduced  the  machine, 
snd  against  which  their  utmost  efforts  were  directed,  were  not 
forced  to  close  their  doors,  and  that  a  number  of  hands,  nearly 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  those  establishments,  still  continued  at  work, 
a  portion  of  the  machine-made  tops  being  sent  to  other  toMnas  at  a 
distance  to  be  made  up. 

Those  who  were  induced  to  work  at  these  shops  did  not,  however, 
do  so  with  impunity.  From  an  early  period  of  the  strike  they  were 
Tinted  with  frequent  proof  of  the  feeling  existing  against  them  on 
the  part  of  Iheir  fellow-operatives.  Crowds,  consisting  chiefly  of 
boys  and  yoong  women,  used  to  assemble  daily  at  the  hour  when  they 
le^  Ihe  obnoxious  shops,  and  their  appearance  was  greeted  by  groans 
and  offensive  epithets,  of  which  the  most  frequently  repeated  was 
that  of  '*  scab."  In  not  a  few  cases  personal  molestation,  by  throwing 
snow-balls  and  other  misailes,  was  used  towards  young  women  and 
others  working  at  the  shops  on  strike. 

The  execntiTe  of  tlie  Protection  Society  did  not  accept  the  respon- 
sibility for  these  proceedings,  which  did  not,  so  &!*  as  the  CTidence 
in  my  possession  goes,  amount  to  serious  violence,  but  they  published 
from  time  to  time  lists  of  the  names  of  the  men  and  women  at  work 
at  these  shops,  headed  by  sentences  in  which  the  conduct  and  cha* 
racter  of  ^^ scabs"  was  held  up  to  general  execration,  and  it  does  not 
iqvpear  that  they  made  any  attempt  to  check  the  system  of  intimi- 
dation which,  in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  1858,  led  to  many 
cases  being  brought  before  the  local  magistrates. 

As  the  summer  of  1868  advanced,  increasing  difficulty  seems  to 
have  been  felt  in  obtaining  the  weekly  payments  in  aid  of  the  strike 
from  the  members  of  the  district  branches  in  the  smaller  towns  and 
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villages,  and  various  83anptoms  of  disunion  were  already  apparent, 
when  an  incident  occurred  which  seems  to  have  had  some  indirect 
influence  on  the  subsequent  history  of  the  strike. 

The  general  rules  of  the  Protection  Society  had  provided  that  no 
member  should  take  any  person  to  instruct  in  any  branch  of  the  trade 
except  he  should  receive  a  sufficient  remuneration  in  the  shape  of  a 
money  premium  ;  the  amount  of  such  premium  to  be  settled  by  the 
different  districts.     The  Kettering  Branch  of  the  Society  had  super- 
added to  this  rule  a  proviso  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  learn 
the  art  of  shoe-making  after  he  had  reached  the  age  of  seventeen  ; 
and  further,  that  no  shoemaker  should  at  any  time  have  more  than 
two  apprentices.     Shortly  before  this  regulation  was  made,  a  young 
man  named  Japheth  Plummer,  who  wished  to  change  the  calling  of  a 
stay-maker,  to  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  for  that  of  shoe-mdcing, 
had  found  a  shoemaker  at  Kettering  who  was  willing  to  teach  him 
the  trade  upon  terms  mutually  fixed  between  them.     The  person  who 
engaged  to  teach  Japheth  Plummer  being  a  member  of  the  Society, 
refused  to  carry  out  his  agreement  afler  the  new  regulation  was  intro- 
duced among  the  Kettering  operatives,  and  for  some  time  the  latter 
failed  to  find  any  man  in  the  trade  willing  to  instruct  him.     It  was 
asserted  on  his  behalf,  and  not  denied,  that  a  non-society  man  who 
was  willing  to  teach  him  had  been  withheld  from  doing  so  by  threats, 
and  that  an  employer  who  was  willing  to  give  him  work  had  been 
deterred  by  the  resolution  of  his  other  workmen  to  strike  rather  than 
allow  this  breach  of  the  rule  which  they  were  endeavouring  to 
establish. 

In  this  state  of  things,  a  brother  of  Japheth  Plummer,  also  an 
operative  in  the  stay-making  trade,  was  induced  to  interfere  by 
writing  a  succession  of  letters  in  the  local  newspapers,  wherein  the 
principles  and  practices  of  the  Shoemakers'  Society  were  unsparingly 
attacked.  The  controversy  which  ensued,  carried  on  by  letters  bear- 
ing the  signatures  "  John  Plummer  "  and  "  Pell  Junior,"  was  con- 
ducted with  much  ability,  especially  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Plwnmer,  who 
has  since  become  more  widely  known  through  various  pamphlets 
connected  with  the  working  of  trade  societies. 

The  effect  of  the  discussion  respecting  the  case  of  Japheth 
Plummer  seems  to  have  been  unfavourable  to  the  Shoemakers'  Union. 
Many  of  the  operative  class  sympathized  with  a  young  man  who 
seemed  to  them  to  have  been  hardly  used.  Again,  the  fact  that 
although  frequently  molested  and  threatened,  Japheth  Plummer  was 
able  to  obtain  work,  and  that  the  Kettering  Branch  Society  ulti-  . 
mately  withdrew  their  opposition  to  allowing  him  to  learn  the  trade, 
appeared  to  be  a  symptom  of  weakness,  and  probably  contributed  to 
shake  the  confidence  of  the  operatives  in  the  proceedings  of  their 
leaders. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  month  of  October,  1858,  finding  that,  in  spite  of 
the  publication  of  lists,  the  shops  on  strike  continued  to  obtain  hands, 
the  Executive  at  Northampton  resolved  to  make  a  further  effort  to 
coerce  the  recusants  into  submission.     A  notice  was  published  de* 
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elating  that  as  those  who  were  working  for  the  '^  machine  shops  " 
seemed  determined  to  persevere  in  so  doing,  the  delegates  of  the 
Mutnal  Protection  Society  had  resolved  that  the  entire  body  should 
engage  themselves  "  not  to  work  for  any  employer  who  may  either 
now  or  at  any  future  time  give  work  to  those,  or  any  of  those,  who 
may  continue  to  work  for  the  shops  on  strike,  after  the  16th  day  of 
October,  1858."  A  further  resolution  was  added,  that  the  names  of 
the  obnoxious  persons  should  be  printed  and  sent  to  every  employer 
in  the  town  and  county  of  Northampton,  along  with  the  preceding 
resolution. 

Shortly  after  this,  a  shop  in  Kettering  gave  notice  of  a  reduction 
in  the  price  of  making  up  some  description  of  shoes.  This  notice 
immediately  led  to  a  strike  of  the  men  engaged  at  that  shop,  and  to 
an  application  from  the  Kettering  Branch  to  the  Central  Executive  in 
Northampton  for  assistance  towards  supporting  them.  The  applica- 
tion being  unsuccessful,  the  members  of  the  Society  in  Kettering  and 
the  neighbourhood  felt  dissatisfied,  and  seceded  from  the  general 
body,  and  thereupon  the  organization  throughout  the  country  dis- 
tricts became  materially  weakened. 

This  state  of  things  continued  till  the  month  of  February,  1859, 
when,  after  previous  discussion  and  concert  between  the  leading 
houses  in  the  trade  at  Northampton  and  Stafford,  a  notice  was  pub- 
lished stating  that  in  consequence  of  sewing  machines  being  exten- 
sively used  in  other  towns,  any  further  delay  in  introducing  them  on 
the  part  of  the  Northampton  manufacturers  would  be  permanently 
injurious  to  trade  ;  and  announcing  further,  the  resolution  taken  to 
introduce  machine-made  tops  in  twenty  of  the  principal  shops  in 
Northampton.  Along  with  this  was  a  notice  signed  by  seventeen 
large  employers  in  Stafford  pledging  them  not  to  give  employment 
to  any  fresh  hands  in  the  event  of  a  strike  occurring  at  Northampton 
in  consequence  of  the  last  mentioned  resolution. 

These  proceedings  were  regarded  as  a  declaration  of  war  by  the 
Executive  of  the  Mutual  Protection  Society.  After  an  unsuccessM 
attempt  to  induce  the  employers  to  rescind  their  resolution,  a  large 
meeting  of  operatives  decided  on  resorting  to  a  general  strike  of  all 
those  employed  in  shops  whereat  the  machine-made  tops  should  be  in- 
troduced. The  men  on  strike  were  called  upon  to  go  on  tramp  :  i.e. 
to  look  for  work  at  a  distance  from  Northampton,  and  the  Executive 
were  empowered  to  seek  assistance  from  all  trades'  unions  and  trade 
societies  in  the  United  Kingdom,  to  support  the  wives  and  children  of 
the  men  who  should  depart  for  this  purpose. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  sevend  of  the  Northampton  firms  that 
joined  in  the  determination  to  introduce  machine-made  work,  did  not 
themselves  use  the  machine,  and  some  of  them  have  not  done  so  up  to 
the  present  time.  It  was  found  that  they  could  with  equal  advan- 
tage purchase  the  ^'  tops  "  ready  made  from  establishments  where  the 
machine  had  been  already  introduced,  and  have  them  *^  made  up  "  at 
Northampton.  The  tendency  of  such  a  system,  if  it  had  become 
general,  would  have  largely  diminished  the  local  field  for  employment 
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in  the  Bhoemaking  trade,  as  the  work  to  be  done  in  such  ahopa  would 
be  entirely  confined  to  making  up  and  binding. 

From  the  best  information  that  I  have  been  able  to  fM'ocarey  I  am- 
dnde  that  the  strike  of  Febnuuy,  1859,  was,  from  the  outset,  a  com- 
paratiye  failure.  Including  the  shops  in  which  the  machine  bad 
been  previouslj  introduced,  the  contest  lay  between  a  body  of  em- 
ployers who  represented  nine-tenths  of  the  trade  of  the  town,  and  a 
body  of  operatives  already  discouraged  by  the  experience  of  the  pre- 
ceding fiAeen  months,  during  which  they  had  fruitlessly  maintained 
a  struggle  of  a  more  limited  kind.  A  large  portion,  probably  a 
majority  of  the  whole  body,  left  their  work  in  the  first  instaaee,  but 
of  these  a  considerable  proportion  returned  to  their  employers  within 
two  or  three  weeks.  The  whole  number  who  quitted  the  town  to  seek 
woik  elsewhere  may  be  estimated  at  1,500,  of  whom  many  were 
young  single  men.  They  did  not  find  as  much  sympathy  among  the 
men  of  their  own  and  other  trades  in  the  districts  where  they  appeared 
as  they  had  been  led  to  expect,  especially  when  it  was  found  that 
either  frt>m  necessity,  or  because  they  had  no  strong  feeling  on  the 
subject,  men  who  had  struck  against  machine  ^<^,  in  their  own 
town,  consented  to  make  up  machine-prepared  work  elsewhere.  The 
result  was,  that  most  of  them  returned  before  long  to  Northampton, 
where  in  many  cases  they  found  their  places  filled  up  by  strangers  who 
had  come  in  frt>m  neighbouring  places,  and  much  distress  necessarily 
ensued. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  any  complete  account  of  the  sums  collected 
in  aid  either  of  the  original  strike  of  November,  1857,  or  of  the  more 
extensive  one  of  February,  1859.  In  the  first  instance  the  collection 
was  confined  to  the  members  of  the  craft  in  the  town  and  county 
of  Northampton,  and  the  proceeds  were,  in  great  part,  absorbed  in 
meeting  the  expenses  entailed  by  the  strike — printing,  payment  of 
pickets  appointed  to  watch  the  shops  on  strike,  canvassers  sent  to 
country  districts,  and  the  members  of  the  executive  who  directed 
the  proceedings.  The  payment  for  these  services  was  fixed  at  the 
uniform  rate  of  four  shillings  per  day,  but  additional  expenses  were 
allowed  while  travelling. 

The  appeal  to  the  trade  societies  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  Febmacy 
and  March,  1859,  was  not  generally  successful.  The  most  intelligent 
of  the  members  of  those  societies  in  the  same  trade  disapproved  of 
the  policy  of  the  movement,  deeming  it  neither  desirable  nor  praeti* 
cable  to  resist  the  extension  of  mechanical  improvements,  aldiough 
very  sensible  of  the  inconvenience  and  temporary  suffering  that  are 
sometimes  caused  by  a  rapid  change  in  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
employment  afforded  in  any  particular  trade.  In  spite  of  this  dis- 
approval, several  trade  societies,  in  London  and  elsewhere,  sent  con- 
tributions of  moderate  amount,  being  unwilling  to  refuse  this  tangible 
proof  of  sympathy  with  their  fellow-craftsmen. 

The  funds  collected  in  the  spring  of  1859  were,  in  great  part, 
expended  in  a  payment  of  nine  shillings  each  to  the  men  who  *'  went 
on  tramp,**  thus  leaving  a  very  small  sum  available  towards  the 
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sapport  of  fiynilieB  of  inarried  men  who  left  the  town.  This  cdrcmn- 
Btance,  along  with  oth»*8  previoualy  mentioned,  probably  contributed 
to  the  termination  of  the  strike*  • 

Attempts  made  in  the  spring  of  1859  to  revive  the  general  organi- 
zation of  the  Protection  Society  throughout  the  county  met  with 
but  slight  and  partial  success,  and  when  it  was  apparent  that  the 
resources  of  the  body  were  nearly  exhausted,  and  its  spirit  worn  out 
by  failure,  the  strike  was  finally  ended  by  the  employers  offering, 
and  the  men  accepting,  a  slight  advance  on  the  price  of  making 
machine-prepared  **  tops.'' 

For  the  foregoing  narrative,  and  for  an  ample  collection  of  mate- 
rials, in  the  shape  of  newspaper  reports,  printed  handbills,  and  other 
documents  connected  with  the  strike,  I  am  largely  indebted  to  Mr. 
John  Plummer,  without  whose  assistance  it  could  not  have  been  com- 
piled. Without  attempting  to  discuss  any  topic  that  admits  of  different 
judgments,  I  desire  to  indicate  two  questions  arising  out  of  the  facts 
above  detsiled,  which  thoughtful  men  may  well  take  into  considera- 
tion. 

Through  experience  and  increased  instruction,  the  education  of 
the  operative  classes  in  most  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  so  far 
advanced,  that  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  attempts  to  resist 
mechanical  improvements  tending  to  save  human  labour  will  hence- 
forward be  more  and  more  unfrequent.  Though  men  may  be  averse 
to  changes  affecting  their  own  trade,  and  though  they  may  not  admit 
that  the  ultimate  advantage  to  the  world  counterbalances  the  imme- 
diate inconvenience  of  the  change,  they  will  gradually  learn  that  in 
deciding  to  adopt  any  new  machine  which  economizes  i^Q  cost  of  pro- 
duction, the  manufacturer  is  urged  by  a  compulsion  still  more  impe- 
rative than  that  which  forces  his  workmen  to  submit  to  its  introduction. 
To  them  it  is  a  rival,  to  him  a  master.  They  may  sometimes  succeed 
in  finding  employment  elsewhere  ;  the  manufiicturer  must  either  suit 
his  prices  to  those  of  his  competitors  in  the  same  trade,  or  else  see 
his  business  depart.  If  he  lowers  his  prices  without  also  diminishing 
the  cost  of  production,  he  is  clearly  on  the  road  to  ruin.  An  associ- 
ation of  operatives  conducting  a  manufacture  of  any  description  for 
their  own  benefit,  are  forced,  just  as  much  as  the  in<Uvidual  emplojet 
in  the  same  business,  to  adopt  any  improvement  that  economices 
labour.  They  must  feel,  as  practical  men,  that  it  is  useless  and 
imreasonable  to  ask  employers  not  to  confonn  to  what  is  no  less  than 
the  simple  dictate  of  necessity. 

It  is,  however,  undeniable  that  improvements  in  machinery,  when 
rapidly  introduced  into  any  branch  of  trade,  sometimes  deprive  work- 
men and  those  depending  on  them  of  their  daily  bread.  It  commonly 
happens  that  a  change  which  lowers  the  price  of  an  article  increases 
the  demand  for  it,  and  the  labour  at  first  rendered  useless  is  then 
absorbed  in  other  branches  of  the  same  trade.  The  &ct  remains,  that 
such  changes  do  at  times  cause  severe  distress,  though  this  is  seldom 
prolonged  beyond  a  short  interval. 

A  question  which  seems  to  me  to  deserve  more  consideration 
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from  intelligent  operatives  than  it  has  yet  received,  regards  the  best 
means  for  diminishing  the  inevitable  inconvenience  and  occasional 
suffering  that  arise  from  mechanical  inventions  which  lessen  the 
demand  for  labour.  Such  changes  occur  without  the  co-operation  of 
the  individual  workman,  and  are  usuaUy  no  less  independent  of  the 
will  of  the  individual  employer.  Do  they  belong  to  the  class  of  mis- 
fortunes that  each  household  should  endeavour  to  provide  against  by 
individual  savings  ?  Or  could  they  be  better  met  by  the  collective 
efforts  of  those  engaged  in  the  same  trade,  on  the  same  principle  on 
which  provision  is  now  made  in  benefit  societies  for  death,  accident, 
and  sickness. 

To  the  honour  of  the  manufacturing  operatives  of  this  country  it 
must  be  said,  that  they  are  very  ready  to  contribute  to  the  relief  and 
assistance  of  those  of  their  own  class  who  claim  their  sympathy. 
Even  in  cases  when  they  do  not  thoroughly  approve  of  the  objects  of 
a  strike,  they  are  unwilling  to  refuse  help.  Yet,  without  attempting 
to  argue  how  far  some  strikes  have  been  defensible  in  principle,  or 
advantageous  in  their  results,  there  are  few  who  will  maintain  that 
strikes  against  machinery  can  lessen  the  suffering  of  those  who  might 
otherwise  have  felt  the  change,  or  deny  that  they  cause  mischiefs 
of  other  descriptions  which  ought  not  lightly  to  be  incurred.  If  it 
be  possible  to  meet  the  shock  of  these  periods  of  transition  so 
as  to  ease  the  pressure  upon  individuals,  without  engaging  in  con- 
tests which  are  as  hopeless  as  they  are  irritating,  the  whole  commu- 
nity, but  especially  those  who  live  by  their  labour,  would  gain  by  the 
cessation  of  strikes  of  this  description. 

The  second  question  is  suggested  by  a  fact  to  which  I  have  just 
alluded.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  among  the  manufacturing  opera- 
tives, as  among  other  classes,  there  are  men  considerably  in  advance 
of  the  average  of  their  fellow-workmen  in  intelligence  and  information. 
It  is  a  fact  eminently  satisfactory  that  such  men  usually  exercise  great 
influence  amongst  those  of  their  own  calling.  Like  the  rest  of  mankin  d, 
they  are  not  always  free  from  bias  when  their  own  feelings  and  interests 
are  concerned,  but  in  regard  to  matters  involving  the  application  of 
general  principles  to  practical  conclusions,  their  judgment  is  as  sound 
and  clear  as  that  of  men  of  equal  natural  ability  in  other  walks  of  life. 
Through  the  influence  of  men  of  this  description,  when  fortunately 
they  intervene  in  sufllcient  time,  many  collisions  between  employers 
and  their  men  are  averted,  and  strikes  prevented  that  are  seen  to  be 
unjustifiable  or  hopeless.  But  when  once  a  strike  has  commenced,  it 
very  rarely  happens  that  the  natural  leaders  of  the  class  who  are 
engaged  in  it  come  forward  to  express  objections  to  the  principles  or 
the  policy  on  which  it  was  based,  however  opposed  to  it  their  real 
opinions  may  be.  Through  a  natural  sympathy  with  men  of  their 
own  order,  or  from  a  reluctance  to  appear  in  opposition  to  their  fel- 
lows, men  acquiesce  in  proceedings  of  which  they  really  disapprove, 
and  contribute  their  share  towards  expenditure  which  ^ey  know  to 
be  hopelessly  unproductive. 

It  is  easy  for  such  men  to  extenuate  errors  which  their  own  intel- 
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ligence  makes  apparent  to  them  bj  pointing  to  the  prevalence  of 
simiUir  errors  among  other  classes.  Thej  may  urge  with  perfect 
truth  that  mistaken  ideas  of  social  economy,  quite  as  indefensible  in 
theory  as  those  which  have  led  to  strikes  against  machinery,  have 
at  various  times  prevailed  amongst  the  educated  classes,  and  that 
it  is  unreasonable  to  feel  surprise  that  errors,  which  a  few  years 
ago  were  nearly  universal,  should  still  prevail  amongst  the  less 
educated  part  of  the  community  ;  but  such  a  state  of  things  only 
makes  it  the  more  imperative  on  tliose  who  are  more  enlightened  to 
oppose  the  errors  prevailing  amongst  their  own  class.  The  several 
advances  in  social  and  legislative  improvement  that  have  made  this 
countiy  what  it  is,  have  been  gained  by  the  efforts  of  men  who  did 
not  shrink  from  setting  themselves  against  the  prejudices  and  feelings 
of  those  who  surrounded  them  ;  and  if  we  are  to  hold  our  position 
amongst  the  foremost  nations  of  the  earth,  it  must  be  through  the 
united  efforts  of  all  to  combat  whatever  of  error  and  ignorance  stUl 
hold  sway  in  our  social  system. 

To  contribute  money  towards  a  strike  that  is  certain  to  fail,  be- 
cause founded  on  erroneous  principles,  merely  helps  to  prolong  a  state 
of  general  suffering  and  ill-feeling.  It  is  an  act  of  weakness,  cer- 
tainly not  of  real  kindness.  There  are  quite  enough  of  men  among 
the  operative  classes  who  are  competent  to  discern  the  occasions 
when  strikes  are  indefensible.  These  men  are  equally  well  able  to 
answer  the  question  which  I  venture  to  address  to  £hem — ^whether  it 
does  not  bcdiove  them  to  use  whatever  influence  they  possess  for 
withholding  the  men  of  their  own  order  from  fruitless  struggles  against 
the  fixed  laws  which  regulate  human  society. 
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[Is  laying  this  report  before  the  Committee,  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that 
it  has  been  communicated,  in  MS.,  to  Mr.  John  Holmes  on  behalf  of 
the  men,  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  as  ome  of  those  who  attempted  to 
mediate  between  masters  and  men,  and  to  Messrs.  Briggs,  coal-owners  ; 
and  in  proo^  to  Messrs.  Briggs  again  (who  went  through  it  with  me 
in  a  conference  of  several  hours'  duration),  and  to  Mr.  Shaw,  Miners' 
Delegate  for  West  Yorkshire,  and  that  every  fact,  figure,  and  explana- 
tion has  been  inserted  which  any  of  the  persons  consulted  deemed 
important. — J.  M.  L.] 

The  West  Yorkshire  coal-strike  of  1858  is  remarkable  in  several 
respects, — as  offering  an  instance  of  a  class  which,  with  the  multipli- 
cation of  trade-societies,  is  becoming  ever  rarer  and  rarer,  viz.  that  of 
a  strike  itself  originating  a  trade  society, — as  having  been  preceded 
Ibr  many  years  by  the  formation  of  an  employers'  association,  and 
occasioned  by  its  proceedings, — as  exhibiting  ih  a  marked  degree  the 
natural  tendency  of  trade  societies,  when  either  defeated  or  strenu- 
ously resisted,  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their  operations ; — ^finally, 
as  ending  in  what  is  admitted  to  be,  even  by  those  least  disposed  to 
exaggerate  the  result,  a  partial  triumph  for  the  men,  who  submitted 
to  only  half  the  reduction  of  wages  which  their  employers  sought  to 
impose  upon  them,  and  retained  their  Association,  which  their  em- 
ployers sought  to  crush,  and  who  have  indeed,  since  then,  Mr.  Holmes 
states  in  his  paper  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Society's  Transactions, 
which  I  am  about  to  refer  to,  r^ained  the  whole  of  the  reduction. 

Two  histories  of  the  strike  are  already  before  the  public ;  one, 
that  by  Mr.  John  Holmes,  in  the  "Transactions"  for  1859,  p.  640  ; 
the  other  by  Mr.  Tremenheerc,  in  his  report  for  1869  as  Commissioner 
under  the  5  &  6  Vic.  c.  99,  p.  39.  Either  of  these,  it  might  have  been 
thought,  would  have  rendered  the  present  paper  supoftaous.    But 
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Mr.  Holmes,  from  his  position  in  connexion  with  the  men's  associa- 
tion, has  not  had  access  to  documents  on  the  masters'  side,  of  which 
I  have  had  the  advantage ;  Mr.  Tremenheere,  on  the  other  hand,  obtain- 
ing information  on  some  points  apparently  from  the  masters  alone, 
has  been,  as  he  himself  admits  in  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from 
him,  misled  as  to  one  of  his  leading  statements. 

The  story  had  therefore  still  to  be  told  ;  and  I  should  add,  that  I 
have  not  found  it  possible,  without  impairing  its  value,  to  sever  it 
from  that  of  both  the  Associations  above  referred  to  ;  nor  can  it  be 
well  understood  by  those  not  connected  with  the  colliery  districts, 
without  a  few  preliminary  observations  as  to  the  nature  of  the  em- 
ployment on  which  those  associations  are  formed  to  operate. 

I.  Coal'mining  in  West  Yorkshire  and  its  Char€u:teristicSy  as 
respects  Employers  and  Employed, 

"  The  occupation  of  a  collier,"  it  is  stated  by  an  employer  who  has 
shown  much  disposition  to  further  the  objects  of  the  Committee,  and 
whose  *'  Remarks  on  the  Cause,  Operation,  and  Effects  of  the  Colliers' 
Strike  in  West  Yorkshire  in  1858"  (MS.  supplied  to  the  Committee) 
I  shall  endeavour  to  embody,  as  far  as  possible,  entirely  in  this  paper, 
supplementing  them  from  other  sources,  '^  cannot  strictly  be  considered 
a  skilled  one,  no  apprenticeship  being  needed."  ''Part  of  the  men,"  he 
states  again  in  his  evidence  before  our  Liverpool  Sub-Committee, 
'^  are  paid  by  the  piece,  and  ^art  by  daywork.  The  '  top  hands,' 
that  is,  those  who  work  on  the  surface,  are  paid  by  the  day,  and  the 
'  bottom  hands,'  that  is,  those  who  work  underground,  are  chiefly  (to 
the  extent  of  about  seven-eighths  of  the  whole)  paid  by  the  piece. .  • . 
We  have  what  are  called  '  by  work  men,'  who  are  paid  by  the  day.  •  . 
they  are  employed  in  removing  rubbish,  laying  roads,  removing  props, 
and  any  other  underground  work  except  cutting  coal.  These  bywork 
men  generally  work  by  night.  The  men  find  their  own  candles,  which 
cost  about  6d.  a  week"  (Mr.  Holmes  states  that  these  have  to  be 
bought  of  the  steward,  and  paid  for  2d,  per  pound  above  the  market 
price);*  ''when  they  use  safety  lamps  we  find  the  oil.  I  should  mention 
that  we  find  them  their  coal  for  domestic  use ;  but  they  have  to  find  car- 
riage for  it  to  their  houses  themselves.  This  allowance  is  equivalent  to 
the  finding  of  their  own  candles."  ;  The  ''  top  hands,"  the  Employer 
tells  us,  ''  are  not  colliers,  but  mere  labourers,  except  the  banksman, 
who  must  be  an  honest  man,  and  we  pay  him  higher  wages  accord- 
ingly." "The  colliers  employ  boys  under  them . . .  called  'hurriers,* 
to  push  the  scoops;  these  boys  when  taken  from  the  poor-house,  as  thej 

*  The  Truck  Act  (1  &  2  W.  IV.  c.  87),  it  may  be  observed,  specifically  excepts 
firom  its  prohibitionB  (s.  28)  stoppi^es  or  deductions  from  wages  on  account  of 
rent  of  tenements  occupied,  me^cinc  or  medical  attendance,  materials,  tools  or 
implements  supplied  to  the  workmen  (the  exception  as  to  materials,  tools  or  im- 
plements being  confined  to  miners),  hav,  com,  or  provender  for  beasts  of  burUien 
employed  bv  the  workman  in  his  trade,  or  victuals  dressed  and  prepared  under 
the  roof  of  the  employer. 

The  policy  of  some  at  least  of  these  exceptions  is  open  to  great  doubt,  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  they  may  be  perverted  into  direct  violations  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Aet.  The  power  of  stopping  rent  out  of  wages,  in  particular,  gives  to  the  employer 
in  many  cases  a  tremendous  hold  upon  the  employed. 
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often  are,  are  apprenticed  to  the  men  who  employ  them ;"  in  some  col- 
lieries, to  the  masters.  There  is  otherwise  no  system  of  apprenticeship. 
^^  Hurrying,"  it  should  be  thus  understood,  is,  as  a  rule,  paid  for  by  the 
men,  and  constitutes,  in  addition  to  ''candles,"  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
men's  ''Plain  Statement,"  and  with  Id,  for  "wage-paying,"  which  I  trust 
is  not  a  general  charge,  a  deduction  from  their  gross  earnings.  Indeed, 
the  statements  of  masters  and  men  are,  on  the  subject  of  these  deduc- 
tions, not  altogether  reconcilable.  Thus,  I  have  been  informed  by  a 
miner  who  has  worked  for  the  very  employer  I  quote  from,  that 
candles  used  to  cost  him  Sd.  a  week,  and  not  6d.y  and  that  he  has  known 
powder  and  ftise  cost  as  much  as  6s,  a  week,  which,  however,  the 
Employer  suggests  would  probably  be  when  sinking  a  shaft ;  whilst 
another  miner,  referring  however  rather  to  the  South  Yorkshire 
coal-field,  to  which  indeed  the  strike  (as  will  be  seen  hereafter)  actu- 
ally extended,  has  declared  that  candles,  powder,  fuse*  sharpening 
shafts,  cost  certainly  not  less  than  from  6d,  to  9d.  a  day.^  It  is  cer- 
tain indeed  that  these  deductions  vary  from  district  to  district,  more 
or  less  from  mine  to  mine ;  and  we  may  fairly  presume,  on  the  one 
hand  that  the  Employer,  our  informant,  from  his  very  frankness  in 
coming  forward,  must  be  one  of  the  more  liberal  of  his  class, — on  the 
other,  that  every  employer  has  a  natural  tendency  to  state  earnings  at 
their  maximum,  and  deductions  at  their  minimum,  as  every  workman 
has  to  reduce  the  figure  of  earnings  and  maximize  that  of  deductions. 
On  one  point,  however,  I  feel  satisfied  that  the  Employer's  state- 
ment is  open  to  a  serious  correction.  The  occupation  of  a  collier  is 
not  " strictly"  a  "skilled  one,"  in  this  sense  only,  that  the  physical 
labour  required  for  it  may  be  performed  by  any  man  with  sufficient 
thews  and  sinews  to  carry  it  on.  But  among  the  colliers  themselves, 
I  am  informed,  so  great  is  the  value  of  a  peculiar  training  and  apti- 
tude, that  there  are  distinct  classes  of  "  thick-bed  men"  and  "  thin- 
bed  men,"  of  whom  the  "  thick-bed  men"  cannot  gain  a  living  at  the 
work  of  the  "  thin-bed  men,"  while  surpassing  the  latter  in  their  own 
field  of  employment.  And  beyond  the  physical  labour,  there  is  required 

*  I  have  had  a  namber  of  pay-tickets  placed  in  my  hands,  entirely  confirming 
these  statements,  and  showing  that  the  Employer's  estimate,  if  correct  for  his 
own  portion  of  West  Yorkshire,  would  not  in  any  way  represent  the  state  of 
the  case  in  other  coal  districts.  Take  for  instance  the  following  copy  of  a  South 
Yorkshire  pay-ticket: 
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a  familiarity  with  the  peculiar  dangers  of  the  ooeapatioii,  and  a  cau- 
tion in  goarding  against  them,  which  nothing  but  long  experience 
can  supply.  The  testimony  of  the  men  on  this  is  so  unanimous,  their 
reasoning  so  perspicuously  satisilictory,  that  it  has  been  impoflsible 
for  me  to  withhold  my  assent  from  it.  The  skilful  miner,  they  say, 
prepares  the  work  for  the  unskilled  one ;  to  use  their  own  terms, 
after  the  skilful  miner  has  '*  driT^i  the  straightwork,"  the  nnftkilled 
one  may  do  the  ^'widework."  Bat  if  put  to  the  former  labour,  know- 
ing nothing  of  the  danger  of  naked  lights  and  accumulations  of  gas, 
the  latter  class  are  the  cause  of  numerous  accidents  ;  and  I  am  in- 
formed, moreorer,  that  the  labour  of  the  mine,  when  undertaken  in. 
after  life,  is  found  so  unpleasant,  that  ^  top  hands"  sent  down  during 
a  strike,  generally  leave  the  pit  as  soon  as  possible,  though  their 
arerage  wages  above  ground  are  but  1  %s.  a  week ;  and  so  wearing,  that 
those  who  remain  of  the  men  thus  introduced  do  not  live  half  the 
time  of  the  ordinary  miner,  short  as  we  shall  see  presently  that  this  is. 
For  indeed,  it  is  admitted  by  the  employer  whom  I  have  quoted,  and 
largely  insisted  on  by  the  men,  and  almost  any  newspaper  we  take 
up  may  convince  us,  that  the  collier  "  is  subject,  in  his  calling,  to 
extra  risk  of  life  and  limb."  So  great  is  this  risk,  that,  according 
to  a  Parliamentary  paper  referred  to  by  Mr.  Richard  Bayldon,  of 
Methley,  in  one  of  his  pamphlets,  the  loss  of  life  among  the  coal- 
miners  of  England,  numbering  2dO,000,  by  accident  connected  with 
their  employment,  was  7,081  in  the  seven  years  from  1861  to  1857, 
both  inclusive,  making  over  1,000  a  year,  or  1  to  every  230  men 
employed  ;  whilst  the  number  of  injuries  inflicted  short  of  death,  of 
which  no  record  is  kept,  must  be  something  enormous.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Holmes  quotes  the  Registrar-General  to  the  effect  that  **  more  than 
one-third  of  the  miners  meet  with  violent  deaths  ;"  but  this  would 
seem  irreconcilable  with  the  previous  figures.  The  proportion  of 
sickness,  it  further  appears  from  the  authorities  quoted  by  Mr. 
Holmes,  from  20  to  60,  is  more  than  67  per  cent,  above  the  average, 
and  the  value  of  the  miner's  life  is  27'7  years,  as  against  42*8  for 
the  agricultural  labourer. 

Accordingly,  it  is  further  admitted  by  the  Employer  above  referred 
to,  as  well  as  by  independent  authorities,*  and  is  equally  insisted  on 
by  the  men,  that  the  working  collier,  in  consideration  of  such  extra 
risks,  is  '*  entitled  to  a  higher  remuneration "  than  **•  the  superior 
labourer  in  farming  operations,"  which  remuneration,  in  the  Employer's 
view,  "  may  fairly  be  covered  by  fifty  per  cent. "  upon  the  rate  of 
wages  received  by  the  latter.  It  docs  not  of  course  follow  that  the 
men  would  accept  this  basis  of  calculation. 

Let  us  now  look  at  coal-mining  as  respects  the  employer.  '^  Per- 
haps there  are  no  occupations "  (says  the  Employer  before  quoted) 
'^  that  employ  more  capital  than  collieries,  in  proportion  to  the  capa- 
bilities of  production,  as  it  seldom  happens  that  a  master  can  turn 

*  See  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bowditch's  Lecture  on  '« The  West  Yorkshire  Coal-Strikes,'* 
wliich  is  anything  but  &voarable  to  the  men. 
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ofer  his  capital  employed  more  tiian  once  in  twelve  months,  so  great, 
generallj,  is  the  outlay  before  any  retorn  can  be  obtained ;  and  when 
in  loll  operation,  the  weekly  wages  (payable  aU  in  cash)  amount  to  at 
least  50  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  production.     The  risks  also,  in  col- 
liery operatkms,  are  particukrly  great ;  indeed,  on  this  head  it  has 
become  a  trite  saying,  that  commencing  a  colliery  wiU  turn  out  either 
a  '  poor-house  or  a  coach.'   It  is  a  notorious  fact,  ^at  a  very  great  many 
coltieries  have  mined  the  original  projectors,  by  absorbing  much  more 
capital  than  was  anticipated  ;  and  that  other  parties  have  afterwards 
purchased  the  plant  and  goodwill  for  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  their 
cost,  and  then  the  imdertaking  has  adequately  remunerated  the  pur- 
chaser, by  its  being  burdened  with  a  proportional  less  annual  charge  for 
interest  and  restoration  of  capital,  equal  in  fact  to  a  fair  profit.   Indeed, 
it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  working  of  coal  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  colliery  districts  has  paid  more  than  five  per  cent,  upon  the  ori- 
ginal outlay."    And  ^*  it  so  happens,  that  in  coUiery  operations  little 
or  no  saving  can  be  eff^ted,  except  in  the  wages,  as  almost  aU  the 
other  expenses  are  fixed  and  stationary,  and  any  attempt  at  saving 
in  ropes,  -wood,  iron,  and  other  articles  of  consumption,  would  be  false 
economy." 

It  would  obviously  be  important  to  obtain  a  closer  estimate  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  coal-mming  business  is  carried  on.  Some 
data  to  this  effect  are  supplied  to  us  by  the  ^  Employer."  '*  Our 
hewers'  wages,"  he  states,  '^  are  2s.  lOd.  per  dozen  corves,  weighing 
55*4  cwt.,  equal  to  about  I2'3d,  per  ton,  without  hurrying  or  tram- 
ming ;  and  our  total  wages-— colliers,  and  other  hands — are  averaging 
2s.  3|d.  per  ton,  besides  a  charge  for  clerks,  agency,  and  management. 
Our  rent,  or  payment  for  royalty,  is  about  S^d.  per  ton ;  and  other 
expenses,  such  as  cost  of  timber  for  props  and  other  purposes,  iron, 
ropes,  oil,  bricks,  lime,  rates,  taxes,  interest  and  restoration  of  capital, 
and  other  disbursements,  amount  to  about  Is.  5d.  per  ton,  making  a 
total  cost  of  about  4; .  3^.  per  ton.  .  .  .  These  figures  can  be  proved 
from  our  books. .  . .  We  pay  the  same  wages  for  the  total  tons  drawn, 
and  not  so  much  for  best  coal,  so  much  for  seconds,  and  so  much 
for  slack.  We  are  now  selling  slack  (or  small  coal)  at  1^.  9d.  per 
ton;  and  yet  it  costs  us,  in  wages  alone,  2s.  B^d.  per  ton !  so  that  of 
course  we  have  to  make  up  that  loss  in  the  superior  price  of  the  two 
other  sorts."* 


*  In  ooaflimation  of  the  above  figures,  I  am  obli^gly  supplied  by  the  same 
gentleman  with  the  following  statement  of  wages  paid  at  his  coUiery,  for  the 
quarter  ending  March  Slat,  1860,  taken  from  his  books : 

**  Hewing  wages       =    IS'lcT.  per  ton. 

Hunying  and  straightwork        =      6*6     „     „ 

^yW^n%MmWL  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  •«•       h  —  Off         f^         «B 

Top  or  snxfiioe  wages       =     6*6     ,,     „ 

Total  average  <^  wages  paid  from  January  Ist, 

1860,  to  March  8l8t,  1860       ==  29(/.,or2«.5€r.perton.'* 

.  Being,  in  fiftct,  1  id  per  ton  more  than  above  stated. 
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These  figures,  it  will  be  observed,  supposing  them  to  be  average  y 
to  cost,  would  give  the  following  net  profit  e 

Feroent. 

at  4s.  7d.  per  ton,  selling  price  before  1863 7*27 

at  6s.  Sd.    „     ,y    highest   price    before    1863   (which 

lasted  only  a  few  months) 36*25 

at  4s.  9//.    ,y    „     price  at  time  of  attempted  reduction    10*53 
— ^the  above  prices  being  those  quoted  by  the  Employer,  and  which,  it 
will  be  seen  hereafter,  differ  from  those  of  the  men.     The  mean  of 
the  three  percentages,  supposing  the  periods  equal,  would  thus  give 
£18  per  cent,  of  net  profit. 

It  is  right  to  point  out  that  the  above  data  are  quite  irreconcilable 
with  the  statements  of  the  men,  who  indeed  have  fiir  less  means  of  judg- 
ing as  to  most  of  them.    The  "  General  Secretary ''  to  the  Miners'  As- 
sociation reckons  the  cost  in  the  West  Yorkshire  district  at  less  than 
3#.  per  ton ;  whilst  about  2s.  9d.  is  the  figure  named  to  me  by  an  in- 
telligent miner,  who  has  worked  for  our  Employer  himself.     1^.  1^. 
per  ton  is  denied  to  be  an  average  of  hewers'  wages  ;  and  it  is  de- 
clared that  the  price  paid  for  getting  "  slack  "  is  almost,  if  not  quite, 
universally  very  far  below  that  of  the  other  sorts.    In  endeavouring  to 
probe  these  discrepancies  to  the  bottom,  I  have  ascertained  that  their 
main-  source  lies  in  the  different  statements  of  masters  and  men  as  to 
weights.     Thus,  whilst  the  Employer  states  that  he  reckons  the  ton 
of  coals  at  twen^-one  cwt.  both  for  sale  and  for  wages,  his  men  assert 
that  he  reckons  it  for  wages  at  twenty-five  cwt.,  filling  five  corves 
to  the  ton,  and  each  corf  containing  five  cwt.,  so  that  the  dozen  corves 
would  make  sixty  cwt.,  and  not  fifty-five  as  he  represents   (fifty 
was  the  figure  stated  at  first).     This  is  a  point  which  nothing  but 
the  weighing  clauses  of  the  new  Mines  Inspection  Bill  (since  muti- 
lated by  the  House  of  Lords)  could  have  cleared  up.    Indeed,  the  men 
declare  universally  that  the  corves  have  grown,  to  use  the  words  of 
one  of  them,  **  as  an  oak-tree  out  of  a  sapling  ;"  whilst  the  Employer 
distinctly  asserts  that  his  corves  have  not  changed  for  the  last  twenty 
years.     As  respects  slack,  the  discrepancy  seems  to  be  solved  in 
this  manner  :  a  certain  portion  of  slack  always  finds  its  way  up  with 
the  coal,  when  it  is  screened  out,  and  for  this  no  doubt  the  miner  is 
paid  as  for  best ;  but  there  is  a  large  amount  of  slack  which  he  has 
to  riddle  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and  for  which,  when  it  is  brought 
up,  he  is  paid  at  a  most  trifling  rate.    But  this,  the  Employer  tells 
me,  does  not  apply  to  his  own  and  many  other  pits,  whore  the  coal 
is  sent  up  unriddled ;  and  wages  are  higher  when  it  is  otherwise. 

In  the  South  Yorkshire  district  a  higher  profit  is,  I  believe,  con- 
fessedly obtained.  A  handbill  circulated  by  the  men  during  the 
strike  in  reference  to  the  Barnsley  District,  and  quoting  a  paper  read 
by  Mr.  Rich  before  "  the  Statistical  Society," — apparently  a  local  one 
— reckons  the  wages  at  half  of  the  cost  of  production,  and  the  cost  of 
production  at  half  of  the  price,  giving  a  profit  of  fifty  per  cent.  A 
more  detailed  statement,  which  has  been  supplied  to  me  by  the  men, 
gives  the  following  as  the  cost  of  coal  getting  in  a  particular  colliery 
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of  the  Barnfiley  bed  (which  is  nine  feet  thick)  at  the  date  of  May  2, 

1860. 

s,  d. 

Hewing       1  0  per  ton. 

Straightwork  ...        ...        ...       0  1    ,,     „ 

Dajwork     ...         ...        ...        ...       0  3    „     ,, 

Wear  and  tear,  and  restitution  fund      0  3    „ 

Royalty        ...        ...        ...        ...       0  7,, 


Total  cost      2    2 


j>     >» 


A  similar  table  for  the  Silkstone  bed  gives  3«.  2d,  total  cost. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  in  the  least  vouch  for  these  figures,  either  as 
correct  or  complete,  though  fully  persuaded  that  they  are  meant  to  be 
both.  They  are,  like  those  for  West  l^orkshire,  entirely  repudiated 
by  the  masters.  Some  of  the  data,  it  is  obvious,  are  not  within  the 
cognizance  of  the  men,  and  can  only  be  supplied  by  them  at  second 
hand  ;  they  are  such  as  they  no  doubt  will  be  found  most  apt  to  under- 
state ;  but  they  are  equally  those  which  the  employer  has  the  greatest 
temptation,  even  without  intending  it,  to  overstate.  As  respects 
however  all  data  actually  within  their  own  cognizance,  I  believe  a  truer 
average  estimate  will  be  supplied  by  the  men  than  by  the  masters ;  and 
I  say  this,  without  in  the  least  wishing  to  cast  a  slur  on  the  veracity 
of  the  latter.  The  master  practically  knows  little  more  than  the 
working  of  his  own  pit  or  pits,  to  which  he  is  mostly  tied  for  life  ; 
the  men,  on  the  contrary,  shifting  from  pit  to  pit,  sometimes  even 
from  district  to  district,  have  a  much  wider  field  of  experience. 
Whilst,  I  repeat  it,  in  the  coal  trade,  as  in  every  other,  the  best 
masters  will  almost  invariably  be  those  who  come  forward  to  give 
evidence,  as  having  least  to  conceal ;  so  that  a  master's  statement, 
however  scrupulously  correct  as  against  himself,  always  necessarily 
represents  the  truth  under  its  most  favourable,  never  under  its  average 
aspect  as  towards  the  working  men. 

Something  at  any  rate,  it  must  be  recollected,  is  required  to  explain 
the  latter  half  of  the  popular  saying  quoted  by  the  Employer,  that 
**  a  colliery  will  turn  out  either  a  poor-house  or  a  coack.^^*  The  con- 
clusion to  be  come  to,  indeed,  is,  I  suspect,  precisely  that  which  the 
saying  indicates,  namely,  that,  with  a  brisk  demand,  a  good  colliery 
at  full  work  is  a  most  remunerative  business. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  conflicting  interests  of  capital  and 
labour  can  hardly  be  brought  out  in  sharper  contrast  than  in  the  in- 
Btance  under  view.  The  coal-owner  carries  on  a  speculative,  hazard- 
ous trade,  ever  fluctuating,  because  the  large  profits  made  in   it, 

*  The  "poor-house"  half  is  indeed  entirely  denied  as  to  the  West  Yorkshire 
district  by  one  who  knows  it  well.  Throughout  West  Yorkshire  the  coal-owners 
are  reported  to  be  all  of  them  wealthy  men,  who  have  made  their  own  fortunes. 
The  prices  said  to  have  been  paid  for  collieries  are  however  often  greatly  exagge- 
rated. Thus,  an  employer  has  told  me  he  paid  £26,000  for  a  colliery,  for  which 
be  is  reported  to  have  paid  £90,000  daring  the  present  year. 

C 
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18  Aecomniofthe 

when  it  is  profiiabley  always  tend  to  overstock  it^  and  in  wUdi,  wkea 

overstocked,  the  sole  margin  left  by  competition,  not  for  profit  aiaDe, 
but  for  prudence,  must  be  taken  out  of  the  remuneration  of  labour. 
The  coal-miner  works  at  a  perilous  employment,  in  which  every  acci- 
dent, such  as  those  which  we  have  seen  saddening  our  news-sheets 
of  late  years  with  increasing  frequency,  seems  to  call  upon  him  to 
take  every  opportunity  of  increasing  his  remuneration,  or  diminishing 
his  risk;  if  he  be  reckless,  whispering  *'  a  short  life  and  »  merry;"  if 
he  be  prudent,  reminding  him  of  the  needs  of  wife  and  family, 
should  death  or  incapacity  overtake  him.  We  have  now  to  see  how 
these  conflicting  interests  festered,  till  at  last  they  broke  out  into 
open  hostility. 

n.   The  West  Yorkshire  Coal-trade  HU  the  Strike  of  IS5S— The 
MoBteri  Associaiions — The  4«.  Limitatiou  of  Eammngs, 

'*  The  coal-trade,"  Mr.  Holmes  says,  '^seems  to  be  partieidarly  sab- 
jeot  to  contentions  between  masters  and  men."  A  ^  severe  and  almost 
general  strike"  for  an  advance  of  wages  had  however,  he  tells  ns, 
*' ended  in  1844  against  the  men;"  and  from  1844-5  to  1853,  it  is  stated 
by  him  and  by  the  men,*  and  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  denied  by  the 
employers,  **  the  coal-trade  was  nearly  uniform  in  both  price  of  ooal 
and  8(»le  of  wages."  The  colliers'  wages  in  West  Yorkshire,  we  are 
told  by  the  Employer  before  referred  to  (whom  I  shall  henceforth 
designate  emphatically  by  that  name),  '^  by  the  piece  or  contract  were 
such,  that  wi^  nine  hours'  employment,  a  medium  workman  could  earn 
4«."  Mr.  Holmes,  it  will  be  found,  is  at  variance  with  him  on  this 
point,  declaring  that  as  far  as  he  can  learn,  wages  did  not  average 
more  than  3«.  6(i.  for  ten  hours'  work.  In  January,  1853,  coal  began 
to  rise  in  price, — ^the  men  say,  "from,  at  the  pit's  mouth,  wholesale,  5s, 
per  ton,  up  to  8«.  9^.  in  January,  1854," —  the  Employer  says,  speaking 
^from  personal  experience  in  reference  to  the  Whitwood  Colliery,  near 
Normanton,"  from  ''an  average  of  4».  7<f.  per  ton  to  an  average  of 
6«.  %d.  at  the  pit."  The  discrepancy  between  the  two  sets  of  figures 
is,  it  is  said,  in  part  explained  by  those  of  the  men  referring  to  ''best" 
coals,  those  of  the  Employer  to  the  "  average  "  of  alL  But  even  dius, 
the  Employer's  figures  would  vary  from  those  published  by  a  "  West 
Yorkshire  Coal-Owner,"  to  prove  the  falsity  of  the  men's  statements, 
and  which  would  give  as  the  average  before  the  rise,  in  January,  1850, 
4«.  d|d. — as  the  average  of  January,  1853,  immediately  afier,  4«.  8^^. 
— as  the  average  on  January  9, 1854,  when  coal  was  highest,  6«.  l|dL; 
this  table,  though  impugned  in  several  respects  by  the  men,  agreeing 
with  theirs  in  fixing  8«.  9d.  as  the  price  of  best  coal  in  January, 
1854.f    It  is  now  indeed  alleged  by  die  employers,  that  of  the  two 

*  A  Plain  Statement  of  the  Origin,  Cause  and  Reeolts  of  the  Collien'  Strikes  and 
Lock-ont  in  the  Leods  and  Wakefield  Distriots,  made  at  a  public  meeting  at  the 
Gonrt-hou9e,  Leeds,  on  Thursday,  November  11th,  1858.  (Leeds:  David  Green.) 

t  See  ««Plain  Statement,"  p.  18.  The  average  of  6«.  \ld,  for  Jannair,  1854,  derived 
from  the  West  Yorkshire  Coal-Owner's  table,  should,  however,  be  raked  to  6«.  S^d — 
the  absence  of  any  quotation  for  *^  seconds  "  arising  from  this,  that  owing  to  the 
demand,  **  seconds,"  as  I  am  informied,  were  sold  for  **  firsts." 
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tables  giren  in  the  "^  Plain  Statement,'*  that  related  hj  iJie  rosax  applies 
to  Leeds  prices,  that  of  the ''  West  Yorkshire  Coal-Owner  "  to  Wakefield 
oneB.  But  not  onlj  is  this  distinctly  denied  by  tihe  compiler  of  the 
men's  table,  who  aflkms  tiiat  the  prices  are  those  atitfae  pit'smouih,  care- 
fnUy  taken  from  the  invoice  of  the  largest  Leeds  dealer,  and  which, 
as  it  hiqiqiens,  ran  about  half-way  betweeaiihose  oS  Leeds  and  Wake- 
field, bnt  this  statement  is  confirmed  by  k  letter  addressed  to  him  by 
the  dealer  in  qnestion,  which  I  give  in  a  note.*  The  average  price 
in  1850  woold  tiien  be,  aooording  to  his  ^gures,  8«.  6d.  instead  of 
4s.  7<1  Thns,  according  to  the  Employer,  the  rise  in  the  average  price 
of  coals,  firom  18iS0  to  1854,  would  be  at  least  45  per  cent. ;  ac- 
cording to  the  coal-dealer,  more  than  90  per  oeai.  Whom  are  we  to 
believe  ?  Both,  I  take  it,  on  the  supposition  that  in  &ct  diffoient 
prices  were  paid  at  different  collieries,  and  by  different  dealers,  f 
But  &e  true  average  must  lie  between  the  two.  If  we  take  the  mean; 
or  62J  per  cent.,  I  do  not  think  we  shall  be  doing  iigustice  to  the 
employers.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  indeed,  that  the  high  prices  could 
not  be  kept  up  for  more  than  a  few  months. 

**  In  consequence  of  the  great  advance  in  the  price  of  coal  in  1853," 
81^8  the  Employer,  *^  the  masters  made  three  advances  in  their  opera- 
tives' wages,  amounting  altogether  to  SO  per  cent,  upon  the  former  rate^ 
thus  enabling  the  collier  to  earn  5#.4(f.  with  the  same  labour  and  in  the 
same  time  as  before."  These  advances,  although  given  voluntarily  by 
some  masters  (the  '^  Employer  "  among  the  number),  were  not  so  in 
all  cases.  '^  I  belietve,"  he  says  in  his  evidence  before  the  Liverpool 
local  Committee,  *' several  masters  did  not  make  this  advance  volun- 
tarily, but  were  f9rced  to  do  h."  With  respect  to  some,  he  believes 
<<  th^  was  a  turn-out,  or  threat  of  turn-out,  to  obtain  the  advance." 

It  follows  from  these  statements  of  the  Employer,  that  while  prices 
lose,  according  to  himself,  45  per  cent.,  or  accor^ig  to  what  I  venture 
to  consider  a  truer  estimate,  62J  per  cent,  wages  rose  30  per  cent, 
omty;  the  masters  in  any  case,  so  ^  as  appears,  retaining  the  whole 

J*^'  •«  Allekton  Main  Coal  WnAar,  Lecds, 

«>  May  IM,  1860. 
«<I>karSzb« 

'*  On  your  refeiringme  to  the  fint  oolomn  of  the  priee  list  of  the '  Plain 
Statement,'  I  lieg  to  assure  you  that  these  were  the  prices  I  pidd  for  coals  at  the 
idtB  during  1848, 1849,  and  1860. 

"Yours  truly, 

•<  (Signed)  R.  M.  CAjmpi. 

*' John  Hofanes,  Esq.* 

The  -figures  in  qnestion  are  as  fdllows : — 

na  Tov.  ran  «ov. 

«.    d,  •!•  d. 

Best  Lofthouae  (1850)  ...    6    0    —  Seeonds  ....    8    6 

Allerton  Main      „      ...    4    6    —  Slack 1    0 

t  I  would  indeed  point  out  that  whilst  the  Emplorer's  *'  average**  is  based  not 
only  upon  price,  but  upon  the  relative  production  or  the  Afferent  sorts  of  coal, 
the  others  are  based  on  price  alone.  The  result  however  is,  I  believe,  substantially 
the  same. 

C  2 
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increase  of  profit  on  so  much  of  the  cost  of  production  as  does  not 
consist  of  wt^es. 

The  masters  had  moreover  a  machinery  at  command,  towards  re- 
taining to  themselves,  as  against  the  public,  the  benefit  of  the  advance 
of  price,  which  is  somewhat  charily  dealt  with  by  them  in  their  appeals 
to  the  public,  viz.  an  association  amongst  themselves,  as  the  '*  Employer  " 
states,  '*  for  the  regulation  of  prices,  weights,  and  other  matters  con- 
nected with  the  trade,"  or,  as  he  says  in  his  evidence,  "to  take 
cognizance  of  prices,  weights,  and  legislative  enactments  affecting 
collieries,  and  rules  and  regulations  as  to  the  working  of  coal-mines." 
The  formation  of  this  association  is  assigned  by  Mr.  Holmes  to  the 
year  1853;  Mr.  Briggs,  however,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  at 
Bradford,  stated  that,  "  it  has  existed  for  the  last  thirty  years."  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  the  principle  of  secrecy^o  often  cast  into  the  teeth 
of  the  men's  trade  societies,  appears  eminently  characteristic  of  this 
trade  society  of  coal-owners.     Although  so  long  in  existence,  it  is 
alleged  to  be  "hardly  in  a  state  of  formation;"  to  have  "no  rules 
nor  regular  subscriptions;"  and  I  have  vainly  solicited  copies  of  its 
minutes,  even  as  respecting  its  most  important  proceedings.     In  ad- 
dition, moreover,  to  this  "  General  Association,"  as  it  is  termed  by 
the  "  Employer"  (but  which  indeed  seems  now  almost  broken  up),  it 
would  seem  that  the  masters  of  particular  districts  (Barnsley,  Wake- 
field and  Leeds,  and  Gildersome)  are  in  the  habit  of  meeting  for 
similar  purposes  to  those  of  the  getieral  body,  but  act  quite  inde- 
pendently, and  do  not  always  show  the  same  abstinence  from  publicity, 
as  will  be  seen  farther  on. 

Nor  should  we  forget,  in  estimating  the  powers  of  collective  action 
amongst  the  masters,  the  existence  of  the  "  Mining  Association  of 
Great  Britain,"  a  meeting  of  which  Mr.  Tremenheere  in  his  report 
states  himself  to  have  attended.  Although  instituted  for  purposes  of 
a  scientific  and  social  character,  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  oppor- 
tunities which  it  must  aflford  the  coal-owners,  by  simply  bringing 
them  together  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  for  preparing  and  con- 
certing their  measures  towards  the  men.  I  do  not  of  course  mean  to 
imply  that  the  subject  of  wages  ever  formed  part  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  body;  but  the  belief  has  certainly  been  expressed  to  me  by 
the  men,  that  the  16  per  cent,  reduction  of  wages  which  led  to  the 
strike  of  1858  was  in  fact  resolved  upon  by  their  masters  on  the 
occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the  "  Mining  Association"  for  1855. 

Masters  and  men,  however,  employed  very  differently  their  respec- 
tive' shares  of  the  enhanced  price.  "  The  higher  prices  of  coal,"  to 
quote  always  from  the  "  Employer,"  "  not  only  stimulated  the  masters' 
to  extend  their  works,  where  practicable,  but  induced  many  other 
parties  to  commence  new  collieries,  in  the  hope  of  securing  the  then 
highly  remunerative  sales."  The  masters  were  thus  engaged,  on  the  one 
hand  in  increasing  the  supply  by  extension  of  their  works,  on  tlie 
other  in  keeping  up  prices  by  means  of  their  union.  The  men,  on  the 
contrary,  without  being  as  yet  banded  in  any  formal  association,  took 
a  directly  opposite  course.    The  advance  of  wages  '^  had  the  effect  of 
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inducing  the  men  td  work  shorter  hours,  and  so  to  earn  very  little, 
if  anj  more  ;  consequently  requiring  a  greater  number  of  hands  to 
produce  the  same  quantity  of  coal." 

'*  The  number  of  operatives  required  was  thus  greatly  increased ;  and 
not  only  youths  of  seventeen  to  twenty  years  of  age  became  colliers  on 
their  own  account  (who  had  previously  been  only  hurriers,  or  trammers 
and  assistants),  but  also  many  common  labourers  were  converted  into 
colliers,  parUcularly  in  tke  thick  seams,  and  hence  the  production 
not  only  overtook  the  consumption,  but  the  capabilities  of  production 
greatly  exceeded  it."  I  may  here  observe,  that  I  find  no  statement 
anywhere  that  the  new  hands  thus  called  in  by  the  mere  extension  of 
the  demand  for  labour  were  in  anjwise  molested  by  the  colliers,  or 
indeed  that  any  jealousy  was  shown  towards  the  new-comers  so  long 
as  there  was  full  employment  for  all.  It  is  only  from  the  period  of  the 
strike  consequent  on  the  fall  in  prices  that  misbehaviour  towards  the 
new  hands  on  the  part  of  the  old  ones  is  mentioned. 

This  limitation  of  earnings  by  the  men,  which  indeed  was  only 
generally  practised  from  the  time  of  the  strike,  and  was  then  (1868) 
embodied  in  one  of  the  early  rules  of  the  Miners'  Association,  is  evi- 
dently a  sore  subject  with  the  masters.  *^  There  are,"  says  the  Em- 
ployer in  his  evidence,  "some  objectionable  rules  in  the  Colliers' 
Union,  one  of  which  is,  that  when  a  man  has  earned  4s.  a  day  he 
shall  come  out  of  the  pit.  I  have  known  men  come  out  of  the  pit  at 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  having  gone  in  at  six."  And  he  states, 
in  answer  to  some  queries  put  to  him,  that  the  lock-out  resolutions 
after  referred  to  were  especially  directed  against  the  restrictive  prin- 
ciple adopted  by  the  men. 

Now  if  the  collier's  work  is  as  nearly  an  unskilled  one  as  is  repre- 
sented by  the  masters  ;  if  men  "  can  leam  the  work  of  a  collier  in  a 
few  weeks,"  as  stated  by  Mr.  Tremenheerein  his  report, — a  statement 
corroborated  by  the  Employer  in  his  evidence,  where  he  says  of  the 
"  top  men  "  and  '*  common  labourers "  whom  his  firm  actually  sent 
into  the  pit  during  the  strike  of  1868,  "  in  a  very  few  weeks  these 
unskilled  men  would  have  become  skilled," — it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
great  inconvenience  was  caused  to  the  masters,  at  this  period  at  least, 
by  the  limitation  of  earnings.  No  doubt  what  the  Employer  says  is 
true  :  "  We  had  much  rather  employ  the  i*egular  collier,  if  he  could 
behave  properly,  than  put  any  odier  man  in  his  place  ;"  since,  whilst 
acquiring  ^e  requisite  skiU,  the  unskilled  man  must,  and,  the  Em- 
ployer admits,  does,  cost  more  to  the  master  than  the  skilled  one. 
The  very  process  of  importing  labour  is  expensive  ;  and  where  more 
men  have  to  be  employed,  "  more  tools,  more  scoops,  more  straight- 
work,  more  rails,"  are  also  required,  thus  enhancing  the  cost  to  the 
employer.  But  it  is  observable  that  the  Employer's  argument  against 
the  limitation  has  reference  to  existing  low  prices,  and  is  based  upon 
the  supposition,  which  he  attributes  to  the  men,  that  the  limitation 
of  earnings  actually  limits  production.  The  men  "  forget,"  he  says, 
"  or  do  not  take  into  account,  the  fact,  that  the  less  business  a  master 
does,  the  more  his  coal  is  costing. ...  As  an  illustration,-*Suppofle 


we  take  a  coUieiy  capaUe  of  preducing  1,000  tons  per  week,  the  fixed 
expenses  of  Uniti  ooUieiy  will  be  at  leaBt  £50  per  week,  ihalt  is,  ezr 
penses  that  do  not  vaiy,  whether  1,000  tons  or  500  tons  are  worked. 
Now,  when  at  Ml  ^ork,  the  eoet  en  iAmt  head  is  1«.  per  ton  ;  but 
if,  through  liie  awkwardness  of  eolliers,  bad  trade,,  or  odiier  canaes, 
the  prodacti(Hi  should  Ml  off  to  500  tons  per  week,  the  eost  then  is 
double,  or  2».pOT  ton."  It  is  obvious  diat,  if '^  a  yery  few  weeks"  mea^ 
sure  the  whole  mai^in  of  difference  between  skilled  and  unskilled 
labour  in  collieries,  sueh  reasoning  is  in  great  measure  beside  tiie  ques- 
tion as  respects  periods  of  bri^  donand.  The  miner's  limitation  of 
has  earnings  in  1853-4  could  only,  one  would  think,  ha^e  checked 
production  to  a  very  small  degree  ;  the  eflfect  of  his  abstiiiBnee  from 
laboar  wae  mainlj  this,  that  the  labourer's  share  of  any  advance  in 
price,  instead  of  being  monopolized  by  the  existing  class  of  workers 
in  mines,  was  distr&uted  amongst  m  much  larger  number  of  hands ; 
tending  thus  to  deplete  the  workhouse,  and  to  raise  generally  the 
price  of  unskilled  labour,  and  the  condbrts  c^  the  labourer.  For 
the  entirely  vt^ntary  nature  of  the  limitBtion,  unenfixrced  as  it  was 
at  this  time  by  any  regular  organisation,  shows  clearly,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  that  the  24s,  per  week  which  it  fixed  as  a  maxinmm  repre- 
sented the  miner's  rou^  standard  of  comfDrt,— enough  fixid,  enouf^ 
drink,  enough  shelter,  enough  dothing,  enough  amusement.*  As 
many  new  hands  as  the  limitation  thus  called  into  employ,  so  many 
eustMuers  did  it  gain  for  all  articles  of  primary  necessity,  to  the 
fiffmer,  the  builder,  the  manufacturer,  the  demand  ftr  whose  produce 
would  otherwise  in  many  eases  have  been  limited  to  the  low  coot 
per  head  of  the  workhouse,  and  of  the  remainder  to  the  scanty  wages 
of  the  agricultural  labourer,  always,  it  may  be  said,  eked  out  by  pri- 
vate diarity.  The  home-market  was  thus  stininiated  in  the  whole- 
somest  way,  and  the  whole  efieet  of  the  rule  became  directly  opposite 
to  that  of  an  ordinary  trade  society  seeking  to  establish  a  monopoly 
of  its  labour.  The  Sheffield  artisan,  when  he  had  eaten  and  drank 
his  fill  of  beef  and  ale,  might  spend  the  residue  of  his  very  high  wages 
in  champagne  suppers,  and  in  subscribing  to  a  pack  of  harriers  ;  Idie 
working  collier,  by  limiting  his  labour  at  the  very  springtide  of  tbe 
demand  Bar  it,  helped  to  raise  others  to  the  standard  of  oomtot  wiJeh 
he  had  secured  for  himself. 

lam  bound  to  say,  indeed,  that,  having  eome  to  the  coDclnaioa  tiiai  the 
miner's  calling  is  not  precisely  the  nearly  skiiless  one  which  Mr. 
Tremenheere  and  employers  generally  represent  it  to  be,  I  believe 
t^t  the  restraint  upon  production  imposed  by  the  limitation  of  earnings 
was  somewhat  greater  than  they  state;  and  tiiat  this  really  accounts  for 
the  ill-humour  of  employers  at  being  compelled  te  take  on  new  hands^ 
who  yet,  they  declare,  are  so  soon  made  equivalent  to  the  old.  Let 
ua,  however,  consider  the  limitation  of  earnings,  no  longer  from  the 
employer's,  but  from  the  miner's  point  of  view.    Let  us  estimate,  if 

*  Places  of  permanent  employment  at  24«.  per  week  are  to  this  day  gladly 
takm  by  tha  most  steady  ndners. 
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joQ  like^  ids  motiTe  ai  th»  lowest.  Let;  ns  inippoBey  if  naed  be,  that, 
00  fitf  a0  a  luautBtioa  of  eanunga  was  recognised  at  all  by  the  body 
of  the  miners,  its  nain  objeet,.  beyond  relieving  the  iadividual  labourer 
from  a  share  of  his  toil^  was  as  a  means  of  dass-warfiure,  to  prevent 
ihe  masters  from  accumulating  stock,  and  f^  being  able  to  do  without 
the  men.    Let  ns  look  at  it  solely  in  its  consequences. 

Considermg  the  strong  incentives  which  the  coUier  has  to  demand 
hi^h  wages,  a  voluntary  limitation  of  his  earnings  may  appear  at  firat 
si^t,  ffiak  a  purely  commercial  point  of  view,  very  anomalous. 

But  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  hazardous  nature  of  the  collier's 
labour  is  precisely  that  which  renders  it  costly.  Now  a  limitation  of 
earnings^  amountiiig  for  the  industrious  to  a  limitation  of  the  hours  of 
labour,  by  diminishing  pro  ta$Uo  the  hazard,  is  really  in  itself  a  gain. 
The  worker's  life  isrendered  more  valuable^his  obligation  to  provide  lor 
his  wile  and  frmily  sits  less  heavily  upon  him.  The  Employer  says,  as 
we  have  seen  (the  case  is  no  doubt  quite  exceptional),  '*  I  have  known 
men  come  out  of  the  pit  i^  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  having  gooB 
in  at  six."  Now,  since  the  average  of  labour  before  the  rise  in  prices 
was  nine  hours,  this  reduction  to  five,  for  the  hard-working  at  least, 
swept  away, /»niiiayiM;»e,four-ninthsof  the  extra  risk  attendant  on  their 
calling ;  and  although  the  less  duration  of  the  danger  would  be  in  part 
compensated  by  some  additional  risks,  it  still  remains  evident  that,  even 
as  respects  the  miner's  own  labour,  the  conduct  of  the  men  was  not, 
c<»unercially  speaking,  so  unwise  as, /mma/acie,  might  be  ctmcluded. 
When  we  consid^,  moreover,  the  axiom,  ''time  is  money,"  we  may  see 
that  the  hours  of  leisure  thus  won  may,  to  the  able  and  earnest,  have 
been  of  incakulable  value.  What  even  if  the  great  nu^rity  spent 
them  in  riotous  self-indulgence  ?  Still,  the  genwation  that  has  seen 
Greorge  and  Bobert  Stef^enscm  pass  into  their  graves  should  not  be  the 
one  to  slight  the  value  of  a  pitman's  leisure. 

It  woub  be  too  much,  indeed,  I  take  it,  to  suppose  that  the  hours 
spared  from  labour  were  generally  devoted  to  intellectual  or  moral  self- 
impravement.  The  colliers — although  I  have  been  singularly  struck 
with  the  clear  heads,  sharp  wits,  and  thorough  manliness  of  mind  of 
some  whom  I  have  met  with — are  generally  represented  as  rude  men, 
addicted  to  the  coarser  physical  indulgences.  The  ''  employment  of 
tibe  miner,"  says  one  who  knows  them  well, "  is  such  as  to  fit '  roughs ' 
aUme.  None  scarcely  will  remain  at  it  who  have  not  strong  backs 
and  weak  heads;  the  best  men  generally  try  to  get  out  of  it  as  soon  as 
posnble.  As  a  body,  therefore,  &ey  are  animal,  sensual,  vary  ignorant. 
Strong  occitements  alone  stir  them;  a  drunken  rout,  a  fight,  a  betting 
matdi,  a  <kg  race,  will  bring  thousands  together.  They  only  act  upon 
and  for  present  and  pressing  motives  and  objects.  They  would  never 
combine^  never  strike,  without  adequate  cause  from  without.  But,  once 
roused,  they  are  firm,  dogged,  true  to  a  wonderful  degree.  Then 
the  few,  '  the  salt  of  the  earthy'  take  the  front  and  guide  the  battle. 
The  mass  do  not  reason,  but  feel  strongly  and  instinctively ;  oflen  their 
instincts  are  right  when  their  reasons  are  wrong.  Give  them  good 
wages,  and  you  wiU  see  them  as  busy  as  bees,  at  work  or  at  play, 
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mining,  drinking,  betting,  fighting.''*  Nor  should  it  be  overlooked, 
that  the  self-indulgence  of  the  miner  is  sadly  fostered  by  the  payment 
of  his  wages  at  the  unusually  long  interval  of  one  fortnight  as  a 
rule,  sometimes  even  a  month  ;'|'  since,  receiving  so  much  money  in  a 
lump,  he  has  every  temptation  to  squander  it.  But  however  much 
the  period  of  high  wages  may  have  developed  the  practice  of  sensual 
indulgences,  clearly  the  limitation  of  earnings  was  absolutely  antago- 
nistic thereto.  Four  and  twenty  shillings  may  be  abundant  wages  for 
a  labourer,  but  evidently  he  could  eat  and  drink  to  a  much  larger 
figure;  to  limit  his  earnings  to  that  sum  is  evidently  to  limit  his 
eating  and  drinking.  If  men  got  drunk  under  the  limitation  rule, 
obviously  they  did  so,  not  because  they  earned  less,  but  because  they 
received  more.  The  limitation  of  earnings  therefore,  beneficial  to  the 
men  physically,  by  reducing  the  margin  of  danger  in  their  lives,  was 
also  beneficial  to  them  mondly,  by  putting  a  curb  on  their  self-indul- 
gence. Nor  is  this  all.  The  exchange,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the 
confined  underground  life,  with  its  heat,  and  its  noisomeness,  and  its 
dirt,  and  its  darkness,  estranging  a  few  from  the  inmiense  majority  of 
their  fellow-creatures,  for  the  fi'ee  surface  life  of  the  ordinary  worker, 
for  the  air  of  heaven,  and  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  sight  of  all 
that  air  and  sun  make  alive,  brings  with  it  other  advantages.  The  men 
allege,  in  one  of  their  petitions  to  Parliament,  as  "  a  well-known  fact, 
that  [the]  longer  the  men  are  employed,  the  more  liable  are  they 
to  become  allured  by  intoxicating  drinks  or  other  debasing  habits." 
And  when  we  consider  the  waste  of  nervous  power  which  must  be 
produced,  oyer  and  above  the  efiects  of  physical  exertion,  by  the 
noxious  gases  which  they  inhale,  it  seems  obvious  that  they  speak  only 
the  truth.  For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  capital  and  labour  earn 
their  respective  remunerations  under  very  opposite  conditions.  The 
larger  the  profit,  generally  speaking,  the  easier  it  is  made  ;  a  capital- 
ist increases  his  outlay  of  capital  to  save  his  pains,  and  it  is  folly  for 
him  not  to  do  so  when  he  can.  But,  at  least  where  the  labourer's 
earnings  resolve  themselves  into  the  amount  of  labour  spent,  the 
first  earnings  of  the  day  are  the  easiest,  the  last  the  hardest ;  there  is 
a  point,  beyond  which  for  a  man  to  spend  his  labour,  is  to  spend  his 
very  self.  Thus,  a  five  or  ten  per  cent,  additional  on  earnings,  which 
the  capitalist  will  be  wisely  eager  to  secure,  may  represent  for  the 
labourer  such  an  amount  of  exertion  and  exhaustion  as  not  to  seem 
worth  the  sacrifice  of  winning  it.  And  in  the  miners'  case,  the  exhaus- 
tion thus  produced,  by  rendering  them  more  careless,  translates  itself 
at  once  into  danger  of  life  and  limb  ;  thus  justifying  another  state- 
ment of  the  men's  petition,  that  the  longer  ''men  remain  in  the  work- 
ings of  a  mine,  the  more  liable  [it  is]  to  explosions  from  impure  air 
and  noxious  gases." 

Thus  we  see  that  the  seeming  economic  heresy  of  the  miners'  limi- 

*  See  however  jM>«^  as  to  the  effects  of  a  trade  society  in  modifjring  this  picture. 
t  Our  friendly  Employer,  I  am  happy  to  say,  informs  me  that  his  '^pays"  are 
weekly  ones. 
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tation  of  earnings  might  in  fact  justify  itself  hj  a  variety  of  con- 
siderations. One  set-ofP  to  its  advantages  must  indeed  be  noticed. 
Just  80  far  as  the  coal-owners,  to  counteract  the  effects  of  such  limita- 
tion, sought  to  flood  their  mines  with  new  hands,  the  miner's  abstinence 
from  labour  tended  indirectly  to  multiply  accidents.  But  for  these, 
clearly,  he  could  not  be  held  accountable.  Such  accidents  arose  simply 
from  this,  that  the  employer's  thirst  for  profit  was  greater  than  the 
miner's  for  wages.  - 1  repeat,  however,  that  I  do  not  believe  the  prac- 
tice of  the  limitation  to  have  been  by  any  means  universal.  In  many 
instances,  I  have  reason  to  think,  the  miner  earned  up  to  the  full 
limit  of  his  powers,  and  the  dangers  arising  from  the  introduction  of 
new  hands  could  not  even  indirectly  be  attributed  to  him. 

At  any  rate,  the  limitation  of  earnings,  so  far  as  it  checked  pro- 
duction, tended  also  to  delay  and  moderate  that  crisis  which  over- 
production was  now  bringing  on  the  trade. 

m.  Over-fToducHon  and  Fall  in  Prices — The  Reduction  of 
fVageSf  and  the  Strike. 

The  introduction  of  new  labour,  the  Employer  tells  us,  ^*  gave  rise 
to  great  competition  in  the  sale  of  coal;  and  although  there  existed 
agreements  among  the  masters  not  to  undersell  each  other^  yet  this 
was  done,  first,  in  an  underhand  manner,  by  giving  extra  weight,  and 
allowing  extra  discount;  and  afterwards  by  openly  lowering  the 
price. 

''  By  degrees,  the  average  price  of  coal  fell,  from  6s.  Sd,  per  ton 
(its  highest  point)  to  about  4s.  9d.y  which  afforded  but  very  small 
remuneration  to  the  master,  considering  the  highly  increased  wages 
he  was  then  giving.  Hence  the  masters  sought  relief  in  reducing 
wages,  by  part  of  the  previous  advance  of  30  per  cent." 

The  fiirst  attempt  made  in  this  direction,  of  which  I  can  find  an 
authentic  record,  is  shown  by  an  advertisement  inserted  in  the  Leeds 
Mercury^ — a  journal  essentially  favourable  to  the  employers, — March 
17th,  1855,  but  erroneously  referred  to  1854  in  the  men's  '*  Plain 
Statement."  I  give  it  from  a  copy  obtained  at  the  office  of  that 
journal. 

"Resolutions  of  a  meeting  of  the  coal-masters  for  this  district, 
held  at  the  *  Wellington'  Hotel,  Leeds,  March  13th,  1855  :— 

'^  1.  Proposed,  that  a  reduction  of  9d.  per  day  be  made  on  the 
colliers'  wages. 

'^  2.  Proposed,  that  a  reduction  of  a  Hd.  per  day  be  made  on  the 
hurriers'  wages. 

*'  3.  Proposed,  that  a  reduction  of  Is.  per  week  be  made  on  the 
byworkmen's  wages. 

"4.  Proposed,  that  a  resolution  formerly  passed,  not  to  employ 
each  other's  men  without  note,  shall  remain  in  force  at  the  present, 
and  till  rescinded. 

"  5.  Proposed,  that  a  reduction  of  the  top  men's  wages  take  phice, 
to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  their  employers. 

**  6.  Proposed,  that  no  reduction  take  place  in  the  price  of  house 
fire-coal  till  a  meeting  be  called. 
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^  7.  Propofied,  that  2dL  per  yird  be  dedDcted  from  the  straight 
work,  board  and  end. 

^  The  whole  of  these  reKhatioDB  were  carried  iiiuhubk>ii817.  The 
alterstienB  in  the  wages  to  take  place  at  the  oommeacenient  of  west 
week's  workings. 

"  GiKHBQS  £LLza<Mry  £aq^  ta  ike  ehair" 

These  resohitions  are  remarkable  in  many  respects.  They  do  not 
purport,  and  are  denied  to  be,  those  of  the  so-called  ^CteneraL  Associa- 
tion'' of  coal-owners,  which,  it  is  stated,  alwajs  met  at  the  *'  White 
Horse,"  never  at  the  "  Wellington."  Biit  they  prove  the  exiatence 
of  another  distinct  organization  of  ntaaters  seeking  to  r^nlate  both 
wages  and  prices.  The  fourth  and  sixth  resolutians,  for  inatance, 
cleurly  show  that  the  meeting  at  which  they  were  passed  is  not  to  be 
oonsidered  as  an  isolated  event ;  that  previous  meetings  for  similar 
purposes  had  been  and  were  intended  to  be  held ;  that  resohitions  had 
been  passed  which  were  meant  permanently  to  aflect  the  relations  be- 
tween employer  and  employed.  It  must  Airther  be  observed,  that  even 
in  October,  1865,  according  to  the  West  Yorkshire  Coal-Owner's 
tables,  the  average  price  of  coal  was  still  5«.  Sd.  per  ton,  or  mere  than 
21  i  per  cent,  more  than  before  the  rise ;  in  the  previous  March,  it  must 
have  been  higher  still.  Again,  if  we  take  the  Employer's  figure  of 
5s,  4d,  a  day  as  representing  the  collier's  earnings  at  the  enhanced 
rate  of  wages,  a  reduction  of  9d.  a  day,  under  resolution  one,  would 
amount  to  upwards  of  14  per  cent.,  leaving  him  with  lees  than  16  per 
cent,  advance,  against  the  employer's  21  J.  Lastly,  it  will  not  escape 
notice  that,  whilst  lowering  wages,  the  employers  were  anxious  not 
to  reduce  prices  to  the  public.  The  fourth  resolution,  moreover,  was 
most  offensive  to  the  men.  Under  it,  any  man  once  dismissed  through 
pique,  might  find  himself  cut  off  from  all  employment  in  the  district. 

I  am  not  able  to  state  the  precise  result  of  these  resolutions.  Some 
of  them,  I  am  assured,  were  acted  upon  ;  in  the  Gildersome  district, 
wages  were  in  fiict  reduced  on  this  occasion.  But  as  respects  the 
reduction  of  wages,  it  was  evidently  not  carried  out  till  the  period 
referred  to  by  the  Employer,  when,  prices  having  fallen  still  fiuther, 
the  masters  came  to  the  resolution  to  take  off  one-half  of  the  original 
advance,  or  15  per  cent.  ''  The  disposition  evinced  by  the  men,  and 
their  threats  of  a  strike  when  a  reduction  was  mentioned  to  them, 
showed  that  any  lowering  must  be  made  simultaneously ;  and  it  was 
agreed,  that  if  the  men  should  turn  out  upon  any  master,  he  should 
be  supported  by  the  others." 

It  is  declared  by  the  *'  Employer,"  who  gives  us  these  details,  that 
the  **  question  of  reduction  of  wages  was  never  mooted " — ^in  the 
General  Association  of  Masters—^  until  the  necessity  of  such  a  step 
was  forced  upon  their  attention."  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  point 
out  that  the  Masters'  Association,  whether  or  not  it  had  hitherto  taken 
cognizance  of  wages,  was  in  an  economical  point  of  view  exactly  ana- 
logous to  a  trade  society,  as  seeking,  on  behalf  of  the  seller,  to  regu- 
late the  price  of  coal,  the  quantity  which  might  be  given  of  it  by 
weight,  measure,  &c.,  just  as  the  worker's  trade  society  attempts, 
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cfn  behalf  of  tite  seller,  to  regnkte  (lie  priee  of  laboar,  the  fouitity 
of  it  whidfc  may  be  giTeu  hj  the  daj,  hour^  job,  &e.  When^  iaideed, 
in  addition  to  their  opentkms  as  a  nnion  of  aellersy  the  masters  also 
undertook  others  as  a  nnion  of  bnyens  by  resolring  to  pay  no  more 
tfian  a  certain  price  for  labour,  tbey  acted  as  a  wcvtor's  trade  society 
might  do  which  should  resohre  to  pay  no  more  than  a  certain  price 
lor  braad,  meat,  ale,  and  the  other  rawmaterials  of  the  labour  whiiA 
its  members  haTO  to*  sell. 

Owing  to  the  abeenee  of  antilentie  recwds  of  the  proceedingB  of 
tbe  Masters'  Association,  I  am  unable  to  ix  the  date  when  the  re- 
duction was  resolTed  npon.  The  men's  ^i^ain  Statement,"  however, 
mentions  meetings  of  the  masters  at  the  '*  White  Horse"  in  February 
and  Ifafreh,  1858;,  and  Mr.  Holmes  specifies  a  notice  given  by  MessrSb 
Kirby,  Fenton  and  Co.  on  Febmary  19th,  which  mnst  probably  have 
either  immediately  followed  or  preceded,  and  in  &ct  I  believe  pre^ 
ceded,  a  meeting  of  the  Masters'  Association.  The  notice  set  out 
by  Mr.  Holmes,  as  well  as  in  tiie  *' Plain  Statement,"  under  the  date 
of  March  Idth,  eleariy  indicates  a  previous  meeting  for  concerted 
action  amongst  the  employers.  The  account  of  the  ^  Employer " 
is  simply  that  *^a  month's  notice  was  consequently  given  to  &e  men, 
early  in  1868,  that  a  reduction  in  their  wages,  amounting  to  15  per 
cent,  upon  the  then  rate,  would  take  place ;  particular!  j  mentioning 
that  tlie  state  of  Hie  trade  rendered  such  a  step  imperative."  It 
should  be  observed,  that  the  notice  given  by  Mr.  Holmes,  and  which 
the  *'  Employer"  has  since  admitted  to  be,  ^  though  not  in  the  exact 
terms,"  jet  *' substantially  correct,"  neither  gives  a  full  monl^  nor 
assigns  any  ground  for  the  reduction,  thus  bearing  out  the  statement 
of  tihe  men,  that  the  reduction  took  place  '^  without  any  explanation 
being  given  or  reason  adduced  ;"  both  statements  being  in  fiust  no 
doubt  equally  true  according  to  the  writers'  experience.*  Again,  it 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  15  per  cent,  specified  is  on  existing^ 
Le.  enkmneed  wagts^  which  would  be  18^  per  cent,  on  the  original 
figure,  or  more  than  three-fifths,  instead  of  one-half,  of  the  advance. 
At  tiie  same  time,  I  am  assured  that  one-half  the  original  advance  was 
in  many  cases  the  real  reduction. 

*  The  following  printed  notioe;,  wUidi  has  beea  supplied  to  ms  bj  tie  men  as 
**ene  of  the  fonndatioB  stones"  of  their  aoeiet^,  supplies  additional  evidenoe  on 
this  point.  I  omit  the  name  of  the  ooUieiy,  that  of  the  signer,  and  of  the  person 
to  wnom  it  is  addressed. 

•« COLLTEET, 

^\m,  dby  0/  March,  1858. 

^  We  heiehy  give  jou  notioe  that  a  lednction  ef  16  per  cent,  on  yonr  w^ses 
will  take  place  at  the  czphation  of  twen^  eigiht  days  from  the  date  hereof. 

up^ andCompanj. 

«« (Signed)  " 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ^^Emplojer"  writes:  '« We  certainiy  not  enlv  gwe 
metice  (winch  ws  considered  we  were  boond  to  do  hy  onr  ndes),  but  we  also  had 
aeonfSBnnee  with  onr  manor  a  delegation  from  them,  and  then  and  then  statedto 
tbefli,  plainly  and  anequiTocally,  oar  reasons  Ibr  tiie  reduction  (laawnting  its 
neceeaty),  namely,  the  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  coal." 
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I  shall  not  enter  at  length  into  the  question,  whether  or  not  the 
reduction  sought  to  be  effected  was  "  necessary."  If  the  "  Employer's" 
figures  be  adopted,  the  price  of  coal,  being  4s,  9d,  in  place  of  4«.  7d, 
before  the  rise,  gave  the  master  only  3*6  per  cent,  enhanced  price. 
But  if,  taking,  as  before,  the  mean  between  Mr.  Carter  and  the  '*  Em- 
ployer," we  reckon  the  average  price  before  the  rise  at  4«.  1  Jrf.,  then 
the  enhancement  of  price  was  still  more  than  17  per  cent.,  and 
assuming  other  expenses  to  remain  the  same,  the  reduction  of  15  p^ 
cent,  on  wages,  representing  at  least  half  the  cost  of  production,  would 
leave  the  master  with  a  good  share  of  the  enhanced  price.  But  what 
renders  detail  on  the  subject  superfluous,  is  the  fact  already  stated  from 
Mr.  Holmes,  that  the  men  have  now  recovered  the  whole  of  the  advance, 
and  had  it  restored  to  them  while  coal  was  no  higher  than  when 
the  reduction  was  attempted.*  Unless,  therefore,  some  entirely  new 
order  of  facts,  favourable  to  the  cause  of  the  employers,  can  be 
brought  to  light,  it  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  a  reduction,  not 
necessary  in  November,  1859,  was  necessary  in  February,  1858.^ 

The  plain  fact  seems  to  be,  that  in  the  unrecognised  copartnery 
between  capital  and  labour,  the  coal-owners  had  hitherto  had  the 
lion's  share.  When,  through  the  fluctuations  of  trade,  this  came  to 
pass  into  the  men's  hands,  the  masters  sought  to  recover  it  by  reduc* 
ing  wages.  The  men,  on  the  other  hand,  having  now  got  the  lion's 
share,  refused  to  yield  it,  especially  under  a  depression  of  prices  arising 
avowedly  from  the  masters'  own  proceedings.     Hence  the  strike. 

IV.  The  Miners'  Local  Association— The  Loch-out—The  fVeH 
Yorhshire  Coal-Owners'  Circular, 

We  have  seen  by  the  "Employer's"  statement,  that  when  the 
notice  of  reduction  was  issued,  a  general  lock-out  was  already  in 
principle  decided  on,  in  the  event  of  any  partial  strike.  The  em- 
ployers had  accurately  foreseen  the  tactics  of  the  men. 

"  When  the  notice  expired,  and  began  to  be  acted  upon,  the  colliers 
demurred,  and  three  separate  collieries  were  selected  by  the  opera- 
tives' delegates  to  be  stopped,  until  the  masters  of  those  particular 
collieries  should  consent  to  give  the  former  wages ;  the  men  on 
strike  being  supported  by  those  at  work  on  the  reduction  ;  and  it 
was  planned,  that  when  this  object  should  be  attained,  then  two  or 
three  other  masters  should  be  similarly  treated,  thus  subduing  the 
employers  by  piecemeal.  The  associated  masters,  in  consequence, 
determined  to  support  those  of  their  own  body,  whose  men  were  on 
strike,  by  contributing  the  15  per  cent,  stopped  from  their  men  in 

*  A  curious  fact  has  indeed  been  mentioned  to  me,  which  I  have  been  unable 
as  yet  to  verify,  that  whilst  tiie  other  associated  masters  reduced  wages,  the 
Oildersome  district  of  masters  advanced  them,  and  of  course  got  both  men  aad 
trade  from  the  other  districts. 

t  The  '^Employer  "  indeed  states  in  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from  him, 
that  between  1858  and  1869,  "  the  pit  price  of  <  seconds '  coal  to  most  districts 
advanced  6<f.  per  ton— -namely,  from  4«.  6</.  to  5«.,  and « slack'  also  advanced 
in  price  to  a  certain  extent/'  But  I  learn  from  the  Leeds  coal-merchant  before 
referred  to,  that  this  advance  took  place  soon  a/ttr  the  men  got  their  second  1\ 
percent. 
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work  (and  something  extra  if  required)  towards  a  fund  for  that  pur- 
pose. Thus  the  battle  began,  and  continued  for  six  months ;  the 
question  being  which  side  should  first  tire."  This  account  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  that  of  the  "  Plain  Statement,"  except  that  the 
latter  refers  the  masters'  resolution  to  support  those  of  their  number 
who  might  be  struck  against  to  an  apparently  earlier  period.  But 
the  former  omits  one  very  important  point — that  it  was  now,  and 
now  only,  that  a  regular  organization  was  formed  amongst  the  men.* 
Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  case  in  other  trades,  the  Miners' 
Association,  of  the  formation  of  which  a  brief  account  will  be  found 
in  Mr.  Holmes's  paper,  was  strictly  constituted  in  self-defence  of 
their  class-interest  against  an  actual  reduction  of  wages,  and  when 
the  example  of  combination  had  been  set  to  the  men  for  many  years 
already  by  their  employers. 

The  men's  association  was  at  this  time  simply  a  local  one.     The 
'^Special  Greneral  Rules  for  the  Government  of  the  Miners' Association 
of  the  West  Yorkshire  District,  established  in  March,  1858,"  were 
those  of  an  almost  pure  trade  society.     The  Association  was  to  con- 
sist of  ''  a  general  board  of  directors,  and  subordinate  societies,  each 
governed  by  its  own  officers."     No  member  of  the  Association  was 
to  be  "  allowed  to  work  more  *than  eight  hours  per  day,  or  to  earn 
more  than  Zs,  5d,  per  day,  under  the  15  per  cent,  reduction,  and  to 
earn  4s,  per  day  when  the  15  per  cent,  is  obtained,  and  no  more." 
The  '*  Districts  "  into  which  the  Association  was  to  be  divided  were 
to  have   '^the  power   to  sanction  any  strike   or    strikes,    to  the 
amount  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  number  of  members  in  the   said 
District,  for  any  just  and  reasonable  advance  of  wages  for  the  labour 
of  the  miner,  or  to  prevent  any  unjust  reduction  of  the  wages  of  the 
miner ;"  but  "  on  no  account "  was  the  District  to  '*  sanction  any  strike 
to  exceed  the  above  amount,  without  having  the  permission  of  the 
general  board."  Where  a  District  sanctioned  any  Society  ^*to  strike  or 
cease  work,"  the  District  was  itself  to  provide  '^  a  fund  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  men  on  strike,"  paying  7s,  a  week  to  every  man,  3^.  6d.  a 
week  to  boys  above  fifteen,  Is,  9d,  to  boys  irom  ten  to  fifteen,  and  Is, 
per  week  to  children  under  ten;  but  no  Society  was  to  be  "  allowed  to 
strike  or  cease  work  on  any  account  without  having  the  sanction  of 
the  District  Conmiittee."  Each  separate  Society  was  to  provide  a  fund 
for  the  relief  of  members  becoming  "  lame  by  accident  while  attend- 
ing to  their  daily  labour,"  with  power  to  fix  the  rate  of  contributions 
and  the  amount  of  benefit.     A  fine  of  half-a-crown,  or  three  months' 
suspension  from  all  benefits,  was  inflicted  on  members  making  known 
to  strangers  anything  transacted  or  said  at  meetings  '^  which  would 
be  likely  to  cause  an  injury  to  the  Society."    But  the  Association 
was  not  to  "  support  or  defend  any  member  who  should  in  any  way 

*  I  say  a  "  regular  "  organization.  1  am  informed  indeed,  by  the  "  Employer,** 
that  in  the  year  1863  the  men  **  combined  against  the  West  Riding  CoUieiy, 
Messrs.  Pope  and  Pearson,  and  a  systematized  support  of  the  colliers  of  those 
gentlenfen  took  place,  for  some  months,  during  a  strike  against  them."  It  is 
not,  however,  alleged  that  this  was  more  than  a  temporary  affair. 
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violate  the  kwfl  of  the  ooimtryy  and  by  no  doing  lose  his  employ- 
ment/' 

A  trade  organisation  of  so  militant  a  character  was  sore  to  meet 
with  detennined  resiBtanoe,  The  masters  whose  men  were  on 
strike  addressed  civeitlars  to  their  ooUeagiieSy  requesting  them  not 
to  employ  thenu* 

The  history  of  the  strike  proper  will  be  found  at  sufficient  length 
in  Mr.  Holnies's  paper.  The  masters  of  course  sought  to  meet  it  by 
introducing  fresh  hands,  who  were,  the  ^'  Employer"  states  from  hiii 
own  experience^  ^'hooted,  and  hissed,  and  called  black  sheep ;"  adding, 
however,  *'  there  was  no  actual  yiolence  used."  The  work  of  these 
men  was  however  so  fiur  from  sufficient— the  contributions  o^  or  for 
the  men,  were  either  so  much  more  freely  given,  or  were  made  to 
go  so  much  farther,  than  the  support  of  the  masters  to  those  among 
&em  who  were  struck  against — ^that  the  masters  at  last  deemed  them- 
selves compelled  to  that  terrible  measure  of  a  lock-out,  by  which  the 
moneyed  man  endeavours  to  starve  the  woiker  into  submission. 

''In  September,  1858,"  writes  the  ''Employer,"  "the  associated 
masters  whose  collieries  were  at  woik  (in  order  to  bring  things  to  a 
crisis)  determined  to  stop  their  works  also,  and  thus  cut  off  the  relief 
affiirded  by  their  men  to  those  on  stride ;  and  requiring  them,  before 
being  allowed  to  resume  work,  to  sign  a  pi^ser  engaging  not  to  sup- 
port any  men  who  may  have  turned  out ;  also  agreeing  to  work 
eight  hours  per  day  when  required."  These  resolutions  (which  are 
assigned  by  the  men  to  the  6th  or  7th  September)  are  somewhat  dif- 
ferently given  in  the  "  Plain  Statement "  and  by  Mr.  Holmes.  The 
farmer  version  is  virtually  identical  with  the  fourth  statement  of  the 
"  Employers'  Address  to  the  Public,"  to  be  hereafter  noticed,  in 
which  "  the  West  Yorkshire  coal-owners  "  declare,  "  that  the  men  at 
all  collieries  will  be  allowed  to  resume  work  on  promising  to  conform 
to  the  colliery  rules,  relinquish  the  restrictive  principle,  work  ei^it 
hours  per  day  when  required,  and  agreeing  to  abandon  the  Union."  t 

*  The  fonowing  Is  a  eopy  of  one  of  theee  docnments,  which  I  have  taken  m  jsdf 
from  the  originaL    It  is  all  in  print,  cauept  the  words  in  itslios. 


M Colliery, 

April  15th,  I86B. 

^  To  Meisri. and  Co. 

^  Otntiemen^ 

**  Below  we  beg  to  hand  a  list  of  nndergronnd  workmen,  now  on  strike  at 

oar Collienr,  and  ahall  feel  obliged  if  yon  will  abstain  firom  employing  any, 

■honld  they  apply  to  you  for  work,  unless  they  bring  proper  olesnmos  psptfs 
signed  by  us. 

*' Yours  faithflilly, 

•« and  Son.- 

(218  printed  names  IbUow.) 

t  The  following  is  an  exact  copy  (names  omitted)  of  the  deolsration  required, 
from  an  original  in  the  hand  of  the  eoal-owner : 

^*  For  Ae  tiffnature  qf  the  Men. 

**  We  tiie  undersigned  hereby  agree  to  work  for—  and  Bon  in  aocordanee'with 
the  general  rules  and  l^a-laws  of Collievy  (a  wpj  of  iriileh  rules  and  t^e- 
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It  n  of  «nstm  elewly  mdentood  tluU;  the  ittfiiiii|rti(m  of  work 
meant  ine  onlj  at  the  15  per  cent.  rednctKnu 

These  lesolntioBB  obviovalj  interfero  with  the  fineedDiii-of  jusdon 
of  the  men  bo  leas  Iban  ihe  helbre  quoted  mles  of  the  Miners' 
Associaitian.  We  obaerre  in  them  the  TeeorraBee  of  a  featnre  now 
of  frequent  introdnetioii  in  anch  eontests,  that  of  a  declaration  to  be 
rigned  hy  the  worlcer.*  The  miner  wbb  required  to  bind  hinuelf  not 
to  dL^mae  of  baa  own  monej  acoording  to  hie  omi  will ;  to  work 
nnder  each  regulations  aa  his  master  might  inqx>se.  The  subject 
of  Umbo  ^'eoltiery  rules,"  as  the  ^Employer"  temu)  themy  deserres 
tint  we  should  dwell  an  inatant  upon  it.  The  Coal  Mines  inspec- 
tion Axty  18  &  19  Yiot.  cap.  106,  enacts  certain  ^^  general  niies 
to  be  observed  in  all  coal-mines"  (s.  4),  and  that,  ^in  addition  to  the 
general  rules,"  there  riiall  be  established  and  observed  in  every  coal- 
mine or  colliery  aneh  *^special  rules,  ^sr  the  eondnct  and  gmdanoe  of 
the  persons  actiBg  in  the  management  of  such  oool-mine  or  colliery, 
and  of  ailkpersoBs  employed  in  or  about  the  same,  as  under  the  par- 
ticular state  and  cireumstanoes  of  sndi  coal-mine  or  colliery  may  ap- 
pear best  calculated  to  prevent  dangerous  accidents,"  which  ^eckd 
rules  are  made  subject  to  the  approval  of  a  secretary  of  state.  But 
in  addition  to  bolli  general  and  special  rules,  there  are  also,  I  believe, 
in  every  colliery,  hye-kuos^  regulating  the  relations  between  masters 
and  men,  and  subject  to  no  official  scrutiny  or  sanction ;  and  it  is 
veally  these  (as  tiie  form  given  above  in  a  note  will  show)  to  which 
the  masters'  resdutiotts  sought  to  bind  die  men  to  ccmform,  they  being 
already  bound  by  law  to  observe  the  others.  Now  these  bye-laws, 
printed  generally  if  not  umversally  by  the  firms,  and  given  or  sold  by 
them  to  the  men,  are  in  many  cases  most  stringent.  In  three  sets 
which  I  have  before  me,f  the  miner  is  made  to  lose  the  value  of  his 
**'  corf"  if  sent  to  bank  otherwise  than  well  filled  or  cleaned  4  ^^ut  lite- 
rally confiscating  the  fruits  of  the  miner's  labour  if  it  does  not  reach 
the  precise  point  of  cleanliness  and  accuracy  whidi  the  master  or  his 
local  representative  may  insLst  oa»§    All  diree  have  such  a  tone  of 

laws  we  have  recdved),  and  at  the  wages  current  at Colliery  eince  the  8rd  of 

Ainrfl,  1868,  and  we  atoo  agree  to  work,  when  required*  dght  hours  per  day,  and 
withovt  limitation  of  quantity. 
«« A  man  who  is  known  to  contribute  to  the  Union  will  be  diBcharged,** 

*  The  Bradford  Btone-masons  lately  aonght  to  enforce  the  eignatiire  of  a 
^  declaration  "  on  thdr  employers. 

t  ** White  Horee,"  "Neville  Hill,"  and  "Whitwood  and  Fairies  Hffl- 
CoIIieries. 

I  "If  any  oorf  be  sent  to  bank  either  improperly  or  imperfectly  filled  or 
cleaned,  the  workman  will  forfdt  all  claim  in  respect  of  it" — WkUiowd  MuU$, 
(The  others  are  equivalent.) 

It  should  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  it  is  a  very  general  complaint  amongst 
the  men,  that  the  corves  are  made  to  contun  more  coal  than  they  are  profeeeed 
to  do. 

I  The  confiscation  of  corves  on  this  ground  figures  prominently  among  the 
grievances  of  the  Scotch  miners,  in  Mr.  Alexander  Macdonald's  pamphlet, 
"  Miners'  Grievances."   But  the  same  complaint  is  still  made  in  West  Yorkshire. 
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rigour  about  them,  they  bristle  so  with  fines  and  penalties,*  that  they 
suggest  rather  a  prison  than  a  trading  concern.  For  any  breach  of 
these  bye-laws  the  miner  is  liable  to  a  fine  "  not  exceeding  10«.,  nor 
less  than  1«.,"  to  be  levied  by  the  agent ;  *'for  flagrant  disobedience  or 
misconduct,  the  offender  may  be  fined,  or  immediately  dismissed,  or 
taken  before  the  magistrate."  Two  provisions  especially,  of  the 
"White  Horse  "  Colliery,  quoted  in  the  "Plain  Statement,*'  but  which 
I  copy  from  the  actual  bye-laws  above  referred  to,  are  so  exorbitant, 
that  our  friendly  "  Employer  "  says  of  them :  "I  never  saw,  or  heard 
of  such  a  rule  as  here  quoted,  and  do  not  believe  such  a  one  exists  at 
any  colliery  in  the  West  Riding," — a  statement  which  only  exempli- 
fies the  mutual  ignorance  which  may  prevail  among  employers  as  to 
each  other's  proceedings.     Here  they  are  : — 

"  8.  Any  miner  or  other  workman  who  neglectjs,  or  absents  himself 
from,  work,  unless  prevented  from  working  by  sickness  or  accident, 
of  which  he  shall  furnish  the  agent  with  a  medical  certificate  in  proof 
thereof,  will  be  fined  Is.  per  day  for  every  working  day  he«oal»ents 
himself,  excepting  Saturday,  when  a  fine  of  28.  will  be  levied  if  he  so 
absents  himself.  9.  A  fine  of  Is.  will  be  levied  on  every  miner, 
hurrier,  or  other  workman,  who  ascends  the  pit  before  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  unless  compelled  by  sickness  or  accident,  of  which 
he  shall  acquaint  a  deputy  or  the  under-viewer,  who  shall  give  him 
an  order  to  ascend  if  requisite."  Assuming,  as  I  have  no  doubt, 
that  such  bye-laws  as  the  last  are  wholly  exceptional,  they  are  sufii- 
cient  to  show  the  folly  of  the  masters  in  attempting  to  enforce,  or 
seeming  to  do  so,  by  collective  action,  such  excesses  of  individual 
strictness,  to  use  no  harsher  term,  as  they  represent.f 

To  support  their  proceedings,  the  masters,  in  the  month  of  October, 
1858,  issued  the  circular  before  referred  to,  headed  "  Colliers'  Strike," 
and  which  will  be  found  at  full  length  in  Mr.  Tremenheere's  Report. 
Its  strongest  points  are  of  course  those  which  attack  the  rules  of 
the  Miners'  Association.  The  masters  asserted,  1st.  That  they  had 
only  taken  off  half  of  the  advance  made  in  1853, — ^a  statement 
which,  if  I  read  the  notice  of  reduction  aright,  is  under  the  truth. 
2nd.  That  the  miners  could,  at  the  reduced  rate,  eai'n  4s.  to  45.  6d. 
for  eight  hours'  work,  clear  of  deduction.  3rd.  That  "  the  increased 
staff  of  oflBcers  rendered  essential  at  every  colliery,  in  order  to 
conform  to  the  recent  enactments  of  Parliament,  together  with  the 
late  and  present  depressed  state  of  trade,"  rendered  the  rate  of  wages 
as  "  liberal"  as  could  be  afforded — ^which  is  sufficiently  disposed  of  by 
subsequent  events,  as  well  as  the  4th  point,  stating  the  conditions  on 

*  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  practice  of  employers*  fines,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  trade.  What  foundation  has  it  ?  It  is  directly  contrary  to 
Magna  Charta. 

t  The  bye-laws  generally  require  (except  on  Saturdays)  ten  hours'  clear  work, 
exclusive  of  meal  times,  of**  every  carpenter,  blacksmith,  sawyer,  wood-cutter,  me- 
chanic, pick-sharpener,  bricklayer,  mason,  coke-burner,  coal-picker,  or  other  la- 
bourer," employed  in  or  about  the  collieries.  But  hewers  are  not,  I  understand, 
held  to  be  included  in  this  enumeration. 
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which  the  men  would  he  "  allowed  to  resume  work."  They  declared, 
Sthlj,  ''  That  the  present  struggle  is  not  one  based  on  the  question  of 
wages  alone,  but  is  in  fact  a  struggle  for  the  entire  mastery  between 
the  employers  and  the  employed,"  and  adduced  as  proofs  of  'Hhe  spirit 
of  dictation,  towards  both  their  masters  and  their  fellow-workmen, 
evinced  by  the  colliers,"  besides  rule  17  of  the  Miners'  Association, 
the  fact,  that  "within  the  last  few  months  several  masters  have  received 
notices  from  their  men  that  unless  certain  individuals  obnoxious  to 
the  Unionists  were  summarily  dismissed,  the  whole  of  the  men 
employed  intended  to  strike;  also,  vice  versa,  that  if  such  obnoxious 
men  were  taken  on,  the  same  consequences  would  ensue."  6thly.  Re- 
ferring to  the  eighth  rule  of  the  Miners'  Association,  they  declared,"  that 
unless  the  masters  make  a  fiim  stand  against  their  men*s  unfair  de- 
mands in  the  first  instance,  the  present  state  of  agitation  and  ferment 
will  be  prolonged  indefinitely."  In  conclusion,  they  denied  in  toto 
that  the  men  had  exhausted  every  means  for  coming  to  an  amicable 
settlement ;  repeated  the  charge  of  dictation  ;  saw  no  reason  why 
miners  should  be  alone  exempted  from  bearing  their  due  share  of 
occasional  depression  ;  declared  that  "  the  colliers  refuse,  at  all  col- 
lieries, to  work  for  stock,"  and  finally  entreated  "the  kind-hearted  not 
blindly  to  be  led  away  by  the  false  and  garbled  statements  issued  by 
the  demagogues  and  stump-orators,  who  for  interested  motives  are 
endeavouring  to  lead  the  colliers  astray,  to  their  own  ultimate 
ruin." 

Such  then  was  the  masters'  case  in  defence  of  the  lock-out,  which 
unfortunately  Mr.  Tremenhecre  has  alone  reproduced.  I  will  make 
only  two  observations  upon  it.  First,  let  it  be  observed  that  it  does 
not  allege  one  single  act  of  personal  violence  on  the  part  of  the  men. 
Next,  that  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  of  the  lock-out,  it  wholly  dis- 
poses of  the  masters'  usual  allegation,  that  the  miner's  labour  is  an 
unskilled  one,  and  that  all  the  requisite  skill  can  be  acquired  in  a  few 
weeks.  Evidently,  if  this  were  so,  with  the  whole  market  of  unskilled 
]abour  to  pick  from,  the  employers  never  would  have  ventured  on 
such  a  measure  as  the  closing  of  their  pits. 

V.  The  attempted  Arbitration. — The  Miners^  General  Associfi* 
tion. — The  ^^  Plain  Statement" — Close  of  the  Lock-out  and  Strike. 

The  attempt  to  compel  the  worker  to  give  up  what  organization  he 
may  have  for  keeping  up  wages  is  never  less  likely  to  succeed  (other- 
wise than  in  appearance)  than  when  coupled  with  an  endeavour  ac- 
tually to  reduce  wages.  "  Nine-tenths  of  the  colliers,"  the  Employer 
states,  "  refused  to  comply  with  these  conditions,  and  the  struggle 
was  continued  with  increased  intensity,  and  with  much  extended  ope- 
ration, for  about  two  months  longer."  For  the  detailed  history  of  the 
lock-out  I  must  again  refer  to  Mr.  Holmes's  paper.  The  whole  of 
each  class,  it  may  be  said,  was  now  (7th  October)  in  array  against  the 
other.  2,400  men  and  boys  were  locked  out,  making,  with  those  al- 
ready on  strike,  about  3,200  out  of  work.  "  The  men  who  had  been 
payers,"  says  the  "  Plain  Statement,"  "  of  from  two  to  three  shillings 
per  week,  now  became  receivers,  and  the  funds  which  were  slowly  accu- 
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mulated  became  immediatelj  drained."  If  it  be  recollected  that  we  have 
not  before  us,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Amalgamated  Engineers'  strike  and 
lock-out,  or  that  of  the  Builders,  a  well-established  trade  organization^ 
disposing,  at  the  very  beginning  of  hostilities,  of  an  accumulated  capi* 
tol,  but  one  first  struggling  into  existence  upon  an  actual  redoction 
of  wages,  it  will  be  seen  how  difficult  was  the  position  of  the  men,  in 
the  face  of  the  experienced  combination  of  the  masters. 

That  they  met  this  ominous  position  with  the  most  determined 
constancy  is  not  denied  by  those  even  who  most  disapprove  of  their 
proceedings.  The  masters^  lock-out  moreover,  although  appealing 
to  the  fellow-feelings  of  capitalists  of  all  classes,  was  yet,  in  its  im* 
mediate  effects,  singularly  inconvenient  to  the  public.  Although 
intended  to  diminish  the  cost  of  production,  it  began,  like  any  other 
strike,  by  diminishing  the  supply  of  the  article  produced,  and  so  rais*- 
ing  its  price ;  whilst  the  sudden  stoppage  of  weekly  wages  reduced 
the  local  traders  to  a  state  often  bordering  on  insolvency.  The 
masters  were  of  course  always  trying  to  introduce  new  men.  "  We 
turned  top-hands  into  colliers  as  well  as  we  could,"  says  the  Employer 
in  his  examination  ;  "we  paid  them  by  the  day  at  the  same  rate  as 
we  paid  them  at  their  own  work. . .  It  cost  us  more  per  ton  to  employ 
these  men  than  the  regular  colliers. . .  There  were  several  common 
labourers  who  went  down  on  this  occasion.  .  .  On  this  occasion^ 
when  wo  employed  these  unskilled  labourers,  we  raised  the  price 
of  coal,  because  the  supply  was  short"  Partly,  no  doubt,  stimulated 
by  the  inconveniences  of  the  lock-out,  partly  by  S3rmpathy  for  the 
sufferings  of  the  men  and  their  families,  the  outside  public  now  began 
to  move  in  the  matter.  The  vain  efforts  at  compromise  and  arbitration 
which  occupied  the  month  of  October  are  set  forth  in  the  "  Plain 
Statement"  and  in  Mr.  Holmes's  paper,  but  find  no  place  in  the 
"Employer's"  account,  or  in  Mr.  Tremenheere's  report.  This  waa 
the  \tL^t :  A  respectful  memorial  to  the  employers,  requesting  them 
to  submit  to  arbitration,  was  signed  by  Dr.  Hook,  the  Vicar  of  Leeds, 
"sundry  leading  firms,  and  justices  of  the  peace;"  was  acceded  to  by 
the  men — ^I  use  the  words  to  me  of  one  who  signed  it — in  the  moat 
unreserved  manner;  and  was  laid  before  a  meeting  of  employers  on  tho 
21  fit  of  October.  The  request  was  refused  on  tho  28th,  ]>oint  blank, 
and  a  deputation  authorized  by  the  miners  to  propose  certain  terms 
of  concession  could  not  even  obtain  an  interview. 

AfVer  this,  say  the  men,  they  had  "  no  other  course  but  to  fight  it 
out."  But  the  local  Association  hitherto  formed  was  too  weak  to  carry 
on  the  contest  single-handed.  The  "Miners'  Association  of  the 
West  Yorkshire  District  "  now  sought  to  expand  into  the  "  Miners* 
Association  of  the  United  Kingdom,"  which  was  established,  No- 
venil>er  9th,  1858,  at  the  "  Coal -miners'  Conference,  held  at  the  Old 
Greorge  Inn,  Briggate,  Leeds."  The  rules  of  this  new  body,  which 
retain  little  more  than  the  preamble  of  the  former  ones,  bear  the 
most  erenuine  stamp  at  once  of  the  ronp^li  uncultivated  class  fVom 
which  they  emanate,  and  of  the  circuiustanct  s  under  which  they  were 
compiled.  The  objects  of  the  Association  were,  "  1st.  To  support  such 
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as  Hiay  be  thrown  oat  of  emploTment  or  yictimized  for  taking  aa 
actiTOy  consistent  and  upright  part  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  our 
.Association,  viz.,  having  attended  its  meetings,  contributed,  to  its 
funds,  or  in  any  other  way  promoted  its  establishment.  2nd.  To  such 
[mJ  as  may  be  incapacitated  from  following  their  own  emplo3rment 
by  accident,  and  should  death  ensue,  an  allowance  for  their  interment. 
3rd.  To  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  to  such  as  may  be  permanently 
injured,  and  to  every  member's  widow." 

The  society  was  therefore  still  primarily  a  trade  society.  It  strove 
no  longer  indeed  expressly  to  regulate  work  and  wages,  though  seeking 
to  ^  support  those  who  may  be  thrown  out  of  employment,  or  vio- 
timized.*'  But  it  sought  also  to  provide,  not  only  for  cases  of  accident 
(both  by  allowances  and  funeral  expenses),  but  for  *^  any  member's 
widow."  It  was  now  to  operate  by  means  of  a  half-yearly  conference, 
local  lodges,  **  composed  of  members  employed  in  and  about  all  col- 
lieries," and  district  meetings,  consisting  of  ''representatives  from  the 
various  lodges  or  collieries  ;"  the  main  authority  residing,  however, 
with  the  district  meetings.  I  am  informed,  however,  that  owing  to 
the  difierenoes  of  practice  in  the  various  mining  districts,  this  Grcneral 
Association  has  never  been  carried  out,  although  its  rules  have  served 
as  the  foundation  of  those  of  the  various  district  societies,  which  I  shall 
have  to  notice  hereafter. 

The  resolutions  of  the  Coal-miners'  Conference,  held  at  Leeds,  as 
mentioned  above,  from  the  9th  to  the  13th  November,  indicate  better 
even  than  the  imles  of  the  projected  Greneral  Association,  the  scope 
which  was  now  given  to  the  warfare  of  classes.  The  13th  resolution 
bore,  "that  a  levy  of  Is.  per  fortnight  be  laid  on  the  miners  in  Durham, 
Northumberland  and  Derbyshire";  the  15th,  ''that  we  do  all  in  our 
power  to  assist  the  men  of  Northumberland  and  Durham  in  their  en« 
deavours  to  engage  Mr.  Roberts"  {u  e,  the  so-called  "miners'  attorney* 
general"),  "providing  Mr.  Roberts  will  agree  to  transact  all  legal  busi- 
ness connected  with  the  Miners'  Association  at  the  salary  of  £800  a 
year  ;  Mr.  Roberts  to  bear  his  own  expenses,  and  to  reside  in  the 
centre  of  the  mining  districts."  5,000  "  Conference  Addresses  "  were 
to  be  printed,  and  15,000  rules.  A  petition  to  Parliament  for  short 
hours  was  proposed  to  be  prepared  at  the  next  convention  ;  "  the 
authors  of  all  (!)  communications  to  the  papers  on  ventilation  and 
the  short  hours' question  "  were  requested  to  send  a  copy  of  the  same 
to  the  general  secretary.  The  wind-up  is  remarkable :  "  The  present 
convention,  in  conclusion,  strongly  advise  all  districts  to  use  their 
best  endeavours  to  promote  a  good  understanding  with  their  em- 
ployers,, and  to  resist  all  movements  tending  to  either  '  strikes  or 
lock-outs.' " 

In  answer  to  the  Employers'  circular,  the  men  put  forth  different 
placards,  and  latterly  their  "Plain  Statement,"  read  at  a  public 
meeting  at  the  Court-house,  Leeds,  November  11,  1858.  Allowing 
for  haste,  and  for  the  heats  of  the  moment,  the  document  appears  to 
me  on  many  points  to  meet  the  case  of  the  employers,  and  to  have  at 
least  deserved  some  mention  in  Mr.  Tremenheere's  report    It  mia- 
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states  indeed  the  date  of  the  Leeds  masters'  resolutions  of  the  13th 
March,  1856,  and  erroneously,  as  it  would  seem,  attributes  them  to 
the  Greneral  Association  of  Coal-owners,  and  one  or  two  of  its  figures 
as  to  price  are  contested  ;  but  these  are  all  the  corrections  of  fact, 
except  one  clearly  unfounded,  which  have  been  suggested  respecting 
it,  after  a  hostile  examination  bj  a  most  competent  person.  The 
"  Plain  Statement "  does  not  indeed  attempt  to  defend  the  rules  of 
the  West  Yorkshire  Miners'  Association,  seeing  that  this  body  waa 
intended  to  be  superseded  by  the  General  Association.  But  it  re- 
plies to  the  charge  of  dictation,  and  unfair  demands,  by  the  men's 
offer  to  arbitrate,  and  the  masters'  refusal.  It  denies  that  the  men 
**  refuse  at  all  collieries  to  work  for  stock,"  admitting  that  they  have 
done  so  in  the  face  of  a  lock-out,  when  to  stock  at  15  per  cent, 
reduction  Would  have  been  "  to  cut  our  own  throats,"  and  not  deny- 
ing that,  ''  as  a  body,  miners  dislike  to  work  for  stock."'  It  charges 
the  masters  with,  on  their  side,  harbouring  obnoxious  men,  and  with 
an  abusive  exercise  of  the  system  of  "  clearance  papers,"  the  exist- 
ence of  which  is  indeed  proved  by  the  Leeds  masters'  resolutions  of 
1855.  The  allegation  that  the  Government  requirements  increase 
the  cost  of  mining,  it  denies  to  be  true  in  the  long  run,  as  such 
requirements  insure  safety. 

The  question  of  the  men's  alleged  refusal  to  work  for  stock,  may 
perhaps  deserve  that  we  should  dwell  a  moment  over  it.  The  charge 
is  repeated  by  the  **  Employer."  "Our  men,"  he  says  in  his  examina- 
tion, "  will  not  allow  us  to  keep  stocks  of  coal.  If  we  have  no  vessels 
to  load,  or  wagons  to  load,  the  men  come  out  immediately.  It  is 
their  own  loss,  as  well  as  ours.  The  object  is,  that  when  they  strike 
we  may  not  be  independent  of  them.  We  have  some  orders  that 
must  be  supplied  immediately,  but  which  we  cannot  supply  for  seve- 
ral days,  for  want  of  a  stock.  There  is  also  another  inconvenience ; 
there  are  two  sorts  of  coal  in  the  same  seam  (best  coal  and  inferior 
coal),  and  we  have  sometimes  orders  for  the  second  quality  and  not 
for  the  best,  and  in  such  cases  our  men  will  not  allow  us  to  stock  the 
best  coal,  which  we  are  compelled  to  get  at  the  same  time,  so  that  we 
are  obliged  to  sell  it  as  seconds.  We  used  to  sell  twice  as  much 
best  coal  as  seconds,  and  now  we  sell  twice  as  much  seconds  as  best. 
The  natural  proportion  in  the  seam,  is  two  of  best  coal,  to  one  of 
seconds."  • 

The  "  Plain  Statement,"  on  the  other  hand,  admitting,  as  I  have 
said,  the  men's  dislike  to  work  for  stock,  assigTis  for  reason,  that  they 
find  by  universal  experience,  when  they  are  so  working,  that  they 
are  "  docked  "  in  their  corves,  and  "  hampered  by  all  sorts  of  un- 
reasonable pretences  "  to  reduce  wages  ;  "  and  therefore,  as  the  men 
say,  they  had  *  raither  lake  (play)  for  nout  then  wark  for  nout'" 
If,  indeed,  wo  were  to  take  strictly  the  "  Employer's  "  statements  as 
to  the  little  remunerative  character  of  coal-mining,  and  the  heaviness 
of  the  item  of  labour  in  the  cost  of  production,  it  would  seem  some- 
what improbable  that  the  coal-owner  should  often  have  a  strong  bon& 
fide  interest  in  working  for  stock  at  ordinary  wages,  or  be  seriously 
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injured  by  the  men's  refiisal  to  do  so.  His  business,  it  should  be  ob- 
served, is  not  damaged  by  occasional  interruptions,  but  in  fact  requires 
them, — thus  essentially  distinguishing  his  case  from  that  of  the  iron<p 
master  and  other  employers,  who  suffer  greatly  by  any  suspension 
of  their  works.  Thus,  in  a  lecture  on  the  "  West  Yorkshire  Coal- 
strikes,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Bowditch,  incumbent  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Wakefield, — ^a  writer,  as  before  mentioned,  strongly  adverse  to  the 
men — ^an  anecdote  is  introduced,  showing  that,  when  trade  is  bad, 
a  coal-owner  is  considered  "  lucky  "  in  having  his  men  on  strike,  as 
he  thereby  loses  nothing,  instead  of  working  at  a  loss.  I  am  bound 
to  add  in  conclusion  on  this  point,  that  the  men  whom  I  have  spoken 
with  deny  most  strongly  that  their  dislike  to  work  for  stock  goed  to 
the  length  of  refusal,  otherwise  than  during  a  conflict. 

The  masters'  refusal  to  submit  to  arbitration,  and  the  ^'  Plain 
Statement,"  appear  at  all  events  to  have  now  strongly  enlisted  the 
public  feeling  in  favour  of  the  men,  as  will  be  seen  from  Mr.  Holmes's 
paper.  On  the  other  hand,  the  check  upon  production  was  begin- 
ning to  tell  upon  prices,  whilst  the  want  of  skilled  hands  was  more 
and  more  felt  in  the  mines.  At  the  end  of  November,  "  one  of  the 
masters,  unknown  to  the  others,"  writes  the  Employer,  "  compro- 
mised the  matter  with  his  men  (through  the  medium  of  the  trea- 
surer of  the  Colliers'  Union,  Mr.  R.  Bayldon*),  by  agreeing  to 
reduce  only  7}  per  cent,  and  without  requiring  any  stipulation  as 
to  the  men  not  supporting  strikes.  The  example  being  set,  and  the 
masters'  regulations  being  violated,  all  the  other  employers  did  the 
same,  and  the  strike  ended  ;  the  masters  having  established,  and  the 
men  submitted  to,  a  reduction  of  7 J  per  cent,  upon  their  former 
wages  ;  but  the  men  still  receiving  22  per  cent,  more  than  prior  to 
1853."  It  is  obvious  that,  although  our  friend  speaks  of  the 
masters  having  ^'  established "  this  reduction,  yet  their  defeat  was 
nevertheless  complete,  since  the  men  resumed  work  without  sub- 
mitting to  any  one  of  the  conditions  on  which  alone,  accord- 
ing to  the  masters'  circular,  they  were  to  be  "  allowed  "  to  do  so. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Tremenheere  should  have  been 
misled  into  speaking  of  this  as  of  "  the  men  accepting  the  masters' 
terms." 

The  termination  of  the  contest  seems  to  have  been  in  general 
thankfully  received  by  the  men.  "  We  are  happy  to  say  it  is  now 
over,"  say  the  Wakefield  and  Methley  District  in  their  final  balance- 
sheet  for  the  strike  period,  '^  and  all  the  pits  are  at  work  again,  and 
we  trust  that  all  bitterness  of  spirit  engendered  in  our  trade  between 
masters  and  men,  and  among  fellow-workmen,  will  for  ever  cease, 
but  that  all  will  remember  the  precept,  *  Peace  on  earth,  goodwill 
towards  men.'     We  forbear  further  to  refer  to  the  past,  as  we  wish 


*  The  credit  of  having  brought  this  lamentable  Btmggle  to  a  close  is  assigned 
by  others  to  Mr.  Carter  and  Mr.  Holmes.  The  men  insist  most  positively  on  this 
point.    Mr.  Bayldon  was  only  treasurer  of  the  Methley  district. 
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with  all  our  hearts  that  these  words  may  have  their  full  weight  with 
B8."  Still,  jealousy  was  no  doubt  felt  towards  those  who  had  taken 
work  on  the  terms  of  the  lock-out.  **  It  was  insisted  by  the  regular 
eoUiers,"  isays  the  Employer  in  his  evidence,  *'  when  they  came  to 
work  again,  that  we  should  dismiss  these  new  hands,  but  we  reftised." 
Every  right-minded  employer  no  doubt  did  the  same.  '^  I  do  not 
think,"  adds  however  the  witness,  '*  the  leaders  of  the  Union  insisted 
on  the  dismissal  of  these  men ;  I  think  it  was  the  doing  of  our  men 
only.  I  think  the  leaders  of  trades'  unions  cannot  always  bridle  their 
followers."  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  alleged  by  the  secretary  to  the 
Miners'  Association,  that  it  is  ''generally"  the  masters  or  their  agents 
who  influence  the  old  hands  to  (Lrive  their  temporary  substitutes  away, 
because  they  lose  by  them.  I  believe  indeed  there  is  no  doubt  that 
these  ^  top  hands "  (often  Irish),  if  retained  as  colliers,  are  found 
invariably  afterwards  the  noisiest  in  asserting  their  rights  as  such 
against  the  masters. 

It  should  not  indeed  be  forgotten  that  although  the  great  West 
Yorkshire  strike  terminated  on  the  18th  December,  1858,  the  district 
did  not  become  free  from  partial  ones.  The  general  secretary  to  the 
Miners'  Association,  in  a  paper  supplied  to  this  Committee,  states 
that  the  last  strike  terminated  on  June  the  6th  (1859),  and  that  at 
the  time  of  his  writing  there  were  "110  men  locked  out." 

Nor  would  this  present  paper  be  complete  without  some  mention 
of  the  South  Yorkshire  coal-strike,  which  was  in  great  measure 
simultaneous  with,  and  ran  parallel  to,  that  in  West  Yorkshire,  but 
has  attracted  far  less  public  attention.  The  South  Yorkshire  coal- 
miner  appears,  from  information  I  have  received  from  the  men,  to 
be  the  best  paid  of  all  the  collier  class  ;  but  he  is  paid  on  a  different 
system  from  the  West  Yorkshireman,  and  whilst  his  earnings  are 
large,  the  deductions  are  very  lai^  also,  and  apparently  peculiar. 
Suffice  it  to  say  of  this  strike,  which*  was  equally  followed  by  a  lock- 
out, that  it  terminated  (if  I  am  informed  aright)  without  even  the 
7}  per  cent,  reduction  which  was  temporarily  accepted  by  the  colliers 
of  West  Yorkshire.  Some  reference  to  the  strike,  but  not  to  the 
issue  of  it,  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Tremenheere's  report  I  am  sorry 
to  say  a  lock-out  on  the  part  of  the  South  Yorkshire  employers  haa 
lately  taken  place. 

VI.  Results  of  the  Strike. — Cost.— Moral  EffecU.-^Furtker  I^o^ 
eeedings  of  the  Master^  and  Miners^  Associations. 

If  we  seek  now  to  count  the  cost  of  this  strike  and  lock-out,  we 
may  find  it  reckoned  by  Mr.  Holmes  in  his  paper  at  £100,000  in  all, 
of  which  £53,725  As.  Id.  fell  on  the  men,  namely  £45,720  in  wages, 
and  £8,005  4s.  \d.  in  subscriptions.  A  fearful  loss,  no  doubt,  to  the 
community,  but  if  we  take  the  workers'  point  of  view,  perhaps  hardly 
what  we  think  it  to  be.  For  if  wo  take  1*.  9J(f.  per  week  (7J  per 
cent,  on  24s.)  as  the  average  value  won  per  man,  and  9d.  per  week 
(7J  per  cent,  on  10*.)  as  the  average  value  won  per  boy, — using 
Mr.  Holmes's  figures  of  2,600  men  and  800  boys  as  giving  the  strength 
of  the  labour  thrown  out  of  employmeht, — then  the  7^  per  cent. 
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extol  will  represent  £2SS  Ss.  4(L  per  week,  or  £13,282  10;.  per 
annum,  secured  through  the  strike.  In  other  words,  supposing  there 
were  no  fresh  contests,  and  that  the  wages  remained  7}  per  cent. 
higher  than  thej  might  have  done,  should  the  miners  have  submitted 
to  the  entire  reduction,  the  whole  capital  laid  out  by  the  men  would 
have  paid  itself  in  a  trifle  over  four  years  out  of  the  increased  earn- 
ings ;  and  even  so^  I  believe  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  loss  in  wages 
would  be  somewhat  overstated,  as  many  of  the  colliers  no  doubt  found 
more  or  less  remunerative  employment,  and  on  the  other,  that  the 
amount  of  gain  would  be  understated,  as  the  increase  of  wages  reached 
men  who  were  actually  at  work  on  the  employers'  terms.  But,  inas- 
much as  we  know  that  7^  per  cent,  more  was  won  back  within  a 
year,  raising  thereby  the  yearly  gain  of  £13,282  lOs.  to  £26,565,  it  is 
probable  that  the  net  economic  result,  in  the  working  man's  eyes, 
is  this  ;  a  strike,  at  first  only  partially  successful,  like  the  West 
Yorkshire  one  of  1858,  may  pay  itself  within  three  years, — the  whole 
organization  of  a  trade  society  being  thrown  in  as  a  bonus. 

We  may,  or  we  may  not,  agree  in  this  view  of  the  question,  which 
is  no  doubt  a  very  partial  one  at  best ;  looking  only  to  the  class  in- 
terest of  the  worker,  and  not  even  taking  into  account  the  sufferings 
of  the  women  and  children  of  his  class  during  a  strike,  and  the  posi- 
tive injury  to  their  health  thereby  produced.*  But  whether  we  do 
or  not  so  agree,  it  is  important  for  us  to  understand  that  this  is  a 
view  taken  by  the  working  man  of  strikes  and  trade  societies,  as 
shown  by  Mr.  Dunning's  speech  at  the  Bradford  Conference,  and  his 
recent  pamphlet.  The  commercial  principles  on  which  the  worker 
withholds  the  supply  of  labour  are  precisely  those  on  which  any 
-dealer  holds  back  a  given  article  to  enhance  its  price,  nor  should  we 
dream  in  the  lattei*  case  of  reckoning  the  value  of  the  speculation  by 
the  profit  foregone  only,  instead  of  by  that  ultimately  realized. 

So  far  the  economic  results  of  the  strike.  As  respects  the  moral 
ones,  here  is  the  testimony  of  one  who  is  indeed  an  interested  wit- 
ness,— the  general  secretary  to  the  Miners'  Association. 

^  As  to  the  efiects  of  the  strikes,  they  have  been  good.  Habits 
of  prudence,  economy,  and  forethought  have  been  instilled  into  the 
minds  of  our  members  ;  moral  benefits  have  resulted  from  the  men 
meeting  often  together,  to  discuss  their  grievances,  hear  lectures," 
&c.  He  adds  this  curious  (kct  in  the  economics  of  trades'  unions : 
"  Members  pay  the  best  and  in  the  greatest  numbers,  when  the  pay- 
ments are  heaviest ;  the  reason  for  this  is,  that  the  better  portion  of 
the  members  see  a  greater  necessity  for  coming  forward . . .  men 


*  A  letter  from  one  of  the  most  earnest  advocates  of  the  claims  of  the  men,  dated 
June  80, 1859,  speaks  of  **  the  increased  mortality  resulting  from  the  poverty  and 
want  ezperienceu  during  the  strike.  Women  and  children  have  died  very  pen- 
sively this  spring  and  summer,  owing  ^so  the  surgeons  and  nurses  say)  to  the 
atairation  of  previous  months.  Biphthena  and  fever  have  been  very  fatal  among 
children ;  whUe  many  women  have  died  during  pregnancy,  or  just  after,  from 
debiUty." 
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with  the  greatest  families  are  the  best  members,  and  the  truest  to 
the  cause."* 

Another  friend  to  the  men  writes  (February  8,  1860)  :  "Nearly 
all  the  objectionable  bye-laws  are  rescinded,  and  the  men  are  now 
treated  with  a  consideration  preyiously  unknown/' 

Again,  June  21,  1860  :  '^  At  present  I  am  assured  the  men  here- 
about were  never  so  well  treated,  paid,  or  worked  before.  Messrs. 
are  especially  kind  and  attentive  to  their  men,  either  as  to  com- 
plaints or  suggestions  for  improvements  ;  and  certainly  they,  as  well 
as  the  men,  will  be  the  better  for  it.  And  this  the  men  place  as  due 
to  the  strike." 

Our  friend  the  Employer's  paper  was  drawn  up  at  a  time  when 
the  men  were  still  working  at  7}  per  cent,  reduction,  and  threaten- 
ing to  turn  out  unless  it  were  restored,  so  that  much  of  what  he  says 
on  the  subject,  as  well  as  upon  the  4«.  limitation  of  earnings,  sup- 
ported by  the  men  on  the  ground  of  the  need  of  raising  prices,  would 
now  be  out  of  place.  Taking,  however,  the  Miners'  Associations  as 
the  main  abiding  result  of  the  strike,  it  is  important  to  observe  that 
in  his  examination,  whilst  giving  his  testimony  against  trades'  unions, 
as  being  at  present  not  beneficial,  and  giving  the  men  discontented 
notions,  he  adds  :  "  I  believe  that  trades'  unions,  if  properly  con- 
ducted, would  be  beneficial  to  the  workmen  rather  than  otherwise, 
but  the  promoters  and  head-men  of  the  trades'  unions  cannot  keep 
under  those  that  l)elong  to  them.  I  think  in  many  cases  trades' 
unions  would,  if  properly  conducted,  also  he  of  benefit  to  the  em- 
ployer, in  keeping  in  check  unprincipled  employers."  And  he  is 
**  disposed  to  think  "  that  without  combination  the  workmen  "could 
not  secure  "  a  fair  rise  in  wages  when  improperly  withheld ;  "public 
opinion  would  hardly  be  sufficient  to  secure  thenl  that." 

The  implied  testimony  of  the  "  Employer  "  to  the  "  promoters  and 
head-men"  of  trade  societies  should  be  observed,  as  it  effectually 
disposes  of  the  passage  at  the  close  of  the  employers'  circular  in  de- 
fence of  the  lock-out,  where  they  speak  of  the  "  demagogues  and 
stump-orators,"  who,  "  for  interested  motives,"  endeavour  "  to  lead 
the  colliers  astray  ;"  and  it  exactly  tallies,  on  the  other  hand,  with 


*  The  following  comparison  between  a  *^  society  pit "  and  a  "  non-society  pit  '*  is 
given  1)7  the  same  witnens  in  another  communication : — 

*'  At  the  extremes  of  our  district  there  are  two  collieries,  ten  miles  apart.  They 
both  belong  to  the  same  proprietor ;  at  each  about  the  same  number  of  hands  are 
employed.  Both  joined  the  society  at  its  commencement  in  1858,  one  soon  fell 
away :  the  other  has  remained  true  and  active.  ...  At  the  union  place,  a  general 
air  of  comfort  and  respectability  in  the  personal  appearance  of  our  men  and  their 
families  is  evident;  rectitude  of  conduct  is  seldom  interfered  with  by  vicious 
indulgences ;  the  pig  here  takes  the  place  of  the  bull-pup  and  the  game-cock. 
Go  over  to  the  other  place,  you  will  find  the  public-house  well  f^uented ;  the 
general  conversation,  mingled  with  the  rattle  of  the  dominoes,  will  be  loud  and 
deafening ;  the  general  topics  of  conversation  will  be  found  to  turn  on  cock  or 
dog-flghting,  and  other  matters  recorded  in  Bdta  Life  (their  gospel)  and  Fittiana. 
.  .  .  This  is  the  only  comer  of  our  district  where  females  ore  employed  on  the 
pU-buik.- 
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the  Interesting  statement  of  Mr.  Holmes  in  his  paper,  that  the  men 
selected  as  their  leaders  '^  the  very  best  of  their  class/'  men  who 
were  ''the  last  to  strike  and  the  first  to  concede,"  and  who,  so  far  from 
acting  ''  for  interested  motives,"  refnsed  all  special  remuneration, 
and  wonld  only  "share  penny  for  penny"  with  the  rest  "of  the  lock- 
outs," i.e.  taking  "from  10c?.  to  4s.  weekly."  One  cannot  but  regret 
after  this  that  a  random  libel  like  that  contained  in  the  statement  of 
the  West  Yorkshire  coal-owners  should  have  been  reproduced  with- 
out contradiction  in  an  official  document  such  as  Mr.  Tremenheere's 
report. 

If  we  now  look  to  the  further  proceedings  of  the  trade  organiza- 
tions of  employers  and  employed,  the  one  of  which  occasioned,  and 
the  other  or  others  of  which  maintained  the  strike,  we  shall  find 
indeed  little  additional  to  say  of  the  Coal-Owners'  Association,  seeing 
the  habitual  secrecy  in  which  it  shrouds  itself.  It  has  not  even  now, 
I  learn  from  the  "  Employer,"  a  paid  secretary,  and  communications 
addressed  to  the  gentleman  who  filled  that  office  are  answered  by  a 
member  of  the  Association.  It  seems,  however,  lately  to  have  de- 
voted its  attention  to  the  forming  "  a  sort  of  insurance  society  against 
strikes,"  to  use  the  Employer's  words,  according  to  the  rules  of  which 
it  is  proposed  that  each  master,  entering  as  a  member,  shall  subscribe 
a  certain  sum  "  per  operative  in  his  employ  per  week  towards  a  fund," 
and  in  case  his  colliers  strike,  he  shall  receive  from  that  fund  so 
much  per  man  per  week,  "  for  as  many  men  as  he  has  subscribed 
for,  so  long  as  his  colliers  remain  out ;"  it  not  being,  however,  "  im- 
perative upon  any  master  to  subscribe  for  all  the  men  whom  he 
employs,  but  only  for  so  many  as  he  thinks  proper  to  enter;  and  the 
remuneration  or  compensation,  in  case  of  a  strike,  shall  be  propor- 
tional." 

The  men  shrink  far  less  from  publicity.  The  Miners'  Conference 
met  again,  at  Ashton-under-Lyne,  on  May  2nd,  1859,  and  the  five 
following  days.  Much  of  its  time  seems  to  have  been  spent  in  settling 
the  frame  of  a  petition  to  Parliament  of  the  workers  in  coal  and 
iron-stone  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  a  very  remarkable  docu- 
ment, though  excessive  in  its  demands,  which  will  be  found  referred 
to,  and  extracted  from,  in  Mr.  Tremenheere's  report.  It  sought  a 
limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour  in  mines  ;  compulsory  education 
for  children  under  fourteen ;  compulsory  appliances  for  safety ;  a 
special  tax  on  the  sale  of  coals,  for  the  support  of  miners'  widows  and 
orphans,  the  education  of  their  children,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
miners'  home  for  disabled  miners  ;  and  lastly,  the  establishment  of  the 
apprenticeship  system  among  the  mining  population.  Two  thousand 
copies  of  the  petition,  with  reasons  in  support  of  it,  were  ordered  to 
be  printed,  and  a  deputation  was  sent  to  London  to  urge  it,  whilst  a 
levy  of  Sd.  per  member  was  directed  to  be  raised  in  all  districts,  and 
Id.  per  month  afterwards,  "  to  meet  Parliamentary  and  other  peti- 
tion expenses."  It  was  fiirther  resolved  that,  as  the  Miners'  Inspec- 
tion Act  would  terminate  in  1860,  the  whole  of  the  amalgamated 
districts  should  use  their  efforts  to  "  procure  a  better  Act "  for  the 
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purpose.  The  Conference  further  took  cognizance  of  '^  the  binding 
system  in  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,"-— of  the  lock- 
out of  the  "  North  Warwickshire  miners," — and  prepared  the  foUow- 
ing  important  series  of  questions,  to  be  answered  bj  the  coal  and 
iron-stone  miners  in  £ngland  and  Wales  : — 

1.  What  is  the  age  of  the  oldest  man  engaged  in  jour  oollieiy  or 
district,  and  the  average  duration  of  life? 

2.  What  is  the  length  of  hours  worked  by  the  men  and  bojs  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  in  your  pit? 

3.  Have  the  boys  time  to  attend  schools  if  willing  ? 

4.  How  many  men  and  how  many  boys  ai'e  employed  in  your  col- 
liery or  iron-stone  mine? 

6.  What  is  the  state  of  the  ventilation  in  your  colliery  or  iron-stone 
mine  ? 

6.  How  is  the  Inspection  Act  carried  out  in  your  colliery  or  dis- 
trict ? 

7.  Does  your  employer  adopt  any  means  for  the  education  of  young 
persons  employed  in  his  mines? 

Questions  obviously  calculated  to  elicit  most  valuable  information. 

Mr.  Tremenheere  says  of  the  petition  and  the  reasons  accompany- 
ing it,  that  ^^  the  tone  and  language  adopted  are  deserving  of  all  re- 
spect," and  deems  it  '^  encouraging  and  satisfactory"  that  the  men 
should  have  suggested  the  high  standard  of  education  set  out  in  the 
'^  Reasons."  Ho  further  informs  us  that  the  several  points  of  the 
petition  were  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Mining  Association  of 
Great  Britain,  in  March,  18^9,  but  I'egi'ets  to  say  that,  as  respects 
education,  the  meeting  expressed  ^'  an  opinion  adverse  to  legislation 
in  any  form." 

A  further  conference  of  miners  appears  to  have  taken  place  in 
November,  1859,  of  which,  however,  I  have  not  received  the  minutes. 
From  it  however  appeal's  to  have  emanated  a  petition  on  the  subject 
of  the  iusi)ection  of  coal-mines,  which,  in  its  latest  form,  is  apiteuded 
to  this  paper,  together  with  a  statement,  suldressed  to  '^  the  Honour- 
able Members  of  tlie  Commons  House  of  Parliament,"  and  embodying, 
in  an  amended  shape  and  with  additional  developments,  the  petition 
and  reasons  referred  to  by  Mr.  Tremenheere.  The  two  together  ^>- 
pear  to  me,  I  must  say,  however  wo  may  differ  from  some  of  the  views 
and  demands  expressed,  the  most  remai'kable  and  creditable  products 
hitherto  of  trade  organization  among  working  men.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  add,  that  educational  clauses  have,  on  the  representation  of  the  men, 
been  introduced  into  the  new  Collieries  Inspection  Bill,  the  progress 
of  which  a  deputation  of  five,  representing  respectively  the  colliery 
districts  of  West  Yorkshire,  South  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire  and  Stafibrd- 
shire,  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  and  Scotland,  was  sent  to  Loudon  to 
watch.  I  have  before  stated  that  tlie  (General)  *'  Miners*  Association 
of  the  United  Kingdom"  has  failed  to  establish  itself  although  partly 
replaced  by  a  temporary  organization,  called  the  '^Amalgamated 
Union,"  for  the  express  purpose  of  obtaining  a  good  Inspection  Act. 
There  are,  however,  germs  of  local  organization  which  might  be  easily 
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quickened  into  life  far  a  more  energetic  class-resiatanee  even  tibaa 
that  which  trium^ed  in  18^  existing  in  the  shape  of  district  trade 
societies^  the  laws  of  three  of  which  are  before  me. 

The  *' Miners'  Associati^m  of  the  Adwalton  and  Drighlingtoa 
District,  established  January,  1869"  (rules  "revised  and  improved, 
June,  1860^),  consists  "  of  collieries  or  lodges^  composed  of  miners^ 
bjwork  men  and  bojs  employed  in  coUieries,"  under  the  authority 
of  "a  district  board  of  directors,"  "composed  of  one  delegate  from 
each  colliery  or  lodge,  and  three  principal  officers  for  the  district." 
Its  object  is,  to  raise  a  fund  for  insuring  "  a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid 
to  the  members  who  may  be  duly  authorized  by  the  district  board 
of  directors  to  strike  or  cease  work  to  obtain  any  just  and  reason- 
able advance  of  wages  for  the  labour  of  the  members,  or  to  prevent 
any  unjust  reduction  of  wages  for  the  labour  of  the  members,  and  to 
such  as  may  be  thrown  out  of  employment  or  victimised  for  taking 
an  active  part,  or  in  any  way  promoting  the  welfare  of  this  Associa- 
tion, and  to  prevent  all  other  encroachments  upon  the  rights  of  the 
members."  The  district  board  of  directors  has  "power  to  autho- 
rise any  number  of  members  to  strike  or  cease  work ;"  to  "equalise 
and  diminish  the  labours  of  the  members ;"  to  "  send  a  deputation 
to  the  conference  of  any  trades'  union  or  elsewhere  when  deemed 
advisable."  At  the  time  of  authorising  a  strike,  they  are  to  "  lay 
on  an  additional  levy,"  on  aU  the  members  to  the  amount  of  "  one- 
feurth  of  the  expenses  of  the  strike  for  the  first  three  months,  and 
one-half  of  the  expenses  for  the  second  three  months,  and  so  on  after- 
wards." No  colliery  or  lodge  is  to  be  "  allowed  to  strike  or  cease 
work  except  to  prevent  a  reduction  of  wages,"  until  it  has  been 
three  montilis  in  union  with  the  Association.  In  the  case  of  an  au- 
thorised strike,  7s,  a  week  are  to  be  paid  to  every  man  on  strike, 
and  1*.  per  week  to  every  child  under  ten.  Any  colliery  or  lodge 
striking  or  ceasing  work  without  the  consent  of  the  district  meeting 
is  to  receive  no  pay  from  the  funds  of  the  Association  during  the 
strike. 

The  "United  Trades'  Association  of  Miners,  Salt-makers,  and 
Boatmen  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,"  the  rules  of  which  were  passed 
June  6th,  1869,  as  lying  out  of  the  districts  forming  the  subject 
of  this  report,  deserves  mention  only  as  one  of  the  most  curious 
results  of  the  strike  and  lock-out,  through  the  tendency  to  organi- 
zation which  it  developed  in  the  whole  of  the  mining  class.  The 
** boatmen,"  lam  bound  to  say,  have  since  withdrawn  from  the  Asso* 
elation. 

The  rules  of  the  "Miners'  Association,  Bamsley  District,"  were 
revised  February  13th,  1860.  The  objects  of  the  Society  are  "the 
securing  a  proper  remuneration  for  labour,  and  providing  an  allow- 
anee  on  the  death  of  its  members;"  it  is  governed  by  "  local  lodges 
and  delegate  meetings,"  and  includes  both  coal  and  iron-stone  miners. 
The  members  are  divided  into  a  first  and  second  class,  the  former 
paying  6d.  the  latter  3d.  per  week  as  contribution,  9d.  per  fort- 
night of  the  first  class,  4|<^.  of  the  second  class,  together  with  the 
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whole  of  the  levies,  and  three-fourths  of  the  entrance  fees,  "  constitute 
a  labour-defence  and  ^neral  fund,"  applied  "  to  liquidate  all  expenses 
arising  from  lock-outs  and  strikes,  to  the  support  of  yictims,  paying 
delegates'  wages,  and  all  other  general  and  local  necessary  expenses.'' 
No  member  is  to  be  "  eligible  to  receive  relief  as  a  victim"  until  re- 
turned as  such  "  by  a  legal  meeting  of  his  own  lodge."  '*  No  document 
or  other  agreement  in  writing"  is  to  be  presented  "to  employers  or 
their  agents  "  till  duly  examined.  No  lodge  is  to  strike  or  leave  em- 
ployment without  the  sanction  of  the  delegate  meeting,  which  fixes 
"  the  allowance  to  lock-outs  or  members  on  strike."  One-fourth  of 
entrance  fees,  and  Sd,  a  fortnight  per  full  member,  and  l|cf.  a  fort- 
night per  half-member,  form  "  an  accident  fund,"  for  paying  a  weekly 
allowance  to  all  members  "  incapacitated  from  following  their  em- 
ployment from  any  accident  while  at  work  in  or  about  any  colliery  or 
iron-stone  mine ;"  but  no  member  is  to  be  "  allowed  to  contribute  to 
the  accident  fund  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  labour  fund."  The 
death  allowance  is  £8  for  a  member  of  the  first  class,  and  £4  for 
one  of  the  second.  "  Special  rules,  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  each  colliery,  must  be  drawn  up  by  every  lodge,  such 
special  rules  to  be  in  strict  conformity  with  the  general  rules." 

The  rules  last  referred  to  resemble  in  great  measure  those  of  the 
projected  general  "  Miners'  Association."  * 

*  By  the  kindness  of  the  secretary,  Mr.  Mitchell,  I  have  been  supplied  with 
fortnightly  balance-sheets,  and  minutes  of  delegate  meetings  of  this  District  Asbo- 
ciatioD,  which  are  most  valuable  as  exhibiting  the  worMng  of  a  trade  society. 
The  balance-sheet  for  the  fortnight  ending  May  7th,  1860,  shows  an  income  of 
£258  6s.  6J.,  contributed  by  4,022  members,  making,  with  a  balance  of  £29  2«.  1 1</., 
atotalof£2821l9.6<;.  The  expenditure  for  the  fortnight  amounts  to  £1 88 19«.  lld.^ 
leaving  a  balance  to  credit  of  £98  lU.ed.  Oftheexpenditure,«allbut£19  17a.8tf. 
goes  **  to  victims."    Their  claims  are  thus  described : — 

No.  1.  rReceiving  in  all  £10  12«.)  "  have  been  turned  from  their  work  for  being 
active  in  tne  cause,  i.e.  acting  as  delegates,  local  secretaries,  taking  the  chair  at 
meetings,  &c." 

No.  2.  (Receiving  £58  17 1.  6(/.)  "  are  on  strike  for  an  advance  of  wages  given 
by  our  neighbours.  These  coals  have  advanced  20  per  cent,  since  September. 
(See  the  Times.)  The  men  could  get  work  elsewhere  if  they  could  have  a  proper 
clearance  paper.*'    .    .    . 

No.  8.  (Receiving  £60  12«.  Od.)  **have  been  locked  out,  and  can  get  no  clear- 
ance papers  of  any  £nd  ;  so  there  is  no  work  to  be  had.'* 

No.  4.  (Receiving  £28  8«.  9d,)  «'are  locked  out  also,"  &c. 

In  the  balance-sheet  for  the  fortnight  ending  June  4th,  1860,  the  income  falls 
short  of  the  expenditure.  The  contributions  (£145  179.  ll^d.)  with  the  money 
in  hand  (£92  Ot.7^d.)  amount  only  to  £287  18«.  7e/.,  while  the  expenditure  is 
£180  0«.  2^d.,  leaving  the  balance  diminished  to  £57  l&r.  4jtd. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  delegate  meeting  of  May  7th,  1860 
(omitting  proper  names). 

1.  Minutes  of  last  meeting  confirmed. 

2. (Colliery)  to  be  supported  by  the  Board. 

8.  In  the  event  of  any  strike  or  lock-ont,  any  member  or  members  who  may, 
at  the  time  of  such  strike  or  lock-out,  be  in  receipt  of  accident  benefit,  shall  have 
no  claim  on  the  labour  fund  until  such  time  as  he  may  be  fit  to  follow  his  usual 
employment. 

*'  4.  Vote  taken  on  the qnestion ;  decided  against  the  men  by  a  majority  of 

twenty-four  to  twelve. 


•t 
it' 
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Apart  from  the  question  of  wages,  the  chief  economic  ground  of 
contention  between  the  coal-owners  and  their  men  appears  to  be  the 
limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour.     On  this  point,  I  cannot  but  call 
attention  to  the  somewhat  startling  statement  of  the  general  secretary 
to  the  Masters'  Association,  in  the  answers  by  him  to  the  questions 
put  forth  by  this  Committee,  that  a  limitation  of  hours  will  rather 
increase  than  diminish  production.     He  alleges,  as  ''  a  fact  that  can- 
not be  disputed,  that  the  production,  under  the  'eight  hours"  system 
that  has  been  introduced  into  the  South  Yorkshire  District  this  last 
twelve  months,  at  some  of  the  largest  collieries,  is  greatly  in  excess  of 
what  was  ever  produced  by  an  equal*  number  of  men  when  the  men 
worked  twelve  or   thirteen  hours."     He  assigns,  as  the  principal 
reason  for  this,  'Hhat  the  young,  thoughtless  and  improvident,  a&a 
general  rule,  have  two  or  three  days*  spreeing  and  drinking — what 
they  call  pleasure" — during  the  early  part  of  their  "pay"  (time  of 
employment),  because  "they  know  that  they  will  have  the  opportunity 
of  working  all  the  hours  Gfod  sends  [in]  the  latter  part,  to  fetch  up 
their  lost  time."    Under  the  eight  hours'  system,  he  continues,  "  this 
class  are  compelled  to  work  regularly,  so  ihhX  the  pits  would  not  be 
thrown  idle  one,  and  partly  idle  one  or  two  days  in  each  pay,"  but  the 
miners,  day-men,  and  machinery,  would  have  constant  and  steady 
employment.     Our  ft'iend  the  Employer  seems  inclined  to  take  the 
same  view,  provided  the  men  would  work  regularly  the  eight  hours. 
That  a  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour  might  tend  to  render  the 
production  of  coal  more  steady  may  be  conceded.     But  it  is  not  of 
course  to  be  denied,  that  the  general  tendency  of  the  men's  regula- 
tions, practices,  demands,  is,  as  it  always  must  be,  to  restrict  produc- 
tion.    On  the  general  question  of  the  effects  of  such  a  restriction,  it 

"  5.  A ,B — i,C ,D ,E ,F ,G ,  to  be  paid"from  the 

victim  fund. 

**  6.  A  committee  of  five  to  be  appointed  to  consider  and  report  to  the  next 
meeting  on  the  best  means  of  preventing  the  making  of  victims. 

"  7.  G ,  C ,  I ,  K ,  and  Ir ,  be  the  above  committee. 

"8.  This  meeting  is  of  opinion,  that  the  presence  of  Mr.  S and  Mr.  T 

in  London  is  essential  \  and  that  each  district  should  pay  its  proper  quota  of 
expenses  in  proportion  to  numbers. 

"  9.  That  the  disparity  of  numbers  be  taken  into  consideration  in  calculating 

the  proper  sum  that  each  district  shall  pay  towards  the  expenses  of  Mr.  S 

and  Mr.  T now  in  London. 
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10.  That  our  secretary  go  to  see  Mr. ,  Manager  of Collieries,  with  a 

view  of  sending  a  portion  of  our  men  there. 

••11.  A  copy  of  the  rules  to  be  forwarded  to Colliery,  and  they  be  admitted 

according  to  rule. 

••  12.  6«.  to  be  given  to  Mr. ,  as  a  portion  of  his  expenses. 

••  13.  9<f.  per  member  to  be  brought  to  the  next  delegate  meeting. 

••  The  secretary  begs  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  lodges  to  rule  24  (new  rules), 
and  hopes  for  a  better  compliance  with  its  provisions  for  the  future  in  reference 
to  victims.  Good  steady  workmen  can  have  constant  employment  at  -^— ,  and 
houses  found.  The  expenses  of  removing  families  and  effects  paid  by  the  pro* 
prietors.  There  is  no  strike  at  the  works,  and  some  of  the  men  told  me  that 
•twenty  or  thirty  of  our  Bamsley  chaps*  would  do  no  harm,  but  a  deal  of  good 
amongst  them. 

(Signed)         r 
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would  be  quite  out  of  place  for  me  to  enter.  But  it  should  not  be 
overlooked,  that  coal-mining  belongs  to  a  peculiar  category  of  ein- 
ployments,  those  which  consist  in  the  extraction  of  practically  unre* 
newable  wealth.  Without  entering  into  any  calculation  as  to  the  rate 
of  exhaustion  of  oar  supply  of  native  coal,  yet,  at  a  time  when  wa 
hare  bound  ourselves  to  allow  the  freest  access  to  our  coal-fields  to  s 
neighbour  whom,  in  the  same  breath,  we  accuse  of  unsettling  the  peace 
of  £urope,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether,  in  this  instMice  more 
than  in  any  other,  the  public  interest  does  not  conmiand  us  to  allow 
the  freest  scope  to  those  comparatively  trifling  checks  upon  the  too 
rapid  destruction  of  this  necessary  of  our  industrial  and  military  life, 
which  the  private  interest  of  the  miner — ^no  doubt  sometimes  to  the 
inconvenience  of  his  employers — ^prompts  him  to  establish. 

Vn.  Summary. 

If  we  sum  up  the  results  of  this  narrative,  we  shall  find  them,  I 
think,  to  be  as  follows  : — 

1.  Coal-mining  in  West  Yorkshire  has  been  sought  to  be  regu- 
lated, on  the  part  of  the  masters,  by  an  Employers'  Association  which 
has  existed  for  the  last  thirty  years;  but  on  the  part  of  the  men,  bj 
no  distinct  organization  till  the  year  1853. 

2.  In  that  year,  at  or  about  the  time  of  a  rise  in  the  price  of  coal, 
successive  advances  of  wages  were  or  had  to  be  given,  amounting, 
on  the  masters*  showing,  to  30  per  cent,  where  the  rise  in  prices 
amounted  to  45  per  cent.,  or,  according  to  a  more  probable  calculation, 
to  62J  per  cent. 

3.  Without  any  formal  organization,  the  men  met  the  rise  in  prices 
by  a  restriction  on  the  earnings  of  individuals. 

4.  There  being  no  restraint  on  the  admission  of  strangers,  and  the 
trade  itself  being  in  some  of  its  branches  almost  an^nskilled  one,  the 
void  thus  produced  was  filled  up  by  labourers  from  other  employ- 
ments. 

5.  Intense  competition  among  masters,  and  the  violation  by  them 
of  the  rules  of  their  own  association,  at  first  undeiiiand,  and  then 
openly,  led,  in  spite  of  the  check  upon  production  sought  to  be 
exercised  by  the  men,  t^)  over-supply  and  a  fall  in  price. 

6.  A  portion  of  the  masters  sought  to  meet  this,  as  early  as  18oo, 
by  a  considerable  reduction  of  wages,  which,  however,  did  not  suc- 
ceed except  in  the  Gilder^ome  district. 

7.  The  fall  in  prices  haviiij?  attained  to  a  crisis  in  1 858,  the  Mas- 
ters* Association  sought  to  efteot  a  simultaneous  reduction  of  WH;res, 
to  the  extent  of  15  per  cent.,  supporting  it  by  a  resolution  of  mutual 
help  in  case  of  strikes, — Gildorsomo  district,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  said, 
now  advancing  wages. 

8.  To  resist  this  reduction,  was  formed  a  Miners'  Association,  at 
first  local  in  West  Yorkshii-e,  and  partial  strikes  were  organized 
against  individual  masters,  the  men  on  strike  being  maintained  by 
those  at  work  ;  the  Masters*  A^-'^ociation  in  like  manner  supporting 
the  masters  struck  against. 

9.  These  partial  strikes  Laving  lasted  for  s^ome  months,  the  Mas- 
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teni'  Association  decided  on  a  general  '^  lock-ouV'  or  closing  of  all 
the  pitSyin  case  the  men  should  not  accept  the  16  per  cent,  reduction, 
submit  to  all  colliery  regulations,  and  break  up  their  Union. 

10.  Hie  terms  were  not  acceded  to  by  the  men.  Attempts  to 
bring  about  an  accommodation,  made  by  clergymen,  magistrates, 
merchants,  and  willingly  received  by  the  men,  were  rejected  by  the 
Masters'  Association. 

11.  The  Men's  Association  was  now  sought  to  be  enlarged  so  as 
to  embrace  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

12.  Eventually,  a  fM*oposal  to  resume  work  at  7}  per  cent,  reduc- 
tion on  wages,  the  other  demands  of  the  Masters'  Association  being 
set  aside,  was  accepted  by  one  employer,  and  afterwards  acceded  to 
by  the  rest. 

13.  The  whole  of  the  7}  per  cent^  reduction  thus  submitted  to  has 
since  been  recovered ;  and  that  while  prices  were  even  lower  than 
when  the  15  per  cent,  was  sought  to  be  enforced. 

14.  The  results  of  the  strike  and  of  their  trade  organization  are 
therefore  reckoned  by  the  men  to  be  a  victory  over  the  employers 
on  all  points. 

15.  Both  the  masters'  and  the  men's  associations  remain  on  foot. 
The  latter,  although  they  have  failed  to  realize  that  general  organization 
which  was  attempted,  yet,  from  the  mere  support  of  a  strike,  have 
risen  to  the  consideration  and  agitation  of  the  largest  questions  affect- 
ing the  miners'  calling  throughout  the  country ;  hours  of  labour, 
education  of  children,  ventilation,  inspection,  special  training  of 
managers,  apprenticeship. 


To  eke  Honourable  tke  House  of  Commons  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  in  Parliament  assembled. 

The  Humble  Petition  of  the  undersigned  Workers  in  the  Coal  and 

Iron-stone  Mines  of  Great  Britain, 
Sheweth, 

That  your  Petitioners  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  benefits  which 
have  resulted  from  the  statutes  passed  by  your  Honourable  House 
for  the  Inspection  of  Coal  Mines,  and  for  the  prohibition  of  females 
and  young  persons  under  the  age  of  ten  years  from  working  in 
Coal  Mines,  and  are  anxious  that  the  same  may  be  extended  to 
iron-stone  mines. 

That  as  the  present  Act  for  the  Inspection  of  Coal  Mines  will  ex- 
pire in  the  Session  ending  1860,  your  Petitioners  humbly  submit 
that  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mining  population  to  increase 
the  number  of  inspectors,  and  also  to  appoint  a  sufficient  number 
of  sub-inspectors,  to  meet  the  great  increase  in  mining  operations, 
and  to  add  to  their  powers  under  the  next  enactment,  in  order  to 
lessen  the  numerous  accidents  that  from  time  to  time  occur  in  mines. 

That  it  would  be  beneficial  to  give  the  power  of  laying  criminal 
information,  or  any  other  powers  that  may  seem  meet  to  your 
Honourable  House  to  promote  efiiciency ;   and  also,  the  training 
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schools  be  established  for  the  purpose  of  educating  miners,  so  that 
the  J  may  become  skilled  and  competent  to  undertake  the  management 
of  mines. 

That  your  Petitioners  humbly  submit,  that  your  Honourable 
House  consider  the  propriety  of  prohibiting  the  employment  of 
females  on  the  banks  or  pit  heads  of  mines. 

That  your  Petitioners  humbly  submit,  that  the  practice  of  employ- 
ing boys  in  mines  from  the  age  of  ten  to  fourteen  years,  for  more 
than  eight  hours  per  day,  does  not  afford  sufficient  opportunity  for 
obtaining  an  adequate  amount  of  education,  and  is  also  the  main 
cause  of  the  low  social  condition  of  the  miners  in  general. 

Your  Petitioners,  therefore,  humbly  pray  that  some  provisions 
may  be  introduced  into  the  next  Bill  for  the  education  of  the  young 
employed  in  mines  from  the  age  of  ten  to  fourteen  years. 

Your  Petitioners  also  humbly  pray,  that  a  clause  may  be  inserted 
in  the  new  Act,  providing  for  a  fair  system  of  weighing  the  miners' 
material  on  the  pit  bank,  and  thereby  put  a  stop  to  the  constant 
disputes  that,  from  this  cause,  too  often  occur  between  employers 
and  employed. 

And  your  Petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray,  &c. 


The  Operative  Coal  Miners  of  England  and  Scotland^  to  the 
Honourable  Members  of  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament^ 
beg  most  respectfully  to  represent — 

That,  by  the  census  of  1851,  the  numbers  engaged  in  Coal  Mining 
were  220,000  ;  since  which  there  has  been  a  very  large  increase  in 
that  employment. 

That  the  operation  of  Coal  Mining,  as  now  conducted,  is  seriously 
detrimental  to  the  life  and  health  of  those  employed  in  it,  so  that 
while,  according  to  the  Registrar-Generars  return,  the  average  life  of 
the  whole  community  reaches  33.4  years,  that  of  the  collier  is  only  27. 

There  are  two  canses  directly  operating  to  produce  this  fatal  result  : — let, 
accidentfl,  from  which,  "for  the  last  eight  years,  the  average  has  been  1,015 
yearly,  or  four  to  the  thousand — eight  or  ten  times  above  the  general  average  of 
deaths  by  violence  from  dangerous  occupations'*  [see  paper  on  the  "  Loss  of  Life 
in  Coal  MlneB,'*  by  F.  H.  Holland,  Esq.,  vol.  iii.  page  134,  Transactions  of  the 
Association  of  Social  Science]  ;  and  2nd,  the  iigurious  and  unhealthy  nature  of 
the  employment  itself.  Radcliffs  tables  of  the  amount  of  sickness  throughout 
Great  Britain  shows  that  the  average  sickness  from  21  to  60  years  is  but  25 
weeks,  while  that  of  Coal  Miners  average  97  weeks,  or  67  per  cent,  more  than 
the  general  average,  during  the  same  period. 

That  though  it  is  not  likely  accidents  can  be  entirely  avoided— or 
even  the  general  avei*age  of  life  and  health  obtained  in  mining  ope- 
rations,— ^yet,  by  proper  arrangements  of  machinery  and  other  appii* 
anccs,  and  working,  and  by  scientific  and  efficient  operation  of  ven* 
tilation  and  management,  at  least  one-half  of  all  accidents  might  be 
entirely  avoided  ;  the  health  of  all  engaged  might  be  greatly  im- 
proved ;  and  most  of  the  lives,  so  valuable  and  important,  definitely 
prolonged. 
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Tbe  opioioii  here  expressed  will  oommeod  itaelf  at  once  to  all  who  know  the 
nature  of  mining,  and  the  defective  and  anacientiflo  modes  of  working  common 
in  many  places.  This  is  not,  however,  a  matter  of  opinion,  for  in  the  paper  hj 
Mr.  Holland,  before  alluded  to,  it  is  shown  that  in  Northumberland  and  Durham 
(where  one-fourth  of  the  coal  is  raised,  and  one-flfth  of  the  miners  emploved),  a 
better  mtem  of  management  is  carried  out  than  elsewhere — ^the  machinery  is 
better  planned,  and  the  ventilation  more  efficient — and  the  result  is,  that  "  out 
of  a  total  of  248  deaths  from  explosion,  per  annum,  the  north  has  only  21 ;  and, 
therefore,  if  the  average  loss  of  life  was  reduced  by  equal  care,  it  might,  by  the 
average  of  the  north,  be  that  the  1,984  killed  during  the  last  eight  years  would  have 
been  only  845 ;  that  is  to  say,  1,189  lives  have  been  needlessly  thrown  away, 
and  142  might  be  annually  saved  by  the  precautions  now  used  in  one  district, 
in  explosions  alone.'*  The  same  results  applv  still  more  strongly  to  the  deaths 
from  falling-in  of  the  roofs ;  from  accidents  in  shafts,  &c.  [Space  alone  pre- 
venting the  illustrations,  see  page 786,  vol.  iii..  Social  Science  Transactions ;  and 
also  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts  by  the  same  gentleman.]  The  de- 
leterious influence  upon  health,  in  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  medical  men, 
consists  in  the  effect  of  working  in  a  confined,  hot,  dusty,  and  unhealthy  gaseous 
atmosphere;  in  the  excessive  labour  necessary ;  and  in  the  long  hours  of  work- 
ing. These  soon  wear  out  the  strongest  men,  and  induce  the  sickness  and  mor- 
tality previously  named.  That  the  hard  labour  can  be  greatly  altered,  is  not  at 
present  probable ;  but  the  time  of  working  can  be  altered,  and  consequently  the 
evil  effect  may  be  reduced,  to  great  advantage.  In  proof  of  this  opinion,  see  the 
paper  "  On  the  physical  effects  of  diminished  labour,'*  by  Robert  Baker,  Esq., 
Factoiy  Inspector  [page  558,  8rd  vol.  of  Social  Science  Transactions]  while  all 
scientific  and  medical  men  agree  that  a  proper  system  of  ventilation  would  not 
only  prevent  explosions,  but  wocdd  greatly  tend  to  promote  health,  and  strengthen 
and  prolong  life,  in  the  young  and  adult  operatives  thus  engaged. 

That  the  present  Inspection  Act  of  Mines  was  brought  into  ope- 
ration in  1855,  and  will  expire  this  1860  ;  its  object  being  the  pre- 
servation of  the  lives,  and  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
miners  in  general ;  bat  that  the  conditions,  mechanical  and  sanitary, 
now  required  by  law,  are  very  unequally  and  inefficiently  enforced ; 
and  that  the  results  are  injurious  and  unsatisfactory  accordingly. 

The  Act  passed  in  1852,  for  the  ^*  Inspection  of  Mines,'*  has  proved  beneficial 
and  highly  satisfactory,  so  far  as  it  has  been  carried  out.    This  is  proved  by  tiie 
unanimous  testimony  of  all  the  workmen  engaged ;  but  that  it  is  not  worked 
efficiently,  or  that  it  is  not  properly  planned,  may  be  judged  by  the  great  differ- 
ences of  results  in  different  localities,  even  where  the  conditions  of  dan^  are  . 
not  naturally  so  imminent — as  in  Durham  and  the  North.    In  Yorkslure,  tiie 
average  of  deaths  from  accident  has  been  86*4  during  the  last  eight  years  (vary- 
ing from  47  to  245) — a  much  larger  proportion  than  is  proved  to  be  necessary  In 
the  case  of  the  North.    While  the  average  of  lives  of  miners  in  England  is  27 
vears,  and  in  some  places  much  lower,  at  Rothwell  it  only  reaches  21.    At  Ince, 
in  the  "Wigan  Union,  Lancashire  (for  five  years,  by  the  BegiBtrar*B  report),  it 
was  but  17  years.    The  case  of  Ince  being  exceptional  from  explosion,  that 
of  Rothwell,  near  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire,  is  worthy  of  attention.    There  was  no 
serious  accidents  or  explosions  occurring ;  and  two  other  (chiefiy  agricultural) 
villages,  within  two  miles,  reached  an  average  of  better  than  80  yean  at  deatn 
during  the  same  period.    [See  Almanack  of  Social  Science,  I860.]    The  fataUty 
here  indicated,  doubtless  results  from  want  of  proper  arrangements  and  conse- 
quent habits  in  the  pits ;  to  secure  which,  there  is  dther  not  a  proper  system  of 
working  laid  down,  or  it  is  clearly  not  carried  out.    Experienced  persons  say 
that  both  is  the  case,  viz. :    That  the  Inspection  Act  is  defective  in  regn^lations 
and  powers  to  cany  out ;  and  the  Inspectors  are  not  sufficient  in  number  to  be 
able  to  perform  the  duty  properly,  if  inclined. 

The  operative  miners  engaged  in  this  hazardous,  hard,  but  necei- 
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sary  mode  of  employiiient,  are  fully  conscious  of  the  evils  they  suffer; 
and  believing  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  Parliament,  by  general  regu- 
lation, to  ameliorate  much  of  the  evils  tliey  endure,  have  most  ear- 
nestly to  suggest,  in  the  renewal  of  the  Inspection  Act,  that  better 
provisions  may  be  made  for  the  attainment  of  these  most  desirable 
and  humane  objects. 

1.  For  arranging,  checking,  and  inspecting  the  mechanical  work- 
ing in  shafts  and  mines. 

2.  For  providing  and  securing  a  continuous  and  efficient  system 
of  ventilation.     And 

3.  For  Ihniting  the  average  working  of  coal-mines  to  eight  hours 
per  day,  to  all  employed  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Besides  the  natural  evils  before  instanced,  for  the  remedying  of  which  the 
above  regulations  are  solicited,  miners  have  to  contend  with  several  conven- 
tional arrancjcments,  which,  as  now  worked,  are  seriously  detrimental  to  their 
physical  and  moral  well-being. 

There  is  no  legal  or  regulated  system  of  weighing  or  measuring  work  done. 
Colliers  are  paid  hy  measure,  which,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  masters  ortheir  agents, 
is  often  checked  or  forfeited  upon  most  frivolous  pretences ;  and  thus  the  opera- 
tives are  defrauded  of  thousands  of  pounds  annually. 

In  many  instances,  the  system  of  truck  in  goods  and  drink  is  worked  by  stewards 
and  butties,  so  that  the  operative  has  to  pay  high  prices  for  inferior  articles ;  and 
is  induced  and  compelled  to  drink,  or  to  lose  work  and  wage,  to  the  moral  and 
social  detrimtMit  of  themselves  and  families. 

The  employers  have  latterly  established  codes  of  bye-laws  of  a  most  arbitrary, 
oppressive,  and  unjust  nature,  which  they  carry  out  at  pleasure,  by  heavy  fines  or 
imprisonment :  and  in  many  cases,  being  magistrates,  they  sit  upon  the  bench  and 
adjudicate  in  their  own  questions  and  interests. 

These  growing  evils,  seriously  injurious  to  the  operative  miner,  tend  to  pro- 
duce diafttTeetlon  and  un8ettle<l  habits;  and,  by  promoting  and  engendering  ill- 
will,  they  give  rise  to  contentions  and  strikes,  and  many  other  evils,  detrimental 
to  all  concerned  and  the  public  weal.  It  is,  therefore,  most  respectfully 
submitted : — 

4.  TTiut  no  code  of  bye-laws  shall  be  legal  which  are  not  framed 
on  equitable  and  mutual  principles — wlietlier  relating  to  fines  or 
regulations,  betwixt  masters  and  men. 

5.  That  laws  relating  to  the  truck  system  be  strengthened  and 
enforced  by  the  Inspectors — workmen  having  the  power  to  inform. 

6.  That  a  fair  and  ecjuitable  system  of  weighing  and  measuring 
mining  works  be  instituted  by  law,  su])ject  to  tines  for  breach,  and 
placed  under  inspection. 

7.  For  increased  power  to  punish  breaches  of  these  regulations  ]>y 
penal  powers,  whether  against  prinei[)als  or  siibonlinates,  as  well  iis 
of  fining  (in  such  degree  as  may  constitute  ample  punishment)  for 
neglect. 

8.  For  system ising  and  increasing  the  menus  of  inspection,  so  as 
to  obtain  elficient  operation.     And,  lastly, — 

9.  As  all  ex|>eriencc  lias  ])roved  that  no  permanent  improvement 
can  be  achieved  without  a  coiresponding  advnnce  in  knowledge,  in- 
telligence, and  habits,  the  operative  miners,  above  all,  desire  that  a 
good  sound  system  of  intcllectnal,  social,  and  moral  education  may  be 
provided  for  their  children  and  youth  of  both  sexes,  to  be  carried' out 
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upon  the  principles  of  the  Factories  Act  Education  Clauses,  or  in 
such  way  as  may  secure  to  the  rising  generation  the  knowledge  felt 
by  them  to  be  so  essential  to  all  future  social  progression. 

Believing  that  these  things  can  be  sooner,  better,  more  economically, 
and  peaeefuUy  carried  out  and  secured  by  public  legislation,  than  by 
private  enterprise,  or  by  individual  or  local  contention;  knowiug,  in 
fact,  that  however  many  good  and  humane  employers  would  be  will- 
ing to  e^ct  the  measures  desirable,  that  the  selfish,  ignorant,  and 
indisposed  would  negative  any  such  intentions;  and  believing  that 
the  end  to  be  attained  would  not  only  justify  the  means,  but  amply 
— ^in  order,  peace,  and  economy — repay  all  necessary  expenditure ; 
and  that  general  good  and  public  advantage  would  extensively  result 
[See  Mr.  Holland's  paper  throughout]  :  we  most  earnestly  and  re- 
spectfiilly  direct  the  attention  of  Members  of  our  Honourable  Legisla- 
ture to  these  facts  and  suggestions,  with  a  view  of  securing  a  good, 
sound,  and  lasting  measure  of  law,  in  the  renewed  Inspection  Act ; 
so  would  the  blessings  of  thousands  of  hard-working  miners  be 
showered  npon  their  friends,  and  the  future  generations  would  admire 
the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  those  who  would  secure  and  promote 
health,  longevity,  and  the  means  of  happiness,  to  the  operative  miners 
of  Great  Britain. 

{Signed  by  order  of  the  Mineri  Deputation) 

Allen  Tetlow,  Chairman. 

RiCHABD  Mitchell,  Secretary, 

6,  Agar  Street,  Strand,  Feb.  22,  1860. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  THE  STRIKE  AND  LOCK-OUT 

UC  THE 

BUILDING  TBADES  OF  LONDON, 

IN  1859-60. 

rBEPARED  FOK 

€T|c  l^stumal  ^teciotion  Cor  t^e  IPromotion  of  Social  ^ctnur, 

▲T   THE   REQUEST   OF   THE   COMMITTEE   ON   TRADES'   SOCIETIES. 

BY 

G.  SHAW  LEFEVRE  and  THOMAS  R.  BENNET. 


Before  proceeding  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  Strike  and 
Lock-out  in  the  BuUding  Trades  of  London,  of  1869-60,  it  will  he 
well  shortly  to  describe  the  condition  of  the  trade  previous  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Strike,  and  the  relative  positions  of  the  masters 
and  their  workmen. 

Under  the  term  BuUding  Trades  are  generally  included  the  four 
principal  trades, — ^bricklayers,  masons,  plasterers,  carpenters,  and 
joiners  ;  and  the  five  subordinate  trades, — smiths,  slaters,  painters, 
plumbers,  and  ghiziers.  These  subordinate  trades  are,  however,  only 
considered  as  part  of  the  building  trades  when  they  are  carried  on 
in  connexion  with  one  or  more  of  the  former. 

There  are  about  550  Masters  in  London,  of  whom  not  more  than 
100  carry  on  the  four  principal  and  some  one  or  more  of  the  subordinate 
trades ;  the  remainder  are  ready  to  take  a  contract  to  do  all  the  work 
in  any  building ;  they  employ  mechanics  and  labourers  themselves 
for  the  four  principal  trades,  and  sub-let  the  rest  of  the  work. 
These  450  masters  are  said  to  employ  an  aveitige  of  20  men.  Of  the 
remaining  masters — 

Fifty employ  100  men  »=  5,000 

Twenty-five    ... 

Ten 

Eight 

Four     •     •     .     «     . 

Six 

28,800  ; 
which,  added  to  the  9,000  employed  by  the  other  450  masters,  make 
in  round  numbers  38,000  as  the  number  of  workmen  in  the  trade. 

It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that  there  are  very  large  numbers  of 
men  carrying  on  the  subordinate  branches  of  trade,  and  employing 
limited  numbers  of  workmen. 

The  workmen  are  divided  into  skilled  and  unskilled,  or  labourers. 
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200 

„  =  5,000 

99 

300 

„  =  3,000 

» 

500 

„  =4,000 

99 

700 

„  -2,800 

>9 

1,500 

„  —9,000 
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The  last  number  about  12,000,  and  are  in  receipt  of  wages  from  18j» 
to  21  J.  per  week.  They  are  generally  members  of  benefit  societies 
registered  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  but  are  not  combined  or 
organized  in  distinct  trade  societies  or  unions. 

Of  the  skilled  workman,  the  masons  in  London  number  from  800 
to  1,000,  of  whom  about  500  belong  to  a  trade  society,  organized 
throughout  the  country,  and  acting  under  a  central  authority. 

The  bricklayers  number  about  5,000,  and  of  these  3,000  are 
members  of  the  bricklayers'  trade  union,  which  is  confined  to  the 
metropolis. 

The  carpenters  and  joiners  are  in  number  about  13,000,  of  whom 
7,000  are  said  to  be  members  of  different  trade  societies,  which  at 
the  present  time  are  about  forty  in  number,  but  are  gradually  being 
absorbed  into  one  central  i^nion. 

The  plasterers  are  4,000  in  number,  2,000  of  whom  are  members 
of  a  trade  society,  which  has  branches  throughout  the  country. 

The  remaining  skilled  workmen  are  divided  amongst  the  other 
five  trades,  of  whom  the  smiths,  plumbers  and  painters  have  each 
their  distinct  trades'  unions. 

In  all  these  trades  the  skilled  workmen  were  in  receipt  of  5s,  6d. 
for  a  day  of  ten  hours,  with  a  cessation  of  work'  on  Saturday  at  four 
o'clock,  though  receiving  full  pay  for  that  day. 

The  Master  Builders*  Society  was  founded  in  the  year  1834,  for 
mutual  defence,  and  for  the  interchange  of  useful  information  ;  but 
previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Strike  in  1859,  it  consisted  of  but 
few  members. 

The  agitation  which  led  indirectly  to  the  strike  commenced  nearly 
seven  years  ago. 

In  the  spring  of  1 853  a  movement  was  begun  by  the  masons  to 
shorten  the  hours  of  labour.  At  that  time  their  wages  were  5s,  a 
day.  The  carpenters  and  joiners  took  part  with  them  in  the  move- 
ment, but  as  they  preferred  receiving  an  increase  of  wages,  the  move- 
ment was  abandoned  on  the  nmstcrs  giving  an  extra  6d,  a  day. 

In  the  autumn  of  1857  the  question  was  again  opened,  and  the 
carpenters  and  joiners  appointed  delegates  from  about  fifty  different 
establishments,  and  on  June  3rd,  1858,  they  held  an  aggregate  meet- 
ing in  Exeter  Hall,  when  the  following  memorial  was  drawn  up 
and  presented  to  the  Master  Builders'  Society. 

"  To  the  Master  Builders  and  Employers  of  Carpenters  and 

Joiners  of  London  and  its  Vicinity, 

"  Gentlemen, — At  an  aggregate  meeting  of  the  trade,  held  in 
Exeter  Hall,  on  June  3rd,  1858,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  a 
memorial  should  be  presented  to  you,  asking  you  to  reduce  the  hours 
of  labour  from  ten  to  nine  hours  per  day,  vMh  the  present  rate  of 
wages. 

"  The  reason  why  we  ask  this  of  you  is,  we  believe  the  time  has 
come  when  there  must  be  a  better  equalization  of  the  hours  of  labour, 
in  connequence  of  the  great  increase  both  of  population  and  machi- 
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neiy ;  we  are  not  oppoeed  to  Tnaokinery,  but  we  are  of  opmioB  that 
the  working  elasaee  ought  to  reap  flome  benefit  from  its  extensive 
iiitroduetion,  and  the  benefit  we  wish  is  a  mitigatiein  of  the  houn  of 
Jabour. 

'<  We  also  think  that  reducing  our  labour  one  hour  per  day  would 
be  a  great  boon  to  society  in  general,  and  would  have  a  beneficial 
tendency  to  those  employed  in  promoting  their  moral  and  social 
condittm. 

^  <jrentlemen,  the  object  of  this  memorial  is  to  reepectfully  request 
you  to  concede  to  us  the  privilege  of  working  nine  hours  per  day, 
instead  often  (as  at  present).  We  wish  this  alteration  to  take  place 
without  any  diminution  ia  tlie  present  rate  of  wages  ;  should  you 
grant  us  Ihis  boon,  it  will  produce  and  promote  a  better  feelk^ 
between  employer  and  employed,  for  long  hours  of  labour  are  detri- 
meutal  to  both.  Hoping  you  will  consider  this  question  as  employers 
of  labour  belonging  to  a  great  eountry  which  is  held  up  as  a  miodel 
for  the  admiration  of  the  wOTld, 

^'  We  are,  Gentlemen, 
^'  Yours  respectfiiUy^  on  behalf  of  the  Trade  Delegates, 

'*  The  Committke. 

"  Geobge  Potxee,  Secreiarf^* 

On  the  £6th  of  August  the  masters  received  a  deputation  from 
the  carpenters  and  joiners  at  the  Freemasons*  Tavern.  There  were 
present  on  that  occasion  twelve  of  the  largest  employers  in  London, 
and  nine  operatives.  The  operatives  having  stated  their  case,  wi<^ 
drew,  and  the  masters  then  passed  the  f<^owing  resolutions. 

^  That  the  question,  although  raised  by  the  carpenters  and  joiners, 
is  really  a  question  involving  all  trades. 

^  Tint  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  compulsion  by  which  workmen  are 
obliged  to  labour  for  a  given  number  of  hours,  it  really  amou&ts  to 
an  alteration  in  the  rate  of  wages. 

^  That  within  the  last  four  or  five  years  the  price  of  skilled  labour 
has  been  advanced  ten  per  cent.,  and  that  it  does  not  appear  to  this 
meeting  that  there  is  anything  in  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
tunes  to  warrant  a  further  increase  to  the  extent  suggested. 

^'  That  looking  at  the  very  large  aiaount  of  the  interests  involved, 
not  only  as  regards  the  building  trades,  but  obviously  even  beyond 
these  bounds,  this  meeting  does  not  feel  that  they  can  accede  to  the 
request  made,  and  they  come  to  this  resolution  with  the  best  possible 
feeling  of  good-will  to  the  workmen ;  and  they  are  bound  to  say,  that 
the  manner  in  which  this  questioB  has  been  brought  forward  and 
discussed  is  very  creditable  to  those  who  have  speared  as  its 
advocates." 

Copies  of  these  resolwtions  were  given  to  the  deputation. 

In  the  mean  time  the  masons  had  begun  again  to  agitate,  but  this 
time  they  asked  for  the  Saturday  half-holiday.  They  made  a  request 
for  this  on  the  1st  of  June,  1858,  but  on  the  refusal  of  the  masters 
th0y  gave  it  up,  and  joined  with  the  carpenters  and  joiners  in  the 
nine  hours'  movement.    The  two  trades  jointly  sent  a  delegate  to 
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the  bricklayers,  and  the  result  was,  that  a  Conference  met  in  Sep- 
tember, consisting  of  seven  members  of  each  of  the  three  trades. 

This  Conference  drew  up  a  memorial,  which  was  signed  by  the 
Chairman  and  Secretary  of  each  of  these  three  trades,  and  presented 
to  the  masters  on  the  18th  of  November. 

"  To  the  Master  Builders  of  London  and  its  Vicinity, 

"  Gentlemen, — We,  the  operative  carpenters  and  joiners,  stone 
masons  and  bricklayers,  beg  to  lay  before  you  this  memorial,  pray- 
ing for  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour. 

'^  From  daily  experience  in  our  avocations,  we  are  convinced  that 
owing  to  excessive  hours  of  labour  our  worth  as  artisans  is  depre- 
ciated, both  in  a  mental  and  physical  point  of  view. 

'*  We  justify  ourselves  in  taking  this  position  on  the  ground  of  oar 
having  an  equal  right  to  share  with  other  workers  that  large  amount 
of  public  sympathy  which  is  being  now  so  widely  extended  in  the 
direction  of  shortening  the  hours  of  labour. 

'*  The  fact  is  well  known  that  the  present  hours  are  too  many  to 
afford  either  rest  from  exhaustion  or  time  to  improve  the  intellect^ 
so  as  to  acquire  the  knowledge  and  skill  requisite  for  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  invention;  that  continuous  exertion  without  recreation  must 
engender  those  evils  we  deplore;  that  owing  to  this  continuous  exer- 
tion, premature  incapability  must  necessarily  ensue,  whereby  our 
value  in  the  field  of  labour  is  materially  affected,  and  we  ourselves 
are  eventually  lefl  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  public. 

"  Further,  Gentlemen,  your  memorialists  regard  this  question  as  a 
purely  public  one :  a  question  which  does  not  in  the  remotest  degree 
affect  the  employers'  profits,  other  than  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  in- 
crease them ;  and  the  public,  benefiting  as  it  does  by  the  introduction 
of  machinery,  will  not,  we  feel  assured,  deny  to  us  under  your  sanc- 
tion a  like  participation. 

''The  object  we  are  desirous  of  attaining  by  this  memorial  is,  a 
concession  from  our  employers  of  one  hour  per  day,  and  the  present 
rate  of  wages  to  continue;  by  such  a  concession  you  will  relieve  your 
memorialists  from  the  evils  they  at  present  suffer,  and  yourselves 
from  those  future  evils  consequent  upon  our  own. 

''  We  beg  leave  also  to  suggest,  that  the  employers  will  do  well  to 
have  regard  in  all  future  contracts  to  the  nine  hours  per  day^  for  we 
are  so  sanguine  as  to  consider  the  consummation  of  our  desire  inevitable. 

''Trusting,  Gentlemen,  that  our  memorial  will  receive  that  con- 
sideration which  is  due  to  our  wants,  is  the  wish  of  yours  respect- 
fully, the  carpenters  and  joiners,  stone  masons  and  bricklayers. 

"  Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Trade  Committees: — 
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A  copy  of  this  memorial  waa  sent  to  every  master  builder  in 
London. 

The  Builders'  Society  again  met,  and  after  consideration,  agreed  in 
reply  to  refer  the  memoriidists  to  the  above  resolutions  of  ^e  26th 
of  August. 

About  a  month  after  this,  the  painters  and  plasterers  joined  in  the 
movement,  making  altogether  five  trades,  all  of  whom  were  thence- 
forward represented  each  by  seven  members  at  the  Conference. 

Another  application  was  then  made  to  the  masters,  to  know  if 
they  would  receive  a  deputation  from  the  five  United  Building 
Trades.  The  answer  to  that  was  sent  in  a  letter  dated  December 
10th,  1858,  which  stated  that  the  masters  adhered  to  their  former 
resolutions  on  the  subject,  and  considered  that  no  new  facts  or  state- 
ments had  been  brought  forward  which  had  not  been  thoroughly 
argued  in  the  preceding  August,  and  they  declined  to  receive  a 
deputation. 

On  the  26th  of  January,  1859,  the  building  trade  held  another 
meeting  in  Exeter  Hall,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  to  ask  for  a 
definite  answer  from  the  masters. 

On  the  19th  of  March  the  following  letter  was  sent  to  the  master 
builders. 

"  To  the  Members  of  the  Mcuter  Builders^  Society, 

''Gentlemen, — We,  the  Conference  of  the  Building  Trades,  amal- 
gamated for  the  purpose  of  attaining  the  nine  hours  per  day,  deem  it 
expedient  once  more  to  communicate  with  you  on  the  issue  in  ques- 
tion. You  are  doubtless  fully  aware  of  the  whole  of  our  proceedings 
since  we  last  addressed  you,  and  these  proceedings  we  are  convinced 
cannot  fail  to  have  their  due  weight  with  yourselves.  Supported 
as  our  cause  is  by  the  public  press,  acknowledged  favourably  by  the 
Association  of  Architects,  advocated  from  the  pulpit,  and  our  own 
energetic  and  persevering  efforts,  it  cannot  fail  to  call  for  your  entire 
approval. 

''  Your  resolutions  submitted  to  us  do  not  express  any  thing  defi- 
nite ;  but  to  enter  into  debate  on  this  question  by  letter  would  be 
next  to  impossible,  and  is  not  our  intention. 

''This  much  we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  we  consider  this 
movement  has  been  agitated  long  enough  to  entitle  us  to  claim 
either  your  sanction  or  rejection. 

"And  not  doubting  that  it  has  been  discussed  in  your  Association, 
we  respectfully  request  an  answer  from  your  meeting,  whether  you 
will  consider  the  nine  hours  as  a  day's  work.     Yes  or  no. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  on  behalf  of  the  Conference, 

"  Yours  most  respectfully, 

"  Geosok  Potter,  Secretary, 
^\9th March,  \%5l9r 

An  answer  to  this  was  returned,  that  a  meeting  of  the  Metro- 
politan Builders  would  be  convened  by  the  masters  to  consider  the 
rabject. 
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This  meeting  was  held  on  tfao  dOth  of  April,  and  attended  by 
about  soventj  masters,  including  those  who  were,  as  well  as  thoae 
who  were  not,  members  of  the  Association. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed  unanimouslj. 

"  Moved  by  Mr.  Charles  Lucas,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Myers  i — 

'^  That  m  the  c^inion  of  this  meeting  it  is  not  expedient  to  accede  to 
tke  request  of  the  workmen  contained  in  their  letter  of  the  19th  Marc^ 
because  the  present  arrangement  of  hours  is  the  moet  conveiiient  io 
all  parties,  and  does  not  involTc  such  an  amount  c^f  time  as  to  bring 
the  building  workmen  at  all  within  the  limit  of  those  on  whose  behalf 
the  public  iai^est  has  been  excited,  and  its  benevcdence  aronaed 
(the  hours  being  from  six  in  the  morning  to  half-past  five  in  the  aiWr- 
noon,  with  one  hour  and  a  half  interval  for  meals) ;  and  because  moi^ 
public  inconyenience  would  result  from  the  discontinuance  of  work 
at  so  early  an  hour  as  half-past  four,  inTolving,  as  it  would  do,  tto 
stoppage  of  all  machinery,  plant,  and  cattle,  at  an  early  hour. 

''Moved  by  Mr.  Dummage  (of  the  firm  of  W.  Cubitt  and  Co.),  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Kelk  : — 

**  That  if  the  builders  were  to  admit  the  principle  sought  for  bj 
the  workmen,  they  would  take  upon  themselves  the  responsibility 
of  taxing  the  public  more  than  10  per  cent.,  and  establish  a  reguis- 
tion  which  must  necessarily  govern  labour  and  its  value  with  all 
other  trades  throughout  the  country  ;  that,  acting  upon  this  impres- 
sion, this  meeting  records  its  opinion  that  there  is  no  sufficient  rea- 
son at  this  time  to  justify  such  an  advance  as  is  demanded  by  whai 
is  called  the  nine  hours'  movement.  During  the  past  few  years  the 
desire  of  the  master  builders  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand  has 
been  evinced  by  the  fact  that  they  have  given  up,  without  reduction 
of  wages,  one  hour  and  a  half  on  each  Saturday  aflemoon,  and  so  lately 
as  the  year  1853  they  agreed  to  an  advance  of  10  per  cent,  on  the 
wages  then  paid,  by  reason  of  which  the  skilled  workman  on  an 
average  now  receives  33*.  for  58 J  hours'  labour. 

"  That  for  these  reasons,  amongst  others,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting  that  the  request  for  nine  hours,  to  be  paid  for  as  ten  hours, 
ought  not  to  be  acceded  to." 

About  this  time  the  labourers  of  the  various  building  trades  joined 
the  Conference,  and  seven  of  their  body  were  appointed  delegates, 
making  up  the  number  of  the  Conference  to  forty -two. 

On  the  11th  of  May  another  meeting  of  the  building  trade  was 
held  in  Exeter  Hall,  and  the  Conference  were  again  instructed  to 
communicate  with  the  master  builders.  On  the  26th  of  May  the  fol- 
lowing ultimatum  was  sent  by  Mr.  Potter  on  their  account. 

**iJf   ULTIMATUM, 

''  To  the  Members  of  the  Mctster  Builders*  Association, 

"  Gentlemen, — ^At  a  large  meeting  of  the  Building  Trades  lield  in 
Exeter  Hall  on  the  18th  instant,  your  resolutions  were  diiM^ussed,  and 
after  deep  consideration  we  were  unable  to  see  that  you  have  definitelj 
answered  our  letter  of  March  19th,  and  we  are  unwilling  to  believe  4h«t 
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yoa  seriiraBly  ^itertain  tlie  intention  of  taking  on  joorselTes  the 
lesponnbilitj  of  c&uging  the  public  disaster  ^ieh  was  threatenecl 
by  several  of  joar  body  at  jour  meeting  on  the  20tb  April. 

^We  dierefore,  being  influenced  bj  the  most  friendly  feelings, 
once  more  appeal  to  you  to  consider  our  claim,  and  we  respect^iy 
request  a  decisive  answer  from  your  meeting  on  the  9th  June  next, 
whether  you  will  concede  the  nine  hours  as  a  datfs  work. 

^*  I  remain,  Grentlemen  yours  respectfully, 

"  On  behalf  of  the  United  Trades, 

"Geo.  Pottkr,  Secretary.** 

The  following  reply  was  sent  by  the  order  of  the  Builders'  Society. 

"  June  lOth^  1859. 

'*  Sir,— <-Your  letter  of  the  26th  May  was  laid  before  the  Builders' 
Society  yesterday,  and  I  am  desired  to  remind  you,  that  when  you  ad* 
dressed  to  this  Society  your  letter  of  19th  March,  the  Society  felt  that 
the  question  was  too  important  to  be  dealt  with  by  them,  and  it  was 
therefore  determined  to  convene  a  meeting  of  the  Builders  of  the 
Metropolis.  This  meeting  was  held  on  the  20th  April.  Your  letter 
was  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  that  meeting,  and  the  resolu- 
tions then  unanimously  passed  were  forwarded  to  you  iu  due  course 
— ^that  it  appears  to  this  Society,  that  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
those  resolutions  does  very  distinctly  answer  the  request  contained 
in  your  letter  of  the  19th  March,  and  repeated  in  that  of  the 
26th  May. 

**I  am  desired  further  to  say  that  no  ^threat'  has  been  held  oat, 
and  should  any  such  ^public  disaster'  occur,  as  that  to  which  you 
allude,  the  responsibility  must  rest  with  those  who  may  occasion  it. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  yours  obediently, 
^'  Geo.  Wales,  Secretary  to  Builders'  Society. 
«  To  Mr.  Geo.  Potter." 

The  Conference  then  consulted  their  respective  trades,  to  whom 
they  put  two  questions  : — 

1.  Whether  the  question  should  be  postponed. 

2.  Whether  it  should  be  mooted  that  autumn. 

A  majority  decided  in  favour  of  an  immediate  attempt  to  obtain  llie 
nine  hours,  and  it  was  determined  to  send  a  memorial  to  five  firms, 
viz. :  Messrs.  Trollope,  Downos,  Brown  and  Robinson,  M'Clelland 
and  Bird,  and  Holland  and  Allen — ^whose  names  were  selected  by 
chance  out  of  a  hat.  Of  these,  three  only  were  members  of  the 
Masters'  Association.  The  list  was  afterwards  reduced  to  four  firms, 
by  striking  out  Messrs.  Holland  and  Ailen,  with  whom  it  was  thought 
not  advisable  to  interfere,  as  they  were  involved  at  the  time  in  a  strike 
with  their  bricklayers.  A  deputation  from  the  Conference  met  the 
workmen  of  these  four  firms,  and  aided  them  in  drawing  up  memorials 
to  their  respective  masters.     These  were  as  follows. 

"  Gentlemen, — We,  the  men  in  your  employ,  consider  that  the 
time  has  arrived  when  some  alteration  in  the  hours  of  labour  is 
necessary;  and  having  determined  that  the  reduction  of  the  present 
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working  daj  to  nine  hours,  at  the  present  rate  of  wages,  asked  for 
by  the  building  trades  during  a  public  agitation  of  eighteen  monthsy 
would  meet  our  present  requirements,  we  respectfully  solicit  you  to 
concede  the  nine  hours  as  a  day's  work.  A  definite  answer  to  our 
request  is  solicited  by  the  23rd  day  of  July,  1859." 

The  memorials  were  presented  to  these  four  firms  by  one  of  each 
of  the  building  trades.  Amongst  those  who  presented  it  to  Messrs. 
TroUope,  was  a  mason  named  Joseph  Pacey.  Whether  he  delivered 
it  to  Messrs.  TroUope  personally,  or  left  it  for  them  at  their  place  of 
business,  is  a  matter  of  dispute  between  the  masters  and  the  men. 

Messrs.  TroUope  say  it  was  given  them  by  a  clerk;  the  men  aUege 
that  the  deputation  presented  it.  Both  agree  that  Messrs.  TroUope 
received  it  on  the  16th  of  July.  On  the  20th  of  July,  Joseph  Pacey 
was  discharged,  in  consequence,  it  is  asserted  by  the  men,  of  his  having 
formed  one  of  the  deputation.  Messrs.  TroUope  admit  the  discharge, 
but  assign  neglect  of  work  as  the  reason  for  it. 

In  the  memorial  to  Messrs.  TroUope,  th^  men  required  a  definite 
answer  to  their  memorial  by  the  23rd  of  July,  but  on  the  2lBt, 
before  that  time  expired,  the  masons  in  Messrs.  TroUopea*  employ 
struck  in  consequence  of  the  discharge  of  Pacey  On  the  22nd,  the 
Conference  met,  approved  the  proceedings  of  the  masons,  and  deter- 
mined that  all  the  men  at  Trollopes*  should  be  called  out. 

It  appears  that  it  was  not  originally  intended  by  the  Conference 
to  commence  the  strike  at  Messrs.  TroUopes',  but  to  select  by  ballot 
at  which  of  the  four  firms  it  should  commence,  but  this  intention  was 
frustrated  by  the  events  just  narrated. 

The  Conference  then  circulated  the  following  notice  : — 

"  NINE  hours'  movement. 

"  Important  Notice  to  the  Operatives  of  the  Building  Trade. 

**  The  Master  BuUders  having  refused  to  concede  the  nine  hours  as 
a  day's  work,  the  Conference  of  the  United  Building  Trades  have  been 
directed  by  the  members  of  the  movement  to  caU  upon  a  firm  to 
cease  work;  having  done  so,  they  now  appeal  to  you  to  aid  them  in 
supporting  the  men  now  on  strike  at  Messrs.  TroUopes'.  It  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  no  workmen  will  go  in  to  supplant  them  till 
they  have  gained  their  object.  It  is  expected  that  every  man  wUl 
do  his  duty. 

"  By  order  of  tlie  Executive, 

"  Geobge  Potter,  Secretary.^* 

The  strike  having  thus  commenced,  a  public  meeting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Builders  was  convened  on  the  27th  of  July,  at  the 
Freemasons'  Tavern,  at  which  nearly  two  hundred  of  the  principal 
members  of  the  London  Building  Trade  attended.  The  foUowing 
letter  was  presented  at  the  meeting : — 

"  Pavioes*  Arms,  Westxinstee,  Jiify  27tA,  1869. 

«  Sib, — ^As  a  meeting  of  the  Master  Builders  of  the  metropoUs  is 
convened  for  to-day,  to  consider  the  question  of  the  nine  hours,  I 
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think  it  right  that  thej  should  be  informed  why  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Trollope  and  Sons  was  the  first  firm  selected  for  the  men  to  cease 
work;  the  reason  being  that  one  of  the  deputation  presenting  the 
memorial  was^  discharged  on  Wednesday  last  at  a  quarter  past  fire. 
This  so  irritated  the  men  working  at  that  job,  that  they  ceased  work 
the  next  day,  without  consulting  the  Conference  of  the  nine  hours' 
movement.  When  the  Conference  met  on  the  following  Friday, 
to  settle  which  should  be  the  firm  selected,  the  members  fblt  so  in- 
sulted at  Messrs.  TroUopes'  conduct,  that  it  was  decided  by  a  very 
large  majority,  that  the  remainder  of  the  men  should  be  called  out 
for  the  nine  hours  per  day.  You  are  respectfully  requested  to  read 
this  at  the  meeting  of  the  Master  Builders  this  day. 

"  I  remain,  on  behalf  of  the  United  Trades, 

"  George  Potteb,  Secretary, 
"  Mr.  Wales,  Secretary  of  the  Builders'  Society." 
Complaints  were  then  made  by  the  members  of  the  trade,  of  the 
tyranny  and  dictation  of  the  Trades'  Unions,  and  a  firm  determination 
was  announced  to  liberate  the  trade  from  the  thraldom  with  which  it 
was  threatened  by  a  strike  which,  it  was  felt,  was  intended  to  take 
every  employer  in  detail,  after  Messrs.  Trollope  had  been  prostrated 
in  the  struggle. 

After  much  discussion,  it  was  resolved,  "  That  the  metropolitan 
builders  are  compelled  to  close  their  establishments  on  the  6th  of 
August;  but  taking  into  consideration  the  great  number  of  men  who 
wholly  discountenance  the  Conference,  a  Committee  of  twenty  be 
appointed  to  consider  the  best  means  of  opening  the  doors  to  such 
men  as  may  be  willing  to  come  to  work,  independent  of,  and  not 
subject  to,  the  dictation  of  any  society  interfering  with  the  labour  of 
the  working  man." 

A  Committee  was  then  appointed,  which  at  an  adjourned  meeting, 
held  on  the  1st  of  August,  presented  the  following  report. 

^'  Your  Committee  consider  it  desirable  to  preface  a  report  of  their 
proceedings  by  a  brief  record  of  the  origin  and  causes  of  their  con- 
stitution. 

"  A  large  proportion  of  operatives  connected  with  the  building 
trade  have  been  associated  in  various  societies,  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  making  mutual  provision  for  the  ordinary  vicissitudes 
incident  to  their  position.  Provident  co-operation  for  the  attainment 
of  some  security  against  the  many  fortuities  to  which  their  condition 
is  liable,  is  not  merely  unobjectionable,  but  laudable  ;  and  is  at  all 
events  solely  their  own  ooncem,  with  which  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity have  no  right  to  interfere. 

"  But  these  associated  bodies  have  not  rested  content  with  the 
pursuit  of  these  praiseworthy  objects.  They  have  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity of  their  union,  from  time  to  time  to  invade  the  rights  of  their 
employers,  and  control  the  actions  of  their  fellow-workmen  ;  and  by 
their  formidable  combination,  they  have  sometimes  succeeded  in  dic- 
tating to  masters  and  to  men  the  conditions  of  service,  the  terms  of 
employment,  even  the  very  mechanical  economy  of  the  establishments 
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eoimected  with  their  calling.  Various  iil-conftidered  and  pemicioos 
concessions  to  the  turbulent  and  exacting  spirit  of  these  associations 
have  been  wrung  from  the  employers  and  the  independent  operatives, 
until  union  has  risen  to  conspiracy — strength  has  tempted  power  to 
IHToceed  to  intimidation,  and  dictation  has  been  aggravated  to  the 
peremptoriness  of  an  intolerable  tyranny. 

''  At  last,  not  contented  with  this  progressive  exaction  of  more 
wages  for  less  work,  the  Conference  of  the  united  building  trades 
has  issued  the  following  announcement."     (See  p.  60.) 

"  The  reasons  which  are  made  the  premises  of  this  conclusion  are 
thus  stated  by  the  Conference  : — 

'* '  Wo  ask  a  reduction  of  the  working  day  from  ten  hours  to  nine, 
and  the  present  rate  of  wages  to  continue.  The  applying  of  machi- 
nery to  all  the  pursuits  of  htmian  industry  has,  to  a  great  extent, 
rendered  the  demand  for  manual  labour  unnecessary.  In  our  own 
particular  trade  it  already  rips  the  material,  ploughs,  mortises,  and 
tenons,  and  does  everything  except  the  bare  putting  together ;  and 
we  are  warranted  in  anticipating  Airther  depressive  aggressions,  and 
justified  in  attempting  to  provide  a  barrier  against  future  distresses 
by  shortening  the  hours  of  labour.  We  ask  for  the  continuan<»  of 
the  present  rate  of  wages,  because,  through  the  uncertainties  of  em- 
ployment, they  do  not  afR)rd  more  than  the  bare  means  of  subsistence. 
We  seek  to  abolish  systematic  overtime.  In  many  of  the  building 
firms,  it  is  a  ccmmion  practice  for  the  men  employed  to  work  six  and 
a  half  to  seven  days  a  week,  summer  and  winter,  busy  or  otherwise, 
without  the  slightest  necessity  either  for  trade  or  public  convenience, 
but  merely  to  satisfy  a  hungry  craving  on  the  part  of  a  few,  while 
thousands  of  able  and  willing  mechanics  are  starving  in  the  streets 
for  the  want  of  that  food  which  a  part  of  that  labour  would  supply 
them  with.' 

'' Although  the  ultimaite  design  of  proceeding  to  an  eight  hours' 
movement  is  formally  disclaimed  by  the  Conference,  it  follows  as  a 
logical  sequence  from  the  foregoing  statement  of  reasons  for  restrict- 
ing the  hours  of  labour  to  nine.  It  is  there  implied  that  the  be- 
nefits to  be  derived  from  machinery  are  not  the  property  of  society, 
of  its  inventors,  of  those  who  apply  it,  but  are  to  be  appropriated 
by  those  whose  labour  it  is  alleged  it  will  displace  ;  and  diat  no 
labouring  man  should  be  permitted  to  work  a  whole  day  while  any 
other  can  find  employment  only  for  a  half.  It  is  a  noeessary  coroUarj 
from  such  premises,  that  the  superior  industry  of  the  assiduous  work- 
man is  to  be  made  the  plea  for  preventing  him  from  labouring  at 
his  employment,  and  that  the  more  the  ingenuity  of  mankind 
economises  labour,  the  higher  are  to  be  the  perquisites  of  the 
artisan,  and  the  less  he  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  dOb 

*^It  is  not,  however,  with  the  fallacious  political  economy  upom 
which  this  movement  is  founded  that  this  Committee  have  now  to 
deal,  but  with  the  unjustifiable  means  by  which  its  promoters  seek 
to  enforce  it.  So  long  as  each  employer  and  each  artisan  is  lefl  at 
perfect  liberty  to  determine  for  themselves  the  mutual  conditions  of 
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their  engagementSy  there  is  no  honest  ground  for  the  mterfbrence  of 
any  third  party. 

^Bnt  when  bj  means  of  Trades'  Unions^  Conferences,  and  the  ^mnl- 
taneous  action  of  strikes,  working  men  seek  to  compel  their  brother 
operatires  and  their  emplc^ers  to  regulate  their  mutual  agreements 
soleij  at  the  dictation  of  an  irresponsible  extraneous  body,  and  to 
deprive  both  labour  and  capital  of  their  undoubted  right  of  indepen- 
dent judgment  and  entire  liberty  of  action,  it  is  clear  that  the  tyranny 
of  combinations  must  be  resisted  by  the  firmness  and  unanimity  of 
those  who  are  threatened  with  the  infliction  of  their  mandates.  When 
trades'  societies  combine,  it  is  essential  that,  in  self-defence,  their 
victims  should  unite ;  and  your  Committee,  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  all  attempts  to  grapple  with  the  difficulty  rel^ated  to  them  for 
sohition,  regard  the  immediate  establishment,  for  mutual  protection, 
of  an  Association  of  Metropolitan  Master  Builders  as  absolutely 
indispensable. 

^  Your  Committee  therefore  recommend  that  the  gentlemen  present 
at  this  and  the  former  meetii^  do  constitute  themselves  into  a  society 
to  be  called  the  *  Central  Association  of  Master  BuUders,'  to  which 
any  employer  of  workmen  engaged  in  any  business  connected  with 
the  building  trads  should  be  eligible  by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  present  at  the  meeting  at  which  he  is  proposed. 

'^  Your  CcMnmittee  farther  submit  that  the  followii^  (among  others) 
should  be  adopted  as  fundamental  rules  inmiediately  obligatory  and 
binding  upon  each  member  : — 

'^  Thai  no  member  of  this  Associaticm  shall  engage,  or  continue  in 
his  employment,  any  contributor  to  the  funds  of  any  Trades'  Union 
^H*  Trades'  Society  which  practices  interference  with  the  reguhitions 
of  any  establishment,  the  hours  or  terms  of  labour,  the  contracts 
or  agreements  of  employers  or  employed,  or  the  qualification  or  terms 
of  service. 

^^That  no  deputations  of  Trades'  Unions,  Committees,  or  other 
bodies,  with  reference  to  any  objects  refered  to  in  article  3,  be 
received  by  any  member  of  this  Association  on  any  account  whatever ; 
it  being  still  perfectly  open  to  any  workman,  individually,  to  apply 
on  such  subject  to  his  employer,  who  is  recommended  to  be  at  all 
times  open  and  accessible  to  any  personal  representation  of  his  indi- 
vidual operatives. 

^  That  no  member  of  this  Association  shall  engage  or  continue  in 
his  employment  any  workman  whomsoever  until  the  person  engag- 
ing such  workman  shall  have  stipulated  with  and  obtained  from  him 
his  distinct  agreement  and  formal  assent  to  the  conditions  embraced 
in  the  following  form  oi  engagement,  which  shall  be  read  over  to 
every  such  workman,  and  a  copy  whereof  shall  be  handed  to  him 
before  entering  upon  his  work  : — 

*'  *  I  declare  that  I  am  not  now,  nor  will  I  during  the  continuance 

of  my  engagement  with  you  become,  a  member  of,  or  support,  any 

society  which  directly  or  indirectly  interferes  with  the  arrangements 

«  of  this  or  any  other  establishment,  or  the  hours  or  terms  of  labour ; 
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and  ihat  I  reci^nise  the  right  of  employers  and  emplojed  individuallj 
to  make  any  trade  engagements  on  which  thej  may  choose  to  agree.' 
'^  That  no  member  of  this  Association  shall  permit  dictation  inter- 
ference, or  direct  or  indirect  tampering  with  the  management  of  hifl 
establishment,  or  the  engagement,  or  conditions  of  the  service  of  his 
workmen ;  but  that,  in  the  event  of  a  strike  or  turn-out  occurring 
in  the  establishment  of  any  member  of  this  Association  from  reasona 
or  from  causes  which  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  executive  committee, 
entitle  the  employer  so  assailed  to  its  countenance  and  support,  it  ia 
hereby,  and  shall  continue  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  all  the 
membBrs  of  the  Association  shall  sustain,  according  to  their  power 
and  ability,  such  member  in  upholding  the  objects  of  the  Association ; 
it  being  expressly  understood  and  declared,  that  no  acts  shall  warrant 
the  interference  of  this  committee  except  such  as  it  is  the  declared 
object  of  the  foregoing  provisions  to  prevent." 

'*  Your  Committee  further  recommend,  that  all  works  on  which  the 
metropolitan  Builders  are  engaged  within  the  circle  of  the  London 
Postal  District  shall  be  discontinued  Saturday  next,  the  6th  August 
current,  and  that  it  shall  be  intimated  to  each  workman  that,  so  soon 
as  Messrs.  TroUope  and  Sons  have  resumed  their  works,  the  other 
Master  Builders  will  re-open  their  works  on  a  new  agreement^  as  con- 
tained in  the  subjoined  notification,  which  shall  also  be  posted  up 
where  it  can  conveniently  be  done,  at  each  place  where  works  of 
members  are  in  progress. 

"'notice. 

' "' A  formidable  and  wide-spread  combination  of  workmen,  organized 
by  irresponsible  associations  connected  with  a  Conference  of  the 
United  Building  Trades,  having  commenced  to  enforce  by  precon- 
certed dictation  compliance  with  their  demands,  by  compelling  the 
persons  in  the  employment  of  Messrs.  Trollope  and  Sons  to  go  out 
on  strike,  in  order  to  coerce  that  firm  into  obedience  to  the  "  nine 
hours*  movement,"  no  alternative  has  been  left  to  the  Master  Builders, 
in  pure  self-defence,  and  in  justice  to  the  rights  and  independence  of 
the  working  classes,  than  to  meet  this  aggression  by  cakn  and  tem- 
perate resistance. 

"  'It  has  been  distinctly  intimated  to  the  employers,  that  in  the 
event  of  the  present  strike  being  successful,  other  victims  of  the  com- 
bination will  be  taken  in  detail ;  and  it  has,  therefore,  become  essen- 
tial for  every  Master  Builder  who  desires  to  control  the  application  of 
his  own  capital,  and  to  defend  his  right  to  manage  his  own  affiura^ 
to  meet  conspiracy  by  co-operation. 

" '  The  employers  are,  therefore, reluctantly  constrained  to  announce 
that  their  several  works  will  be  discontinued  on  the  6th  of  August, 
in  order  that  their  capital  may  not  be  used  by  the  employed  to  the 
injury  of  their  workmen  and  themselves,  and  in  assisting  an  aggres- 
sion upon  the  very  capitalist  who  supplies  it. 

"'The  employers  are,  however,  fully  alive  to  the  hardship  of 
depriving  those  peaceable  workmen  of  their  employment  who  are 
not  responsible  for  the  strike.     They  readily  acknowledge  the  grave 
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responsibility  of  the  measures  on  which  they  have  agreed,  and  the 
duty  of  so  mitigating  their  stringency  as  that  the  unoffencUng  shall 
be,  as  far  as  possible,  exempted  from  the  infliction  of  the  penalties  of 
which  it  is  essential  that  the  real  aggressors  should  be  made  examples. 

"'It  has  therefore  been  determined,  that  immediately  on  Messrs. 
TroUope  and  Sons  resuming  their  works,  the  other  employers  will 
affi>rd  their  peaceable  and  well-disposed  workmen  an  opportunity  of 
co-operating  with  them  in  crushing  the  pernicious  movement  of  the 
self-constituted  Conference,  by  re-engaging  at  their  respective  works, 
all  who  are  ready,  honestly  and  without  any  equivocation,  to  agree 
to  the  following  conditions,  for  a  faithful  adherence  to  which  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  the  employers  should  trust  to  the  honest 
verbal  assurance  of  the  employed. 

**  *  A  cheque,  or  file-engagement  book,  with  duplicate  successive 
numbers,  shall  be  kept  by  the  foreman,  clerk,  or  other  person  by 
whom  the  workmen  of  the  establishment  are  engaged,  and  he  shall 
read  over  to  each  applicant,  and  hand  to  him  at  the  time  of  his 
engagement,  a  printed  copy  of  the  following  '^  Memorandum  of 
Agreement  :"— 

*<  *  I  declare  that  I  am  not  now,  nor  will  I,  during  the  continuance 
of  my  engagement  with  you,  become  a  member  of,  or  support,  any 
society  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  interferes  with  the  arrangements 
of  this  or  any  other  establishment,  or  the  hours  or  terms  of  labour  ; 
and  that  I  recognise  the  right  of  employers  and  employed  individually 
to  make  any  trade  engagements  on  which  they  may  choose  to  agree. 

**  'Every  workman  shall  be  distinctly  required  to  pledge  his  word 
to  the  observance  of  these  conditions,  and  on  his  name  being  entered 
on  the  file  of  the  engagement  book,  and  the  duplicate  agreement 
detached  and  handed  to  him,  he  may  resume  his  employment.' 

''  Your  Committee  would  further  advise  that  every  firm  connected 
with  the  metropolitan  building  trades  should  be  invited  to  become 
members  of  the  Association,  and  to  co-operate  in  observing  the  fore- 
going suggestions. 

''The  executive  conunittee  of  the  proposed  Association  should 
be  instructed  to  publish  a  calmly  reasoned  address  explanatory  of 
their  proceedings,  to  select  permanent  offices,  and  to  sit  daily  to 
receive  communications,  enrol  members,  enter  subscriptions,  and  di- 
rect all  necessary  measures  during  the  continuance  of  the  strike. 

"  In  conclusion,  your  Committee  would  recommend  that,  to  con- 
tinue to  meritorious  workmen  the  advantages  of  the  legitimate 
objects  from  which  existing  Trades'  Unions  or  Societies  have  been 
diverted,  the  proposed  Association  should  give  authority  to  the 
executive  conunittee  to  submit  for  its  sanction  a  plan  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new,  sound,  and  legitimate  Benefit  Society." 

This  report  was  adopted  by  the  meeting,  and  resolutions  were 
passed  in  accordance  with  it. 

On  the  2nd  of  August,  Lord  Brougham,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
called  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the  strike  and  threatened 
lock-out.     Lord  Granville,  on  the  part  of  the  Governmenti  said  their 
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itttention  had  already  been  drawn  to  the  Bnb|ect,  and  that  as  for  as  it 
was  competent  for  them  to  interfere,  which  could  onlj  be  in  main- 
taining peace  and  order,  they  would  do  so. 

On  the  3rd  of  August  the  operatires  engaged  in  the  building 
trades  made  an  open-air  demonstration  in  Hyde  Park,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  their  disapprobation  of  the  proposed  document. 
Many  thousands  were  present,  and  the  proceedings  were  conducted 
with  regularity,  and  quiet  and  order  were  strictly  preserved.  Sevend 
.speeches  were  made,  and  the  following  resolution  was  carried: — 

^  That  this  meeting  views  with  regret  the  position  of  antagonism 
assumed  by  the  employers,  inasmuch  as  the  spirit  they  display  is 
<»dculated  to  widen  the  breach  already  existing,  by  endeavouring  to 
trample  out  the  spirit  of  humanity  which  originated,  and  still  ani- 
mates, the  nine  hours'  movement ;  and  as  the  pledge  which  they 
would  exact  from  us  by  signing  the  document  they  propose  sub- 
mitting, would  rob  us  of  every  privilege  of  free  men,  and  reduce 
us  to  the  condition  of  serfs,  we  determine  to  use  every  moral  power 
of  resistance,  and  pledge  ourselves  to  use  all  constitutional  measures 
for  bringing  the  nine  hours'  movement  to  a  successful  terminatioa.'* 

On  Saturday,  August  the  6th,  in  conformity  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  their  committee,  and  the  resolutions  carried  by  the 
Master  Builders'  Association,  225  of  the  largest  firms  of  the  city, 
employing,  it  was  said,  24,000  out  of  the  40,000  artisans,*  dosed 
their  shops.  This  number  included  every  builder  employing  more 
than  fifty  men,  and  some  of  the  smaller  firms. 

Sevenil  very  large  and  important  works,  where  many  hundreds 
of  workmen  were  employed,  were  of  necessity  closed;  in  some  cases 
an  extension  of  time  was  conceded  to  the  builders,  in  others  the 
emergency  had  been  provided  for  by  the  insertion  of  a  strike  clanae 
in  the  builders'  contracts. 

Various  attempts  were  made,  during  the  few  days  following  the 
strike,  to  mediate  between  the  two  parties,  by  referring  the  matter  ib 
dispute  to  certain  well-known  and  influential  men,  but,  as  all  theee 
were  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  document  was  to  be  with- 
drawn as  a  prcliminar}''  step  to  the  negotiation,  and  as  the  masters 
declined  to  take  this  step,  they  proved  to  be  abortive. 

At  a  crowded  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Masons,  August  lOth,  m 
resolution  was  unanimously  carried,  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting  that  the  document  presented  to  the  masons  of  London  for 
their  acceptance,  either  verbally  or  in  writing,  is  degrading  and  in- 
sulting, and  that  the  master  builders  have  by  this  act  shown  great 
inconsistency,  by  denouncing  combinations  on  the  part  of  the  woi^- 
men  while  promoting  the  same  line  of  conduct  themselves,  and 
demanding  that  all  the  workmen  in  their  employment  shall  virtually 
constitute  themselves  slaves  to  their  dictation;  and  this  meeting 
pledges  itself  that  it  will  not  resume  work  except  on  the  uhoob- 
ditional  withdrawal  of  everything  in  the  shape  of  m  document, 
promise,  or  agreement." 

The  number  of  men  thrown  out  of  employment  on  the  6th  of 
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Augnst,  exclusive  of  Messrs.  TroUopes'  men,  is  represented  to  luive 
been  upwards  of  20,000 ;  but  of  these  not  more  than  half  were  thrown 
upon  die  support  of  the  Conference.  Of  the  others,  large  numbers  left 
London  immediately  to  seek  work  in  the  country,  and  many  obtained 
work  from  the  smaller  builders  who  had  not  closed  their  shops. 
The  remainder,  who  were  unable  thus  to  obtain  work,  were  one  week 
without  wages,  and  for  the  second  week  they  received  from  the  Con- 
ference 1«.  each,  and  numbered  as  follows : 


Labourers 3,245 

Carpenters    ....  2,816 

Bricklayers  ....  1,077 

Plasterers 662 

Masons 547 

Painters 2I&2 


Smiths 80 

Stone  sawyers    ...       67 
Men  at  Woolwich,  all 
branches 551 


9,407 


These  numbers  gradually  diminished  to  between  5000  and  6000, 
at  which  point  they  remained  steadily  for  some  weeks.  The  sums 
distributed  amougst  them  were  never  more  than  4^.  6J.,  and  averaged 
only  Zs,  6d.  per  week,  though  these  sums  were  increased  in  most 
cases  to  5*.  or  8*.  by  the  several  societies  to  which  the  men  belonged.* 
The  number  of  men  on  strike  at  Messrs.  Trollopes'  was  originally 
312,  but  fell  in  the  second  week  to  240,  and  in  the  third  to  180,  and 
then  by  degrees  to  about  100.  Till  the  end  of  November  they  re- 
ceived from  the  Conference  weekly  sums  varying  from  15*.  to  I2s. 
for  skilled  workmen,  and  from  10*.  to  8«.  for  labourers. 

To  obtain  these  moneys,  meetings  were  held  at  various  towns 
throughout  the  country,  including  Plymouth,  Nottingham,  Birming- 
ham, Sheffield,  Glasgow  and  Manchester,  at  all  of  which  resolutions 
expressive  of  sympathy  with  the  men  were  passed,  and  subscriptions 
remitted  in  aid  of  the  men  locked  out.! 

About  the  same  time  a  movement  was  got  up  by  some  men  who 
disapproved  of  the  strike  and  of  the  interference  of  trades'  societies 
between  masters  and  men,  and  who  formed  an  anti-strike  committee. 
They  received  subscriptions  from  the  public,  and  were  joined  by  about 
five  hundred  men,  who  enrolled  their  names  and  declared  themselves 
ready  to  go  to  work  under  the  declaration,  on  condition  that  it 
should  be  made  a  shop  rule  only,  and  that  the  actual  signing  should 
be  dispensed  with.  But  the  movement  does  not  appear  to  have  met 
with  success,  and  shortly  became  defunct. 

On  the  6th  of  September,  Messrs.  Trollope  intimated  to  the 
Masters'  Association  that  they  had  210  men  at  work  under  the  de- 
claration, whereupon  it  was  resolved — 

"That  all  the  members  of  the  Association  be  recommended  to 
re-open  their  establishments." 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  the  Association  of  Masters 
opened  their  shops  generally  on  the  12th  of  September  to  such  of 
the  operatives  as  chose  to  work  on  the  conditions  of  the  declaration. 

*  See  Append  A.  t  See  Appendix  B. 
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As  the  masters  adhered  to  it,  their  efforts  to  obtain  men  were  iu 
most  cases  without  success  ;  for  where  the  declaration  was  presented, 
very  few  went  in.  At  Messrs.  Cubitt's,  where  900  had  been  em- 
ployed, 200  men  were  re-engaged.  This  number  included  some  of 
the  smiths,  bricklayers,  plasterers,  and  painters,  but  no  skilled  masons. 

In  no  other  case  was  anything  like  the  same  proportion  of  work- 
men re-engaged,  and  most  of  the  great  works  in  the  metropolis  con- 
tinued suspended  from  want  of  skilled  workmen.  At  Messrs.  Pipers, 
out  of  eleven  hundred,  only  twenty-five  sawyers  and  joiners  went  in 

and  re-engaged ;  and  at  Messrs. ,  out  of  twelve  hundred  men,  not 

more  than  half  a  dozen.  Some  few  of  the  members  of  the  Masters* 
Association  opened  their  workshops  without  exacting  the  declaration, 
and  re-engaged  their  workmen  without  difficulty. 

The  number  of  men  who  took  work  at  once  under  the  declaration 
was  hardly  equal  to  those  who  signed  the  anti-strike  declaration. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Trades'  Conference  viewed  with 
great  unwillingness  the  engagement  of  men  under  the  declaration, 
and  kept  a  close  watch  upon  the  workshops  and  buildings  where 
men  were  engaged,  with  a  view  to  dissuading  men  from  joining  on 
such  tciTns.  Their  emissaries  did  not  always  confine  themselves  in 
these  endeavours  within  the  laws,  and  were  on  more  than  one  occasion 
summoned  before  the  police-courts  and  convicted  of  intimidating  and 
annoying  non-society  men.  These  convictions  were  appealed  against, 
but  were  supported  by  the  superior  courts  of  law.* 

During  the  succeeding  week  the  masters  made  some  progress  in 
engaging  workmen  by  scouring  the  country  in  search  of  men  to 
supply  the  places  of  those  who  refused  to  come  in ;  whilst  the  Con- 
ference at  the  Paviors'  Arms,  on  their  part,  did  all  they  could  to  in- 
tercept these  men  before  their  arrival. 

Several  attempts  were  made  from  this  time  by  independent  parties 
to  induce  a  compromise  between  the  masters  and  men,  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  men  should  resume  work  on  the  old  terms,  and 
that  the  document  should  be  withdrawn.  Besides  these  attempts, 
we  find  that  a  negotiation  with  a  similar  object  was  entered  into 
independently  by  the  operative  masons  and  their  masters,  which, 
though  unsuccessful,  was  attended  with  one  important  consequence 
to  the  strike  generally. 

Prior  to  this  negotiation  the  operative  masons  hod  not  been  sup- 
ported iu  the  strike  by  their  separate  Trade  Union,  the  object  of 
the  strike  not  having  been  approved  by  the  society  generally,  and  it 
therefore  not  being  a  legal  strike,  within  the  meaning  of  the  term,  as 
understood  by  the  Society. 

Whilst  negotiating  with  the  masters,  the  men  insisted  upon  the 
absolute  withdrawal  of  the  declaration,  to  which  the  masters 
answered: — 

"That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Master  Builders  cannot  now 
withdraw  a  declaration  (already  assented  to  by  upwards  of  fifteen 


*  See  Law  Journal,  xxix..  Magistrates*  Cases,  83. 
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tliousand  workmen)  which  recognises  the  freedom  of  labour,  and 
acknowledges  the  independence  of  both  workmen  and  employers." 

From  this  time  the  lock-out  of  the  masons  was  considered  to  rest 
solely  on  the  demand  of  the  masters  for  the  declaration.  This  made 
it  a  legal  strike,  according  to  the  rules  of  their  society,  and  entitled 
those  out  of  work,  in  consequence  of  this  demand,  to  an  allowance  of 
ten  shillings  per  week  out  of  the  funds  of  the  society. 

From  this  time  but  little  change  was  made  in  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  masters  and  men  till  the  14th  of  November,  when  the  Con- 
ference at  the  Paviors'  Arms  came'  to  a  decision  to  abandon  the  strike 
at  Messrs.  Trollopes  in  the  following  resolution  : — 

"The  Conference  of  the  Building  Trades  of  London  having  carefully 
considered  the  present  position  of  the  lock-outs,  have  determined  to 
withdraw  the  strike  at  Messrs.  Trollopes',  in  order  effectually  to  oppose 
the  declaration  and  retain  the  support  of  the  trades  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  that  a  determined  stand  be  made  to  entirely  overthrow 
the  odious  document." 

While  this  measure  effected  but  little  change  in  the  numbers  of 
workmen  remaining  out  of  work,  the  masters  who  still  adhered  to 
the  declaration  were  gradually  filling  their  shops  with  workmen  from 
the  country.  The  number  of  men  out  of  work,  which  had  been  up- 
wards of  ten  thousand  in  August,  had  fallen  gradually  to  about  five 
thousand  in  October,  at  which  they  remained  stationary  for  many 
weeks  ;  for  the  support  of  these,  contributions  were  received  which 
for  many  weeks  averaged  about  £1,000,  which  were  distributed  at 
about  4«.  6d,<f  and  for  labourers  3^.  6d. ;  these  sums  it  must  be  evident 
were  so  small  as  to  entail  a  considerable  amount  of  suffering  through- 
out the  winter  months,  to  those  at  least  who  were  without  support 
from  their  separate  trades'  societies.  The  returns  of  the  Registrar- 
Greneral  of  the  mortality  in  the  Building  Trades  were  a  melancholy 
index  of  this,  and  showed  both  the  nature  of  the  hardships  which  the 
men  were  undergoing  and  the  strength  of  purpose  which  induced 
them  still  to  hold  out  against  going  to  work  under  the  document.* 

In  the  beginning  of  December  a  suggestion  was  made  by  Lord 
St.  Leonards  that  the  document  should  be  withdrawn,  and  that,  in 
lieu  of  it,  there  should  be  hung  up  in  every  shop  a  paper  embodying 
the  law  affecting  masters  and  men  in  the  following  terms: — 

"  The  law  affecting  masters  and  workmen  was  framed  with  a  jealous 
regard  to  the  interests  of  the  working  man.  The  Act  of  Parliament 
(6  Creorge  IV.  cap.  129)  which  repealed  all  the  former  laws  relative 
to  the  combination  of  workmen,  states  that  combinations  interfering 
with  the  free  employment  of  capital  and  labour  are  injurious  to  trade 
and  commerce,  dangerous  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  and 
especially  to  the  interests  of  all  who  are  concerned  in  them. 

"The  object  of  the  Act  is  then  declared  to  be  to  make  provision,  as 
well  for  the  security  and  personal  freedom  of  individual  workmen  in 


*  See  Appendices  G.  and  D, 
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the  disposal  of  their  skill  and  labour  as  for  the  security  of  the  property 
and  persons  of  masters  and  employers. 

^'  The  Act  then  makes  the  following  offences  punishable  by  impri- 
sonment not  exceeding  three  months,  with  or  without  hard  labour, 
viz. :  Where  any  person  shall,  by  violence  to  the  person  or  property, 
or  by  threats,  or  by  intimidation,  or  by  molesting,  or  in  any  way 
obstructing  another, — 

''1.  Force,  or  endeavour  to  force,  any  journeyman,  manu&cturer,  or 
workman,  or  other  person  to  depart  from  his  hiring,  employment,  or 
work,  or  to  return  his  work  before  it  is  finished  ; 

*'  2.  Or  prevent,  or  endeavour,  to  prevent,  any  journeyman,  manufac- 
turer, workman,  or  other  person  not  being  hired  or  employed,  from 
hiring  himself  to^  or  from  accepting  work  or  employment  from,  any 
person  or  persons ; 

^3.  Or  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  or  inducing  any  other  person  to 
belong  to  any  club  or  association,  or  to  contribute  to  any  common 
fund,  or  to  pay  any  fine  or  penalty,  or  on  account  of  his  not  belong- 
ing to  any  club  or  association,  or  not  having  contributed,  or  having 
refused  to  contribute,  to  any  common  ftmd,  or  to  pay  any  fine  or 
penalty  ;  or  on  account  of  his  not  having  complied,  or  his  refusing 
to  comply,  with  any  rules,  orders,  resolutions,  or  regulations  made  to 
obtain  an  advance  or  to  reduce  the  rate  of  wages,  or  to  lessen  or  alter 
the  hours  of  working,  or  to  decrease  or  alter  the  quantity  of  work, 
or  to  regulate  the  mode  of  carrying  oa  kdj  manufacture,  trade  or 
business,  or  the  management  thereof ; 

^4.  Or  shall  force,  or  endeavour  to  force,  any  manufacturer  or  person 
carrying  on  any  trade  or  business  to  make  any  alterations  in  his 
mode  of  regulating,  managing,  or  carrying  on  such  trade,  manuj&cture, 
or  business,  or  to  limit  his  number  of  apprentices  or  the  number  or 
description  of  his  journeymen,  workmen,  or  servants. 
But  the  Act  provides  :— 

1«  That  any  persons  may  meet  together  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
consulting  upon  and  determining  the  rate  of  wages  or  prices  upon 
which  the  persons  present  at  such  meeting j  or  any  of  them,  shall  re- 
quire or  demand  for  his  (nt  their  work,  or  the  hours  or  time  for  which 
be  or  they  shall  work  in  any  manufacture,  trade,  or  business  ;  or  may 
enter  into  any  agreement,  verbal  or  written,  among  themselves^  for 
the  purposes  of  fixing  the  rate  of  wages  or  prices  which  the  parties 
entering  into  such  agreement,  or  any  of  them,  shall  require  or  demand 
for  his  or  their  work,  or  the  hours  or  time  for  which  he  or  they  will 
work  in  any  manufiMSture,  trade,  or  business. 

"  This  relates  to  the  men. 

**  2.  The  like  powers  are  conferred  upon  the  master  in  regard  to 
consulting  upon  and  fixing  the  rate  of  wages  or  price,  and  the  hours 
or  time  of  working  ^— «adi  class,  masters  and  men,  are  subject  to  the 
same  law. 

"  By  a  later  Act,  22  Vict.  cap.  34,  passed  to  protect  the  working 
man,  it  is  provided  that  no  one,  whether  in  actual  employment  or  not, 
shall,  by  reason  merely  of  his  entering  into  any  agreement  with  any 
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W0rkmam  w  oiker  person  orperstmsy  for  the  purpose  of  fixing,  or 
endeavouring  to  fix,  the  rate  of  wages  or  rennineration  at  which  the^ 
or  anj  of  them  shall  work,  or  by  reason  merely  of  his  endearonring 
peaceably,  and  in  reasonable  manner,  and  without  threats  or  intimi^ 
datum,  direct  or  indirect,  to  persuade  others  to  cease  or  abstain  from 
work,  in  order  to  obtain  the  rate  of  wages  or  the  altered  hours  of 
labour  so  fixed  or  agreed  upon,  be  deemed  or  taken  to  be  guilty  or 
*  molestation  or  obstruction'  within  ihe  meaning  <^  the  former  Act^ 
and  shall  not  therefore  be  subject  to  prosecution  <»*  indictment  for 
conspiracy.  But  it  is  provided,  that  nothing  contained  in  this  later 
Act  shall  authorize  any  wcnrlunan  to  break  or  depart  from  any  con- 
tract, or  authorize  any  attempt  to  induce  any  wcnrkman  to  break  or 
depart  from  any  contract. 

^*  Such  is  itid  law  which  binds  both  classes.  The  masters  accept 
its  obligaticms  without  reserve,  and  pledge  themselves  to  obey  it  both 
in  letter  and  spirit.  They  have  set  forth  the  provisions  of  the  Act» 
of  Parliament  in  order  that  every  workman  may  be  informed  of  the 
lata  which  binds  him.  The  law  itself,  the  masters  find,  lays  down 
the  true  rules  both  for  them  and  their  men ;  they,  therefore,  hav& 
withdrawn  the  declaration  originally  required  from  the  men,  and 
Bubetitute  this  paper.  It  alone  will  bind  the  woi^anen  who  have 
already  made  or  accepted  the  original  declaration;  all  will  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing.  There  will  be  no  distinction  between  those 
now  at  work  and  those  who  may  resume  work.  The  masters,  in  the 
spirit  of  peace  and  good-will,  require  nothing  of  the  men  but  the 
sane  obe^nce  to  the  law  as  they  themselves  are  ready  to  pay.  The 
law  itself,  and  nothing  more,  but  nothing  less,  shall  become  the  rule 
of  trade. 

^  Hie  simple  object  of  the  masters  is  that,  according  to  the  laws^ 
ihej  and  their  workmen  shall  be  free  to  make  what  agreements  they 
please,  without  the  interference  or  coercion  of  any  other  persons. 
With  that  object,  the  acceptance  of  employment  where  this  paper  is- 
Innig  up  will  be  considered  to  amount  t6  an  admission  by  the  work- 
man that  he  is  not  at  that  time,  and  to  a  declaration  that  during  his 
employment  he  will  not  become,  bound  to  any  rules  or  customs  which 
do  or  would  deprive  him  or  his  fellow-worfanen  of  their  free  liberty 
to  accept  and  continue,  or  to  relinquish  employment  upon  such  terms 
as  they  think  fit. 

*'  Freedom  of  action  will  place  every  man  according  to  his  merit; 

but  the  motto  of  both  men  and  masters  should  be,  *  Let  labour  be 

unshackled.' 

"  St.  Leonabds. 
••  Dec.  10, 1869." 

This  suggestion  of  Lord  St.  Leonards  was  finally,  on  the  6th  of 
February,  agreed  to  by  the  masters  at  a  meeting  held  for  that  purpose, 
and  the  following  resolution  was  passed  : 

"  The  objects  contemplated  by  the  declaration  having  now  been 
accomplished,  its  further  formal  administration  is  unnecessary :  that 
the  suggestion  of  Lord  St.  Leonards  be  adopted  in  substitution  for 
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the  declaration,  and  that  it  be  remitted  to  the  Executive  Committee 
to  take  the  steps  necessaiy  for  giving  effect  to  this  resolution." 

The  effect  of  this  was  to  put  a  final  end  to  the  lock-out  and  strike. 
The  last  dividend  of  the  Conference  was  paid  on  Monday,  February 
27th,  and  the  movement  in  favour  of  the  nine  hours  may  be  con- 
«idered  from  that  time  as  closed  or  postponed. 

A  circular  was  issued  by  the  Conference  expressing  thanks  for 
the  support  they  had  received,  and  suggesting  that,  as  the  ''document^' 
had  been  withdrawn,  the  nine  hours*  movement  should  be  revived. 
It  does  not  however  appear  that  any  steps  have  been  taken  by  the 
Trades  in  furtherance  of  this  suggestion. 

In  an  Appendix  to  this  Report  will  be  found  a  short  resume  of 
the  balance-sheet  of  the  Conference,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
sums  contributed  by  workmen  in  other  trades,  in  London  and  the 
country,  and  expended  by  the  Conference  in  support  of  the  skilled 
workmen  and  labourers  out  of  work,  amounted  to  about  £23,000. 
It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  this  sum  represents  but  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  losses  resulting  to  the  men  from  the  Strike  and 
Lock-out.  The  amount  of  wages  which  was  sacrificed  by  them  would 
be  indicated  by  a  sum  of  nearly  ten  times  the  above  amount ;  whUe, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  losses  entailed  upon  the  masters  by  the  stop- 
page of  their  trade,  from  the  loss  of  profits,  and  from  the  failure  of 
interest  upon  their  capital  invested,  would  be  represented  by  an 
amount  of  great  magnitude, — the  public,  on  their  part,  having  sufiered 
by  the  stoppage  of  many  works  of  immediate  importance,  and  by  the 
interference  with  other  trades  caused  by  the  suspension  of  so  large  a 
branch  of  industry  as  the  Building  Trades,  We  have  abstained  in 
this  Report  from  any  comments  upon  the  conduct  of  the  parties  en- 
gaged in  the  contest ;  but  we  cannot  conclude  ^v^ithout  expressing  our 
hope,  that  the  consideration  of  these  losses,  and  of  the  suffering  and 
ruin  entailed  by  them,  may  have  its  due  weight  in  influencing  the 
conduct  of  both  masters  and  their  workmen  ;  and  that,  in  aid  of 
better  motives,  it  may  lead  to  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  of  forbear- 
ance which  will  be  conducive  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  both 
parties. 
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APPENDIX    A. 
Number  of  Meehamct  and  Labourers  relieved  by  the  Conference  during  the  Strike  and 

Lock-out^  and  the  amounts  paid  away. 


Week  ending 


Aug.  22 
Sept.  5 
12 


»» 


»» 


Oct, 


»» 


19 

26 

3 

10 


9,812 
7,767 
7,821 
7,018 
6,891 
6,296 
6,779 


XE0HAKIC8. 


Each. 

t. 

d. 

1 

1 

8 

0 

3 

6 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

Total. 


£      s. 

681    9 

1,163  11 

1,281    8 

1,402  12 


1,278 
1,269 
1,166 


4 

4 

16 


d. 
8 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Oct. 

17 

»♦ 

24 

If 

81 

Nov 

.    7 

»» 

14 

>» 

21 

If 

28 

Dec. 

6 

»f 

12 

f» 

19 

»f 

24 

Jan. 

2 

»» 

9 

»* 

16 

f* 

28 

f» 

80 

Feb. 

6 

>» 

18 

»» 

20 

1* 

27 

I 


8,814 

2,860 

2,784 

2,826 

2,413 

2,810 

2,268 

2,146 

2,119 

2,094 

2,067 

2,072 

2,121 

2,014 

1,868 

1,881 

1.887 

1,822 

1,712 

1,672 


4  0 

3  6 
8  6 

4  6 
4  6 
4  6 
8  6 
3  6 
3  6 
8  6 
3  0 
2  0 

2  6 

3  0 


4 
4 

4 
4 

4 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


6    0 


666  16  0 

600  10  0 

487  4  0 

686  12  6 

642  18  6 

619  16  0 

894  6  6 

376  7  6 

870  16  6 

866  19  0 

808  11  0 

207  4  0 

266  2  6 

802  2  0 

872  12  0 

866  4  0 

877  8  0 

864  8  0 

342  8  0 

471  12  0 


During  tbese  weeks  the  me- 
chanJCB  and  labourers  were 
paid  equal  dividends. 


LABOUBSRS. 


No.  of  Men. 

Each. 

$.     d. 

2,891 

3    0 

2,838 

2    6 

2,827 

2    6 

2,787 

8    6 

2,680 

8    6 

2,680 

8    6 

1,948 

2    6 

Total. 


£      $.  d. 

483  18  0 

864  16  0 

863    7  6 

487  14  6 

469    0  0 

461  10  0 

248  10  0 


Labourers  suspended. 


In  addition  to  these  sums,  the  Bricklayers*  Society  distributed  among  their 
members  out  on  strike,  and  independently  of  what  they  contributed  to  the  Con- 
ference, the  sum  of  JB8,110. 

In  like  manner,  the  Carpenters  and  Joiners'  Society  distributed  from  their  own 
funds  among  their  members  £6,000,  and  the  Plasterers*  Sodety  the  sum  of  £2,370. 
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BXPIBDITUmX. 

DiTidend  paid  to  Masons  from  August  22  to  November  7 

„        Carpenters  and  Joiners,  ftt>m  Aug.  22  to  Feb.  27 
Bricklayers  ...        ...        ...        ..• 

^  MMUm^KW^SAwm      .••  ...  ...  ...  ... 

X  ai  niCi  p      ...         .•.         ...         ...         •*• 

Woolwich  men 

Stone-sawyers,  from  Aug.  22  to  Nov.  12 
Labourers,  from  Aug.  22  to  Nov.  28  ... 
TroUopes'  men,  from  Aug.  1  to  Nov.  21 


19 
99 


99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
9> 


99  ,9 

Advertisements 
Committees 


£    f. 

d. 

790  18  10 

27      4,461    2 

0 

...      2,986  18 

9 

...      2,799  16 

6 

768    8 

4 

499    1 

3 

168  10 

0 

...      6,626  16 

8 

...      1,482  19 

4 

84  10 

1 

86    7 

8 

74 
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Deputations  and  delegatiana ... 

Loans  repaid    ... 

PHnting^ 

Expenses  of  meetings 

Sending  men  back  to  the  country 

Stationery 

Tramps 

Sundries 

General  ezpenaes,  ezecutlTe  and  audit 


£    9.   d. 

761  10  10 

880    0.  0 

258    1    9 

177  12    0 

79    1    9 

22    7    1 

14    4    0 

86  16    6 

494  11    7 


Total 

•••               •••               ••«               ••• 

SEGXIPT8. 

••• 

•  «• 

22,760    4 

1 

riptio 

ns  received  from  Blackburn      

. . » 

•  B  • 

306    5 

6 

99 

99 

99 

Birmingham    ... 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

858  14 

8 

99 

19 

99 

Bamsley         •.• 

.  •  • 

•  •  • 

280    0 

0 

9* 

99 

99 

Bristol 

•«« 

•  a  * 

809    8 

4 

99 

99 

99 

Dublin            

... 

.  •  . 

860  18 

2 

9* 

99 

99 

Glasgow          

•  •  • 

.  a  • 

866  16 

3 

9* 

99 

99 

Idyerpool        

Manchester     

.  a  • 

•  «  ■ 

618    3 

1 

9* 

99 

9t 

•  •  • 

•  a  • 

887  19 

6 

99 

99 

99 

Nottingham    ~. 

.  •  • 

•  •  « 

152  14 

0 

9« 

99 

99 

Preston 

... 

•  .  ■ 

105    8 

0 

99 

99 

99 

Sheffield          

•  .• 

•  .  * 

173    2 

7 

99 

99 

99 

UnitedFlint-glaas  makers 

.  .* 

•  •  • 

800    0 

0 

99 

If 

99 

jjeecis              •«•        «.  • 

... 

•  •  • 

87  16 

8 

99 

♦» 

99 

Edinburgh 

... 

•  •  • 

62    6 

0 

99 

99 

99 

Derby 

•  «• 

•  .  • 

132    8 

0 

99 

99 

99 

Coachmaken  of  United  Kingdom 

•  •• 

188    5 

0 

99 

99 

99 

238  other  towns  and  places  in 

the 

country        ••• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

8,251    0 

0 

Total  firom  the  country 

•  •• 

•  •• 

8,190  19 

9 

99 

99 

99 

Amalgamated  Engineers'  Society 

8,100    0 

0 

9» 

99 

99 

Bricklayers*  levy 

•  •  • 

•  .• 

682    0 

0 

99 

99 

99 

Boiler  makers  and  iron  ship  buflders 

656    0 

0 

99 

99 

99 

Bookbinders    ... 

•  •  * 

*  •  • 

227    2 

0 

99 

99 

99 

Carpenters'  Societies 

•  •  • 

•  a  . 

614  16 

0 

99 

99 

99 

Compositors'  Society ... 

•  •• 

*  a  • 

620    0 

0 

9» 

»» 

9» 

Cabinet-makers 

•  •* 

•  •• 

170    0 

0 

«* 

9* 

9» 

Cigar^^makers  ^. 

.•• 

•  •• 

103  10 

1 

9* 

9* 

9* 

Coachoiakers 

•  •• 

•  •• 

170  10 

0 

99 

99 

99 

Coopers           

•  a  • 

m^m 

616    0 

0 

99 

V* 

99 

Farriers           

•  «• 

••• 

100    0 

0 

99 

99 

9* 

Hatters           ^ 

•  •• 

•*• 

139    0 

0 

99 

99 

99 

Iron  Founders  of  United  Kingdom 

140    0 

0 

99 

99 

99 

Masons,  General  Union  of 

... 

114  11 

6 

99 

99 

99 

Plasterers*  leries 

•  •  • 

... 

618    0 

0 

99 

99 

99 

Plan»-forte makers    ... 

•  •« 

••• 

300    0 

0 

9» 

99 

99 

Shipwiigltts,  Port  of  London 

•  .• 

800    0 

0 

»• 

9r 

99 

Heynolds's  Newspaper 

»•« 

«^ 

242    8 

5 

9t 

99 

9* 

Tin^^plate  wor  keca 

•  «  • 

.  •  • 

263    0 

0 

9» 

99 

99 

Other  subscriptions,  and  two  eollec-* 

tions  in  London     .«. 

••• 

•  •• 

6,998    9  10 

Total 

in 

London 

•  •• 

•  •« 

14,974    6  10 

Total  Receipts     .^        

•  •* 

•  .  • 

23,165    6 

7 

Total 

Expenditore          •••        ... 

•  «• 

«  •  • 

22,760    4 

1 

Balance 

•«•        •••        •••        •«• 

•  *♦ 

•  •• 

£416    2 

6 

(N.B.    Onlj  the  most  important  snbscriptioiis  have  been  spedally  nodoed.) 
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APPENDIX  C. 

JSxtraetfrom  Seport  qf  Megittrar'Oeneral  of  BirUu^  Jhathi  and  Marriage*  in  Eng^ 

land/or  the  fear  I9&d. 

•*  During  the  latter  part  of  the  jear  the  chief  masters  and  the  men  in  the  build- 
ing trades  of  London  were  in  a  state  of  open  war.  The  masters  closed  their 
establishments  on  August  6th,  and  afterwards  only  employed  men  who  would  sign 
a  document.  The  men  reftised«  to  the  number  it  was  said  of  20,000.  The  Con- 
ference of  the  trades'  societies  distributed  certain  sums  among  their  members ; 
and  in  the  sixth  week  as  many  as  14,000  received  allowances.  These  allowances 
were  however  inadequate ;  the  means  and  credit  of  many  failed ;  the  small  shop- 
lEee^ers,  instead  of  £9  or  £10  took  no  more  than  £2  or  £8  a  week  from  the 
families  of  the  workmen.  The  distress  became  in  some  cases  urgent,  yet  the 
struggle  was  protracted  through  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  wives  evidently 
ihouffht  their  husbands  in  the  right,  and  suffered  with  them  the  pangs  of  hunger. 
A  relieving  officer  thus  writes  on  September  Ist,  *  I  visited  this  man's  lodg- 
ing ;  he  was  out,  but  his  wife  was  in  bcMi,  with  scarcely  a  rag  to  cover  her,  evi- 
dently gradually  sinking  from  want ;  the  room  contained  scarcely  an  article  of  fur- 
niture and  presented  a  most  destitute,  and  neglected,  and  dirty  appearance.  She 
said,  "We  are  starving,  sur;  we  have  nether  fire  nor  food."  "Why,"  I  replied, 
^does  not  your  husband  go  to  work ?  *  ^*  What  1  **  she  exclaimed,  with  consider- 
able energy,  •*  to  become  worse  ttian  a  dave !" ' 

**  This  distress  produced  ultimately  a  sensible  effect  on  the  mortality  of  the  men 
and  their  wives.  As  long  as  there  was  bread,  the  poor  children,  however,  apparently 
had  it ;  until  weakened,  cold,  ill-clad,  they  at  last  died  in  unusual  numbers  as  the 
severe  weather  came  on  towards  the  close  of  the  year. 

**  The  following  table  shows  the  deaths  in  the  various  branches  of  the  building 
tirades  during  three  succMsive  periods  of  six  weeks.  If  the  numbers  in  the  first 
six  weeks  may  be  taken  as  the  average  numbers,  the  excess  in  the  two  following 
periods  is  considerable.  Neither  the  additional  workmen  who  came  to  town,  nor 
the  weather,  will  account  for  the  whole  increase. 


••^Summary  mperiode  of  nz  weeks  of  the  Deaths  in  five  branches  of  the  Building  Trades. 


Periods 

of 

Six  Weeks. 

Bricklajen. 

Carpentera. 

Masons. 

Painters. 

Plasteren. 

• 

■ 

8 

• 

1 

• 

1 

Wives. 

• 

1 

• 

• 

Cblldren. 

• 

1 

• 

> 

• 

• 

1 

• 

S 

1  Children 

1859. 

Sept.  10 
to 

8 

6 

29 

24 

26 

106 

8 

2 

11 

26 

10 

51 

4 

1 

16 

Oct.  22.  J 

Oct.  221 

« 

to      \ 
Dec.  8.  J 

19 

10 

80 

69 

22 

101 

9 

6 

16 

87 

17 

67 

6 

7 

11 

Dec.     3) 

to     f 

Jan.  14,  ( 

1860.  ) 

16 

12 

54 

47 

26 

185 

10 

6 

16 

42 

14 

60 

10 

6 

34" 
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APPENDIX  D. 
Extract  from  Letter  of  a  Scripture  Reader  ofapopuloue  district  in  London. 

**  I  am  able  to  testi^,  from  personal  obeervation,  of  the  very  great  distreas  which 
the  strike  has  caused  m  the  cases  of  many  families  living  in  my  district.  I  hare 
seen  many  families  reduced  from  a  state  of  comparative  comfort  to  one  of  extreme 
wretchedness.  Piece  after  piece  of  their  fondture  was  sold  to  procure  bread ; 
their  clothes  were  pawned,  and  at  last,  where  there  had  been  prosperitvand  com- 
fort, nothing  remained  but  ruin  and  misery ;  some  of  them  have  left  the  district, 
but  some  remidn. 

'*  There  is  a  couple  named ;  they  are  young  people,  were  married  just  be- 
fore the  strike  commenced  last  year,  they  seemed  likely  to  do  well ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  strike  the  man  lost  his  work,  became  reckless,  enlisted  into  the 
army,  leaving  his  wife  in  the  greatest  distress. 

"1  recollect,  too,  visiting  a  family  named  ;  they  were  a  short  time  ago 

bordering  on  starvation,  and  this,  I  was  assured,  was  directly  attributable  to  the 
strike. 

"  But  the  most  painful  case  which  has  come  under  my  notice  was  that  of  a  family 

named .    I  became  acquainted  with  the  man  a  few  years  ago,  he  was  areiy 

industrious,  sober  and  intelligent  man,  but  his  misfortune  commenced  with  the 
strike;  he  was  not  a  *  society  man,*  and  did  not  wish  to  strike ;  his  fumitore  gra- 
dually disappeared,  his  decent  clothes  were  all  at  last  lodged  in  the  pawnshop, 
and  he  and  his  family  reduced  to  great  want.  At  last,  after  being  out  of  worik 
several  months,  he  obtained  employment,  but  it  proved  too  much  for  his  exhausted 
frame ;  after  working  for  a  few  days  he  was  attacked  by  fever,  and  died  after  a 
week's  illness,  leaving  a  wife  and  several  young  children,  who  are  at  the  present 
time,  I  fear,  without  clothes  or  food.  Until  lately  I  have  been  enga^gedonly  in  a 
part  of  my  district,  had  I  been  engaged  in  the  whole  of  the  district  during 
the  last  twelve  months,  I  believe  I  should  be  able  to  bring  forward  many  other 
painfull  and  distressing  cases. 

••  June  2nd,  1860." 
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PEINTERS'  STRIKES  AND  TRADE  UNIONS 

SINCE  JANUARY,  1845. 

PREPARED  FOR 

^c  ICotumal  Steocuiium  tot  tfie  ^romotton  of  i&odol  &titmt, 

AT  THE  BEQUEST  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  TRADES*  SOCIETIES. 

By  J.  W.  CROMPTON.* 


^<^^^^^^»'<^Vrf^^V<^S<^<^^^'S>'W^^^^ 


Various  Typographical  Societies  throughout  the  kingdom  were  united 
in  Januaiy,  1845,  and  formed  the  National  Typographical  Association. 
The  affairs  of  the  Association  were  managed  by  a  Central  Board  or 
Committee,  consisting  of  five  District  Boards  collectively — in  which 
resided  the  executive  power,  a  majority  of  whose  votes  decided  every 
question — and  the  Committees  of  each  Local  Society  or  Branch 
belonging  to  the  Union. 
The  five  Districts  were 

Northern — Scotland,  having  Eight  Branches  or 

Local  Societies  at  principal  towns,  with       800  members. 
Western — ^Ireland,  Eleven  Branches    ...      „  669       „ 

Midland — ^Twenty-two  Branches  ...      „  714       „ 

South-Western — Twelve  Branches      ...      „  237       „ 

South-Eastem — Seven  Branches  ...      „  2,000       „ 


Total  4,320  members. 

The  Trade  in  Manchester  did  not  join  the  Association,  and  remained 
united  amongst  themselves  in  a  Society  which  had  previously  been 
in  association  with  the  Northern  Union.  Most  of  the  Societies 
which  had  formed  part  of  the  Northern  Union  joined  the  National 
Association,  the  Northern  Union  ceasing  to  exist.  The  Association 
was  formed  to  enable  the  profession  to  co-operate  throughout  the 
kingdom  in  carrying  on  any  defensive  warfare  with  their  employers, 
and  to  come  to  a  common  understanding  on  matters  in  dispute  affect- 
ing the  general  welfare  of  the  trade. 


*  I  deare  to  express  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Melson,  of  Livei|x>ol,  Mr.  Dronfield,  of 
Sheffield,  and  Mr.  Wilkie,  of  Edinburgh,  as  well  as  to  several  Master  Printers,  for 
tbeir  invalnaUe  assistanoe  in  preparing  this  Report. 
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A  case  of  dispute  between  employer  and  employed  being  brought 
before  a  Local  Society's  or  Branch  Committee,  their  decision  was 
submitted  to  the  District  Board  of  Direction,  for  approval  and  confir- 
mation :  if  the  question  was  thought  too  important  for  the  decisioa 
of  the  District  Board,  it  was  laid  before  the  Central  Board,  which 
finally  gave  or  reused  the  support  of  the  Associatian  aceording  to 
its  own  judgment.  The  appeal  to  the  Executive  was  final  so  far  as 
the  Association  was  concerned,  but  each  District  Board  could  act 
independently,  if  it  thought  fit  to  do  so,  in  any  matter,  but  without 
the  support  of  the  Association  and  use  of  its  funds.  It  was  the  aim 
of  the  Association  to  produce,  as  far  as  possible,  a  uniformity  of 
trade  usages  throughout  the  country,  to  bring  the  profesaion  to  a 
common  understanding  on  all  questions  arising  between  employers 
and  employed,  especially  in  relation  to  the  number  of  apprentices  or 
boys  in  proportion  to  journeymen  printers,  and  the  prices  of  labour,  and 
to  support  the  unemployed  to  a  limited  extent  while  in  search  of  work. 

It  was  thus  hoped  that  strikes  would  beQome  less  frequent,  or  at 
least  shortened  in  duration,  and  that  the  tramp  system  would  be 
abolished,  by  the  substitution  of  a  weekly  payment  made  in  the  town 
to  which  the  hand  belonged  while  unemployed.  The  Committee  of 
Management  being  the  centre,  each  District  Board  and  Local  Society 
acted  to  some  extent  independently,  having  the  judgment  and  support 
of  the  Executive  to  fall  back  upon  in  case  of  need. 

In  case  of  a  dispute  arising  between  masters  and  men  in  which  the 
Executive  determined  to  support  the  demands  of  the  men,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  were  withdrawn  from  the  office,  receiving 
strike  allowance  if  the  employers  did  not  yield  ;  tiie  office  being 
denominated  unfair,  and  the  employer  being  obliged  to  get  what 
workmen  he  could,  non-mermbers  of  the  Association. 

Members  of  the  Association,  however,  in  certain  districts,  did  not 
refuse  to  work  with  non-members  in  offices  where  association  rules 
were  not  violated,  and  from  which  men  had  not  been  discharged 
solely  upon  the  ground  of  being  members  of  the  Association,  and  in 
order  to  make  way  for  non-members. 

In  the  first  half-year  twenty-six  cases  of  dispute  were  submitted 
to  the  Executive,  such  as  the  following:  — 

Were  men  working  in  '^  unfair  "  offices  entitled  to  admission  into 
the  Association  on  payment  of  entrance  fee  ? 

Decided,  that  the  office  must  be  declared  ^'  fair''  by  the  District  Board. 

The  London  employers  sought  to  reduce  the  price  of  work  IdL 
per  1,000  for  appeal  cases.  This  was  resisted,  and  after  a  month's 
struggle  the  employers  gave  way. 

It  was  decided  that  the  weekly  allowance  to  members  on  strike 
was  to  be  paid  only  for  six  months  after  the  date  of  the  strike. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  gross  income  was  £1,637  17     8| 

Total  expenditure  713  17     1 


Greneral  babmce  in  hands  of  Associati<m  ...      £924    0    7| 
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The  second  Report  speaks  favoarablj  of  the  position  of  the  Associa- 
tion, the  number  of  members  increasing.  Twenty-five  cases  of  dis- 
pute were  submitted  to  the  ExecntiYe  in  the  second  half-year. 

An  employer  in  the  Northern  District  having  attempted  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  wages,  the  attempt  was  resisted,  «nd  a^r  six  weeks' 
struggle  the  employer  yielded. 

The  trade  generally  being  brisk  in  the  North,  and  a  restrictive 
system  as  to  the  number  of  apprentices  in  offices  having  been  adopted 
in  Edinburgh  some  three  years  previously,  journeymen's  wages  in 
Edinburgh  rose  from  lis,  and  14^.,  at  the  passing  of  the  restrictive 
laws,  to  ISs.  and  20s,  average  rate  per  week. 

Work  from  an  "  unffiir  *'  office  was  not  to  be  done  by  a  "  fair  "  office.. 

In  this  Beport  a  great  decrease  in  the  number  of  tramps  seeking 
employment  is  noticed  in  several  districts,  indicating  the  success  of 
the  Association  in  this  direction.  Number  of  membOTs,  at  the  end  of 
second  half-year,  4,970. 

Gross  income ...         ...         ...     £2,461     7     6 

Previous  balance     ...         ...         ...         ...  924     0     7^ 

£3,385     8     H 
Total  expenditure 1,397  14  lo| 

Balance  in  hand     £1,987  13     3 


In  March,  1846,  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  the  Association  was 
held,  to  consider  a  proposition  emanating  from  the  London  Society, 
and  sanctioned  by  tiie  Executive,  witii  reference  to  the  number  of 
apprentices  the  trade  ought  to  recognise  in  proportion  to  journeymen. 

In  some  offices  no  apprentices  were  employed  ;  in  others,  the  pro- 
portion varied  frtun  nine  men  to  four  boys  to  as  many  boys  as  men, 
and  even  more. 

It  was  proposed  and  resolved,  that 

In  book  offices,  or  book  and  newspaper  offices,  one  apprentice  should 
be  allowed  to  four  men,  each  office  being  allowed  two  apprentices, 
irrespective  of  the  number  of  men. 

In  newspaper  offices  not  more  than  three  apprentices  shall  be 
employed  ;  and  where  more  than  one  newspaper  is  made  up,  a  portion 
of  one  being  used  in  the  production  of  a  second,  two  apprentices  to  be 
allowed  for  eadi  paper  so  produced.  No  apprentice  allowed  upon  a 
daily  paper. 

It  was  also  resolved  that  all  boys  must  be  legally  bound  as  appren- 
tices, and  in  the  case  of  a  boy  being  under  a  second  master  he  must 
be  bound  to  him  by  a  written  witnessed  agreement. 

The  third  Report  notices  general  prosperity  in  the  trade  in  the 
Northern  and  Midland  Districts.  In  ^e  North,  Sunday  wages  were 
raised  to  doable  week-day  wages ;  a  rise  of  about  Ss,  per  week  is 
noticed  in  two  Midland  localities. 

Forty-six  cases  of  dispute  were  submitted  to  the  Executive,  and 
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several  offices  were  closed  in  which  the  recognised  rate  of  wages 

in  the  locality  was  not  given. 
Members  refusing  to  pay  their  subscription  were  expelled  from  the 

Association,  the  office  being  consequently  closed  to  Society  men,  it 

was  however  subsequently  reopened. 

.  The  number  of  members  increased  to  5,421. 

Gross  income       ...         ...         ...         ...     £2,068  16  10| 

Previous  balance 1,987  13     3 


£4,056  10     1| 
Expenditure  (£771  invested  in  £790  stock)     2,144    6    0 

Balance       ...         ...         ...     £1,912    4     1| 

In  the  fourth  half-year  of  the  Association's  existence,  upwards  of 
ninety  cases  of  dispute  were  submitted  to  the  Executive. 

A  strike  occurred  in  London  with  reference  to  the  apprentice 
regulations  adopted  by  the  Association,  involving  an  expenditure  of 
£500  in  payments  to  men  on  strike. 

In  the  South-eastern  District  alone  (which  included  London)  the 
expenditure  and  pa3rments  to  unemployed  hands  not  on  strike 
amounted  to  £1,200,  trade  being  very  duU. 

Double  subscriptions  were  paid  for  six  mouths  by  employed 
members,  one  shilling  instead  of  sixpence  per  week.  Thirty-eight 
employers  in  Edinburgh  combined  to  break  up  the  Association  in 
December,  1846,  preferring  to  employ  non-society  men.  This  strike 
terminating  in  favour  of  the  masters,  broke  up  the  Edinburgh  Society. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1846  a  defalcation  was  discovered  in  the 
accounts  of  a  district,  amounting  to  £90  17«.  3<f.,  and  this,  combined 
with  other  causes,  produced  a  feeling  of  distrust  and  dissatisfaction 
throughout  the  trade,  leading  many  to  desert  the  Association  ;  and 
ultimately  it  was  found  necessary  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  unite  the 
trade  throughout  the  kingdom  into  one  Association. 

A  difference  of  opinion  existed  as  to  the  desirability  of  supporting 
the  unemployed  bauds  connected  with  the  Association  out  of  the 
Association  funds ;  it  was  thought  unfair  advantage  was  taken  of  it; 
and  the  tramp  system,  which  assisted  men  in  travelling  expenses 
while  in  search  of  work,  was  preferred  in  some  localities  ;  in  large 
towns,  however,  the  new  system  established  by  the  Association  of 
supporting  the  unemployed  men  with  a  weekly  allowance  of  6s,  was 
found  to  work  satisfactorily. 

With  a  view  of  saving  the  funds  of  the  Association  by  giving  em- 
ployment to  the  unemployed  London  hands  on  strike,  a  newspaper 
was  established,  which  did  not  succeed  as  was  expected,  and  the 
scheme  had  to  be  abandoned,  entailing  a  loss  on  the  Association  of 
about  £100.  The  Association  seems  to  have  exercised  its  power  with 
moderation  and  with  firmness  ;  but  the  opprobrious  epithets  bestowed 
on  those  who  stood  aloof  from  the  Association  indicates  a  feeling  of 
bitterness  against  non-unionists  not  justified  by  the  position  thej  took. 
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During  the  year  1847,  the  Edinburgh  strike,  ak'eadj  noticed,  cost 
the  Association  £2,000,  which,  combined  with  payments  to  unem- 
ployed members  to  the  extent  of  £1,900,  placed  the  Association  in  an 
embarrassed  position  ;  and  although  attempts  were  made  to  introduce 
concord  throughout  the  Union  by  modifying  rules  relating  to  allow- 
ance to  unemployed,  &c.,  the  Association  broke  up  in  the  course  of 
the  year  into  District  Associations  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  real  and  fundamental  cause  of  the  weakness  and  decline  of  the 
National  Association  lay  in  the  &ct  that  the  labour  market  was  over- 
stocked ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  unite  the  whole  trade  into  one 
organized  body  sufficiently  strong  in  their  union  to  give  some  sup- 
port to  the  unemployed,  to  prevent  them  from  being  tempted  to- 
accept  "  unfair  "  terms,  as  well  as  to  maintain  those  on  strike. 

The  National  Typographical  Association  was  succeeded  in  June, 
1849,  by  the  Provincial  Typographical  Association,  managed  by  an 
Executive  Committee,  and  having  Branch  Societies  in  seventeen  of 
the  principal  towns  in  England ;  London,  Manchester,  and  Birming- 
ham being  excepted. 

This  Association  attempted  to  accomplish  in  the  provinces  of 
England  what  the  National  Association  aimed  to  realize  for  the  trade 
throughout  the  kingdom,  aiming  especially  to  avoid  collisions  between 
employers  and  employed,  denuwding  for  the  men  only  what  it 
believed  to  be  reasonable,  and  restraining  unjustifiable  action  on  the 
part  of  the  men. 

Commencing  with  seventeen  Branches  and  481  members,  it  gra- 
dually gained  strength,  and  in  the  third  year  of  its  existence  numbered 
twenty-one  Branches  and  600  members. 

In  1852  Manchester  became  a  Branch ;  but  the  trade  was  still  too 
much  divided  to  enable  the  Association  to  do  more  than  mediate 
iietween  employers  and  employed  in  certain  localities,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  resist  any  encroachments  made  upon  the  trade  usages  of  each 
locality. 

The  strikes  with  which  this  Association  has  had  to  deal  have 
invariably  been  local,  and  afiecting  only  one  office  in  the  same 
locality  at  one  time  and  for  the  same  cause. 

A  strike  was  authorized  by  the  Executive  in  Liverpool,  fourteen 
hands  having  left  an  office  owing  to  mere  labouring  men  having 
been  put  to  presswork.     This  strike  cost  the  Association  £108. 

A  man  was  also  supported  on  strike  in  another  Liverpool  office ; 
his  master  declining  to  pay  the  wages  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
receive. 

With  a  view  of  relieving  the  trade  of  surplus  hands,  several  Emigra- 
tion Societies  were  formed;  and  in  the  year  1853  it  was  proposed  to  the 
trade  throughout  the  kingdom  to  unite  in  establishing  the  National 
Typographical  Emigration  Society. 

It  was  proposed  that  every  Association  of  journeymen  printers,  and 
apprentices  in  their  last  year,  wishing  to  become  a  Branch,  shall  con- 
tribute lOs.  per  month  for  every  ten  members  earning  more  than 
two-thirds  wages;  less  then  two-thirds, 6«.  8</.;  less  than  one-third, 
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3#.  4d,;  and  in  proportioii  to  whateyer  sum  sach  gubscriptMm  may 
amount  to,  lor  the  period  of  two  jean^  sliall  be  the  elahn  of  such 
Branch  as  to  the  nnmber  of  emigrants  to  be  allotted  for  its  disposal 
in  accordanee  with  the  following  scale : — 
Ho.  of  ftill  fojing  Members  in  BnuuA. 
200  at  £10  per  month,  in  two  years,  £240>  .   .  , 

100  at  £5    do.     do.      do.      do.      £i20/  *^"*  ^'^  ^ 
13J  gnmta  of  £18  each  to  Anstralm,  1    or,  40  and  20  £6  grants 
6§        do.        do.        do.  ■*     do.       /  U>  America;  and  so  on 
in  proportion* 

The  six  pound  shares  to  be  allotted  by  ballot  every  three  numths. 
One  share  of  £6  being  allowed  to  an  emigrant  proceeding  to  Ame- 
rica, three  shares  (£18)  being  allowed  to  an  emigrant  proceeding  to 
Australia. 

It  was  hoped  that  by  thus  joining  to  enable  some  of  the  trade  to 
emigrate,  the  surplus  of  labour  might  be  reduced,  and  an  efiectire 
remedy  found  for  the  evils  whidi  the  trade  had  attempted  to  remove 
by  restrictive  regulations  as  to  the  number  of  apprentices,  which  re- 
gulations, however,  they  had  never  been  able  fullj  to  enforce*  It  wa» 
expected  that  400  or  600  hands  would  be  enabled  to  emigrate  in  two 
years.  The  scheme,  however,  did  not  meet  with  the  genend  support 
expected,  and  the  number  of  emigrants  who  went  out  with  mean» 
provided  by  the  Association  was  comparatively  limited. 

The  Liverpool  Society,  in  1853,  anticipating  some  improvement  in 
trade  on  the  passing  of  the  act  affecting  advertisement  duty  and  news- 
paper supplement  stamps,  asked  frcrni  their  employers  that  the 
'*  extra  wages  for  overtime  "  should  commence  frrai  seven  p.x., 
instead  of  from  ten  p.m.  as  previously.  Twenty-four  employers 
acquiesced,  ten  objected ;  the  trade  being  however  firm  in  the  demand, 
with  one  exception  the  employers  agreed.  The  office  of  the  employer 
who  did  not  come  to  terms  was  closed. 

On  entering  upon  the  sixth  year  of  its  existence,  the  Association 
numbered  twenty-eight  Branches  and  1,125  members ;  nevertheless, 
the  Association  was  unable  to  enforce  its  rule  in  all  localities  limit- 
ing the  number  of  apprentices.  The  towns  Newcastle,  Leeds,  Bir- 
mingham, Derby,  Leicester,  and  Bristol  still  remained  unconnected 
with  it. 

Owing  to  the  trade  not  being  thoroughly  united,  and  the  general 
superabundance  of  labour,  the  Executive  Committee  frequently  had 
to  recommend  a  submission  to  certain  grievances  rather  than  the 
alternative  of  a  strike. 

A  case  of  this  kind  occurred  at  Liverpool  in  1857.  The  custom 
of  the  town  had  always  been  to  allow  only  professional  hands  to  feed 
the  machines,  whether  jobbing  or  news.  A  largo  employer,  however, 
wished  to  put  non-profcasioual  hands  to  the  work,  which,  if  permitted 
to  all  employers,  would  sacrifice  the  profession  to  the  extent  of  £30 
per  week. 

The  Liverpool  Society  naturally  desired  to  resist  this  ;  the  Execu- 
tive, however,  feeling  that  in  the  then  existing  state  of  trade  the  evil 
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could'  wok  be  fflicceMfuUif  seusted^  mora  espeeially'  as-  in  oUier  lacg/^ 
towns  the  feeding  of  the  machiiie»  was  not  olaimed'  by  the  profession^ 
recomamidodx  submissioB  tO'the  change,,  and  that  thie.  hieai- soeiety's 
vcdiB  be*ii8Boindedi. 

Thia  wn^finalljp  agneed  to^by  the  Liverpool  Branohy  on  the  under- 
standingrtfaal)  thow  members  who^ during  the  twel^^a  months-foUowdng 
the  alterattoin,  lost  situations*  ini  consequence  of  thet' change  ediould.be 
entitled<tDraeeive  strike  ailowauce  from  the  Association*  There,  is 
ao  VQOoni  of  thi»  alliawiaiice: having  been  claimed.. 

In  l*868v.the  Association  numbered  thlrtg^-three  Branches  and.  1,322. 
members;  A.  seriou8<  stnike  occun^  at  Birmingham  (which  town 
becuw  &  Bcanch'  in  1856)  eaidy  in  L8o8,.  costing  the  Association^ 
neanly  £3/My  tiwenty-six  hands  being  upon  strike.  A  newspi^er 
office,  publidiing  a  daily  paper,  and.  supphf-ing.  also  the  materials  £or 
a.  weekly  one,  demanded  that,  the  men  shouldi  trans&r  the  matter 
eciginaUy  psepared  for  the  dtdfy  papec^  and  put  it. into  form-  for  liie 
weekly  paper,  only  receiving  pa3rment  at  the  established  rate  for 
piecework  on  the  quantity  of  type  set  for  the*  daily  paper.  This 
being  equivalrait  to  a*  reduction  in.  wages^  or  working,  for  nothing,  the 
men.  determined  to  resist*     The  paper  Portly,  afiber  ceased,  to  exist*. 

Jki  September,  L858,  a>  strike  occurrod  in  a  newspaper  o£Guse  in. 
Sheffield,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  non-society  hands,  which  the 
Sxecudive  determined  to  cesist^  beings  coavinned  that  the  employer's 
•bjeet.  was  toobtain  a  redaction^  in  the  rate  of  wages  ^  paid.  Eighteen 
haade  stcuck,.  and  received  strike-ailowaace  to«  the.  extent  ofl  about 
£252,  in  addition  to*  which  a.  sum<  of  £73  was*  paid  by  the  local 
floeiety.  In  comiexion  with  this  strike,  an  action  foi:  libel  cost  the. 
local  society  for  damages*  and  litigation^  ai  fucther  sum  of  £L,062. 
The  printens'  societies  in  various  parts  o£  the  country,, and  the. trades'' 
nnimui  of  Sheffield,. contributed £873' towards  thislacge  amount*.  No 
important  strike  took  place  in  L969t  The  Association  consisted 
e£  ti&irty'^ve  Branches  and  1,351  members  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  totid  number  of  cases  in>  which  the  Association  has  made>pay- 
mente  to  members,  in  consideration-  of  sacrifices  made.  in.  support  of 
union  regulati0ns^.since  ite  establishment  in  June,  1849,  to  December, 
1859,  is  sixty-six  Of  theses  disputes,  sixiy-one  originated  in  em* 
ployers  attempting  to*  set  aside  thie  customs-  of  the  respective  towns  ; 
and  Ave  were  caused  by  men  requesting  an  increase  of  wages. 

Thirty-seven  of  these  cases  ^  may  be  denominated  strikes,  the 
**  offices^'  being  '^  closed"  to  Shiciety  men,,  and.  nonnieoiety  men  taking 
their  places.  In.  thirty-diree  of  these  oasesi  the  men  gave,  notice, 
and  in  four  the  employers*.  In  eleven  of  these  stidkes,  some  of  the 
men  refiised  to^  come  out,  vie.  in.  two  cases- eig)it,  in  one  six,'  in  two 
tipo,  and  in  mx  one.  The:  numbw  of  men>  involved  in.  each  sti*iko 
▼nies  from'  one  to  twent^-ux,  fi^«  being  about  tha  average.. 

In  several  cases  of  slnke  an  amicable  amingpnent  was  made,  and 
the  offices  '*  re-opened^ 

In  the  twenty-nine  cases  of  dispute  which  did  not  result  in  a  strike, 
the  offices  remained  open  through  the  influence  of  the  Executive)  and 
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other  causes)  either  with  the  masters  or  men ;  but  in  twenty-three 
cases  some  of  the  men  were  discharged. 

The  Provincial  Typographical  Association  aims  to  regulate  the 
provincial  trade  by  supporting  its  local  societies  in  limiting  the 
hours  of  labour  and  the  number  of  apprentices,  and  maintaining  the 
standard  rates  of  wages  of  each  locality.  The  Association  derives  its 
income  from  entrance  fees,  weekly  subscriptions,  and  fines  ;  the  en- 
trance fee  varies  from  1«.  to  2$,  6d,  per  member,  according  to  the 
amount  of  cash  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Association  at  the  time  of 
entrance.*  Branch  societies  of  the  Association  pay  a  subscription  of 
2d.  per  member  per  week  to  the  Association  fdnds  ;  members  only 
partially  employed  being  exempt  from  payment  if  their  wages  amount 
to  less  than  one-half  the  current  rate  ;  those  in  receipt  of  one-half  to 
three-quarters  pay  one-half  subscription  ;  those  in  receipt  of  more 
than  three-fourths  full  wages  pay  the  full  subscription,  2d,  per  week. 

The  Association  rule  regulating  the  number  of  apprentices  is  as 
follows : — 

''  That  no  office  shall  be  deemed  worthy  of  imitation  where  there 
is  a  greater  number  of  apprentices  than  two,  unless  four  journeymen 
have  been  regularly  employed  for  six  months,  when  the  number 
may  be  increased  to  three,  but  on  no  account  to  have  more  than 
three. 

'^  That  in  all  towns  where  custom  has  recognised  the  wisdom  of  this 
limitation,  no  innovation  shall  be  permitted  in  any  society  connected 
with  the  Provincial  Association."  In  other  towns,  where  a  greater 
number  of  apprentices  has  been  permitted,  the  number  not  to  be 
allowed  to  increase,  and  local  societies  in  such  towns  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  reduce  the  number  to  the  prescribed  limits. 

With  reference  to  the  working  time,  at  the  established  rate  of 
weekly  wages,  the  hours  are  limited  to  fifty-nine  per  week  (which  is 
counted  as  sixty,  nine  hours  on  Saturday  being  charged  and  paid  for 
as  ten),  as  a  maximum.  Overtime  and  Sunday  work  are  left  to  local 
arrangement.  No  newspaper  or  other  publication  is  allowed  to  be 
**  farmed,"  that  is  to  say,  in  no  fair  office  is  an  overseer  or  foreman 
permitted  to  enter  into  an  engagement  with  the  proprietor  of  the  paper 
to  get  it  out  for  so  much  a  week  or  month. 

Persons  are  only  eligible  to  become  members  of  the  Association 
who  have  served  seven  years*  legal  apprenticeship  in  the  printing, 
printing  and  bookbinding,  or  printing  and  stationery  business. 

On  a  strike  being  authorized  by  the  Executive  in  resisting  any 
encroachment  on  the  privileges  of  the  profession,  the  men  on  strike 
receive,  weekly  from  the  fhnds  of  the  Association,  for  a  period  of  six 
months,  payments  according  to  the  following  scale : — First  nine 
weeks,  three-quarters  ;  second  nine  weeks,  one-half,  and  for  the  last 
eight  weeks,  one-third  wages  of  the  locality.  The  men  above  fifty 
years  of  age  receive  payments  for  thirty-six  weeks ;  first  twelve 

*  The  ftmdii  of  the  AModation,  according  to  the  last  half-yearly  report  (June 
8(Hh,  1860)  amotmt  to  £786  1«.  M, 
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weeks,  three-fourths ;  second  twelve  weeks,  one-half ;  and  last 
twelve  weeks,  one-third  of  the  regular  wages  of  the  locality.  Over- 
seers, and  others  receiving  extra  wages,  are  paid  a  strike  allowance 
proportionate  to  the  wages  they  have  received.  Should  a  strike 
hand  obtain  employment,  the  surplus  of  his  earnings  and  strike 
money  over  and  above  the  established  wages  is  deducted  from  the 
amount  of  strike  allowance  otherwise  due. 

If,  on  the  expiration  of  the  six  months,  a  strike  hand  is  obliged  to 
seek  work  in  another  locality,  he  is  provided  with  a  strike  card, 
which,  on  presentation  to  the  treasurer  of  a  Branch,  will  entitle  him  to 
receive  double  the  amount  of  relief  due  to 'a  member  not  on  strike 
travelling  in  search  of  employment.  This  allowance  varies  according 
to  the  size  of  the  Branch  ;  a  large  society  allowing  6s.  and  10«.  to  a 
strike  hand,  a  small  Branch  paying  only  Is.  or  2«.,  both  being  paid 
to  the  same  individual  once  only  in  twelve  months. 

Each  Branch  society  of  the  Provincial  Association  has  special  rules 
of  its  own,  conformable  to  the  rules  of  tiie  Association,  but  which  the 
Association  is  not  bound  to  support  in  case  of  violation.  The  local 
societies  geneitdly  make  some  provision  for  death,  sickness,  for  mem- 
bers out  of  employment,  and  some  relief  is  given  to  men  travelling  in 
search  of  employment  if  they  are  members  of  a  society  reciprocating 
the  allowance.  This  relief  varies  from  6d.  to  5s.,  with  something 
extra  on  Saturdays. 

In  case  of  dispute  arising  between  a  master  and  his  men,  the  local 
society's  Committee  decide  upon  the  propriety  or  otherwise  of  resist- 
ing the  encroachment ;  if  they  decide  it  ought  to  be  resisted,  they 
submit  their  decision  to  the  Executive,  which  endeavours  by  deputa- 
tion to  adjust  the  dispute,  having  recourse  finally  to  a  strike  if  they 
are  convinced  circumstances  justify  it. 

The  Executive  remark  in  their  fifteenth  half-yearly  Report  with 
reference  to  strikes — 

"  Many  Branches  have  submitted  cases  which  they  conceived  called 
for  extreme  measures,  but  in  which  the  Executive  have,  after  due 
inquiry  and  consideration,  concluded  otherwise.  Strikes  are  at  best 
an  evil ;  and,  although  they  are  occasionally  necessary,  should  not  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Executive  be  resorted  to  except  in  flagrant  innova- 
tions, and  then  only  when  all  other  measures  have  failed,  and  when, 
besides,  a  hope  of  success  can  be  reasonably  entertained. 

**  The  expenditure  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  the  endurance  of 
much  individual  sufiering,  are  not  the  only  sequences  of  a  strike,  as 
it  sometimes  happens  that  they  also  lead  to  an  aggravation  of  the 
very  evils  sought  to  be  remedied." 

The  rates  of  wages,  and  customs  as  to  extra  rate  per  hour  overtime, 
vary  in  difierent  localities.  At  Liverpool,  the  rates  are  dOs.  per  week 
of  fifty-nine  hours,  day  labour,  with  2d.  per  hour  extra  before  eight 
in  the  morning  or  after  seven  in  the  evening,  in  jobbing  offices,  or 
newspapers  published  not  oftener  than  twice  a  week  ;  three  times  a 
week  or  more,  Sd.  per  hour  extra  overtime  or  nightwork.  Dajrwork 
is  thus  paid  for  at  6d.  per  hour;  overtime  or  nightwork  Sd.  and  9d^ 
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per  faonr.    TliereiflnorQlelimitingiiainMif.kboii^ 
vste  df  wages. 

In  -Sheffield,  rthe  rate  of  -wagee  .per  'week  -ef  ififilP|Hni]ie  'houiTB  ^k  SBa.p 
oivertime  6d,ipeir  hour.  iDaifyaiewB  Jiaads  receining  6c.  (per  ymek. 
extra,  and  7€f.  iper  >li<Rir  overtime,  l^ightnrork  ftom  iten  p.h.  I» 
five  A.M.,  and  ^Sunday  labour,  Sef.  penfaourtextva,  iCkf.  per  boar. 

The  Provincial  Typographioal  A-raediatian  doea  joet  pemnit «  aon- 
BOcietDT  man'torwork  ivatheooietymen,  but  admiaaiou  into  ^he  Society 
is  refused  tto  none  who  iiave  served  in  the  bsidness  the  .proper  appBen- 
ticeshipof-se^en  years.  The  Association  aUows  imatteronoe  set  np 
to  lie  used  by  the  «aine  proprietor  for  as  many^pnrpDses  as  fhe  'thudu 
fit,  butja  'proprietor  of  a  inewspaper  ^would  :nat  be  spermitted  to  sell,  or 
transfer  by  fmntual  arrangement,  matter  prefwsed  for  bis  piq)er  ta 
leappear  in  the  columns  g£  a  ipaper  'belonging  'to.anoiher  proprieta:. 
A  case  however  occnrred  ?at  iBimningham  in  165.7,  in  Violatiou  of  this 
principle,  lin  which  the  iEjcecutive  of  -the  Provincial  Association  re- 
fused 'to.authariae .a  strike,  and  -the  men  submitted  .to  the  ^mevanee. 

!Fhe  liondmi  Trade  is  united  in  two  rSocietiBS,  >thejLandon  Socifidy 
of  'Compositors  .«nd  ILondon  Socie^  *of  ibssomen.  The  Society  of 
Compositors  is  established  >to  ^protect  wages  of  'labour,  tigreeahly  ;ta 
provisions  cantained  in  rthe  tLcoidon  -Scale  of  Prises, . 'agreed  to  by  .a 
Conferenoe  of  Master  Printers  .and  tCompositois  in  1847,  ihe  soale  of 
prices  regulating  news  and  parliamentary  work,  and  auchrcnstiims 
usages  as  belong  to  the  profession  not  directly  •mentioned  in  the 
seales. 

Such  protection  is  sul^ect  rto  tthe  decision  of  «n  Arbitration  Gom^ 
mittee,xoi»isting.of  ihree  masters  :nominated  by  the  snasters  in  wham 
office  the  dispute  has  arken,  >and  ithree  jouimeymen  who  Are  nat 
employed  in  the  said  office  to  be  nominated  by  (the  journeymen:;  ihm 
Committee  is  presided  lOver  :by  a  barrister  as  'tshairman,  appointed 
annually,  and  who  in  all  cases  of  division  in  which  iihe  votes  of  ihe 
arbitrators  -ore  equal,  'decides  the  •  question  at  issue  by  ihis^casting 
vote.  The  Arbitration 'Conmiittee  base  their -decisions  on  *a  Scale 
made  in  1810,  with  additions,  definitions,  and  explanations  arrauged 
at  a  ^Conference  of  Master  (Printers  and  •Campostlors  in  1847. 

in  ease  a  dispute. arise  affecting  >the  scale  of  ipriees  or  eustomA  of 
the  (London  Trade,  and  ithe  jmaster  refuse  to  anbmit  the  tquestianat 
issue  to  the  Arbitration  Oonunittee,  the  .Society  may  require  the-jmsn 
to  give  up  tiieir  situations,  )and  until  a  general  meeting  of  the  Trade 
be  called,  tempomrily  idose  (the  office  to  members  d*  the  SooieiR^ 
Members  who  lose  'their  situations  seoeive  as  follows— 

Those  who  have  paid  in  last  thirteen  weeks'  lemployment  juat  less 
than  Ss.  M.,  2Ss.;  not  ilessthan^.  Bd,,  20s.;  ,2s.3d.:ajkd  less,  ISs. 
per  week  for -ten  (weeks.;  tlhe^poTineiit  being  prolonged  one  week  for 
ovary  six  months*  membership,  twenty*BtK  weeks  being  the  jnoKi* 
mom  'period  alloiived.  In  ihe  event  of  a  atrike^iand  eamii^  less  itfaaa. 
38«.  per  week  in  ^partial  <employmeDt,  that  >8nm  is  made  .up  by  the 
saoiety. 

'Cases  of  dispute  on  which  the  Committee  of  the  Compositors' 
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aad  Committee  of  Maeter  Printers'  Soeiety  do  not  agree,  are 
«abmitted  to  the  Arbitratioii  Committee ;  hmt  if  iiie  Coo^oritors* 
Committee  and  Master  Printers'  Committee  ane  unanimoiu,  no  fnrther 
appeal  is  allowed. 

A  London  Compositor  receives  not  less  than  Ms,  per  week,  work- 
ing ten  hours  and  a  half  per  day ;  and  if  engaged  upon  a  weeklj 
papeTj  not  less  than  36s.  per  week. 

Since  tlie  Edinburgh  strike  in  1847)  and  the  breaking  up  of  the 
National  Association,  there  seems  to  faa^e  been  no  strike  of  anj 
moment  in  Scotland  in  the  printing  trade.  The  Seottish  Tjrpcv- 
gmphical  Association  has  at  pr^ent  Branches  in  eighteen  of  the 
priucipai  towns.  The  Association  minimum  rate  of  wages  in  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  is  26s.  per  week  of  sixty  hours  for  compositors 
and  pressmen  ;  in  the  provinces  the  minimum  is  20s.  lor  sixty  houn^ 
labour  per  week  ;  3d,  per  hour  extra  is  charged  for  nightwork  after 
nine  p.u.  or  before  six  am.  Time  hands  are  paid  overtime  on  all 
hours  they  have  worked  above  sizly  per  week. 

Hie  rates  paid  for  piecework  are  according  to  a  regular  scale  of 
prices  mutually  accepted  by  masters  and  men,  and  the  moat  eordiai 
understanding  seems  to  exist  between  employers  and  emplojred  ia 
Scotland. 

Daring  the  iMt  two  yean,  a  ri»  m  «eeklj  wage.  «>d  •  redaction 
in  the  hours  of  labour  per  week  has  been  acceded  to  the  men  in 
both  Edinbui^  and  Glasgow ;  but  as  piecework  is  the  rule,  and  a 
number  of  the  steadiest  and  most  expert  workmen  are  employed  at 
from  26s.  to  30».  per  week,  there  are  complaints  made  by  the  piece 
hands  of  inferior  work,  idle  time,  and  low  wages. 

In  Glasgow,  the  piece  prices  are  maximum  as  well  as  minimnm,  no 
member  being  allowed  to  work  for  more  or  less  than  the  established 


The  trade  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgowhave  reeently  prepared  a  new 
scale  of  piecework  prices,  which  the  masters  seem  inclined  to  adopt 
without  finally  accepting  and  acknowledging  it  as  binding  upon  them. 

In  Ireland  there  seems  to  have  been  no  general  union  of  the 
Printers'  Societies  sinoe  the  dissolutioa  of  the  National  AsBOciadoiL 

There  are  Societies  in  Dublin,  Bel&st,  Garlow,  Clonmel,  Cork, 
Gralway,  Kilkenny,  Londonderry,  Limerick,  and  Wexford,  which  are 
recognised  by  the  trade  and  act  in  ocMioert  with  their  brethren  in 
EnghMid  aad  Seodand. 

The  Dublin  Typographical  Provident  Society  naturally  takes  the 
precedence  of  the  ether  Iridi  societies. 

It  is  composed  of  journeymen  printers  of  the  city  of  DnUin,  and 
its  objects  are  the  formation  of  a  permanent  fund  for  affixrding  relief 
to  such  of  its  members  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  out  of  employ* 
ment,  to  assist  such  as  may  wish  to  emigrate,  io  settle  the  priee  ef 
labour,  by  oommnnication  between  employers  and  employed,  aad 
promote  the  general  interests  of  its  members. 

The  weekly  subscription  is  Id.  for  every  Ss.  earned,  Zs.  per  week 
being  mavimum  subscription. 
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An  nnemplojed  member,  who  has  not  lost  his  situation  through 
any  negligence  or  improper  conduct  on  his  part,  may  receive  in  weekly 
payments  of  6«.  the  sum  of  £4  in  twelve  months,  from  the  first 
week  in  May  in  each  year. 

Sick  members  are  not  entitled  to  receive  this  weekly  allowance, 
but  Is.  in  twenty  of  the  weekly  receipts  is  appropriated  to  a  super* 
annuation  fund,  providing  a  weekly  payment  for  members  incapaci- 
tated by  old  age  and  bodily  infirmity  from  earning  a  livelihood. 
On  the  decease  of  a  member  his  representatives  are  entitled  to 
receive  a  sum  of  £3. 

A  member  desiring  to  emigrate  to  America  or  other  foreign  part 
(with  the  intention  of  there  obtaining  employment  as  a  printer),  and 
who  has  paid  while  in  work  one  hundred  and  four  weeks'  subscript 
tion,  is  entitled  to  receive  £6,  less  any  wee^ily  payment  he  may 
have  received  during  the  year  while  unemployed  ;  should  such  pay- 
ment amount  to  £4,  he  remains  entitled  to  £2. 

A  member  proceeding  to  England  or  Scotland,  having  paid  fifty- 
two  weeks'  subscription,  is  entitled  to  £2,  less  any  weekly  payments 
he  may  have  received  during  the  year  exceeding  £2,  but  in  any  case, 
he  is  entitled  to  receive  10^.,  payable  once  only  within  the  same 
twelve  months. 

The  Society  allows  in  book  and  jobbing  offices  two  apprentices,  if 
two  men  are  permanently  employed,  three  to  four  men,  four  to  six 
men,  five  to  nine  men,  and  six  to  twelve  men,  or  upwards,  perma- 
nently employed  throughout  the  year. 

In  newspaper  offices  two  apprentices  ai*e  allowed,  increased  to 
three  where  the  office  has  been  in  existence  for  twelve  months,  if 
four  men  are  employed  ;  and  if  six  men  are  employed  four  appren- 
tices are  allowed,  which  number  is  the  maximum. 

A  scale  of  prices  mutually  agreed  upon  by  employers  and  employed 
in  1829  regulates  the  rate  of  wages  in  Dublin ;  supplementary  rules 
for  newspaper  offices,  embodying  the  custom  of  the  trade,  were  fhimed 
in  October,  1862. 

The  working  hours  are  ten  per  diem,  between  six,  seven,  and  eight 
in  the  morning  until  the  same  hour  in  the  evening,  two  hours  being 
allowed  for  meals.  After  eight  to  ten  p.m.  3<f.  per  hour  extra  is 
charged,  and  from  ten  p.m.  to  six  a.m.  6d.  per  hour  extra. 

Piece  workers  receive  the  same  extra  wages  per  hour  for  overtime 
and  nightwork  as  time  workers,  in  addition  to  what  they  earn  at 
piece  rates. 

In  book  offices  the  rate  of  wages  is  30«.,  and  in  newspaper  offices 
not  less  than  32^.  6d.  per  week. 

The  leading  unionists  in  the  printing  trade  seem  to  be  convinced 
that  the  interests  of  masters  and  men  are  mutual ;  and  that  what  tends 
to  the  injury  of  the  interests  of  either,  must  ultimately  prove  detri- 
mental to  both  ;  and  in  combining  to  protect  themselves  from  the  un- 
principled masters  who  would  take  advantage  of  the  isolated  position  of 
an  individual  or  a  few,  aim  to  regard  the  permanent  interests  of  the 
trade  as  a  whole.     Large  associations,  although  more  powerful  for 
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evil  when  ruled  over  bj  injudicioas  counsel,  exercise,  when  wisely 
led,  a  greater  controling  power  in  the  circuit  under  their  influence 
than  snudl  ones.  A  trade  united  in  anj  extensive  union  is  less 
likely  to  fall  under  the  leadership  of  men  fluent  in  speech  but  defi- 
cient in  judgment,  and  more  likely  to  have  within  it  men  of  educa- 
tion and  ability  above  the  common  level,  worthy  of  the  trust  com- 
mitted to  them  by  their  fellow  men.  It  seems  to  be  generally 
admitted,  that  society  men  in  the  printing  trade  are,  as  a  rule,  supe- 
rior both  in  ability  and  steadiness  to  non-society  men ;  and  taking  non- 
society  men  at  a  lower  rate  of  wages  is  not  by  any  means  equivalent 
to  getting  the  work  done  cheaper,  especially  if  quality  is  a  considera- 
tion. An  employer  of  about  twenty  hands  in  a  large  provincial 
town,  says,  ^  Some  years  ago  my  men  became  so  careless  and  unruly, 
that  the  overseers  received  a  month's  notice,  and  when  a  fortnight 
had  elapsed,  every  man  and  boy  (not  under  indenture)  received  a 
fortnight's  notice,  the  whole  leaving  the  premises  at  one  time. 
Others,  non-society  men,  took  their  places.  They  were  easily 
obtained,  and  paid  variously,  some  5«.,  3«.,  and  2«.  each  less  than  the 
unionists.  Their  services  were  retained  some  three  years.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  inferiority  of  these  men,  as  workmen,  more  than 
counterbalanced  the  difference  in  wages,  although  they  certainly  were 
a  more  satisfied  and  manageable  class  of  persons.  About  twelve 
months  ago,  on  the  entreaty  of  the  unionists,  they  were  again  admitted. 
By  this  trial  I  feel  satisfied  that  the  unionists  are  the  better  work- 
men, BO  far  as  my  particular  trade  is  concerned,  and  confining  my 
observations  to  this  locality."  * 

Many  masters  seem  to  admit  the  necessity  of  limiting  the  number 
of  apprentices  in  their  offices,  as  each  journeyman  can  only  give 
thorough  instruction  to  a  limited  number  of  boys.  The  number  of 
apprentices  allowed  by  the  Association  is  probably  amply  sufficient  to 
supply  any  demand  for  their  labour  that  may  arise. 

The  unionists  seem  to  entertain  a  strong  feeling  of  ill-will  against 
the  non-unionists  as  a  body.  It  is  unfortunate  that,  if  the  unionists 
are  superior  as  a  body  to  tlje  non-unionists,  they  are  not  above 
making  use  of  opprobrious  epithets  in  speaking  of  those  who  stand 
aloof  from  them,  frequently  not  without  reason. 

No  doubt  the  non-unionists  do  derive  some  advantage  from  the 
Association  in  their  trade  to  which  they  do  not  contribute,  but  this 
does  not  justify  the  unionists  in  committing  acts  of  petty  tyranny  and 
intimidation,  ,which  are  occasionally  perpetrated  by  individuals,  not 
with  the  authority  of  the  Association  or  Society,  but  still  without  its 
condemnation.  The  employer  already  quoted  says,  "  Unionists  have 
waylaid  and  made  drunk  non-unionists  in  my  employ.  In  one  in- 
stance, where  a  man  being  fully  engaged  and  terms  agreed  upon, 
never  came  to  his  work,  causing  inconvenience,  and  who  afterwards 
told  me  of  the  means  used  in  his  case." 

*  Owing  to  tbe  irregularities  complained  of  by  this  employer,  the  Provincial 
Anodation  refbsed  any  strike  allowance  to  these  men,  with  the  exception  of  three 
or  four  individoals. 
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It  would  be  well  if  the  Aseociatioii  eooid  make  interferenoe  with 
tiie  work  of «  non-iiiiioiiist  s  finable  oifenee ;  and  if  liie  memhem  were 
SB  jMurticnlar  in  reportiiig  and  condemniiig  an  act  of  tyraanj  .oommitted 
by  one  of  tibemflelres  upon  a  brodier,  ae  an  approach  to  an  infringeBieiit 
of  one  of  their  rules  relating  to  hours  of  kilboury  or  to  tbe  number  of 
boys  in  the  office.  In  eodoing  they  would  only  be  carrying  oat  the  wry 
principle  of  justice  on  which  their  muon  professes  to  be  based.  Pro- 
bably many  who  now  stand  aloof  from  the  Typographical  Associadon 
might  be  induced  to  join  if  membership  involved  merely  a  payment 
in  sapport  of  the  funds  of  liie  Association,  and  did  not  bind  the  indi- 
vidaal  to  the  literal  observanoe  of  roles  whi<^,  even  if,  upon  the 
whole  jndicions,  might  occasionally  be  di^iarted  from  under  speetal 
circumstanees. 

If  the  discretkmary  power  allowed  by  tbe  Central  Executive  to  each 
Branch  Society,  were  granted  by  the  Brandi  Society  in  the  interpr^»> 
tion  of  its  mles  to  each  shop,  the  members  would  possess  greater 
Hberty,  and  the  masters  would  not  be  sul^ect  to  annoyance  arimng 
from  a  strict  adhesion  to  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit  of  aa  aaeo- 
eiation  rule. 

If  it  is  essential  to  the  well-beii^  of  the  trade  as  a  wh<^,  that  the 
masters  should  respect  the  rights  of  those  whose  labour  they  employ; 
it  is  also  essential  to  the  power  and  prosperity  of  unions  establidied 
to  protect  those  rights,  that  they  should  interfere  as  little  aa  poasible 
with  the  individual  rights  of  each  member. 

In  connexion  witii  the  Typographical  Societies  in  large  towns, 
there  are  generally  Libraries  and  Institutes,  and  always  aa  office  Ibr 
the  payment  of  allowances  to  members  of  reeognised  societies  on 
tramp  or  on  strike.  In  the  circulars  published  monthly  by  the  Pkx)- 
vincuil  Typographical  Association,  any  case  of  fraud,  or  attempted 
imposition,  or  other  unworthiness  eommitted  by  a  member,  is  pub- 
lished to  the  entire  trade.  The  Scottish  Typographical  Association 
also  publish  a  monthly  circular,  and  a  Journal  of  Typographic  Arts 
is  publiflhed  in  London.  The  Ibllowing  statistics  wiU  give  some  idea 
of  the  position  of  the  Typogra^^icaL  Societies  in  relation  to  non* 
unionists  t^iroiighout  the  kingdom,  and  the  various  rates  of  wages 
current  in  different  localities. 
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9 

9 

•  a 

•  • 

6 

ft  ft 

908. 

Onildftfd  ..     .. 

3 

16 

•  m 

8 

8 

7 

3 

378. 

•HaUfluc      ..     .. 

8 

18 

9 

7 

1 

14 

14 

24s. 

•Hartlepool..     .. 

1 

6 

3 

1 

•  • 

'i 

13 

4 

34s. 

•Hereftyrd           . , 

3 

19 

7 

1 

4 

13 

3 

3l8.  j. ;  348.  n. 

•Hndderrteld     .. 

13 

3 

33 

7 

•  • 

3 

36 

9 

34s.  and  36s. 

HnU 

89 

•  a 

79 

34 

8 

11 

*4 

96 

ft  ft 

24s.;  318.  district. 

•Kendal      ..     .. 

•  • 

14 

•  a 

•  • 

8 

18 

ft  a 

S4s. 

Kilkenny  ..     ., 

1 

10 

•  • 

a« 

1 

8 

8 

80s.  to  87s. 

Kilmarnock 

•  m 

7 

3 

•  • 

•  • 

13 

ft  a 

30s. 

Leeds  

.    88 

8 

183 

•  • 

6 

81 

64 

•  a 

38s. 

Leicester    . .     . . 

18 

•  • 

36 

11 

•  « 

1 

84 

•  a 

34s. 

Lewes 

1 

18 

•  a 

7 

1 

13 

16 

39s. 

Limerick    ..     .. 

4 

30 

a  • 

•  • 

1 

6 

30 

30b. 

•LiTerpool  ..     .. 

.    89 

31 

886 

■  • 

. . 

126 

64 

ft  a 

80s. 

Maffcl<afleld 

1 

9 

4 

*• 

a  • 

9 

3 

S4s. 

•Maidstone..     ., 

1 

7 

10 

4 

1 

7 

9 

36s. 

•Manchester 

!    08 

8 

870 

•  • 

6 

UO 

118 

10 

80s.to40s. 

•Merthyr^TydiU.. 

•  » 

7 

8 

. . 

ft  a 

6 

ft  • 

918. 

Montrose  •  • 

•  m 

7 

•  a 

6 

•  a 

38 

ft  a 

908. 

•Newport 

8 

30 

•  • 

6 

1 

8 

7 

94s. 

Northampton   .. 

!     8 

e  • 

17 

8 

. . 

a  a 

16 

ft  a 

96a. 
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Report  on  Priniera^  Strikes  and  Trade  Unions, 


No.  of  Men  Employed. 

Wn« 

A 

No.  of 
Offices. 

• 

Non-Society  Men. 

Men  auHur 

only 
casoaUy 

No.  of  Ap- 
prentices. 

Con- 

rLACJBS. 

1 

forming 
to  Prices 

Not 

employed. 

Beeognised  Waces. 

• 

1 
1 

and 

Begula- 

tlona. 

Ingto 
ditto. 

Society 
Men. 

III 

In  Fair 
Offlooi. 

In 
Unfair 
Offices. 

Norwich    . .    . . 

18 

•  • 

49 

17 

4 

K 

81s. 

*Nottln9ham     . . 

•  • 

•  • 

38 

•  • 

6 

•  9 

•  » 

87s. ;  88l.  d. 

•Fotteries    ..    .. 

•  • 

•  • 

• « 

•  ft 

•  • 

84s. 

•Preston      . .     , . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

878. 

Rochdale    . .     . . 

7 

a 

14 

1 

1 

8 

5 

84s. 

Kngby 

8 

7 

3 

1 

84s. 

Scarborough 

6 

•    B 

8 

3 

•  • 

1 

8 

•  • 

3l8. 

•Sheffield    ..     .. 

S5 

76 

3 

16 

86 

•  • 

49 

13 

(888.j.andw.B.; 
(     88s.  d.  n. 

ShiBwsboxy 

10 

B   • 

88 

S 

5 

1 

10 

«  • 

318.J.;  S4s.n. 

•Staffonl     . .    . . 

4 

19 

3 

6 

4 

848. J.;  86s.  n. 

Stirling      . .     . . 

3 

•  ■ 

9 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

16 

•  • 

aoi. 

•Stockton-oo-Teee 

6 

•  • 

8 

6 

8 

a  ft 

3Is. 

•Sunderland 

6 

19 

8 

1 

3 

1 

13 

19 

34s. 

Warwick   ..     .. 

m  • 

•    • 

•  • 

9  • 

•  • 

ft  ft 

34s. 

Waterftnd..     .. 

7 

•    • 

16 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

•  ■ 

18 

ft  ft 

8QS. 

Wcxlbrd    . , 

6 

•   • 

18 

•  • 

3 

•  • 

•  « 

10 

ft  ft 

Ifis. 

•Wigan       ..     .. 

6 

16 

4 

•  • 

ft 

•  • 

8 

8 

87s. 

•Wolvertiampt<xi . 

10 

84 

3 

3 

3 

•  • 

31 

nnkn. 

84s.aDd8to. 

•Woraester..     .. 

8 

38 

•  • 

13 

•  ft 

848. 

•To* 

16 

•• 

14 

00 

• « 

4 

13 

81 

•  • 

848. 

SOME  ACCOUNT 

OF 

THE  LONDON  CONSOLIDATED 

SOCIETY  OF  BOOKBINDEKS. 

PRSPJLBXD  FOR 

Vie  Xotumal  ^KKOctation  foe  tfyt  Vtomotum  of  iSoctal  S^titntt, 

AT  THB  REQUEST  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OX  TRADES*  SOCIETIES. 

Br  T.  J.   DUNNING, 

8XCRBTAKT  OF  TBI  BOOKBIHDKRfl'  BOCIETT. 


^^^^h^^«A^^)^^^^^^^h^^«^V^^^^^^^^M^^^^^«^^^^^^^^i« 


This  Society  took  its  rise  as  follows.  In  1780,  and  for  some  time 
previously,  a  society  of  bookbinders  existed,  for  social  and  conviyial 
purposes,  called  the  ''  Friends,"  which  met  at  the  "  One  Tun,"  in  the 
Strand.  At  this  time  the  working  day  of  the  bookbinders  was  from 
six  to  eight ;  which,  if  two  hours  for  meals  be  deducted  therefrom, 
leaves  twelve  clear  working  hours.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
from  a  subsequent  strike,  that  no  time  for  tea  was  allowed,  in  which 
case  the  working  day  would  be  twelve  hours  and  a  half.  These  long 
hours,  it  may  be  easily  conceived,  when  many  trades  worked  from  six 
to  six,  or  from  the  hour  at  which  they  began  in  the  morning  to  the 
same  hour  in  the  evening,  were  felt  to  be  an  intolerable  grievance, 
and  became  naturally  the  subject  of  conversation  at  the  meetings  of 
this  society  of  "  Friends." 

The  idea  of  getting  off  one  hour  was  mooted  among  this  society 
by  a  member  named  Lovejoy,  who  was  the  first,  or  among  the  very 
first,  to  broach  it.  After  a  while,  in  1785,  this  contempUited  reduc- 
tion caused  another  society  to  be  formed  at  the  '^  Green  Man,"  in  Bow 
Street,  called  the  "  Brothers  ;"  and,  soon  afterwards,  a  third,  at  the 
''  Jolly  Butchers,"  Warwick  Lane,  called  the  "  City  Brothers." 

These  three  societies  do  not  appear  to  have  been  formed  as  trades' 
unions  properly  so  called.  The  first  was  instituted  merely  for  the 
purpose — as  the  phrase  was — of  ''taking  a  social  pint  of  porter 
together."  Nor  does  it  appear,  until  the  intention  of  getting  off  the 
hour  was  formed,  that  it  was  used,  or  intended  to  be  used,  for  any  other 
purpose  than  that  of ''  social  harmony."  The  other  two  were  doubt- 
less called  into  existence  by  the  intention  of  obtaining  the  hour ;  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  diey  were  united  as  integnJ  parts  of  one 
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•ocictj.  No  doubt,  as  the  time  approached  when  they  intended  to 
apply  for  this  reduction,  they  drew  together  in  union,  to  act  in 
concert,  and  to  get  all  ia  the  trade  to  act  with  them.  For  this 
purpose,  the  "  Friemlfl^  callbd,.iy  advertiaeBieiiir  ia  the  newspapers,  a 
meeting  of  all  the  men  in  their  trade  in  the  metropolis.  This  meet- 
ing, which  was  held  at  the  "  Green  Man,"  Bow  Street,  was  attended 
by  nearly  all  the  journeymen  bookbinders  in  London,  when  the 
movement  fbr  obtatning  the  hour  waa  unanuiMHroiy  resolved  on ;  and 
eventually,  committees  from  each  of  these  societies  were  organized  for 
that  fmrp«s« ;  and  it  was  delermmed  in  March,  1786^  to  appllp-for  tlie 
hour  at  iburof  the  principal  shops  in  tike  trade,  hj  giving  a^  week's 
notice  to  leave  if  it  were  refused.  It  was  refused  by  each  of  these 
employers  ;  and  what  followed  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract 
from  an  addvess  to  the  pKiblic  published  by  the  aisn  in  kv^  placardB, 
and  afterwards  in  the  Morning  Herald  of  May  9th,  1786. 

''  Above  eighty  men  have  been  discharged  from  their  employment, 
without  a  minute's  notice,  only  for  countenancing  a  few  men  in  their 
profession  or  opinion  that  thirteen  hours  per  day  were  sufficient  for 
a  day's  work  in  their  laborious  ealling  ;  the  stated  hours  being  from 
six  in  the  morning  to  eight  in  the  evening,  and  the  usual  wages  being 
from  15«.  to  18«.  a  week,  with  some  few  men  at  a  guinea." 

The  address  goes  on  to  state  that,  not  satisfied  with  this,  the  em- 
ployers had  caused  the  men  to  be  repeatedly  discharged  fhmi  otHer 
shops  ;  and — ^women  being  largely  employed  in  folding  and  sewing 
together  die  sheets  of  books — **  deprived  their  wives  of  earning 
a  maintenance  '^  and  had  caused  *'  the  magistrates  to  appreheml 
twenty-four  of  the  men,  some  of  whom  had  received  die  usage  above 
related."     The  address  continues: — 

**  It  is  their  desire  at  all  times  to  conduct  themselves  witii  submis- 
sion to  their  superiors,  considering  themselves  in  a  subordinate  stsie. 
Nevertheless,  they  cannot  help  considering  that  they  are  men,  and, 
as  such,  sensible  of  the  oppression  they  labour  under.  They  hope 
none  will  believe  them  actuated  with  motives  adverse  to  die  interests 
of  their  employers,  or  linked  in  combination  to  obstruct  their  busi- 
ness ;  they  reprobmte  every  idea  repugnant  to  justice,  and  groond  no 
daim  but  on  principles  of  equity."  The  address  concludes  by  leaving 
''the  innocence  of  their  intention,  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  their 
whole  deportment,  to  the  decision  of  a  candid  and  unbiased  court.** 

On  the  other  side,  the  following  address  was  published  in  tiie 
Morning  Chronicle^  April  6th,  1786,  by  the  "  Booksellers  of  die  eitiea 
of  London  and  Westminster.**  It  stated,  that  they  had  heard  die 
complaints  of  the  master  bookbinders  of  the  combination  entereii 
into  to  compel  them  to  abridge  the  usuai  hours  of  labour  ;  and,  afWr 
having  carefully  considered  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  jeunieymen, 
they  were  of  opinion,  that  the  **  opposition  of  the  masters  wae  well 
founded,  and  the  pretences  of  the  workmen  gronndle!*^."^  The  addlvflB 
concluded  as  follows  : — 

'*  It  is,  thereft»re,  the  determination  of  the  booksellers  t«F  give  the 
master  bookbinders  all  the  legal  support  in  their  power  agaii»t  t^ 
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vnjiMliiidble  eoofedencj,  bj  procmeiiig  ibr  them  every  iodalgeiieey 
in  point  of  tune,  till  their  jonrmjmest  ar»  brongbt  to  a  pn^oper  seafle 
of  their  dtrty  and  their  interest,  either  bj  a  doe  consideration  of  tibe 
Mkj  and  ia^rudence  of  their  preeent  oonduct^  or  hj  the  iaterpoeitioD 
of  the  hnrs,  whidi  have  wisely  provided  notable  pvaiehmeuto  far 
such  ofieneee  agMnst  order  and  good  goyernment," 

It  is  hoped  that  the  interest  to  know  how  a  lock-out  was  carried 

^  on  sevenly-fimr  years  ago  wiil  ezense  these  extracts  and  tibe  aabseqnettt 

'  details  rdating  to  it.    It  wae  on  a  small  scale,  there  not  being  at 

that  period  more  than  a  fanndred  bookbinders  enptoyed  in  London ; 

hot  such  as  it  was,  it  appears  to  have  been  very  perfectly  osrried  oat^ 

One  of  the  Ibnr  shops  at  which  the  movement  commenced — we 
say  movement,  hecause  the  intended  strike  was  anticipated  by  what 
is  now  called  a  lock-oat-«-was  that  ci  the  before  mentioBed  Mr. 
Lovej<^,  who  in  the  interim  had  become  possessed  of  capital  and  had 
set  Bp  in  bnsinesB,  His  opinion  on  the  sobyect,  however,  had  under* 
gone  daring  the  intervening  period  a  com|^ete  change,  but  his  energy 
had  sostained  no  diminntion.  As  he  had  been  when  a  joomeyman 
among  the  most  active  in  inciting  the  men  to  get  this  hour  rechieed, 
so  he  was  now  the  most  energetie  anumg  tiie  employers  in  resisting, 
and  inciting  others  to  resist,  the  application  of  the  men  Ibr  its  rednc* 
tion.  He  discharged  the  whole  of  his  men  immediately  upon  receiv* 
ing  the  notice,  and,  it  is  hi^ly  probable,  caoaed  the  other  masters, 
who  had  enteral  into  a  combinatioa  themselves  to  oppose  the  reduc- 
tion, to  do  the  some^ 

This  combination,  however,  did  not  inclnde  all  the  employers, 
though  it  did  the  greater  part  Some  gave  the  hour  readily  when 
asked  for  it.    These,  however,  were  exceptions. 

There  was  at  this  period,  in  die  then  Buckingham  Pislace,  a  room 
fitted  up  as  a  bookbinder's  shop ;  where  sevend  men  and  women 
were  employed,  to  bind  Ibr,  and  keep  in  repair,  the  royal  library  at 
St.  James's,  which  Cieorge  the  Third  vsed  frequently  to  visit,  to  whom, 
apparently,  the  various  processes  used  in  the  binding  of  books  were 
highly  interesting. 

His  Majesty  was  the  first  to  give  the  hour,  being  requested  to  do 
so  by  his  **  fisoriier,"*  J<^m  Polwarth.  Digressing  for  a  moment :  as 
the  King  often  came,  clean  aprons  were  always  kept  to  be  pat  on 
when  it  was  known  he  was  coming,  and  the  men  were  instmcted  to 
proceed  with  their  work  wlten  he  was  there  as  if  no  one  was  present. 
If  he  asked  any  qnestioas,  which  was  not  unf^requently  the  case,  they 
were  directed  respeetlhliy  to*answer  them  to  the  full,  but  no  more  ; 
and  to  use  the  word  **  Sir,**  instead  of  any  designation  of  royalty. 

The  masters  who  refbsed  the  hoar  formed  themselves  into  a  society 
to  resist  the  redaction,  and  to  prosecute  the  men  for  conspiracy ; 
twcnty-fo«r  of  whom  were  indicted,  and  held  to  baO,  May  1st,  1786, 
for  this  oflBence.     Of  these,  five  were  found  gnilty,  as,  according  to 

•  Those  who  work  the  gold  sad  other  ornamental  wtfk  on  thecoTer,  and  who 
•*  letter"  tks  titlts  on  the  bs^  of  the  hooks,  are  termed  ^  flushen." 
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the  then  state  of  the  law,  ihej  undoubtedly  were.  The  judge  before 
whom  they  were  tried,  said  he  should  not  then  pass  sentence,  but 
leave  them  until  next  sessions  out  on  bail ;  when,  if  they  did  not 
return  to  their  work,  he  should  pass  a  severe  one.  They  did  not 
return  to  their  work,  and  the  judge  kept  his  word,  by  sentencing 
them  each  to  two  years'  imprisonment  in  the  gaol  of  Newgate,  on  the 
felons'  side.  It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  constancy  of  these 
men ;  they  knew  that  a  severe  sentence  awaited  them  if  they  per- 
sisted— and  imprisonment  of  any  duration,  in  the  then  sanitary  state 
of  our  prisons,  was  a  punishment  involving  inmiinent  danger  to  their 
health,  and  perhaps  to  their  lives  ;  indeed,  one  of  their  number  sunk 
under  it,  and  died  in  prison — ^yet,  believing  themselves  to  be  in  the 
right,  they  did  persist,  in  what  they  believed  to  be  a  sacred  duty. 
Aii  amusing  incident  occurred  on  this  trial.  The  conduct  of  Mr. 
Lovejoy — ^who  was  most  energetic,  as  a  member  of  the  employers* 
society,  for  the  prosecution,  and  as  a  witness  against  the  men,  after 
his  having,  as  before  described,  been  among  the  most  active  when  a 
journeyman  in  inciting  the  men  to  strike  for  the  hour-^excited,  as 
may  be  supposed,  the  indignation  of  his  former  companions  ;  and 
some  of  the  younger  of  them  sent  him  a  halter  in  a  parcel,  with  a  note 
requesting  him  to  use  it.  On  the  day  of  trial,  while  Mr.  Lovejoy  was, 
in  company  with  others  of  the  employers,  waiting  to  be  examined  as  a 
witness,  with  the  halter  in  his  pocket  to  produce  in  the  court,  one 
of  the  men,  who,  though  on  good  terms  with  the  masters,  shared  in 
the  general  indignation,  notified  to  the  men's  committee,  that  if  they 
would  provide  him  with  a  bottle  of  rum  or  brandy  he  would  endea- 
vour to  get  the  halter.  With  this  bottle  and  a  glass  he  made  his 
way  to  where  Mr.  Lovejoy  was  standing,  squeezed  in  beside  him,  and 
requested  them  all  to  drink,  giving  this  gentleman  the  bottle  and  glass 
to  help  the  other  employers ;  and  while  so  employed,  his  coat-pocket 
was  relieved  of  the  halter  by  the  man  who  had  so  kindly  treated  the 
company.  The  halter  was  immediately  sent  to  the  men's  committee, 
burnt,  and  a  note  sent  to  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  £rskine,  who^  with 
Mr.  Sylvester  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Baron)  Garrow,  was  retained  for 
the  defence,  stating  what  had  been  done.  When  Mr.  Lovejoy,  who 
did  not  appear  to  have  been  aware  of  his  loss,  was  examined,  he  was 
requested  to  produce  the  halter  of  which  he  had  spoken  so  much  in  his 
evidence,  or,  in  the  words  stated  to  have  been  used  by  Mr.  firskine, 
about  which  '^he  had  made  such  a  cock  and  a  bull  story."  He  felt 
first  in  one  pocket  and  then  in  the  other,  in  stupid,  perhaps  half- 
tipsy  amazement  at  not  finding  it,  to  the  great  merriment  of  the  coort, 
of  which  Mr.  Erskinc  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage.  There  i»  a 
tradition,  that  Judge  Ashurst,  before  whom  they  were  tried — ^who 
perhaps  guessed  how  it  was,-*after  this  and  some  other  ''smart 
checks,"  interfered  in  a  most  unusual  manner  against  the  defendants. 
Of  this,  however,  as  we  have  not  been  able  to  see  a  report  of  the 
trial,  the  Sessions  Papers  of  1786  and  1787  having  been  looked 
through  in  vain  for  it,  we  can  say  nothing. 
The  ''lock-out"  did  not  change  the  original  determination  of  the 
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men  to  strike;  which,  aggravated  to  great  intensitj  by  this  proseca- 
tion,  was  kept  np  most  pertinaciously. 

The  Society  was  now  formed  in  permanence  and  in  good  earnest. 
Adequate  subscriptions  were  paid  by  each  member,  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  trial,  and  other  tetides  were  solicited  for  pecuniary  aid, 
which  was  readily  given;  the  printers  being  among  the  most  liberal. 
WhUe  in  prison,  the  men  were  each  allowed  a  guinea  a  week,  and  the 
fiunilies  of  those  who  had  them  were  allowed  the  same.  Their  names 
were  Thomas  Armstrong,  William  Craig,  Patrick  Lilbum,  Thomas 
Fairboim,  and  William  Wood  ;  the  last  named  **  took  fever,"  and,  as 
before  observed,  died  in  prison. 

At  the  liberation  of  the  four  who  remained,  they  were  each  pro- 
vided with  a  sum  of  money,  to  enable  them,  if  they  thought  fit,  to  go 
into  business — as  it  was  not  likely  they  would  obtain  employment 
in  London  as  journeymen — ^which  they  did,  except  Mr.  Lilbum, 
who  went  into  the  country. 

The  strike  was  successful.     The  men  were  liberated  at  the  end  of 
about  twelve  months'  confinement,  on  the  28th  of  June,  through  the 
intervention  of  Sir  Matthew  Bloxam,  Knt.,  Sherifi^,  and  stationer ; 
whose  attention  was  drawn  to  their  case  by  a  Mr.  Truman,  his  hair- 
dresser.    These  particulars  are  mentioned  because  the  '^  anniversary" 
of  the  liberation  of  these  men,  until  1827,  formed  a  part  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Society,  funds  being  expressly  set  apart  for  an  anni- 
versary dinner  on  the  28th  of  June  to  commemorate  that  event, 
at  which  the  healths  of  all  the  parties  were  drunk  when  living,  and 
afterwards,  'Mn  solemn  silence,"  their  memory  received  the  same* 
honour.     As  it  was  necessary  that  the  accounts  of  the  members 
should  be  made  up,  and  the  money — so  much  from  each — for  the  *'  anni- 
versary"  set  apart  for  its  celebration,  the  year  of  the  Society  was 
declared  to  commence  on  the  June  night  of  meeting,  which  continues 
to  this  day  ;  by  which  this  event  was  further  commemorated.     These 
things  are  mentioned,  as  they  serve  to  show  how  deeply  such  events 
as  those  here  narrated  impress  themselves  on  the  minds  of  working  men. 
The  Society  was  formed  into  three  lodges,  one  meeting  at  the  West- 
end,  and  the  other  two  in  the  City  ;  a  committeeman  from  each 
sitting  every  Saturday  evening  at  one  of  the  public-houses  where  a 
lodge  met,  to  receive  members  and  for  other  purposes.     The  lodges 
met  once  a  month,  refi^shments  being  provided  fh)m  the  funds,  after- 
wards by  refreshment  tickets,  usually  5d.  in  value,  which  were  given 
to  those  who  attended.     The  entrance  fee  was  21«.,  and  the  monthly 
contributions  for  a  considerable  time  did  not  exceed  Is.  Sd.;  they  are 
now,  and  have  been  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  2s.     Within  the  last 
few  years,  the  admission  fee  has  been  10s.  6d.  to  those  who  join 
within  three  months  after  they  have  served  their  apprenticeship. 

The  ''  second  hour  "  was  obtained  in  1794,  by  mutual  agreement, 
after  considerable  negotiation.  As,  in  consequence  of  meeting  in 
public-houses,  there  was  no  proper  depository  for  the  books  of  the 
Societp',  those  of  this  period,  and  many  others,  are  lost,  so  that  the 
exact  terms  of  this  arrangement  are  not  known,  and,  indeed,  have  been 
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diapated.  Wkatever  they  iDft3r  have  been,  the  fact  is  oertBin,  tibnt 
they  only  could  have  been  arranged  by  the  men  in  oombinati<Hi,  and 
from  the  fioilowing  article  of  the  roles,  ^'  agreed  to  take  place  imme- 
diately after  the  anniveraary  of  1798/'  it  would  appear  that  it  waa 
arranged  with  a  combination  of  employers^  and  given  by  them  bef<»e 
it  was  given  by  the  employers  generally  thronghout  the  trade. 

**  Seventh.  Every  employer  who  gives  the  last  hour,  and  wages 
adequate  to  ability,  shall  be  as  equally  respected  aa  those  who  fonna 
iho  Masters'  Society." 

About  this  period,  1794,  a  fourth  lodge  was  formed,  and  tba 
number  of  members  had  increased  to  170. 

The  *^  half  hour  "  yet  remained,  which  was  the  subject  of  a  strike 
in  1806.  By  many  this  was  thought  ill  advised,  because  the  half 
hour  was  readily  given  by  several  employers  when  asked  f<»* ;  aad 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  clearly  the  interest  of  employers  to  grant  it 
in  consequence  of  much  more  work  being  doae  in  a  given  time  after 
tea  through  the  refreshing  power  of  that  meal  than  in  the  same  nom- 
ber  of  hours  before.  This  strike,  however,  roused  their  combative 
spirit,  and  probably  through  its  being  felt  to  be  ill-advised  by  the  men, 
it  was  unsuccessful.  At  the  end  of  about  seven  weeks  the  men  with- 
drew from  the  contest,  and,  in  printed  notices  addressed  to  the  employ- 
ers, promised  that  it  should  not  be  the  occasion  of  future  difficulty 
between  them.  This  *^  half  hour,*'  however,  was  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  given  by  all  the  employers,  as  probably  it  would  have  been 
much  earlier  but  for  the  strike.  It  is  singular  that  neither  Mr.  Craig 
nor  Mr.  Armstrong,  two  of  the  before  mentioned  defendants,  who 
were  then  in  business,  gave  the  ^^half  hour."  This  strike  ooet 
j£451  13«.  9<f.,  the  whole  of  which,  except  £3  Is,  Od.  donations,  waa 
defrayed  by  the  Society.  Of  this,  £139  7s,  Od,  were  borrowed, 
which  were  repaid  in  1807. 

In  1811,  remembering,  doubtless,  the  prosecutions  of  1786,  the 
Society  maintained  an  action  against  Mr.  Fraser  (Pratt  v,  Fraaer)^ 
one  of  the  prosecutors  of  that  period,  for  infringing  the  atatuie  of 
5  Elisabeth,  c.  4,  s.  31,  requiring  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years 
before  exercising  a  trade.  This  action,  upon  which  a  verdict  waa 
obtained,  was  tried  June  6th,  1811,  before  Lord  Ellenborough,  who  ob- 
served, ''I  have  no  particular  zeal  for  carrying  into  effect  this  Act; 
but  my  zeal  and  my  anxiety  are  to  do  my  duty,  and  to  enforce  what  ap» 
pears  to  be  the  true  sense  of  the  Act ;  which  Act,  in  reference  to  tha 
business  in  hand,  enforces  a  penalty  of  40s,  per  month  for  each  man  so 
illegally  employed.  I  suppose,"  addressing  Mr.  Gkurow,  the  plaintilTa 
counsel,  *'  there  is  nothing  vindictive  in  this  prosecution :  you  merely 
wish  to  establish  the  case,  and  do  not  sue  for  the  whole  penalty  ?" 
This  being  left  to  his  Lordship,  under  his  direction  a  verdict  of 
40#.  was  found  in  each  case.  Lord  Ellenborongh,  soon  afterwards, 
brought  in  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  this  Act  of  Elizabeth,  which  beoaaae 
law;  when  he  remarked  that  he  waa  induced  to  do  so  by  having  had 
to  preside  at  a  trial  some  time  previously  in  which  its  penalties  haii 
been  enforced ;  he  thought  those  penalties  wrong,  and  he  brought  in 
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^s  bill  to  repeal  the  Act  which  enforced  them.  Did  his  Lorddiip 
allude  to  this  trial  ? 

The  Soeietj  went  on  increasing  ;  in  1820  the  number  of  members 
was  477,  when  another  lodge  was  formed,  making  five,  three  of  which 
were  held  in  the  City,  and  two  at  the  West-end.  In  this  jear  also, 
the  annual  accounts,  as  audited,  were  printed ;  and  in  1824  the  names 
of  aU  the  members,  with  the  sums  paid  by  each,  and  arrears,  if  any, 
appended  to  each  name,  were  inserted;  to  which,  in  1844,  was  added 
a  column  indicating  when  the  member  joined,  and  how  long  he  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Society.  In  1828  the  articles  of  the  Society 
were  first  printed.  Owing  to  the  laws  against  combinations,  by  whi<^ 
— ^previous  to  1825,  when  they  were  repealed — it  and  all  similar 
societies  were  illegal,  the  articles  were  written,  a  copy  of  them  was 
kept  in  each  lodge  box,  and  read  to  the  members  every  quarterly 
night.  It  was  then  the  practice  for  each  member  ^  to  sign  the  articles," 
blank  leaves  being  left  for  that  purpose. 

In  1826  (number  of  members  560)  a  strike  took  place  against  a 
reduction  of  wages  in  the  shops  working  for  the  Society  for  Promot- 
ing Christian  Knowledge,  which  lasted  from  August  to  September, 
when  the  reduction  was  acceded  to.  The  cost  was  about  £100.  This 
reduction  taking  place  so  soon  after  the  "  anniversary,"  upon  which 
a  considerable  sum  had  been  expended,  led  the  memlMM*s  seriously  to 
consider  whether  it  was  wise  to  continue  so  large  an  annual  expen- 
diture for  this  purpose,  to  the  jeopardy  of  their  present  prosperity; 
and  the  more,  as  it  was  believed  that  the  employers  had  waited  until 
this  had  taken  place  that  their  success  in  the  proposed  reduction 
might  be  made  more  sure.  It  was,  therefore,  as  an  annual  celebration 
from  the  funds  of  the  Society,  discontinued  in  1827. 

In  1829  a  Committee  was  formed  which  established  the  Book- 
iMnders'  Pension  Society,  out  of  which,  in  1837,  was  formed  the 
Asylum  Society,  whose  almshouses  are  situate  in  Balls  Pond  Road. 
Both  Societies  are  largely  suppcnrted  by  the  journeymen  in  the 
trade. 

Another  slarike  took  place  in  1832  on  the  work  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  This  lasted  some  months,  during  which  the 
wofrk  in  dispute  was  to  a  great  extent  changed  in  the  manner  of 
executing  it.  Of  this  strike  it  may  be  said,  that  both  parties  gained 
the  day,  for  the  masters  did  not  give  way  to  the  men,  nor  the  men 
give  way  to  the  masters.  Trade  being  good,  the  men,  for  the  most 
part^  got  into  work,  and  each  did  without  the  other,  until  the  mode  of 
doing  the  work  being  changed,  the  cause  of  the  dispute  ceased. 

In  1839  (number  of  members  841)  a  dispute  occurred  in  four  of  the 
l^ncipal  shops  of  the'  trade,  about  the  number  of  apprentices  and 
other  matters.  The  employers  had  formed  an  ^Association,"  and 
being  conscious  of  the  power  of  combination,  were,  as  it  appears  to 
die  writer,  led  to  act  with  as  much  indiscretion  as  they  imputed  to 
their  men.  Both  erred  in  difierent  directions  and  on  dijSferent  matters, 
but  both  were  equally  unwise.  And,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
there  was  no  laek  on  either  side  of  acts  of  mutual  exasperatiou:  which 
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resulted  in  the  following  resolutions  of  the  Employers'  Association  at 
a  special  meeting  held  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  January  9th,  1839: — 

*'  Resolved,  that  the  members  of  this  Association  pledge  themselyes 
to  discharge  from  their  employment  all  men  who  continue  to  belong 
to  the  journeymen's  Society  (as  now  illegally  constituted)  on  the  19th 
of  January  instant,  unless  the  pending  differences  be  amicably  settled 
in  the  mean  time. 

'^  Resolved,  that  the  above  resolution  be  forthwith  printed  and 
affixed  in  every  member's  shop." 

The  men  had  complained  of  the  members  of  this  Association 
combining  to  refuse  employment  to  men  who  happened  to  be  dis- 
charged by  any  of  its  members ;  and  upon  an  instance  of  this  kind 
taking  place  at  one  of  the  four  shops  before  mentioned,  the  men  re- 
fused to  work  over  hours  until  the  grievance  was  removed.  They 
complained  also,  that  when  a  deputation  of  the  men  waited  upon 
this  firm,  December  29th,  1838,  at  its  own  request,  to  inform  it  why 
they  so  refused,  this  firm,  upon  being  informed  the  cause,  namely, 
the  proscription  of  certain  of  the  men,  broke  up  the  conference  in 
anger,  and  gave  notice  on  the  following  Saturday  to  the  whole  of  their 
men,  about  ninety  in  number,  to  leave  their  employment,  and  gave 
the  five  men  who  formed  the  deputation  into  custody  on  an  indict- 
ment for  conspiracy. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  not  very  likely  that  the  '*  pend- 
ing differences"  would  be  "amicably  settled,"  especially  as  eleven 
more  of  the  men  had  been  included  in  an  indictment  for  conspiracy. 

In  this  dispute  many  of  the  smaller  employers  sided  with  the  men. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  booksellers,  as  in  1786,  took  part  with  the 
employers.  The  number  of  men  discharged  by  these  firms  was  about 
250;  and  notwithstanding  that  a  very  fair  opportunity  offered  itself  in 
February  for  adjusting  the  differences,  such  was  the  ill-feeling  on  part 
of  the  men,  caused  chiefiy  by  the  prosecutions,  that  they  would  not 
listen  to  the  proposed  arrangement.  The  dispute,  therefore,  went  on 
until  the  following  September,  when  both  parties,  worn  out  in  the  con- 
test, agreed,  the  one  to  abandon  the  lock-out  and  the  prosecutions,  which 
had  been  meanwhile  moved  by  the  employers  to  the  court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  and  the  other  to  withdraw  the  rules  concerning  apprentices. 
Thus  terminated  a  dispute  which  lasted  eight  months,  and  which  cost 
altogether  nearly  £6,000.  Of  this  sum  £1,339  Os,  7d.  were  obtained 
by  subscriptions  and  donations  from  different  trades  and  other  sources ; 
the  rest,  including  £1,663  loans  from  different  trade  societies  and  indi- 
viduals, was  paid  by  the  members  of  the  Society.  To  do  which  there 
was  a  payment  of  2s,  6d,  weekly  from  each  member  for  thirty-nine 
weeks,  of  1 ;.  weekly  for  thirteen  weeks,  and  6d.  weekly  for  thirteen 
weeks.  The  whole  of  the  loans  were  not  repaid  until  1847.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  inconvenience  during  this  dispute,  and  the  enormous 
expense  incurred  in  conducting  it,  through  meeting  in  public-houses* 
it  was  determined  in  1840  to  consolidate  the  five  lodges  into  one, 
to  hare  a  permanent  secretary,  and  to  have  the  house  of  call  at  a 
coffee-house,  at  which  the  secretary  should  sit  daily  from  ten  to  five : 
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an  arrangement  bj  which  the  facilities  for  a  better  understanding 
of  all  that  reUites  to  a  trade  society  were  insured.  It  is  possible, 
under  the  best  arrangement,  that  errors  may  be  committed,  but  they 
are  far  less  likely  to  occur  with  men  meeting  in  the  private  room  of 
a  coffee-house  than  in  the  half-intoxicating  atmosphere  of  a  public- 
house;  the  monthly  meetings  were  also  changed  from  public-houses 
to  an  assembly  room.  There  was  also  an  attempt  made  to  amal- 
gamate with  the  country  societies,  who  had  rendered  great  assistance 
in  the  late  struggle ;  this,  however,  was  not  attended  with  success, 
being  after  a  few  months  abandoned.  Since  this  period  there  have 
been  comparatively  few  disputes,  and,  excepting  the  two  we  are  about 
to  mention,  none  of  any  magnitude.  These  two,  which  were  both  re- 
specting the  work  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  took  the 
form  of  controversies  in  print  instead  of  "  strikes."  The  first  occurred 
in  1842,  in  which  what  the  men  contended  for  was  conceded ;  the 
second  in  1849  (number  of  members  679),  in  which  it  was  contended 
that  the  Bible  Society  was  effecting  its  cheapness  in  the  price  of 
Bibles  and  Testaments  out  of  the  wages  of  labour,  chiefly  that  of  the 
women's.  This  was  set  forth  in  three  publications  :  the  first,  entitled 
an  ''  Appeal  ^  to  the  Committee  and  Subscribers  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  "  on  the  Subject  of  Cheap  Bibles  ";  the  second, 
an  "  Address  "  on  the  answers  given  to  the  *'  Appeal ";  and  the  third, 
a  "Reply"  to  the  Report  of  a  Sub-Committee  of  an  Auxiliary  Society, 
who  answered  in  behalf  of  the  parent  Society.  It  is  not  necessary 
here  to  go  into  the  merits  of  this  controversy  ;  the  result  was  an 
amelioration  of  many  of  the  things  complained  of,  at  least  for  the 
time.  There  was,  however,  an  untoward  circumstance  which  arose 
out  of  this  affi&ir.  The  women,  who  had  not  then  seen  the  "  Appeal," 
were  applied  to,  as  they  alleged,  by  the  forewoman  of  the  contractress 
to  sign  a  paper,  stating  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  getting 
up  of  the  "Appeal,"  which  being  undoubtedly  true,  many  of  them 
readily  signed,  without  having  the  paper  read  to  them.  When  the 
signatures  were  obtained,  they  were  told  by  the  forewoman  of  its 
contents,  which  were  as  follows  : 

"22  August,  1848. 

"  From  the  women  employed  at  Mr.  (Miss)  Watkin's  establishment, 
to  show  that  they  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  work  and  prices 
paid  for  all  the  Society  work. 

"  Signed  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Lewis." 

To  this  they  instantly  demurred,  and  insisted  upon  its  withdrawal, 
which  was  not  at  that  time  acceded  to.  This  paper  was  believed  by 
them  intended  to  be  sent  to  the  Bible  Society  as  an  answer  to  the 
statements  in  the  "Appeal."  Meanwhile  the  women  had  obtained  some 
copies  of  the  "  Appeal,"  and  they  who  had  signed  it  refused  to  work 
until  it  was  returned.  It  was,  however,  after  a  day  or  two,  though 
with  some  reluctance,  returned  to  them.  In  the  excitement  and  re- 
crimination attendant  upon  such  a  circumstance  occurring  with  up- 
'wards  of  a  hundred  women,  who  were  at  that  time  employed  by  the 
contractress  for  this  work,  they,  against  the  advice  of  the  committee 
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of  the  men's  Society,  entered  into  a  strike  against  the  grievances  men- 
tioned in  the  "  Appeal,"  which  much  complicated  the  matter.  Theee 
publications  were  addressed  and  sent  by  post  to  the  members  of  the 
Bible  Society,  it  being  hoped  that  they  would  not  continue  to  enforce 
a  cheapness  which,  it  was  alleged,  could  only  be  brought  about  by 
trenching  upon  the  wages  chiefly  of  the  women's  labour  employed 
thereon.  And  it  was  argued  in  them,  that  however  desirable  it 
might  be  to  have  Bibles  and  religious  publications  produced  cheaply, 
it  did  not  become  religious  societies,  whose  very  existence  depended 
on  the  charitable  donations  of  the  pious,  to  contend  in  the  market^ 
and  to  avail  themselves,  Avith  the  work-people  employed  in  producing 
these  books,  of  all  the  means  which  would  be,  and  are,  used  by  a 
"  cutting  "  dealer  to  undersell  his  rivals  in  the  market. 

An  event  followed  this  controversy,  the  last  wo  shall  have  to  record, 
which  was  unexpected.  For  a  long  time  previous,  there  had  been 
manifested  a  strong  desire  on  part  of  a  minority  in  the  Society  to 
return  to  meeting  in  public-houses.  It  was  urged  that  the  same  num- 
bers did  not  attend  the  monthly  meetiiif^is  of  the  Society  as  when  they 
were  drawn  together  by  the  drinking  tickets, — which  w^as  undoubtedly 
correct ;  but  it  was  altogether  forgotten  by  those  who  urged  this 
objection,  that  the  members,  who  heretofore  could  only  pay  their 
money  by  attending  the  monthly  meetings,  that  being  the  only  time 
and  place  in  which  it  could  be  paid,  now  could,  if  they  pleased,  pay 
it  weekly  without  attending  the  monthly  meeting  at  all ;  and  still  more, 
that  although  it  was  true  that  the  attendances  at  these  meetings  were 
larger  when  in  public-houses,  yet  in  many  instances,  from  the  evilB 
arising  out  of  the  means  of  excitement  and  of  intoxication  being 
present,  their  decisions  showed  that  they  had  in  this  way  better  have 
not  met  at  all.  There  was  also  discontent  at  the  "  anniversary"  being 
discontinued. 

In  consequence,  from  time  to  time  there  were  resolutions  brought 
before  the  Society  to  return  to  the  old  system  of  public-house  manage- 
ment, which  were  always  negatived.  To  eujoy  this  "  sociality,"  as  it 
w^as  called,  certain  of  the  "  finishers,"  who  also  thought  their  interests 
were  not  sufficientlv  attended  to,  formed  themselves  into  an  "  associa- 
tion,"  which  example  was  followed  by  some  of  the  "  forwarders."* 
These  two  associations  gave  the  means  and  facilities,  though  certainly 
not  intended  by  many  of  their  members,  of  embarrassing  the  "  manage^ 
ment"of  the  Society.  Shortly  previous  to  this  controversy,  and  afler 
it  had  commenced,  this  party  had  moved  for  a  return  to  the  old  system 
of  public-house  meetings,  the  decision  to  be  taken  by  ))allot,  and  were 
apparently  confident  of  success.  The  '*  Appeal "  appeared  a  few 
days  before  the  ballot  was  taken  ;  when  the  higher  position  taken  by 
the  Society  in  this  controversy,  and  its  manifest  sui^eriority  over  any 
mode  of  *'  striking,"  or  indeed  any  means  that  had  been  before  em- 
ployed by  it  to  support  the  interests  of  those  who  belonged  to  the 

*  A  "  forwarder  "  is  the  workman  who  binds  the  book  before  it  is  "  finished  "  by 
having  the  **  lettering  "  and  ornamental  work  added  thereto. 
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ipvdkiiig  port]0D  of  Hie  trade,  whkh  ecmld  onlj  have  taken  place 
under  the  present  mode  of  conducting  its  affairs,  were  thought  bj 
this  party^  to  be  the  cause  of  the  resdit  of  this  ballot  being  against 
them.  The  majority  however  was  not  very  large.  The  '^  Finishera'  ^ 
Association  had  published  for  some  time  preyioosly  a  Quarterly  Cir- 
odar,  which,  except  in  its  violenoe,  was  highly  creditable  to  them,  and 
whi^  had  been  used  as  a  means  of  attacking  the  **  management"  of 
the  Society,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  opposition  to  meeting  in  public- 
hmaeB.  It  was  now  used  to  attack  the  statements  of  the  Society  made 
in  the  ''Appeal,"  by  impugning  the  motiTos  that  led  to  their  publication, 
and  inainuating  that  the  statements  themselves  were  untrue.  The 
Secretary,  who  was  the  writer  of  the  ^'  Appeal,"  upon  this,  declared 
to  the  Society,  that  unless  these  charges  were  repudiated  by  the 
members  who  belonged  to  this  Association,  either  he  must  cease  to 
be  their  secretary,  or  they  must  quit  the  Society.  The  Society  decided 
in  &Toar  of  the  latter  alternative,  and  required  this  repudiation  in 
▼riting,  or  expulsion.  And  although  the  far  greats  number  of  this 
association  were  entirely  ignorant  of  what  their  Circular  contained 
ontil  they  saw  it  in  print,  and  disapproved  of  it  when  they  did 
ne  it,  they  refused  the  alternative  offered  by  the  Society,  and  were 
expelled. 

It  was  an  error  to  require  the  repudiation  in  writing — ^it  was  too 
much  like  signing  a  ''  document." 

These  being  joined  by  most  of  the  members  of  the  Forwarders' 
Association  and  others,  formed  themselves  into  a  society  called  the 
*'  Dayworkers,"  confining  the  support  in  disputes  for  wages  to  "  day- 
workers  **  alone.  "  Piece  workers  "  might  join,  but  they  would  receive 
no  support  in  any  dispute  respecting  wages.  This  Society  held  its 
maetingB  and  house  of  call  in  public-houses,  in  the  old  style,  and  was 
soon  joined  by  those  who  preferred  that  mode  of  conducting  the  busi- 
ness of  a  trade  society.  The  celebration  of  the  ^^anniversary  "  on  the 
28th  of  Jane  was  also  made  a  part,  as  heretofore,  of  the  constitution 
of  this  Society. 

It  should  be  noticed,  that  when  this  Society  was  formed,  the 
Fmrnhert^  Circular^  the  cause  of  the  rapture  which  took  place,  was 
disomtiniied,  as  were  also  the  '*  Forwarders*"  and  the  "  Finishers'" 
Associations.  Although  a  retrograde  movement,  and  as  such  to  be  de- 
pleted, yet  it  is  certain,  from  the  increase  hitherto  of  that  Society,  that 
drinking  usages  have  yet,  though  much  less  than  formerly,  a  strong 
hold  on  the  working  classes.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  influence  of  these  usages  is  gradually  declining. 

In  October,  1850,  a  publication  entitled  the  Bookbinders'  Trade 
Circular  was  first  issued,  "  to  furnish  information  on  the  various 
subjects  connected  with  the  trade,"  which  appears  once  in  two  months, 
and  which  continues  to  the  present  time.  There  was,  however, 
October  18th,  1855,  a  proposition  brought  forward  to  discontinue  its 
publication,  which  was  negatived. 

The  benefits  of  the  Society  are  the  right  to  receive  8«.  M,  a  week 
when  out  of  work,  for  ten  weeks ; 
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To  apply  for  a  petition  when  sick,  that  is,  to  receive  6d.  from  each 
member ; 

And  to  receive  support  in  fhe  event  of  any  dispute,  supposing  thai 
the  proceedings  of  the  members  relating  thereto  have  received  thd 
sanction  of  the  committee. 

The  allowance  to  men  out  of  employ  was  not  given  for  many  yean 
after  the  Society  was  established,  which  would  indicate  that  maaj 
men  were  not  at  that  time  unemployed.  Its  amount  was  at  first  7s. 
per  week,  and  was  received  for  an  unlimited  number  of  weeks,  com* 
mencing  when  a  certain  number — ^which  varied  at  different  times,  in 
1820  it  was  fifteen — were  out  of  employ.  In  1828  it  was  limited  to 
ten  weeks  for  each,  without  requiring  any  specific  number  to  be  oat 
before  its  payment  commenced.  In  1855  it  was  raised  to  its  present 
amount  (Ss.  6d,)  for  the  same  niunber  of  weeks. 

Previous  to  December,  1856,  petitions  used  to  be  voluntary  contri- 
butions from  each  shop,  which  used  to  be  coUected  by  two  persons 
to  each  district  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

There  are  also  six  pensioners,  two  at  3^.  a  week  and  four  at  2s.  6d. 
Amount  paid  to  unemployed  members  for  the  last  eight  years  wae 
£3,339  4s.  6d. ;  in  disputes  on  wages,  prices,  &c.,  for  the  same  period. 
£103  Os.  lOd, ;  for  the  sick  by  petition  in  the  same  time,  £1,528  9s.  6d. : 
and  to  the  library  £10  a  year  is  applied  for  the  purchase  of  books. 
This  library,  which  for  some  time  was  the  only  one  connected  with 
a  trade  society,  was  commenced  in  1847,  by  the  binding  up  of  the 
periodicals  with  which  the  house  of  call  was  supplied,  it  now  consista 
of  about  1,800  volumes. 

The  number  at  present  on  the  books  of  the  Society  is  634,  on  the 
books  of  the  Dayworkers'  Society  357,  total  991. 

The  difierences  alluded  to  which  caused  the  separation  are  now  for- 
gotten;  indeed,  the  changes  of  ten  years  have  reduced  the  original 
seceders  to  a  very  small  minority  ;  the  great  majority  now  of  that 
Society  having  joined  since  that  event.  Although  apart,  there  is  not 
the  smallest  doubt,  should  occasion  require  it,  that  both  would  unite 
and  act  the  same  as  if  they  never  had  been  separated. 

Such  are  the  principal  events  of  the  Bookbinders'  Consolidated 
Society  ;  and  if  the  narration  be  thought  long  and  imperfect,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  it  embraces  a  period  of  seventy-four  yearsy 
and  that  it  is  largely  compiled,  not  from  the  books  of  the  Society, 
many  of  which  are  lost,  but  from  various  sources,  almost  all  detached^ 
though,  it  is  hoped  and  believed,  trustworthy. 
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STRIKE  OF  THE  FLINT  GLASS  MAKERS 

wr  1858-59. 

PBBPABED  FOB 

Ci|r  Xatumal  ^toonatton  tot  tfie  ^romotimt  of  Social  Sctemt, 

AT   THE   REQUEST   OF   THE   COMMITTEE    ON   TRADES*   SOCIETIES. 

By   GODFREY   LUSHINGTON, 

BARBI0TXB-AT-IAW. 


[The  nrnteriala  for  this  account,  except  the  documents  quoted,  have  been  ftumiBhed 
exclnaivelj  from  the  side  of  the  operatives  :  and  consist  mainly  in  placards  and 
notices  issued  durinff  the  struggle.  On  application  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Master  Glass  Manufacturers  for  information,  it  was  courteouslj  declined, 
on  the  (perfectly  tenable)  ground,  that  at  the  close  of  hostilities  it  seemed  inexpe* 
dient  to  revive  the  particulars  of  the  contest.] 

The  United  Flint  Glass  Makers'  Societj  was  established  in  1844  : 
since  that  time,  according  to  their  own  representations,  their  aggregate 
expenditure— in  the  support  of  unemployed  men,  in  payment  to  super- 
annuated members,  and  in  expenses  incurred  for  the  removal  of  men 
and  their  families  to  distant  situations — ^has  amounted  to  £20,000  and 
upwards,  of  which  £2000  were  spent  in  the  two  years  of  the  Crimean 
war,  although  there  was  no  strike,  owing  to  the  fluctuation  of  the  trade, 
and  £3000  in  1858,  the  year  of  the  Indian  mutiny.  In  the  course  of 
these  fifteen  years,  the  Union,  on  the  occasion  of  the  different  strikes, 
assisted  the  Wolverhampton  tin-plate  workers,  the  Kidderminster  car- 
pet workers,  the  Preston  and  Wigan  lock-outs,  the  silk-skein  dyers  of 
Manchester,  the  shipwrights  and  joiners  in  tJieir  law  case ;  paid  its 
share  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  National  Trades'  Association 
in  their  endeavours  to  pass  the  several  arbitration  bills  brought  before 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  also  took  part  in  various  local  disputes. 

In  June,  1868,  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Flint  Glass  Makers' 
Friendly  Society  were  revised  at  a  conference  held  in  London. 

The  minimum  rate  of  wages  was  fixed  by  rule  63,  for  servitors 
24s,  per  week  and  2s.  per  move ;  for  footmakers  ISs.  per  week  and 
Is.  6d.  per  move  ;  for  journeymen  footmakers,  I4s. 

As  to  apprentices,  rule  45  prescribed — 

**  That  no  more  that  one  apprentice  should  he  allowed  to  three  chairs,  two  to 
five,  and  so  on  in  proportion,  and  every  one  put  on  should  be  bound  an  appren- 
tioe.  Also,  that  no  jonm^jrmaa  footmaker  might  he  discharged  to  make  room 
ftv  an  apprentice.** 

It  was  with  respect  to  these  two  rules  that  the  disputes  leading  to 
the  strike  arose. 
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The  strike  began  in  the  Stourbridge  district^  but  afterwards  became 
general. 

Early  in  October,  1858,  the  manager  of  a  factory  proposed  that 
one  of  the  apprentices  (or  rather  one  of  the  yearly-bound  lads)  should 
be  taken  on  as  a  journeyman  footblower  at  something  less  than  14*. 
per  week.  The  men  objected,  and  on  the  refusal  of  the  employer  to 
raise  the  wages  to  this  sum,  the  men,  in  accordance  with  the  decision 
of  the  district,  on  October  12th,  gave  fourteen  days'  notice  to  leave. 
The  employer  in  his  turn  gave  the  men  another  notice,  dated  October 
16th,  and  th^  all  left  on  the  23rd  October. 

The  other  dispute  arose  at  another  factory  in  the  neighbourhood* 
At  that  factory  there  were,  early  in  November,  four  apprentices  to 
nine  chairs,  t.e,  one  apprentice  beyond  the  number  prescribed  by  rule 
45  of  the  Union.  The  proprietors  proposed  to  take  on  another,  a 
fifth,  apprentice  ;  and  when  the  men  and  district  refused  to  agree  to 
this,  gave  notice  to  all  the  men  **  that  they  would  not  fiU  any  more 
metal,  unless  the  men  consented  for  the  lad  to  be  put  on."  This 
notice  expired  on  October  2drd. 

Thus  tiie  men  in  two  factories,  amounting  to  about  fifty,  were  out. 
But  it  was  impossible  that  the  war  should  be  localized  within  these 
limits  for  any  length  of  time.  The  two  parties  could  not  be  left  to 
fight  it  out  till  one  should  capitulate  to  the  other,  or  until  either  the 
particular  masters  should  get  new  men,  or  the  men  new  masters. 
The  cause  of  this  lay  in  the  existence  of  the  Union  ;  for  by  its  laws 
the  Union  was  bound  not  only  to  supply  the  men  out  on  strikci,  ac- 
cording to  their  position,  with  1 5s.  or  lOs.  per  week,  but  also  to  pre- 
▼ent  any  of  its  members  taking  employment  under  the  masters  whose 
men  were  on  strike.  In  other  words,  by  the  Union  all  the  operatives 
were  permanently  combined  into  an  offensive  and  defensive  allianoe. 
It  was  otherwise  with  the  masters :  they  were  not  formally  oom- 
bined  at  all.  The  brother  masters  of  the  two  nuisters  whose  men 
were  on  strike  were  under  no  obligation  either  to  contribute  to  their 
support  or  even  not  to  receive  their  discharged  workmen.  Thus  these 
two  firms,  unless  they  were  ready  to  contend  single-handed  against 
the  whole  Union,  found  it  necessary  by  some  direct  step  to  procure 
external  aid.    Accordingly  they  issued  the  two  following  circulars. 

•• Qlasb  Woru, 

'•October  16, 1866. 
•*In  oonsequence  of  our  refiisal  to  sobmit  to  the  dictation  of  theglaw  makcfs  ia 
our  employ,  the  ondermentioQed  have  Bigmfied  th^  intention  of  not  reoom- 
mencing  work  until  we  comply  with  their  demands ;  we  shall  feel  obliged  by 
your  not  employing  them,  as  it  is  the  interest  of  the  trade  generally  to  si^poit 
us  in  resieting  such  tyrannical  prooeedings. 

"Wears, 

**  Yours  respectftilly 

•*  X.  Y. 
**woanBir.  sniTiTORB.  foot  kakxbs. 

•*  A,  B.  &c.  C.  D.  Ac.  E.  F.  &c.* 


" Glass  Woasa, 

••  Btoorbrldge,  Oolober  16, 1868. 


««The  following  men,  having  formed  a  combination  to  stop  oor  glass 
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dielato  their  nmn  rnkst  have  all  been  dieehuged  b;^  u,  and  we  shall  be  ohUged 
hj  your  not  empk^Ting  them,  and  fed  sore  that  it  ia  the  interest  of  the  ^aaa 
trade  to  support  as.  Our  glass  cotters  are  all  men  unconnected  with  the  Union, 
and  we  mean  to  adopt  the  same  course  with  the  glass  makers. 

«•  Z.  and  Go. 

**WOnX]RH.  SSRTITOBS.  POOTBLOWSBS. 

*•  A,  B.  Ac.  C.  D.  Ac.  B.  F.  Ac.- 

The  circulars  apparentlj  produced  the  desired  effect:  not  onlj 
were  the  discharged  men  not  taken  on  at  other  factories,  but  early  in 
November,  when  the  two  firms, — ^from  their  glassblowers  being  away 
on  strike, — began  to  run  short  of  plain  goods  for  their  glass  cutters  to 
work  up,  various  other  masters  came  forward  to  supply  them  witk 
these  goods  for  this  purpose  at  cost  price,  or  at  all  events  at  less  than 
the  market  price. 

This  assistance,  it  seems  to  me,  was  necessary  fosr  the  two  firms  to 
ask,  and  reasonable  for  their  brother  masters  to  give :  it  was  simply 
%  temparary  adoption  by  the  masters  for  their  mutual  protection  of 
the  same  principles  of  combination  as  those  which  the  men  enforced 
for  their  protection  in  the  permanent  organization  of  their  Union. 
Nevertheless,  it  gave  great  offence  to  the  men:  they  called  it ''  unjus- 
tifiable interference;**  and  on  November  15th  the  Stourbridge  District 
Ccmmiittee  issued  a  circular  containing  the  following  passage: — 

**  Before  bringing  the  whole  district  oot  in  a  general  strike,  we  propose  that 
two  of  the  most  nSnerable  and  unreasonable  aggressors  in  this  district  shall  be 
served  with  fourteen  days*  notice  from  each  of  their  men  fini^  and  it  is  also  pro- 
posed that  every  oUier  factoij  then  working  shall  be  llmifed  to  six  turns  per  week, 
and  if  that  answers  the  effect — ^very  good ;  but  if  the  remaining  masters  still 
jBidntain  their  hostility  to  us,  and  determine  to  make  the  othen  work,  we  then 
ptepoee  to  take  two  or  three  more,  until  the  whole  district  are  out  on  strike, 
which  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  will  answer  the  effect  in  a  very  short  time." 

The  circular  closed  with  the  formal  proposition  by  the  Stourbridge 

District — 

^  That  the  Central  Committee  and  the  Stourbridge  District  shall  be  allowed 
to  take  what  measures  they  shall  think  best  and  most  expedient  in  the  present 
struggle,  and  that,  thovld  it  he  necessary^  they  shall  be  allowed  to  draw  out  two  or 
more  factories,  or  the  whole  of  the  district,  on  strike,  and  shall  receive  the  allow- 
ance stated  in  rule  19.** 

On  the  following  day,  November  16,  the  Central  Committee  ratified 
the  proposition. 

llie  ghiss  manu&cturers  now  thought  it  time  to  organize  their 
ferees. 

On  the  same  day,  November  16,  they  issued  a  circular,  which  oon- 
tuned  the  result  of  sundry  previous  meetings  held  with  a  view  to 
the  formation  of  an  association  of  the  glass  masters  in  the  districts  of 
Birmingham,  Stourbridge  and  Dudley.  The  circular  was  moderate 
in  its  tone,  and  set  forth  the  rules  of  the  new  association  as  follows. 

RULES. 

HAMS. 

nst  the  Assodstion  be  called  the  Midland  Association  of  Flint  Glass  Manu- 
faoturers. 

OBJXOT. 

!Fhe  intent  and  dgeot  of  the  Association  is  the  defence  of  the  maniberB  i^iainst 
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any  iinjiut  interference  (more  especially  in  the  form  of  strikes)  on  the  part  of  the 
men  employed,  either  of  their  own  movement,  or  in  concert  or  combination  with 
others,  for  the  purpose  of  coercing  thdr  employers. 

ruiTDS. 
Each  member  of  the  Association  shall  subscribe  £100,  to  be  called  the  ^  De- 
fence Fund,"  and  also  a  fhrther  sum  of  J610  as  an  annual  subscription,  payable 
quarterly  in  advance. 

orncsBS. 
The  ofBcers  of  the  Association  shall  consist  of  a  chairman,  a  pud  secretary, 
treasurer,  and  a  committee  of  five  members,  to  be  elected  annually ;  and  no 
member  of  the  committee  going  out  of  office  shall  be  re-eligible  till  after  the 
expiration  of  another  year.  The  chairman  to  be  ez-officio  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

MIETIirOS. 

The  committee  shall  meet  monthly,  or  so  often  as  occasion  may  require :  and 
a  general  meeting  of  the  Association  riiall  be  held  quarterly. 

PROCIEDIIIOS. 

Each  member  of  the  Association  shall  immediately  communicate  any  aeriouB 
misunderstanding  between  himself  and  his  workmen  to  the  secretary,  who  shall, 
after  ftilly  investigating  the  same,  call  the  committee  together  to  consider  what 
proceedings  shall  be  taken,  before  referring  to  a  general  meeting. 

SUPFOBT  OF  MEMBERS  WHEN  W0BK8  ABE  STAVDINO  THBOUOH  A  STBIKB. 

In  the  event  of  a  strike  on  the  part  of  the  men  in  the  employment  of  anr 
member  of  the  Association,  the  other  members  undertake  to  supply  him  with 
plain  goods,  if  required,  and  at  such  prices  as  shall  be  settled  by  the  committee : 
and  also  an  amount  of  compensation  during  the  strike,  as  shall  be  determined  at 
a  general  meeting,  shall  be  allowed. 

EMPLOTMENT  OF  FBE8H  HAHD6. 

No  member  of  this  Association  shall  take  into  his  employ  a  new  hand  in  any 
capacity,  as  a  glassblower,  without  a  written  character  from  his  last  employer : 
nor  shall  he  treat  with  one,  unless  the  man  offering  shall  have  previously  given 
to  his  then  employer  a  fortnight's  notice  of  his  intention  to  leave.  And  in  making 
an  engagement  with  a  new  hand,  it  should  be  stipulated  in  writing  that  a  fort* 
night's  notice  shall  be  given  on  either  side,  either  of  leaving  or  dismissal,  exoepc- 
ing  in  case  of  dismissal  from  gross  misconduct. 

OENBBAL  EMPLOTMEHT  OF  LABOUB. 

All  emplovment  of  labour  shall  be  thoroughly  at  the  option  of  each  individaal 
member  of  tne  Association. 

PBIVILEOES  BBSTBIOTBD  TO  MBMBEB8. 

All  privileges  to  be  derived  from  the  Association  shall  be  excludvely  confined 
to  its  members. 

FOBFEITUBE  OF  PBIVXLEAES. 

Any  member  of  the  Association  who  shall  fail  td  comply  with  the  mlea,  ahall 
forfeit  all  claim  to  support  from  the  Association :  and  the  whole  amount  of  hia 
subscription,  whether  annual  or  in  the  defence  ftind,  shall  be  entirely  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Association,  and  subject  to  the  decision  of  a  general  meeting  spe- 
cially convened. 

OOMMUEICATIOV  WITH  OTBEB  niSTBICTS. 

Frequent  and  ft«e  communication  shall  be  encouraged  between  this  and  other 
associations  formed  upon  the  same  principles,  and  ha^ng  the  same  ol^fects,  ao  aa 
to  invite  and  obtain  mutual  co-opention. 

Oeoboi  Llotd,  Chairmam. 
WiLUAM  Wauucb,  Trtamrtr, 
Qbobob  Joe.  Obbbm,  jSkntary. 
JfopmUr  161  ,  1868. 

Aecompanjing  this  circular  was  a  paper  headed  ''The Real  Catue  of 
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the  Strike,  or  Extracts  from  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Flint 
Glass  Makers'  Society."  The  paper  is  given  at  full  length  tn/ra, 
p.  110. 

The  next  step  appears  to  have  been  taken  by  the  men,  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  Glassmakers'  Union,  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  Stour- 
bridge, on  December  4th,  at  which  were  present  delegates  from  Bir- 
mingham, Manchester,  Dudley,  and  Tork,  and,  amongst  other  resolu- 
tions, one  was  proposed  and  carried  as  follows : — 

**  No  factory  in  the  Stourbridge,  Dudley  or  Birmingham  Districts  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  make  more  than  six  turns  per  week,  where  there  is  any  real  or  suspicions 
evidence  that  they  are  making,  or  unless  they  promise  us  not  to  mtJce,  the  work  of 
other  masters,  whose  men  are  out  on  strike ;  and  if  this  does  not  answer  the  de- 
sired effect,  the  four  other  places  in  the  Stourbridge  District  shall  give  in  their 
fourteen  days'  notice  to  leave.'* 

The  struggle  now  was  general  between  the  men's  Union  on  one  side 
and  the  masters'  Association  on  the  other.  The  latter  at  once  took 
most  active  and  hostile  steps,  and  by  common  agreement  was  bent 
upon  nothing  short  of  the  extinction  of  the  Union.  Delenda  est  Car^ 
thago.  By  common  agreement,  all  masters  who  lived  in  the  Midland 
Counties  locked  out  their  operatives,  and  not  content  with  this,  they 
sent  deputations  to  Yorkshire,  Northumberland,  Lancashire,  Scotland, 
to  induce  the  employers  there  to  lock  their  factories  up.  The  result 
was,  that  on  the  1st  January,  1859,  in  the  Stourbridge,  Birmingham, 
and  Dudley  Districts,  the  masters  had  locked  out  the  men,  in  number 
exceeding  500,  from  seventeen  factories,  and  only  seven  factories 
were  left  working  in  the  two  first  mentioned  districts. 

In  March  there  were  out  about  1,100  workmen,  including  glass 
cutters,  in  Stourbridge,  Dudley,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Tork, 
Glasgow,  London,  Newcastle,  St.  Helens,  Warrington,  Edinburgh, 
Wordsley,  and  Belfast. 

The  condition  of  re-employment  held  out  by  the  Midland  Associa- 
tion was  the  following  declaration  to  be  presented  for  signature  by  the 
operatives. 

"  In  re-entering  your  employment,  we  agree  to  give  up  the  Glass  Makers* 
Society,  as  now  constituted ;  we  declare  we  will  not  interfere  with  your  manage- 
ment or  right  to  employ  labour  as  may  be  required  by  you  in  your  works,  nor 
contribute  funds  to  any  society  that  shall  have  this  effect,  so  long  as  we  remain 
in  your  employment.** 

On  the  other  hand,  the  men  showed  great  determination  in  defence 
of  their  Union.  Already  at  the  general  meeting  held  at  Stourbridge  on 
December  4th,  1858,  they  had  resolved  to  leave  untouched  the  £1000, 
part  of  their  capital,  lying  in  the  Bank  at  Birmingham,  and  to  double 
their  usual  contribution,  t.«.  to  raise  it  from  1«.  to  2«.  per  week  from 
every  workman  or  servitor.  But  at  the  end  of  December  they  found 
it  necessary  to  raise  the  contribution  as  high  as  5«.  per  week.  This 
resolution  was  passed  at  a  conference  of  the  United  Flint  Glass  Makers' 
Society,  held  on  December  31, 1858,  and  January  1, 1859,  at  Birming- 
ham, at  which  were  present  delegates  from  Stourbridge,  Birmingham, 
Dublin,  Dudley,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  London,  Longport,  Manchester, 
Newcastle,  St.  Helen's,  Warrington,  York,  and  Rotherham.    The  Con- 
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ference  also  approved  of  a  project  fyr  forming  amongst  the  men  a 
Joint  Stock  Company  (Limited)  for  the  manufiustare  of  flint  gfauB. 
This  project  had  been  proposed  about  the  end  of  December,  and  eflSxis 
were  made  to  raise  a  capital  of  £5000  by  500  shares  of  £10  each. 
Nothing  howeyer  seems  to  have  cmne  of  it. 

Bat  the  Conference,  while  thus  prepared  to  defend  their  Union 
against  the  masters,  and  even,  if  possible,  to  do  without  masters  alto- 
gether, were  at  the  same  time  ready  to  adopt  conciliatory  measures. 
They  resolved  to  appoint  a  Committee  *'  to  modify,  concentrate^  and 
revise  the  rules  objected  to,  and  take  oat  the  obnoxious  language^ 
without  forfeiting  the  spirit  or  compromising  the  honoar  of  the 
Society,  and  a  deputation  to  meet  the  masters  on  January  9,  ISSS.** 

What  these  modifications  were  will  best  appear  by  flrramawiiig  toge- 
ther the  rules  before  and  after  the  change : — 

SxraAOTs  raoM  Rvleb  and  Rxoiila-         Rulb  ▲•  modivied  at  thm  Conva- 
nous  or  THE  FuMT  Glam  Makebs'      bege  held  at  Biexieohav,  oh  Da- 
Friendlt  Socibtt,  revised  at  a  Coe- 
eebsece  held  ie  londoe,  juhe  15- 
19, 1858.       (CiradaUd  by  the  Mtuten 
at '«  The  Seal  Cause  of  the  Strike:') 

Part  of  Rule  2.— That  apprentioeB  he 
allowed  to  join  the  Society  when  they 
have  two jreara  of  their  time  to  serve. 

Part  of  Rule  5. — The  central  secretary 
■hall  likewise  keep  a  roll  or  list  of  the 
anemidoyed,  with  their  respective  abi- 
litiee  and  the  situations  they  are  capa- 
ble of  filling,  and  when  applied  to  by 
any  of  the  district  secretaries  for  a  man 
or  men,  he  shall  send  the  man  or  men 
that  have  been  longest  on  his  list  capa- 
ble of  filling  the  dtaatiooQ  they  are 
reopired  for. 

Part  of  Rule  6. — ^When  a  man  or  men 
are  wanted  in  any  district,  the  Ibctory 
secretary  shall  apply  to  Uie  cUstrict  secre- 
tary, and  should  there  be  no  one  suit- 
able in  the  district,  he  shall  immediately 
write  to  the  central  secretary,  stating 
dearly  the  station  the  man  required 
is  to  fill,  also  the  abilities  required 
of  the  man,  and  the  wages  he  shall 
noeive,  so  that  there  be  no  mlitake  in 
the  man  sent  for  to  fill  the  situation. 

Rule  9. — ^A  list  or  roll  of  the  unem- 
ployed of  each  district  shall  be  kept  by 
tte  district  secretary,  who  shall  supply 
the  man  required  in  his  own  dislurict, 
the  longest  on  the  roll  having  the  first 
claim ;  should  there  be  none  on  the 
Strict  roll,  or  none  qualified  to  fill  the 
situation,  the  district  secretair  shall 
write  to  the  central  secretary,  who  shall 
sapply  the  men  required. 

Rule  32. — ^Any  member  applying  to  Role  82.— No  member  of  this  Sodetf 
any  employer  or  manager  without  get-  shall  take  a  situation  to  the  detriment 
ting  theoonsent  of  the  district  secretary,     of  the  interest  of  the  Society,  or  he  diall 
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Rule  2.— To  stand  with  note  addad 
— that  the  rule  is  entirely  permiaBtvc, 
and  not  compulsory  upon  apprentices. 

Rules  6,  6,  and  9.— The  central  se- 
cretaiy  shall  keep  a  list  of  the  nneia- 
ployed,  so  that  when  applicaticm  ia  made 
for  a  man  or  men  he  may  be  able  to 
supply  them;  all  applicationa  to  be 
made  throu^  the  <Ustrict  secretary, 
but  any  employer  may  have  any  mem- 
ber be  prefers  by  letting  the  secrataiy 
know  whom  he  particularly  de^rea  la 
have;  but  all  privileges  to  be  derived 
from  this  Society  shall  be  ezclnsively 
confined  to  its  members. 
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.and  of  Hie  men  in  fhefiMteiyiHiere  the 
man  is  wanted,  ahall  be  fined  £1^  and 
not  allowed  to  work  if  he  gets  the  siin- 
ation ;  any  man  writing  for  or  giving 
information  to  another,  or  api^ying  to 
either  manager  or  empl<nrer,  witiiont 
getting  the  consent  of  the  diatrict  secre- 
tary and  of  the  men  in  the  factory 
wliere  the  application  is  for,  shall  be 
fined  ^1,  and  suspended  from  all  bene- 
fit till  such  fine  be  pud.  Any  servitor 
or  footmaker  applying  to  be  pat  on 
without  the  oooeent  of  the  men  in  the 
fhctory  where  he  works  and  ci  the  dis- 
trict, shall  be  fined  £1,  and  not  allowed 
to  work  if  he  gets  the  situation.  Dis- 
tricts to  have  power  to  increase  these 
fines,  bat  not  to  exceed  £5.  Any  mem- 
ber not  being  satisfied  with  the  decision 
shall  have  power  of  appealing  to  the 
central  committee,  whose  decision  shall 
be  binding. 

Role  45.— That  no  more  than  one 
apiirentice  be  allowed  to  three  chairs, 
two  to  five,  and  so  on  in  proportion, 
and  every  one  put  on  shall  be  bound  an 
apprentice. 

Note. — ^No  journeyman  fbotmaker 
most  be  difldiarged  to  make  room  for 
an  apprentice. 


Rule  46.—- That  all  members  of  the 
factory  ahall  be  consulted,  and  their 
consent  given,  before  taking  on  a  young 
Ibotmaker ;  any  member  infringing  this 
role  shall  be  fined  £1,  and  not  allowed 
to  have  the  apprentice.  Any  boy  be- 
ing a  taker-in  shall  not  be  bound  an 
apprentice. 

Role  47.— -That  no  preminm  shall  be 
received  by  any  member  of  tins  Sodety 
for  tating  on  an  apprentice,  under  any 
consideration  whatever,  or  the  whole  of 
snch  money  shall  be  forfeited  to  the 
district  local  Aind,  but  that  one  move 
per  week  be  allowed  to  the  chair  for 
twelve  months. 

Rule  49. — ^Any  district  shall  have 
power  to  make  such  bye-laws  as  they 
may  think  proper,  so  that  they  do  not 
infringe  on  the  general  laws  of  this 
Socie^. 

Rule  62.— That  in  future  no  fifth 
hand  be  allowed  to  the  blowing  chidrs. 
Any  one  violating  this  mle  shall  be 
fined  not  less  than  £1,  nor  more  than 
£6,  and  not  allowed  to  keep  the  fifth 
hand,  and  be  suspended  from  all  benefit 
till  he  pays  the  mie. 


forfeit  all  olalBis  to  beosfit  firom  OUs 
Society. 


Role  45.— That  no  more  than  one  ap- 
prentice be  allowed  to  three  chttirs,  two 
to  five,  and  so  on  in  proportion,  but  if 
no  journeyman  can  be  obtained,  two 
apprentices  shall  be  allowed  to  foor 
chairs. 

Note. — ^Any  member  infringing  this 
rule  shall  be  fined  £1,  and  that  all 
allowances  for  young  footmakers  be 
regulated  bv  the  employer  and  the  men 
in  the  district. 

Rules  46, 479  u^  ^2,  struck  out. 
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Rule  68.— That  no  servitor  be  pnt  Biile68.— ^hattheoldstandArdmle 
on  to  work  under  24«.  per  week  and  2t.  of  wages  in  the  trade  be  adopted ;  t^. 
per  move,  and  no  footmaker  be  put  to  that  the  lowest  wages  of  journeymen  be, 
serve  under  18c.  per  week  and  It,  6d.  for  workmen  22«.  per  week,  for  servi- 
per  move.  tors  16«.  M,  per  week,  and  for  foot* 

makers  12«.  per  week. 

A  copy  of  the  rules  thus  modified  was  sent  to  every  employer  in 
the  country,  but  at  first  met  with  no  response  :  the  lock-out  was  as 
strict  as  ever,  except  under  the  condition  of  the  men  renouncing  the 
Union.  But  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  masters  found,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  pressure  on  themselves  increasing,  since  not  only  their 
glassblowers  on  strike,  but  their  glass  cutters  also,  who  depended  upon 
the  glassblowers  for  a  supply  of  work,  were  out  of  employ,  and,  on 
the  other,  the  Union  as  determined  as  at  first :  they  therefore  began 
to  think  of  terms,  and  accordingly,  at  a  meeting  held  on  March  3rdy 
1859,  adopted,  as  the  basis  upon  which  they  would  receive  back  their 
workmen,  the  following  resolution  : 

*^  It  having  been  reported  that  several  of  the  men  in  the  different  manu&ctoriea 
desire  to  adopt  a  certain  code  of  rules  dated  Januaiy  29, 1859,  and  drawn  up  by 
^  resolved — 

"That  this  meeting  sees  no  objection  to  their  adoption  by  the  men  Trith  such  a 
modification  of  rules  4  and  6  and  the  abrogation  of  rule  20  as  may  leave  the 
employment  of  labour  free  to  the  employer :  and  these  rules  being  so  modified 
by  the  Glass  Makers*  Society,  and  the  same  duly  notified  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Assodations,  that  the  works  be  re-opened  on  the  14th  inst. 

"Resolved,  that  on  and  after  the  21st inst.,  each  manufacturer  shall  be  indi- 
vidually at  liberty  to  treat  with  his  own  men  on  the  basis  of  the  above  resolution." 

Based  upon  the  foregoing  resolutions,  the  following  declaration  was 
drawn  up  for  each  master  to  submit  to  the  men  returning  to  work. 

"I,  A.  B.,  engage  to  enter  the  employment  of  Messrs.  C.  D.  and  Co.  upon  the 
full  and  faithftil  understanding  that  from  henceforth  I  will  not  attempt,  hj  my-> 
self  or  through  others,  to  interfere  with  your  fireedom  in  the  management  of  your 
works,  more  especially  in  reference  to  the  engagement  of  men,  or  the  number  of 
apprentices  whom  you  choose  to  employ.  Declared  in  the  presence  of  E.  F., 
witness,  as  accepted  by  G.  B.** 

The  men  refused  to  entertain  any  bond  or  declaration,  but  were 
ready  to  re-consider  their  own  rules,  and,  accordingly,  at  a  meeting  of 
delegates,  representing  the  Glass  Makers'  Society,  horn  Stourbridge, 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  Warrington  and  other  places,  held  on  March 
11th  at  the  Woodman  Inn,  Deritend,  Birmingham,  the  following 
resolutions  were  adopted. 

1. — ^That   the   rules   drawn  up  hj  Mr.  and  accepted  by  the  trade 

be  now  confirmed  with  the  following  explanation.  Rules  4  and  5  are  not 
intended  to  compel  a  master  to  employ  or  retain  any  man  who  is  incompet^it  to 
fill  the  situation  required:  and  any  master  may  have  any  member  he  prefera 
by  telling  the  secretary  or  any  of  his  men  whom  he  desires  to  have. 

2. — ^That  rule  20  be  altered  only  as  to  the  allowaneei  given  for  the  young  foot- 
makers — such  allowances  to  be  decided  by  the  masters  and  men  in  each  district. 

8. — ^That  as  Mr. 's  men,  of  Birmingham,  Messrs. 's  and  \  and 

Messrs. 's  men,  of  Warrington,  have  commenced  work  upon  these  oonditiona, 

all  negotiations  for  resuming  work  be  on  the  same  bads  only. 

These  terms  were  found,  under  the  circumstances,  to  be  satisfactory 
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to  the  masters,  and  eventually,  at  a  conference  held  at  Dudley,  April  4, 
1859,  between  the  Midland  Association  of  Glass  Manufacturers  and 
a  deputation  of  the  Glass  Makers'  Friendly  Society,  the  code  of  laws 
as  revised  by  the  Glass  Makers'  Society  was  agreed  to  by  both  parties , 
subject  to  the  following  modifications  : — 

**The  note  to  rales  4  and  5  to  read  as  follows : — ^These  rules  are  not  intended 
y>  compel  a  master  to  engage  any  man  to  whom  he  objects,  or  who  is  incompetent 
to  fill  the  situation  required,  and  any  master  may  have  any  member  he  prefers 
by  letting  the  Secretary  or  any  of  his  men  know  whom  he  desires  to  have." 

An  assurance  was  given  by  the  employers  present  that  no  objection 
would  be  made  in  receiving  again  the  men  lately  in  their  employ,  on 
any  grounds,  in  reference  to  the  part  the  members  of  the  Committee 
or  any  other  ofBicers  of  the  Society  may  have  taken  in  the  disputes 
which  were  then  declared  to  have  terminated. 

It  was  distinctly  stated,  that  "  if  masters  engaged  a  non-society  man 
the  society  men  should  object  to  work  with  him,  and  that  our  Society 
will  support  men  for  so  doing." 

The  men  then  returned  to  their  work. 

The  cost  of  this  strike  has  now  to  be  estimated,  and  the  means  of 
defraying  it  explained.  Under  the  rules  of  the  Union,  the  allowance 
during  non-employment  on  account  of  strike  or  otherwise,  was 


To  workmen  or  servitors 
To  footmakers 


155.  per  week. 
lOs.     do. ; 


and  throughout  the  whole  of  this  struggle — ^and  for  some  weeks 
there  were  1,100  out  on  strike — ^the  Union  did  not  condescend  to 
lower  this  allowance  ;  but  after  the  8th  of  January,  1859,  the  pay- 
ments were  made  two-thirds  in  cash  and  one-third  in  paper,  in  the 
shape  of  a  promissory  note,  given  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  payable 
with  5  per  cent,  per  annum  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  strike 
should  be  over.  Many  of  these  promissory  notes  were  privately  dis- 
counted by  those  amongst  the  operatives  who  were  better  to  do  than 
their  neighbours.  At  the  close  of  the  struggle  in  April,  1859,  there 
were  out  about  £2000  of  these  promissory  notes. 

To  meet  thia  total  expenditure,  the  Union  had  in  hand  £500  in  the 
Glasgow  Bank,  and  £1000  at  Birmingham  ;  this  latter  sum  they  left 
untouched  as  long  as  they  could,  but  the  weekly  contributions  were 
doubled,  and  finally  quintupled^  as  appears  from  the  foUowing 
table : — 


Ufoal  leriM  per  wtA. 

By  ReiolQtIon, 
Dm.  4th,  1U8. 

After  Jan.  Sth,  18«»,  tiU 

one  montti  after  April 

16th«  1859,  or  efter  re- 

munpUon  of  work. 

For  a  period  of  six  monthf 

efter  the  lapee  of  one 
month  after  doee  of  strike 

«.   d. 
Workman  or 

Servitor  ...  1    0 
Footmaker  ...  0    8 
Apprentice...  0    4 

t.      d. 

2        0 
1        4 
0        8 

«.       d, 

5        0 
8        4 
1        8 

«.       d, 

2        0 
1        4 
0        8 
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Summary. 

1.  The  cause  of  the  strike  was  the  disregard  by  two  firms  of  the 
regulations  of  the  Uuion  imposing  a  minimum  wage  and  restricting 
the  number  of  apprentices. 

2.  The  strike  by  a  natural  sequence  propagated  itself  over  the 
whole  district,  the  Union  striking  in  detail  against  those  firms  who 
supplied  material  to  the  other  firms  where  the  men  were  already  on 
strike. 

3.  This  series  of  strikes  led  to  the  formation  of  a  Masters'  Aaso- 
elation,  and  to  a  general  lock-out  of  the  operatives  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  the  avowed  object  of  extinguishing  the  Union. 

4.  The  dispute,  after  a  duration  of  several  months,  terminated  by  a 
compromise  ofibred  by  the  operatives  and  accepted  by  the  masters  : 
the  basis  of  the  compromise  being  that  the  men  should  withdraw,  or 
qualify,  the  rules  which  were  practically  obnoxious,  without  aban- 
doning the  principle  on  which  diose  rules  were  framed. . 

5.  The  Union  survived  the  general  lock-out  conducted  by  an 
organized  Association  of  Masters. 
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The  printed  rules  and  regulations  of  fiffy-nine  trades'  societies  and 
unions  haye  been  procured  by  us,  and  though  these  form  but  a  naall 
portion  of  the  whole  number  existing  in  the  country,  thej  are  snffi- 
eientij  numerous  to  enable  us  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  ihe  general 
aeope  and  bearing  of  such  societies. 

&  has  been  found  that  the  societies  range  themselves  under  two 
heads — ^via.  those  which  are  formed  for  trade  purposes  only,  and  those 
which  combine  with  the  general  objects  of  a  trade  societj  those  of  a 
benefit  and  firiendlj  club.  There  are  some  societies  where  these  two 
objects  are  kept  distinct,  and  their  rules  separate : — it  has  been  fi>und 
most  conyenient  to  range  these  under  the  former  head. 

Tables  haye  been  drawn  up  undn*  these  two  heads^  gi^iiig  rach 
iBlbrmati<m  as  to  the  contributions,  allowances^  and  objects  of  the 
societies  as  can  be  giyen  in  a  tabulated  form. 

Of  the  (forty)  societies  which  are  ianaedi  mainly  for  trade  purposes^ 
it  will  be  found  the  allowances  given  to  those  on  strike  or  out  of  work 
bj  order  of  the  union,  vary  firom  7i.  a  week  to  I2s^  and  in  one  ease 
(the  Ship  Joiners  of  Liverpool)  as  high  as  36«. 

Of  the  (nineteen)  societies  which  combine  benefit  purposes  with 
those  of  trade  regulations,  the  entrance  money  varies  firom  2$.  6dL 
to  £l  1«.,  while  the  weekly  c<mtribution  varies  fi'om  2d.  to  Is.  The 
allowances  for  sickness  and  want  of  work  vary  from  6$.  to  10#.,  and 
on  strike  from  lOs.  to  15«.  a  week.  Funeral  allowances  from  £3  to 
£12,  with  allowances  in  some  cases  for  accidents  and  superannuation, 
and  for  other  special  purposes. 

The  greater  number  of  these  trade  and  ben^t  societies  are  of  a 
purely  local  nature,  and  confined  to  the  members  of  particular  trades 
within  a  limited  district;  the  most  important  exceptions  to  this  being 
in  the  cases  of  the  Stone  Masons,  the  Bricklayers,  Carpenters  and 
Joiners,  the  Plasterers,  the  Smiths,  the  Coachmakers,  the  Amalgamated 
Engineers,  the  Coopers,  the  Typographers,  Steam  Engine  Makers, 
Iron  Founden.  and  the  Seamen's  Protection  Society ;  diese  consti- 
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tute  the  wealtbiest  and  most  widely  spread  eocietiea  wlioae  rules  we 
have  before  us.  They  have  their  branches  or  lodges  spread  over 
the  country,  aad  Buhject  to  the  rules  of  the  general  society,  settled  by 
a  delegate  meeting,  and  with  a  central  authority  which  directs  and 
controls  the  general  business  of  the  society,  either  directly  or 
through  various  local  branches. 

It  will  be  well  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  objects,  aa  expressed 
in  their  rules,  and  the  organization  of  some  of  these  principal 
societies,  as  an  example,  and  then  proceed  to  point  out  any  striking 
difference  in  others. 

The  Operative  Masons'  Society  has  213  branches  in  England  and 
Wales.  Its  objects,  as  expressed  in  its  pre&co,  are  as  follows.  "  It 
is  the  great  principle  of  this  Society  to  bring  into  practice  among  its 
members  the  truly  valuable  object  of  a  self-protecting  power  against 
the  selfish  and  unprincipled  proceedings  of  the  capitalist ;  and 
although  objections  are  sometimes  raised  against  'trade  societiea,' 
aod  charges  made  that  they  are  monoplies,  and  unjust  restrictions, 
yet  those  who  experience  the  great  benefits  they  confer  can  fuUj 
appreciate  their  general  usefulness.  Every  artisan  following  a 
given  occupation  has  an  interest,  in  common  with  all  those  similu-lj 
engaged,  in  forming  rules  by  which  that  particular  trade  should  be 
regulated;  and  the  constitution  thus  set  up  is  available  for  the  asnat- 
ance  of  the  unemployed,  the  support  of  the  sick  and  disabled  mem- 
bers," &c.  "Its  objects  are  to  mutnally  support  each  other  while  in 
search  of  employment,  and  also  in  case  of  sickness  or  accidents,  and 
far  the  interment  of  deceased  members  ;  as  also  to  regulate  the  price 
and  lessen  the  hours  of  labour." 

The  Society  is  governed  by  a  central  committee,  of  churmui, 
rice-chairman,  and  nine  members,  elected  by  the  central  lodge 
for  six  months  ;  the  central  lodge  is  chosen  by  vote  of  all  the 
lodges,  and  not  :to  remain  more  than  three  years  in  one 'town  ;  each 
lodge  has  power  to  make  its  own  bye-laws,  but  not  in  opposition 
to  the  general  laws  ;  all  lodges  are  to  transmit  to  the  central  com- 
mittee all  monies  not  immediately  required  for  the  disbursements  of 
their  local  expenditure. 

The  power  of  the  central  committee  appears  to  be  administrative 
only,  separate  lodges  having  power  to  decide  by  vote  upon  any 
question  immediately  affecting  them,  with  a  power  of  investigation 
to  the  central  committee,  by  sending  delegates  to  inqnire  into  its 

The  Society  is  confined  to  those  who  are  members  of  the  tradei, 
after  a  legal  apprenticeship  of  five  years,  and  no  boys  are  to  be  bound 
as  apprentices  after  sixteen  years  of  age,  except  they  are  sons  of 
masons,  when  eighteen  is  the  limit  of  age. 

Among  the  rules  we  find  the  following, 

"  Working  overtime  tending  to  onr  general  ityury,  by  keeping 
raemben  out  of  employment,  shall  be  abolished,  excepting  in  the  caae 
of  accident  or  necessity,  but  no  strike  to  take  place  for  the  abolitioD 
thereof  without  a  specif  grant.   Where  members  persist  in  working 
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overtime  in  oppoeitJOD  to  the  lodge  of  irhicli  the^  are  members,  tlie; 
ahttll  be  fined  nt  the  discretion  of  the  lodge.  A  lessening  of  the 
honn  of  labour  would  prove  a  great  remedy  for  the  wrongs  we  suffer, 
ud  may  each  member  speedily  perceive  how  deeply  he  is  interested 
in  its  attainment.  It  is  also  requested  that  lodges  harassed  by  piece- 
work or  aab-contracting  do  apply  at  a  reasonable  time  for  a  grant  to 
abolish  it.  Where  Bub-contracting  or  piecework  are  abolished,  such 
ii  binding  with  the  Society." 

"  That  an  annual  revised  black  list  be  printed,  showing  the  namea 
of  those  who  have  worked  in  opposition  on  strikes  or  otherwise,  also 
the  names  of  those  who  tiave  defrauded  the  Society." 

"When  a  strike  for  an  advance  of  wages  is  contemplated  by  any 
lodge,  the  secretary  is  to  report  the  same  to  the  central  committee, 
■hewing  the  number  that  would  be  out,  the  number  of  payable  mem- 
bers, the  state  of  trade,  and  the  position  of  the  Society  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, also  the  number  of  members  belonging  to  such  lodge  that 
voted  for  and  against  the  application  being  made.  The  secretary  to 
sommon  each  member  of  th6  lodge  who  may  reside  within  three  milei 
of  the  lodge-house  to  discuss  the  application — votes  to  be  taken  by 
bftUot,  m^ority  to  be  binding — no  proxies  allowed." 

"  If  any  employer  attempt  to  reduce  the  current  rate  of  wages  at 
any  period  of  the  year,  or  attempt  to  introduce  piecework  wfaere  il 
has  been  abolished,  or  to  increase  the  hours  of  labour,  or  infringe 
upon  the  established  meal  hours,  or  introducing  individuals  not  of 
&e  trade,  or  on  the  refusal  of  paying  or  non-members  to  contribute 
to  the  Society,  members  may  resist  such  infringements  without  & 
grant,  if  acceded  to  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  lodge ;  but 
in  all  cases  to  wait  on  employers  previous  to  striking." 

The  Society  of  Bricklayers  is  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature,  but 
its  rules  are  not  so  strict,  and  they  are  wholly  confined  to  trade 
purposes. 

The  Society  of  House  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  another  of  the 
Building  Trades,  is  also  widely  spread  through  the  country,  and  has 
its  seat  of  government  at  Nottingham;  it  is  purely  a  trade  society, 
and  its  rules  ore  mostly  confined  to  directions  for  the  general 
government  of  the  Society,  leaving  the  details  to  the  separate 
lodges.  No  strike  is  a  legal  one  without  the  consent  of  a  majori^ 
of  the  lodges,  to  all  of  whom  information  of  any  movement  must  b« 
sent,  and  notice  of  any  new  privilege  cannot  be  given  to  the  em- 
ployers nntil  the  sanction  of  the  lodges  has  been  obtained.  And 
farther,  no  lodge  is  allowed  to  strike  for  any  new  privileges  at  a 
time  when  the  members  already  on  strike  exceed  one  for  every  fifty 
throughout  iho  Society ;  but  should  any  employer  think  proper  to 
make  a  reduction  of  wages,  members  so  de^t  with  may  appeal  to 
their  respective  lodges,  who  may  act  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
may  direct.  No  lodge  is  allowed  to  strike  for  an  advance  of  wage? 
until  they  have  been  twelve  months  sharing  the  general  expenses  of 
the  Society,  and  no  lodge  is  allowed  to  vote  on  its  own  question 
if  for  »  new  privilege. 
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The  Coachmakers  is  another  Society  extending  throughout  the 
country,  with  1 20  branches,  and  3,650  members.  A  member  must  hare 
served  seven  years  as  apprentice  in  a  coachmaker's  shop,  and  is  ad* 
mitted  by  a  minority  on  a  ballot.  One  of  the  rules  is  to  this  e£Eeel^ 
'*  That  our  employers  be  requested  not  to  take  more  than  one  appren* 
tice  to  each  branch,  unless  they  employ  nKN-e  than  three  men  at  Bodi 
branch,  and  then  only  at  the  average  of  one  apprentice  to  three  mem 
employed  (sons  of  coachmakers  excepted).  When  an  apprestioe 
is  in  his  last  year,  another  may  be  taken  to  succeed  him.  Should  any 
attempt  be  made  to  violate  this  rule,  a  deputation  of  two  or  mora 
members  of  the  town  in  which  the  grievance  exists  riiall  wait  om 
the  employer ;  and  should  they  &il  to  come  to  an  andeable  arrange- 
ment, the  secretary  shall  represent  the  case  fully  to  the  execntiTa 
committee,  who  shall  deal  with  it  according  to  the  rules." 

The  general  business  of  the  Society  is  directed  by  an  executiTe 
committee  of  seven  members,  resident  in  the  central  town,  ^eeted  aft 
a  general  meeting,  and  to  receive  £1  each  per  quarter,  to  meet  twice 
a  week,  and  with  power  to  refer  any  important  question  to  the  geneni 
TOte  of  the  Society. 

On  the  subject  of  strikes  there  are  the  following  rules.  *'No  sliop 
or  town  shall  be  allowed  to  turn  out  on  their  own  responsibility,  but 
in  the  event  of  any  oppression  or  dispute,  the  secretary  of  such  town, 
in  conjunction  with  the  members,  shaU  furnish  the  executive  con- 
mittee  with  all  the  particulars  of  such  grievance,  who  shall  deter- 
mine whether  it  be  expedient  to  summon  delegates,  and  if  found 
necessary  to  do  so,  the  executive  committee  shall  send  one  ddegate^ 
and  the  town  secretary  where  the  grievance  takes  place  shall 
mon  one  delegate  from  each  of  the  two  nearest  relieving  to 
should  the  delegates  fail  to  settle  the  matter  anucably,  they  shall 
represent  the  case  to  the  executive  committee,  who  sludl  determine 
whether  it  be  necessary  to  call  the  men  out  or  not ;  and  if  two  grierr- 
ances  at  once,  the  executive  committee  shaU  decide  which  shall 
have  the  preference,  and  when  it  is  praettcakle,  only  one  strike  be 
allowed  to  take  place  at  one  time." 

'*  Any  member  leaving  a  situation  rather  than  submit  to  a  reduotion 
of  wages,  or  loaing  his  situation  through  a  black  going  to  work  in  the 
shop  under  wages,  shall  be  entitled  to  immediate  support  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  Society." 

*'  That  this  Society  discountenance  piecework  altogether,  and  call 
on  the  members  to  abolish  it,  where  it  is  practicaUe  to  do  sa  Theft 
no  overtime  be  allowed  in  any  shop  where  there  are  more  than  three 
men  in  a  branch,  if  there  be  a  man  of  the  same  branch  out  of  work 
in  the  town." 

^  In  the  event  of  a  turn-out  taking  place,  a  levy  shall  be  laid  hy  the 
executive  upon  every  member  of  the  Society,  in  proportion  to  the 
wages  of  each  man,  and  the  men  on  strike  shall  be  paid  three-fourths 
their  regular  wages.  When  the  funds  exceed  £1,500,  the  surplus 
shell  be  applied  to  strike  purposes." 

''  Reports  to  be  published  of  the  blacks." 
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The  Societj  of  Amalgamated  Engineers  is  of  a  similar  character. 
Its  prefikse,  in  many  respects  the  same  as  that  of  the  '^  Masons/'  con- 
tains the  following  passage  :  ''  Our  object  is  not  to  do  anything  either 
indiscreet  or  illegal ;  bnt  if  constrained  to  make  restrictions  against 
the  admission  into  our  trade  of  those  who  have  not  earned  a  right  by 
a  probationary  servitude,  we  do  so  knowing  that  such  encroachments 
are  productive  of  evil,  and,  when  persevered  in  unchecked,  result  in 
reducing  the  condition  of  the  artisan  to  that  of  the  unskilled  labourer, 
and  confer  no  permanent  advantage  on  those  admitted.  It  is  our 
duty  then,  to  exercise  the  same  care  and  watchfulness  over  that  in 
ifhich  we  have  a  vested  interest  as  the  physician  does  who  holds  a 
diploma,  and  the  author  who  is  protected  by  a  copyright."  "  By 
association  we  acquire  the  discipline  which  allows  us  to  act  together, 
and  the  patience  which  enables  us  to  wait  for  results."  "  We  may 
hope  then  to  leave  to  a  future  generation  not  only  a  trade,  but  the 
means  of  conserving  its  best  interests,  until  some  more  general  prin- 
ciples of  co-operation  shall  be  acknowledged  in  society,  guaranteeing 
to  every  member  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  produce  of  his  labour." 

The  Society,  which  has  branches  throughout  the  United  King- 
dom, and  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  societies  in  existence,  is  governed 
by  an  Executive  CouncU  of  twenty-five  members,  elected  from  specified 
branches,  and  there  is  an  appeal  to  this  council  from  decisions  of  the 
branches,  and  a  power  given  to  it  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  members  of 
tlie  Society  generally  when  a  minority  of  votes  is  to  decide.  The  rules 
as  to  admission  are  very  strict.  The  proposed  member  must  have  worked 
five  years  at  the  trade,  and  must  be  possessed  of  good  abilities  as  a  work- 
man, be  of  steady  habits  and  good  moral  character.  There  are  provi- 
sions for  calling  a  delegate  meeting  once  a  year  to  decide  on  matters  con- 
nected withr  the  trade,  and  there  are  provisions  for  aiding  emigration 
of  members  when  the  funds  of  the  Society  are  £3  per  member  and 
wiien  7}  per  cent,  of  the  members  are  out  of  employment. 
'  But  there  are  no  special  rules  for  strikes. 

The  Smiths'  Society  appears  to  us  especially  to  be  worthy  of 
notice.  The  preface  to  its  rules  states,  that  among  the  objects  to 
irfaich  its  funds  are  to  be  applied  is,  '*  To  advance  the  interests  of  the 
operatives  of  the  trade  generally,  both  in  a  pecuniary  and  in  a  moral 
sense  of  view,  by  every  legal  means  within  its  reach,  and  to  resist 
aggression  in  whatever  shape  it  may  present  itself  as  an  antagonist 
to  its  members  or  to  the  tnide  at  large," — ^but  further  on  it  states, 
**that  the  Society  had  an  early  origin  (1827),  and,  like  most  of  its 
kind,  became  imbrued  with  and  indulged  more  or  less  in  the  cate- 
gory of  strikes,  which  expensive  item,  in  all  probability,  tended  more 
than  anything  else  to  repress  and  to  reduce  its  funds  and  its  members 
to  a  very  low  ebb.  In  the  year  1845  a  delegate  meeting  assembled, 
at  which  it  was  unanimously  considered  and  determined,  that  strikes 
of  ail  kinds,  however  seemingly  just  in  their  nature,  were  in  the 
aggregate  an  unpremeditated  evil  on  the  part  of  the  operatives,  and 
an  unmitigated  one  to  all  concerned — in  fiu;t,  an  infliction  upon  society 
at  large — ^the  immediate  enactors  being  the  proximate  sufiTerers  in 
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all  ciwea,  the  ultimstnm  of  which  wu  beyond  colcnktion.  At  lliu 
meeting  it  wu  most  wiselj  determined,  for  the  future,  to  svoid  all 
Buch  contestB,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  same,  a  law  was  enacted,  and 
thus  this  Societ;  became  incorporated,  in  point  of  fact,  as  the  original 
anti-Htrike  societj,  a  fact  (^though  put  forth,  perhaps,  a  little 
before  ite  time,  and  which  may  in  some  respects  have  militated  against 
the  fiocietf ),  yet  a  fact  of  which  we  have  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  ; 
a  fact  vhich  in  the  short  space  of  eight  jears  has  nearly  trebled  Uie 
number  of  our  members,  and  has  enabled  us  to  meet  every  demand 
honourably,  which  certainly  was  at  one  time  rather  doubtful,  and 
above  ail,  has  put  us,  in  a  pecuniary  sense  of  the  word,  in  such  position 
that  perhaps  no  other  society  of  the  kind  can  boast  of.  So  much  fM* 
anti-utrike  principles.  Want  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  both  man 
and  master  induces  and  precipitates  strikes.  They  ore  battles  between 
the  employers  and  the  employed  which  are  too  often  unwisely  got 
up  by  one  or  both  parties,  and  continued  more  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  which  shall  gain  the  mastery  over  the  other  than  otherwiae, 
at  no  trifling  sacrifice  both  to  themselves  and  to  the  public  at  large  ; 
when  a  small  spice  of  intelligence  would  convince  both  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  wages  of  labour  or  its  concomitants  to  be  per- 
manently regulated  by  individual  action.  Disputes  of  this  kind  caa 
only  bo  settled  by  fi-iendly  consultations  between  both  master  and 
man,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  mutually  imparting  facts,  with  a  view 
to  render  assistance  to  each  other  ;  if  this,  in  connexion  with  the 
efibrta  of  mutual  and  disinterested  friends,  cannot  be  accomplished, 
wc  say  then  let  men  and  masters  part;  offer  no  opposition;  the  men, 
however  great  or  small  their  number,  to  be  supplied  with  means  of 
czisience  until  they  obtain  other  situations  of  work  from  the  iunds 
of  the  Society  ;  and  the  employers  to  obtain  other  men  as  best  thc^ 
may  ;  and  we  contend  that  this  unassuming  quiet  plan  of  operationa, 
is,  according  to  its  number  of  members,  accomplishing,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  accomplish,  infinitely  more  real  good  to  the  trade,  in  all  ita 
ramifications,  at  a  minimum  expense  to  its  members,  than  any  other 
plan  of  operation  by  any  other  society,  however  much  vaunted  or 
boasted  of,  and  therefore  deserves  to  be  well  supported  by  the  ope- 
ratives of  the  trade  in  general. 

"  Thti  history  of  strikes  in  the  aggregate  confirms  the  opinion  (hat 
they  .ire  a  serious  evil  to  all  concerned  and  to  the  public  in  general ; 
the  rigiit  to  combine  is  one  to  which  the  artisan,  operative  as  weli 
ax  employer,  are  fully  entitled.  Combinations  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing greatadvantage, and  supply  important  deficiencies  ;  the  labour 
of  tLc  operative  is  his  capital,  and  he  is  justified  in  disposing  of  it 
to  tlio  greatest  advantage,  and  protecting  it  from  injury  or  deprecia- 
tion ;  but  he  is  Justified  in  no  more  ;  he  munt  stop  there  ;  he  has  no 
right  to  assail  or  interfere  with  others  ;  the  momeut  this  liue  ia 
tratiNgresBcd  by  either  master  or  man,  that  moment  a  complete 
change  is  effected  in  the  character  and  operation  of  the  body ;  from 
a  positive  good  it  becomes  a  positive  evil, 

"  This  institution  differs  from  others  in  another  most  important 
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point;  its  principles  are  to  associate  all  the  different  branches  of  the 
trade  in  one  general  and  universal  compact^  objecting  to  none ;  it 
considers  none  inferior  or  ineligible  who  can  earn  their  living  at  anj 
of  the  branches  of  the  trade,  and  as  such  it  breathes  a  truly  liberal 
spirit,  and  is  not  exclusive  in  principle,  as  all  other  branch  societies 
of  the  trade  more  or  less  are." 

Among  the  rules  are  the  following  : 

*^  No  member  to  be  allowed  to  enter  into  any  employment  except 
he  receive  the  average  wages  of  such  employment. 

**  The  board  of  directors  have  power  to  investigate  any  disagree- 
ment case,  and  if  they  see  fit,  may  throw  members  so  situate  upon 
the  regular  trade  fund  resources,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  dis- 
agreement. 

"  That  this  order  deprecate  and  discountenance  all  strikes  or  turn- 
outs of  whatever  nature." 

Power  is  given  to  the  board  of  directors,  in  conjunction  with  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  order,  to  make  an  extra  levy  sufficient 
to  support  members  unemployed  through  disagreement  with  tl^eir 
employers. 

The  Society  of  Steam  Engine  Makers  is  one  of  ancient  foundation 
and  wide  extension.  It  embraces  the  objects  of  a  benefit  club  as 
well  as  those  of  a  trade  club.  It  was  instituted  in  1824  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  and  protecting  such  persons  as  had  a  legal 
claim  to  the  trade,  its  funds  being  for  the  first  nine  years  devoted 
entirely  to  trade  purposes.  Candidates  for  admission  must  have  served 
a  legal  apprenticeship  of  not  less  than  five  years,  or  have  worked  as 
journeymen  for  five  years.  Branch  meetings  are  held  eveiy  month, 
and  the  executive  council  meet  quarterly  ;  the  latter  has  power  to 
suspend  or  expel  any  member  who  may  be  acting  contrary  to  the  laws 
and  interests  of  the  Society.  There  are  no  special  rules  relating  to 
strikes. 

The  Flint  Glass  Makers'  Society  is  also  a  national  one;  its  rules 
are  brief  and  do  not  give  much  insight  into  its  working  ;  in  the  last 
report  attached  to  the  rules  we  find  the  following  : — "  It  being  an 
admowledged  principle  that  the  success  of  our  Society  depends  upon 
limiting  as  near  as  possible  the  supply  of  men  to  the  demand  for  them, 
we  had  our  attention  directed  to  what  occurs  in  some  districts,  which 
materially  affects  this  principle.  We  understand  that  in  some  districts 
boys  are  put  to  blow  foot,  and  are  not  bound  apprentices,  and  when 
they  learn  they  leave  their  places  and  take  the  place  of  joumeymen- 
footmakers  ;  thus  making  journeymen  in  two  or  three  years  when 
others  are  compelled  to  serve  three  years ;  we  think  that  this  evil 
might  very  easUy  be  put  an  end  to,  and  therefore  recommend  to  those 
districts  where  it  exists  to  see  that  the  boys  are  bound  when  they  are 
put  to  blow  foot. 

"  The  most  important  idea  entertained  by  the  trade  is  co-operation; 
or  a  plan  to  employ  the  otherwise  unemployed  members  of  our  Society 
in  glass  manufactories  worked  by  our  surplus  funds  ;  this  certainly 
is  a  bold  ideal  and  the  idea  alone  is  indicative  of  progress  by  its  aim ; 
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but  we  fear  that  jua  are  umiag  mt  yrhaX  baa  not  had  safficient  oon- 
sideration  to  be  carried  out  with  snccese  ;  we  would,  theretbre,  not 
advise  yon  to  lo»e  light  of  the  idea,  bnt  to  wait  antil  a  practical  plan 
be  laid  before  yon,  whicli  may  appear  likelj  to  carry  it  oat  widi 
sacceM;  for  this  we  have  offered  a  prise  of  two  guineaa  for  the  ba>t 
practical  plan  for  carrying -out  the  principle  of  co-operation," 

And  among  the  minutes  of  a  ctmterence  held  at  Glasgow  in  1&55-. 

"  That  the  conference  agree  with  the  principle  of  co-operation  ;  bnt 
owing  to  the  present  nnsatisfoctory  state  of  the  law  of  partnership, 
think  it  would  be  dangerous  to  adopt  this  principle  at  present. 

"  That  the  execntiye  be  empowered  to  take  measures  for  the  par- 
pose  of  getting  oarmles  certified;  such  of  our  rules  as  m^  be  legallj 
objected  to,  to  be  published  as  general  bye-laws,  such  bye-lawn  tv 
receiye  the  signature  of  eTery  member  in  the  Society." 

Among,  the  rules  to  be  noticed  are  the  following  : — 

"  Any  member  applying  to  an  employer  or  manager  widiout  getting 
the  consent  of  the  men,  shall  be  fined  one  pound,  uid  not  be  allowvd 
to  work  if  he  gets  the  sitaation. 

"Any  member  loaing  hie  situation  by  drinking  or  neglect  of  ds^ 
ffhall  be  suspended  from  nnemjrioyed  allowances  for  six  weeks  foe 
the  first  offiince,  twelve  weeks  for  the  sectwd  oAnce,  and  for  the 
third  o^nce  he  shall  be  expelled  the  Society." 

Similar  rules  to  these  two  are  adopted  by  the  Ibchioe  PriatMV 
Society,  in  addition  to  the  foUowing,  which  are  wordiy  of  notice  ;— 

*'  No  joumeyraan  shall  hire  himsdf  to  hts  employer  fat  a  fixed 
time  without  consulting  his  district. 

"  No  apprentice  shall  be  allowed  to  leave  his  sitnation  on  his  oitb 
account  until  hehaseerTedseTenyears.withontconsent  of  his  district." 

"One  apprentice  allowed  to  two  journeymen  ineach8hap,andslM>aId 
any  master  put  more,  the  journeymen  in  the  shop  shall  acquaint  the 
secretary,  who  shall  call  a  meeting  of  the  neighbouring  shops,  at  whicfc 
at  least  eleven  joarneymen  shall  be  present ;  and  if  the  majority  deeon 
it  advisable  to  oppose  the  master,  the  secretary  shall  infiirm  the  corres- 
ponding seeretary,  who  shall  call  a  special  delegate  meeting  of  all  the 
districts ;  Hm  decision  of  which  slmll  be  law,  and  bo  tnm-ont  rinll 
be  lawful  or  snppt^ted  unless  previously  supported  by  a  dciegsta 
meeting. 

"  Any  member  submitting  to  an  abatement  of  wages  for  spofled 
work  shall  be  excluded;  but  shall,  if  be  leave  work  for  refusing  to 
nnbmit  to  abatement,  receive  10«.  per  week.  That  any  member  allow- 
ing any  of  his  helpers  to  pitch  his  refers,  wet  or  set  or  put  in  doctor^ 
ftc,  shall  be  fined  St.,  (cir  second  offence  lOt.,  and  for  third  oAaoe 
sh^l  be  excluded." 

The  objects  of  the  General  Socie^  of  Plasterers  are  defined  aa  fel- 
lows. "To  protect  the  interests  ofour  trade  by  every  l^al  means  within 
onr  reach  ;  to  create  an  amicable  and  fticndly  understanding  amoDgat 
operative  plasterers  ;  likewise  to  maintain  a  fitir  rat«  of  wages,  and 
ultimately  to  reduce  the  hoars  of  labour  to  a  standard  suitable  alike  to 
smuner  and  wiater;    also  to  protect  onrselree  against  the  rast  isflax 
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of  bojra  ftod  men  who  ar«  not  pUitovra,  who  uv  introdaced  into  osr 
trmde  by  aelfiali  and  onprhicipled  Bpecolaton  in  our  Uboar,  in  &  wild 
oideftTour  to  comp^«  with  mnd  nnderaell  each  other  ;  beedleai  of  its 
ruinous  e^cM  upon  us  &nd  the  trade  in  genermL" 

The  Society  is  governed  b^  a  centnl  committee,  compoeed  of  a 
delegate  from  each  district,  bat  all  matters  of  importance  are  referred 
by  them  to  the  dietricts,  and  the  votes  of  the  members  taken  thereon, 
when  the  du^tI^  is  binding,  and  voting  bj  proxy  is  not  allowed. 

Among  the  mlea  tbe.feUowing  are  waethj  of  notice  ; — 

"  That  if  at  any  tim^  a  dispute  should  arise  between  the  employen 
and  the  employed,  in  the  endeaToor  on  tlie  pvt  of  any  member  to  cany 
out  the  object  of  this  Society,  snch  member  to  communicate  it  to  the 
secretary  of  his  distncl,  wbo,  if  the  disbriet  committee  deem  it  of 
importance,  shall  commnnicate  it  to  the  general  secretary,  with  a  copy 
of  reaolotions  fosnded  thereon ;  the  general  secretary  shall  send  copies 
of  the  same  to  all  the  diatricts,  wbo  in  return  shall  transmit  to  the 
general  secretary  the  munber  &a  or  againat  it,  and  the  majeri^  to  be 
dedared  bmding. 

"  Any  member  having  n  clurge  against  anoth^  mnat  present  It  in 
writing  to  the  secretary  of  the  district  to  wfaioh  be  bdonge,  and  also 
deposit  2t.  6d.  The  sea«tary  to  aummon  the  accuser  and  accused 
before  the  district  emnmittee,  who  shall  examine  the  charge,  and  if 
the  Bcousation  be  declared  frivokms,  or  the  aecnsCT  be  not  present  to 
ssbstantiate  the  charge,  he  shall  forfeit  the  d^iosit  and  pay  expenses. 

"  Shonld  any  member  by  age,  aecidesit,  or  inflimity,  be  rendered 
nc^Mble  of  eanii^  the  standard  rate  of  wages  per  day,  he  shall  be 
allowed  to  make  the  best  agreemeot  be  can  whb  his  employer,  pro- 
Tiding  be  makes  it  known  to  the  secretary  in  tbe  locality  to  which  be 
belongs  the  ftst  meeting  night  after  the  agreement ;  but  in  the  eveot 
of  any  infliDgeneat  on  the  trade  of  which  the  Society  disi^prove  he 
ahall  act  in  aceordance  with  its  wiriws." 

In  the  rales  of  the  Boc^binden  diere  is  littie  adbcting  the  relation 
of  tbs  memben  and  tbeb  employers  ;  they  are  generally  coneerned 
with  benefit  pnrpoees  and  regnlations  fw  securing  empl<^ment  ftr 
membtfs  ont  of  work.  Among  its  rules,  the  fUlowing  is  wwtby  of 
Botice. 

"Hbookl  any  member  working  piecewcs^  leave  his  work  m- 
flnished,  vpoD  snoh  circnmstanoe  being  reported  to  the  committee, 
they  flndii^  the  statement  to  be  oorrect,  shall  pay  tbe  ftill  valne  of 
tbs  work  eo  left  to  tbe  employer,  and  place  tbe  same  to  tbe  memfaOT's 
an«ars,  with  a  fine  of  ten  shillings,  which  if  not  pwd  within  three 
■•onths  he  shall  be  erased." 

"ntis  Sode^  has  established  a  monthly  journal  "  fer  tbe  purpose 
of  sdrocating  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  tnde,"  and  it  has  atao 
A  libnry  &fr  the  use  of  its  members. 

In  the  case  of  the  Coopers'  Society,  which  is  a  purely  tnde 
onion,  with  branebes  throo^ont  the  country,  tfaere  are  Mly  two  rules 
^icb  are  worthy  of  notice,  vis. 

**  That  in  ease  of  a  strike  arising  with  any  Society  in  connexion 
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with  the  AasoeUtion,  odier  towni  being  btujr  to  take  m  nuji;  mui 
as  they  can  conveniently  to  relieve  the  town  on  alzike,  and  abo  any 
Society  in  v»nt  of  men  at  any  time  ahall  fint  apply  to  the  varioiu 
Societies  amalgamated  before  any  other  town. 

"  That  no  private  correepondence  be  allowed  by  the  members  with 
regard  to  procuring  work,  but  in  all  caaes  must  apply  to  llie  proper 
officers  of  the  Societies." 

The  Machine  Workers'  is  also  anational  society;  but  there  is  nothing 
in  its  rules  which  particularly  afiecta  the  relations  of  the  metnbert 
to  their  employers. 

The  Typ<^raphical  Association  is  also  a  national  one,  the  pre&ce 
to  ita  rules  contains  the  following  obserrations  : — 

"  That  union  is  strength  is  an  axiom  now  uoiversally  admitted  asd 
extensively  adopted.  From  the  highest  ruling  powers  down  to  the 
very  humblest  ranks  of  socie^,  the  neceesity  of  combined  action  for 
the  attainment  of  any  given  object  has  of  late  years  become  mora  and 
more  apparent ;  and  whether  it  be  the  defence  of  the  privileges  of  a 
weakly  sovereign  from  the  assQmptions  of  a  more  powerful  neighbour, 
or  the  mainteiunce  of  the  rights  of  labour  in  oppoeition  to  the  en- 
croachments of  aggrandising  capital,  the  first  stop  to  be  taken  to 
insure  success  is  the  formation  of  a  strong  txmd  of  uni^  amoogat 
the  parties  connected  with  and  interested  in  the  movement.  .  .  , 
The  learned  professions  have  their  restrictions  and  their  prtAiibi- 
tions,  their  penalties  and  exclusions,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  fixing 
a  limit  to  their  numbers,  and  securing  a  certain  dignity  to  their 
order.  Manufacturers  and  other  employers  of  labour  have  alao  dis- 
covered the  advantages  of  united,  in  place  of  isolated  action ;  and 
numberless  unions  of  these  parties  have  resulted  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  But  it  is  chiefly  amongst  the  working  classes  Uiat  the 
salotary  effects  of  combination,  guided  by  reason  and  conducted  wiA 
prudence  and  moderation,  have  been  experienced  and  appreciated ;  nnd 
the  members  of  our  own  'gentle  craft'  have  not  been  insenaible  to 
its  beneficial  influences.  Through  its  potent  agency  the  rml«  of 
remuneration  for  our  labour  has  been  generally  sustained,  despite  the 
pressure  of  a  reckless  and  ruinous  competition  amongst  employers ; 
whilst  in  some  cases  an  advance  on  previous  terms  has  been  obtained. 
We  have  also  been  enabled  in  some  degree  to  check  the  undue  incresae 
of  our  body  consequent  upon  the  introduction  into  the  trade  of  an 
aalimit«d  number  of  apprentices,  though  our  ranks  unfortunately 
still  furnish  a  melancholy  disproportion  to  the  existtog  demMid. 
Onr  efibrts  in  (his  direction  have  been  somewhat  marred,  and  oar 
means  circumscribed,  by  the  want  of  co-operation  in  those  very  dis- 
tricts where  the  great  evil  of  boy-labour  is  most  extensively  practised ; 
and  strenuous  exertions  are  about  to  be  used  by  d^egalioo  or 
otherwise,  with  a  view  to  illumine  the  darkness  of  thoee  benighted 

Among  the  rules  with  this  view  are  to  be  found  as  follows.  "  Thnt 
no  office  be  deemed  worthy  of  imitation  where  there  are  a  greMcr 
number  of  apprentices  than  two,  unless  four  journeymen  have  been 
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regularly  employed  for  six  months,  when  the  number  may  be  increased 
to  three,  but  on  no  account  to  have  more." 

''That  no  new  establishment  for  a  weekly  or  other  newspaper,  or 
jobbing  office,  be  allowed  to  take  more  than  one  apprentice  until  such 
paper  or  jobbing  office  shall  have  been  in  existence  twelve  months." 
''  That  no  newspaper  or  other  publication  shall  be  'farmed,'  and  any 
member  offisring  to  bring  out  any  publication  under  the  established 
price-scale  of  the  town  shall  be  expelled  the  Association." 

"That  no  member  of  this  Association  who  shall  hold  a  permanent 
situation  shall  be  permitted  to  work  for  any  other  master  than  the 
one  by  whom  he  is  engaged,  when  any  member  connected  with  this 
body  is  out  of  employment,  or  when  any  other  &ir  and  honourable 
printer  can  be  employed." 

"That  fifty-nine  hours  per  week  be  the  maximum  of  working  time 
for  established  wages.  The  remuneration  for  overtime  and  Sunday 
work  to  be  left  to  local  regulation." 

A  monthly  circular  is  published  by  the  Society,  in  which  the 
names  of  employers  who  do  not  accede  to  the  terms  of  the  Society 
are  printed. 

llie  Sheffield  Typographical  Society  is  a  branch  of  the  above,  and 
has  among  its  additional  rules,  the  following. 

"  That  when  a  boy  is  introduced  into  an  office  to  take  part  in  the 
business,  it  shall  be  ascertained  whether  he  is  intended  to  be  bound ; 
and  if  not,  he  shall  not  be  allowed  to  work;  and  if  it  is  found  that  the 
boy  is  to  be  bound  to  the  business,  he  shall  be  allowed  to  work  two 
months,  but  no  longer,  previous  to  the  indenture  being  ratified. 

"  That  the  wages  of  the  town  be  twenty-eight  shUiings  per  week, 
and  that  fifty-nine  hours'  labour  per  week  be  the  standard  for  the 
members,  and  if  required  to  labour  a  greater  number  of  hours,  sixpence 
per  hour  shall  be  paid  for  such  overtime.  Daily  news  hands  to  be  paid 
Ss,  more  per  week  than  the  ordinary  'stab,  of  the  town  for  fifty-nine 
hours'  labour,  and  sevenpence  per  hour  for  all  hours  above  that 
number.  If  required  to  work  after  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  or 
before  five  in  the  morning  threepence  per  hour  extra  to  be  charged, 
and  if  employed  on  the  Sunday,  the  mode  of  charge  to  be  the  same 
ae  for  nightwork.     A  month's  notice  to  be  given  and  required. 

"  That  if  persons  engaged  on  established  wages  be  required  to  change 
to  permanent  piecework  prices,  or  vice  versAy  a  foitnight's  notice  to 
that  effect  shall  be  given  by  the  employer  to  the  employed  previous  to 
such  change. 

"  That  persons  called  in  to  assist  in  any  office  connected  with  this 
Society  shall  not  be  paid  less  than  half  a  day's  wages." 

The  Seamen's  United  Protection  Society  is  a  national  society,  but 
apparently  confined  to  the  coal  trade. 

The  objects,  as  stated  in  the  pre&ce  to  its  rules,  are  worthy  of 
notice  : — 

"  When  the  war  ended  in  1815,  the  Grovemment,  without  the  least 
oonsideration  for  those  who  had  battled  on  the  ocean  in  defence  of 
their  king  and  country,  disbanded  the  fleets,  and  cast  adrift  some 
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thoumtds  of  wwmwi  mUmij,  to  find  emplujiutat  in  the  nerchaat 
service.  Wages  in  conseqnenoe  fell.  From  t^jreu  1815,  MMDen,** 
a  chH,  tbough  iucreMing  in  nnmben  and  iuUlligence,  were  atDking 
yearly  in  Telae.  Wages  were  ftlwaja  fmlling,  neTsr  riling.  Wegee 
iti  the  couting  trade  had  sank  from  £10  to  £2  15*.  per  Tojage.  Tk» 
sailor's  Ubovr  was  not  paid  in  proportioa  to  dw  danger  incnired  and 
work  pwfiMrmed.  Had  the  consUol  &U  in  wages  gone  on,  there  waa 
a  prospect  of  seamen  sailing  ships  for  their  mere  food.  To  disgraee 
the  British  flag  and  to  degrade  the  cbsncter  of  the  mercbant  aerriee 
it  was  aerioiBsly  proposed  to  torn  all  the  Tonng  thieves  out  of  the  gaola 
and  pa;  owners  a  small  premium  to  apprentice  them.  Then  again  it 
was  proposed  by  the  Admiral^  to  pansiea  ott  5000  aaral  — m^"  and 
to  force  them  into  the  home  coasting  trade  and  finm  a  naval  reaerre^ 
This  insane  attempt  to  driTe  the  regnlar  teaman  from  the  home  trade 
was  abandoned  when  the  scheme  was  pr(^)erl7  exposed. 

"In  1850  the  Mercantile  Marine  Act  awakened  seanen  to  a  fall 
eeose  of  their  rights  and  wrongs,  and  tanght  then  to  a{q>i«ciala 
their  maihetable  price.  This  Act  was  intended  to  ooa^el  aU  iramw 
to  go  before  a  shipping  master  on  shipment,  and  discharge  and  paj 
If.  each  time,  howeTer  short  the  voyage.  The  Act  contained  also 
ciauBCB  of  an  oppressive  character.  The  Legislature,  prompted  hy 
crotcbetty  enthusiasts,  every  year  brought  forth  some  aew  and  erode 
measures  interfering  with  owners  attd  seamen.  The  seamen  of  naoet 
pons  agitated  for  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  1850,  and  in  1S51  tb 
uuion  was  formed.  From  that  thoe  a  ehangs  for  the  bettw  has  bees 
inaugurated.  The  seamen  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  aeeing  re- 
gister tickets,  or  seamen's  passports,  abolished  ;  fixed  payment  to  the 
merchant  seamen's  fnnd  baa  gone  tbe  nsnwi  read  ;  eoal  whipping  b^ 
seamen  in  the  Thames  has  received  ita  death  blow ;  the  coasting 
bade  baa  been  relieved  from  tbe  officioasnese  of  a  ahipping  nuwter 
and  the  shilling  imposition  ;  small  stores  or  payment  instead  baa  besa 
allowed  ;  wages  have  risen,  so  have  freights  ;  ships  sailed  by  me^ 
bcrs  of  the  Society  are  better  manned  ;  and  lastly,  improvements  in 
the  law  have  helped  slightly  to  amdiotate  the  condition  of  spamea 
SB  a  class.  These  social,  le^l,  and  physical  rights  have  been  gained 
without  injury  to  the  owners.  In  many  instances  owners  have 
oxpresse  I  themselves  heartily  pleased  with  the  straggle  made  by 
Beameo  in  the  advancement  of  their  interests.  It  now  rests  with 
the  members  to  follow  up  so  good  a  beginning,  to  stick  to  tbe  Society 
through  good  and  bad  repute,  and  uae  every  legitimate  means  to  urge 
u[K)U  the  Legislature  the  necessity  of  giving  to  seamen  increased  pro- 
traction against  being  compelled  to  go  to  sea  in  unseaworthy  shipe." 

The  rules  of  this  Society  contain  the  most  strict  ragulatiaua  as  to 
the  rate  of  wages,  with  tables  for  the  rates  to  and  from  tbe  varioaa 
ports  of  England  and  the  Continent,  and  the  following  appear  to  be 
specially  worthy  of  notice. 

"  No  member  shall  work,  whip,  or  discharge  coals  at  any  creek, 
quay,  or  wbarf,  in  tbe  port  of  London  or  the  river  Thame*;  nor  at 
ouy  hulk,  the  Graveaend  Canal,  or  Lobster  Wharf,  such  work  being  an 
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iHJast  inUfArcAM  with  the  kboor  of  men  who  get  iheir  livii^  by 
Bncb  work.  And  no  member  shkU  work  coals  at  bjporta  with  Imh 
ttwn  four  hands  np  and  four  down  on  board  of  any  vessel  shipping  or 
patting  ont  either  l^^  the  voyage  or  by  aTerage  thirteen  sacks  of  co«^ 
and  upwards." 

"  lliat  BO  member  of  this  Society  sul  in  any  ship  from  the  N.  E. 
ports,  or  from  other  ports  where  biwicli  societies  exist,  nnlees  the 
orew  are  all  members  of  this  Society,  apprestiees  excepted;  and  in 
order  to  prevent  any  party  contention  on  shipboard  regsrding  mem- 
borship  it  is  demi«d  that  each  member  shall  prodnee  his  medal  pre- 
rioBB  to  signing  articles. 

**  If  a  strike  takes  place  tor  wages  or  other  grievances  in  any  port 
where  the  seamen  are  in  anion,  and  the  owners  or  masters  of  sach 
ports  apply  to  any  other  port  for  seamen,  each  member  pledges  him- 
self not  to  go  and  man  the  ship  of  soeh  own^  or  master  to  the  injnrj 
of  tlM  seamen  so  nnshipped. 

**  In  ordes'  to  disconrago  irregolar  sMkes,  no  eeaeation  from  work 
in  any  port  shall  take  place  without  a  regnlar  craivened  delegate  me^ 
isg.  At  aoch  delegate  meeting  all  the  facts  of  the  case  ^all  be  laid 
before  the  delegates,  and  such  delegates  shall  decide  whether  it  bo 
pradent  that  a  strike  should  take  place,  whether  it  sfaidl  be  general 
or  local,  and  what  assistance  shall  be  given." 

"  That,  if  any  bon&^de  member  has  been  seriously  imposed  npon  by 
the  master  or  owner  of  the  ship  in  which  he  Las  been  employed,  the 
■aid  member  shall  lay  his  case  clearly  in  writiog  before  the  secretary 
and  committee  of  the  port  where  the  ship  may  happen  to  be  ;  and 
if  the  complaint  be  such  as  to  indnce  the  committee  to  procure  legal 
advice,  any  expense  arising  from  such  suit  ^all  be  repaid  out  of  &e 
Ainds  of  Uie  local  society  to  which  he  belongs  to  iba  branch  ad- 
vaaeing  the  money  for  su^  purpose.  But  if  it  appears  in  the 
examinatioD  that  the  committee  have  been  imposed  upon  by  a  misre- 
prese&tati<m  of  bis  ease,  or  the  m«nber  has  withheld  any  information 
so  as  to  mislead  the  secretary  or  committee,  the  member  himself  shall 
bear  all  the  expenses  incurred. 

**  Id  all  cases  of  appeal  the  expenses  shall  be  borne  equally  between 
all  branclies. 

**  No  member  to  sign  articles  to  forfeit  his  wages,  or  any  portion  of 
his  wages,  during  the  time  a  vessel  may  be  frozen  up  in  tbe  Baltic  or 
alaewhere. 

"  That  wages  in  colliers  by  ran  be  two-thirds  of  a  voyage  ;  one 
pound  less  than  the  voyage  for  mn  ships,  and  steamers  ten  shillings 
more  than  the  half  voyage. 

"  That  the  wages  in  screw  colliers  be  25*.  per  week,  with  provision 
foond  till  farther  notice.     Crew  to  be  all  members  of  Society." 

The  Sunderluid  Seamen's  Society  is  a  branch  of  the  above  society, 
and  incorporates  its  mles.  Among  the  additional  rules  are  the 
Jbltowing  : — 

"  No  member  will  be  allowed  to  aeaemble  on  the  river  Wear,  tbe 
quays  or  docks  in  a  tumuttuoas  or  riotous  manuer,  or  to  stop  vr  detain 
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any  ship  or  Teasel  oa  any  pretence,  or  to  take  the  crew  of  tuaj  ahip  or 
vessel  out  of  her  against  their  own  consent. 

"  Members  s&iliug  bj  the  rojage  in  vessels  to  Hamburg  are  re- 
qnested  Co  pay  attentioa  to  this  rule.  After  the  arrival  of  the  veAsel 
at  Hamburg,  and  no  cargo  having  been  discharged  for  three  or  four 
days,  it  is  requested  that  members  work  no  more  cargo  per  day  than 
the  ship  is  chartered  for  per  day  without  being  paid  for  the  extr^ 
labour  they  have  to  perform  by  such  deteation. 

' '  That  all  carpenters  be  permitted  to  sail  in  any  vessel  without  con- 
tributing towards  the  funds  of  this  Society,  provided  snch  carpenters 
arc  members  of  their  own  society.  Should  any  sea  going  carpenter 
not  be  permitted  to  eater  the.  Shipwrights'  Society,  he  will  be  obliged 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Seamen's  Society. 

''  Should  members  of  the  Seamen's  Society  have  to  leave  a  vessel 
for  wages,  the  carpenters  must  leave  also. 

"  That  no  mate  or  seaman  do  any  shipwright  work  or  caulk  in  ports 
in  the  river  Wear,  and  that  no  carpenter  act  as  carpenter  and  nwte 
on  board  of  any  ship  at  the  same  time." 

The  Wear  Shipwrights'  Society  has  adopted  the  following  mmnng 
its  rules  : — 

"  If  any  member  shall  take  any  piecework,  or  solicit  for  any,  where 
a  liranch  of  this  Society  exists,  he  shidl  be  fined  £1,  and  other  mem- 
bers working  at  the  same  yard  shall  coll  a  meeting,  who  shall  decide 
what  steps  to  take. 

"  Any  member  commencing  work  in  the  morning  previons  to  tlte 
usual  time  of  starting,  or  leaving  the  yard  before  five  f.h.  when 
caulking,  shall  be  fined  2(.  6d.,  and  that  all  men  be  found  six  running 
wedges.  If  the  men  he  removed  from  one  side  of  the  vessel  to  the 
other,  they  will  be  entitled  to  double  wedge  money. 

"  That  if  any  member  takes  his  tail-end  wedge  oat  of  the  eeom. 
or  commence  another  before  all  hands  ore  ready,  he  shall  be  fined. 

"  That  no  labourer  be  allowed  to  carry  any  material,  make  stages, 
or  assist  to  lay  ways  or  any  other  portion  of  shipwright  work. 
"  In  caulking  an  old  vessel,  80  feet  to  he  considered  a  day's  work. 
"  When  working  at  a  vessel  on  a  Sunday,  every  mas  to  receire 
double  pay  ;  and  if  working  at  a  vessel  on  Uie  strand  on  a  Snnday, 
and  she  comes  ofi*  on  that  day,  four  tides  to  be  charged  for  the  tide 
she  comes  off. 

"  That  when  from  home  above  the  prescribed  distance,  men  to  be 
paid  for  a  day's  work  for  the  Sunday,  but  not  to  work." 

The  Lancashire  Amalgamated  Power-Lotnu  Weavers  is  an  important 
Society.  Its  objects  are  stated  to  be,  "  To  keep  up  our  present  rate  of 
wu^es  to  the  standard  list,  and  to  be  able  to  resist  any  attempts  to  re- 
duce the  some,  and  also  to  prevent  one  employer  paying  less  than 
another  for  the  same  amount  and  quality  of  work,  and  more  p*rtiea- 
larlj  to  bring  up  the  prices  of  those  who  are  paying  the  lowest  rote 
of  wages,  also  the  redrasatug  of  any  grievances  between  the  emfdoyera 
and  employed." 

It  is  governed  by  a  committee,  consisting  of  one  representative  to 
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every  700  members,  who  have  power  to  object  to  or  approve  of 
strikes  when  other  means  to  settle  disputed  matters  fail ;  one-third 
of  this  committee  constitutes  a  quorum,  and  shall  be  unanimous 
in  all  its  resolutions  unless  there  be  present  a  majority  of  its 
members. 

As  to  disputes,  it  is  provided  that,  "  if  the  members  of  this  Society 
in  any  mill  or  shop  should  have  a  reduction  of  prices  offered  them,  or 
should  the  imposition  of  any  rule  or  regulation  be  attempted  that  is 
calculated  to  curtail  the  earning  of  those  members,  or  render  their 
situations  unnecessarily  uncomfortable ;  or  should  the  prices  be  aliready 
80  low  as  to  justify  an  advance,  the  members  of  each  mill  shall  make 
a  full  statement  in  writing  of  their  grievances,  to  be-  called  a  '  Bill  of 
Grievances,'  and  they  shidl  lay  it  before  the  district  committee,  who 
after  investigation  shall  take  such  steps  as  shall  amicably  arrange  the 
matter  between  the  employer  and  the  employed.  But  if  this  be  found 
impossible  without  encroaching  on  the  wages  and  privileges  of  its  mem- 
bers, then  the  district  committee  shall  direct  its  secretary  to  send  a 
copy  of  the  bill  of  grievances  to  the  general  secretary,  who  shall  for- 
ward a  copy  of  it  to  the  .committee  of  every  district  with  sununons 
calling  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee. 

*'  Should  the  central  executive  conmiittee  resolve  that  the  members 
of  the  mill  from  which  the  bill  emanates  shall  strike,  the  said  mem- 
bers shall  be  authorized  to  give  a  legal  notice  to  their  employer  that 
they  intend  to  leave  his  employ,  and  if  arrangements  be  not  come  to, 
the  said  members  shall  leave  their  work,  and  be  entitled  to  support 
from  this  Association,  and  each  district  shall  pay  towards  the  sup- 
port of  such  strike  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  members." 

The  Chain  and  Trace  Makers'  Society  is  of  a  similar  nature,  and  is 
established  in  the  iron  district  about  Stourbridge.  The  preface  to 
its  rules  states  as  follows : — 

**  It  is  obvious  that  fast  as  the  chain  trade  has  extended  within 
the  last  few  years,  chain  masters  and  chain  makers  have  multiplied 
still  faster.  The  result  has  been,  that  many  masters  have  had  to  com- 
pete with  each  other  in  the  market.  Orders  have  frequently  been 
scarce,  and  consequently  of  the  many  masters  some  of  them  at  times 
had  but  few,  if  any;  those  masters  who  would  execute  them  at  the 
lowest  price  had  them,  and  they  again  generally  gave  them  to  those 
workmen  who  would  work  cheapest ;  this  continual  barter,  together 
with  disunion  and  feelings  of  jealousy  towards  each  other  among  the 
workmen,  allowed  the  masters  to  give  us  for  our  labour  almost  what 
they  chose,  both  with  regard  to  quality  and  kind.  Hence,  while  some 
few  masters  paid  us  a  miserable  low  price,  which,  though  nominally  the 
same,  was  in  reality  much  less,  being  paid  in  goods,  and  sometimes 
very  inferior  goods  charged  for  much  higher  than  the  market  price." 

Among  the  rules  are  as  follows  ; — 

**  That  the  Association  be  called  the  Chain  and  Trace  Makers'  Anti- 
Truck  and  Price  Protective  Association,  and  that  its  prominent  ob- 
jects be  to  unite  all  chain  and  trace  makers,  with  a  view  to  secure  a 
reasonable  remuneration  for  their  labour,  and  utterly  to  destroy  (at 
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leMt  u  &r  as  the  trade  is  eoacemed)  t]ie  payment  of  wagee  in  gooda 
indtead  c^  monej. 

"  No  member  daall  work  for  an;  master  who  traeka  toy  of  hia 
workmen." 

"That  every  master  shall  give,  and  every  member  demand,  a 
diinilar  price  for  a  similar  quantity  of  work.  If  any  member  be 
detected  working  under  price  or  receiving  truck  he  abaJl  be  fined  5*., 
and  should  he  persist  in  so  acting,  all  others  who  make  choina  or 
traces  shall  desist  fi:om  working  for  his  employer  till  such  member  be 
discharged. 

"  All  tliose  who  were  r^ularly  at  work  at  the  trade  when  the  Union 
was  first  formed  to  be  admitted,  but  that  none  who  may  begin  afWr  that 
tiiuB,  except  th£  wives  and  children  of  chain  makers,  or  such  as  vuq 
become  apprenticed  according  to  rule,  be  admitted, 

"That  the  female  members  of  this  Associatiou,  who  marry  wra-k- 
men  of  other  trades,  shall  not  teach  their  husbands,  nor  their  children 
while  their  husbands  live,  nor  shall  they  have  any  ^prentice. 

"  No  member  to  be  allowed  to  make  finishing  work,  or  prepare  toola 
for  any  persons  not  recognised  as  masters.  , 

"  That  the  trade  be  divided  into  districts  ;  and  collectors,  if  thej 
discover  any  person  at  work,  who  has  not  a  proper  title  to  the  b-ade, 
shall  report  the  same  to  the  general  meeting." 

The  Lace  Makers'  Society  of  Nottingham  have  the  following 
passage  in  their  addreas : — 

"There  is  a  reciprocal  relation  between  master  and  maD,  which,  if 
rightly  understood  and  properly  acted  upon,  will  tend  to  the  welGare 
of  botli,  for  their  interests  are  identical,  and  lie  in  the  same  channel, 
and  the  wealth  that  flows  for  the  benefit  of  one  should  fiow  iar  the 
benefit  of  the  other,  and  the  operative  receive  his  fair  ratio  of  the 
capital  which  he  has  been  the  means  of  providing.  Let  us  not  be 
misunderstood,  we  wish  not  to  dictate  either  to  master  or  man,  but  to 
leave  the  one  in  the  full  exercise  of  those  privileges  which,  as  a 
capitalist,  he  has  a  right  to  enjoy,  and  the  other  free  and  unfettered, 
and  at  perfect  liberty  to  dispose  of  his  labour  under  whatever  cir- 
cumstances or  in  whatever  manner  he  may  find  most  ctmvenient  to 
his  interest  and  his  feelings. 

"  We  might  enlarge  further  upon  the  necessity  of  a  onion  between 
master  and  man,  not  only  to  keep  up  a  reasonable  price  for  the  work- 
man, but  to  enable  the  master  to  get  a  fur  remuneration  for  that 
serious  outlay  of  capital  which  is  required  in  our  branch  of  busineaa, 
but  which  he  will  not  be  enabled  to  do  if  unprincipled  iudividuaU 
are  allowed  to  take  so  unnecessary  an  advantage  of  the  redundancy 
of  labour  in  a  bad  trade,  and  bate  his  hands  to  enable  him  to  force  a 
sale  of  his  goods,  and  consequently  compel  other  individuals  to  do 
the  same. 

"  The  value  of  capital  la  consequently  reduced,  and  so  serious  is  the 
reduction  becoming,  that  many  of  the  masters  coincide  with  the  men 
joining  the  present  Union— on  the  success  of  which  mainly  depends 
our  creditable  position  in  society." 
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The  mlea  of  thu  Societj  ara  not  otherwise  worthjr  of  reuurk; 
nmch  is  left  to  the  diacretion  of  the  executive  committee. 

In  the  adcbesfl  of  the  Saw  Moken  of  ^effield  we  find  u  follows; — 

"  The  •pprentice  qaeetioD  demands  jour  most  leriona  eoiisider»- 
tion.  For  years  %  great  portion  of  your  funds  has  been  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  stop  the  tide  of  mischief  that  has  flowed  on,  almost 
oucbecked,  tttrongh  the  groee  injustice  we  have  snared  in  not 
having  (like  almost  all  other  trades),  to  s<«ie  extant,  the  control  of 
the  apprentices.  It  is  admitted  on  all  sides,  that  it  requires  more 
than  the  average  amount  of  close  applie«tion,  combined  with  natural 
talent,  to  make  what  is  termed  a  akilffal  saw  maker.  How  necessary, 
then,  it  ie  that  the  apprentices  should  be  undn"  the  tuition  of  acknoir- 
ledged  good  workmen  in  evwy  &ctory,  no  matter  whether  they  are 
working  f<H'  the  benefit  of  master  c^  workmaix.  How  is  it  then  there 
are  so  many  unskilled  workmen  in  the  trade  ?  Simply  because,  on 
the  one  hand,  manniksturera  of  cheap  goods,  who  at  all  favourable 
opportanities  continue  to  introduce  numbers  of  boya  into  the  trade, 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  undersell  their  more  respectable  neigh- 
bonrfl.  Not  content  with  a  generous  competi&>n,  they  are  heedless 
as  to  the  means  employed,  provided  tibe  end  is  giuned ;  thus 
perpetoating  a  double  evil — namely,  an  inferior  class  of  goods  ia 
brought  under  the  market,  and  the  boys,  being  left  without  that  super- 
vision and  instruction  which  is  necessary  to  insure  good  workmen, 
are  turned  loose  upon  the  world,  nn£t  to  go  into  a  first  class  sbop. 
The  question  then  is,  how  can  this  evil  be  remedied  ?  The  most 
feasible  plan  appears  to  be,  to  endeavour  to  cultivate  a  good  feeling 
between  the  employer  and  employed,  and,  if  possible,  put  an  «id  to 
all  ground  of  dispute  by  setUing  tfae  question  amicably  amongst 
thenuelres.  If  tlua  bil,  then,  and  not  till  then,  would  a  strike  fbr 
the  attainment  of  the  ol^ject  be  justifiable.  ...  It  is  desirable  that 
unity  of  action  should  be  the  watdiw<vd  of  all ;  fbr  a  working  man 
to  act  individually  in  the  protection  of  his  labour  is  to  prefer  the 
strength  of  one  to  that  of  many.  Every  mann&eturing  town  in 
England  will  prove  the  fiw;t,  that  just  as  a  trade  has  been  united  or 
dteonited  so  have  the  wages  been  maintained  or  reduced ;  and  as 
the  experience  of  every  trade  has  shown  that  onion  is  the  only 
safeguard  of  labour,  so  it  is  by  union  that  the  interests  of  the  mer- 
cantile and  professional  portions  of  the  community  are  cemented  ; 
hence  arise  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  the  Tnnn  and  Courts  of 
L«w,  and  an  innumerable  host  of  other  societies.  How  important, 
then,  that  labour  should  have  tfae  same  privileges  that  ore  so  freely 
granted  to  capital.  Put  aside,  then,  your  petty  differences,  and  unite 
is  one  bond  <^  brotherhood ;  and  as  coercion  is  the  opposite  of  convic- 
tion, moral  means  must  be  nsed  to  advance  the  interests  of  our  order." 

In  accordance  with  the  above  is  the  following  rule,  **  Manufacturers 
are  to  have  <«e  boy  to  every  four  men  permanently  employed." 

The  Bailway  Spring  Makers'  Society  address  their  members  to  the 
fc^owiug  effect.  "Ctmsidering  that  the  trade  whereby  we  live  is  our 
property,  bought  by  certain  years  of  servitude,  which  give   us  a 
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TBHtcd  right,  and  d»t  we  have  a  sole  and  exclusive  claim  npon  it,  aa 
all  will  liave  hereafter  who  purchase  it  by  the  same  means,  such 
being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  ereiy  man's  duty  to  protect  by 
all  fuir  and  legal  means  the  property  whereby  he  lirea,  being  always 
equally  careful  not  to  trespass  on  the  rights  of  others.  ...  In  order 
to  cijtsblish  right  feeling  and  good  understanding  among  ns,  and  that 
tlie  rights  of  the  employer  and  the  employed  may  be  equally  pro- 
tccitMl,  we  conjointly  resolve  to  be  governed  by  the  following  mlea, 
never  losing  sight  of  our  motto,  'United  to  support  but  not  to 
injure,'" 

Among  the  rules  to  be  noticed  are  the  following  : — "  The  entrance 
money  for  qualified  persona  (connected  with  the  trade  and  working 
at  the  some)  to  be  £l.  Should  there  at  any  time  be  a  scarcity  of 
Imiiils,  and  strangers  unconnected  with  the  trade  have  to  be  brought 
ill,  ihcy  shall  pay  £3  as  entrance  money,  and  shMl  not  be  entitled 
to  any  benefits  until  twelve  mouths  after  the  whole  of  their  entrance 
fee  has  been  paid." 

"  That  there  bo  a  committeeof  arbitration  appointed, consisting  of 
president,  secretary,  and  nine  of  the  most  judicious  members  of  the 
Society,  to  whom  shall  be  referred  all  disputes  arising  between 
maiiit«rs  and  men.  so  that  they  may,  if  possible,  be  settled  in  an  ami- 
i:ablc  manner." 

The  Factory  Opera^ves'  Society  of  Coventry  addresses  its  mem- 
bc-ra  as  follows  ; — 

"  The  AssociatioQ  having  been  established  more  than  seven  years, 
liao  rendered  great  assistance  to  its  members,  as  it  has  been  tlie  mewis 
of  iiutting  down  many  acts  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  such  as  illegal 
stoppages  of  wages,  dismissal  from  employment  without  proper  notice, 
and  maintaining  the  Acts  of  Parliament  made  for  the  protection  of 
thuso  working  in  factories.  It  has  had  a  tendency  to  raise  wages, 
cause  a  better  feeling  and  organiaation  among  factory  workera,  and 
raised  them  in  the  scale  of  social  society."  There  are  rules  lo  meet 
thi'  emergency  of  strikes,  but  no  trade  regulations. 

The  Morocco  Leather  Finishers'  Socie^  of  London  has  the  fol- 
lowing among  its  rules. 

"As  this  institution  is  founded  upon  principles  calculated  for  the 
relief  of  men  who  are  dependent  on  those  placed  in  more  affiaent  cir- 
cumstances, and  on  whom  their  principal  dependence  for  the  support 
of  themselves  and  fiunilies  rests,  we  therefore  wish  and  trast,  that 
none  will  apply  for  admission  who  are  not  seriously  disposed  to  study 
the  true  interest  of  their  employers,  and  to  pay  them  that  respect  which 
their  situation  demands  and  Uieir  conduct  justifies,  at  the  same  time 
do  protect  and  relieve  their  fellow-workmen  in  the  hour  of  difflcnltj 
ikuil  distress." 

The  Upholsterers  of  Liverpool  have  among  them  rules  as  foUowa. 

"  Any  member  procuring  work  directly  or  indirectly  for  any  other 

ujiholsteror  than  one  of  this  Association  when  there  is  one  on  the 

l>Hr  book,  shall  be  summoned  before  the  committee  and  flaed  two 

shilliugs  and  sLzpence. 
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"  No  member  slull  receive  less  than  twenty -eight  ah  ilUngs  per  week. 

"Thatuo  member  work  more  than  fourteen  days  with  a  non-member, 
but  should  Bach  a  one  come  to  "work  in  any  shop,  the  members  ahsll 
give  notice  thereof  to  the  standing  committee,  who  shall  appoint  a 
member  to  wwt  on  and  solicit  him  to  join  this  Association." 

And  the  following  we  take  fioni  the  rules  of  the  Tin  Plate 
Workers  of  Glasgow. 

"That  no  member  be  allowed  to  engage  with  an  employer  so  as  to 
jHwent  his  leaving  him  afler  two  weeks'  notice  has  been  given. 

"Any  journeymen  not  connected  with  the  Society  commencing  to 
work  in  shops  where  all  the  men  are  memberB  of  the  Society,  must 
become  members  by  the  first  monthly  night  following,  as  it  is  believed 
that  there  are  few  men  who  have  any  serious  objections  towards  the 
Society,  and  as  it  is  considered  that  this  is  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  trade. 

"  Should  any  member  after  the  decision  of  a  committee  and  a  general 
meeting  on  his  case,  appeal  to  a  court  of  law  for  redress,  he  shall  be 
expelled  this  Society,  and  forfeit  all  interest  he  has  iu  the  Society's 
funds." 

In  the  address  of  thb  Society  there  is  the  following  passage: — 

"It  is  now  about  twenty-two  years  since  the  ibnnatiun  of  the 
Society,  and  during  that  period,  by  the  united  action  of  its  members, 
it  has  been  able  to  control  circumstances  to  our  advantage  by 
shortening  the  hours  of  labour  (whatever  necessity  may  still  exist 
for  a  further  diminution)  and  raising  our  wages  to  something  coming 
nearer  an  adequacy  for  our  just  requirements.  .  .  .  As  you  ore- 
aware,  there  are  two  classes  in  socioly,  the  one  class  labour  and  pro- 
duce as  well  as  consume  ;  the  other  consume  only.  Tho  latter  class, 
what  do  they  lack,  or  what  havu  they  not  ?  The  former  class,  at  all 
events  the  great  majority  of  the  working  classes,  what  have  they, 
we  may  say,  for  their  incessant  toil  ?  Why  that  which  may  feed  the 
machine  to  keep  him  in  working  trim  ;  but  certainly  neither  the 
means  nor  the  opportunity  for  that  recreation  and  intellectual  im- 
provement which  is  requisite  for  tho  proper  action  of  the  body  and 
miod.  Labour  should  have  its  rights  aud  enjoy  them  as  well  as 
capital." 

The  pre&ce  to  the  rules  of  the  Casters  and  Slouemen  of  Glasgow's 
Society  is  to  the  same  effect. 

In  the  same  tone  the  Society  of  Plumbers  of  Liverpool  addresses 
its  members,  as  follows.  "  Tlie  utility  of  societies  established  for 
purposes  similar  to  the  present  is  now  generally  acknowledged,  not 
only  for  the  benefits  secured  to  their  members,  but  also  for  their 
good  efiect  in  keeping  up  a  remunerative  rate  of  wages  ;  for  a  slight 
reflection  on  the  matter  cannot  fail  to  enable  them  to  perceive,  tliat 
but  for  the  efforts  made  by  these  bodies,  the  attempts  mode  to  reduce 
wages  and  increase  the  hours  of  labour  would  not  have  been  so  suc- 
oeaaAilly  met  and  resisted  as  they  have  been  during  the  lost  few 
Tears. 

"The  laws  respecting  strikes — happily  bo  much  less  called  for  of 
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Ute — ftre  stated  m  expUcitlj  as  the  nfttnre  of  the  cue  irill  admit. 
The  good  sense  of  Uie  memben  will,  no  doabt,  lead  to  great  caution 
on  Ihia  point,  in  order  to  effect  an  amicable  arrangemefit  of  any  dis- 
pute or  contemplated  innoration,  instead  of  rashly  faaring  recourse  to 
extreme  roeaeures,  alike  subverfliTe  of  the  interests  of  the  anplaya" 
and  the  employed.  At  the  same  time,  every  legsl  and  just  endeavour 
^Iiould  be  made  to  maintain  the  present  standard  of  wages,  and  to 
prove  to  the  employer  the  injustice  and  injury  to  himself,  hie  coa- 
lomers,  and  the  operatives,  arising  from  the  overstocking  the  trade 
witli  apprentices  in  undue  proportion  to  the  number  of  hands  em- 
ployed." 

The  rules  which  follow  are  similar  to  many  that  have  been  described 
above.  A  majority  of  the  Society  must  decide  on  a  strike,  but  in 
every  instance  a  deputation  must  previously  be  appointed  to  wait  on 
the  employer,  to  urge  upon  him  a  respectful  but  firm  remonstrance 
against  the  act  of  inaovatiou  or  encroachment  complained  of^  and 
the  secretary  must  be  informed  of  the  number  of  plumbers  in  the 
town,  the  number  of  plumbers  unconnected,  the  nomber  of  members 
out  of  employment,  the  state  of  trade,  and  every  other  particnlar 
necessary  for  the  consideration  of  the  Society. 

In  the  Potters  of  GlasgoVa  Society,  the  committee  have  not  power 
lo  advise  more  than  four  members  to  leave  their  situations  at  once. 
Should  the  number  of  members  involved  in  a  dispute  be  more  than 
four,  a  general  meeting  must  decide  as  to  the  steps  to  be  taken. 

"  We  have  no  doubt  that  some  employers  will  look  upon  this  society 
'tvilh  a  suspicious  eye,  and  think  it  is  got  up  for  no  other  ptnrpoae 
ihau  to  be  in  mere  opposition  to  them  and  their  interests ;  we  have  no 
»uch  iatention  ;  we  wish  the  interests  of  the  employer  and  emplojied 
to  be  mutually  and  equally  protected." 

"Any  member  losing  his  employment  through  intemperance, 
neglect  or  insolence  to  his  employer,  shall  forfeit  all  claim  to  aliment 
for  (he  space  of  six  weeks." — Cloth  Lappert  of  Glatffow, 

"As  man  alone,  in  a  servile  state,  is  a  being  weak,  helpless,  and  de- 
leaceleas,  it  was  found  necessaryfor  those  who  had  one  common  inte- 
rest at  stake,  to  unite  together  for  support  and  defence;  as  twenty 
Tiien  would  be  better  able  to  preserve  their  persons  and  properties  (ton 
rapacity,  injustice,  and  oppression.  ,  .  .  The  laws  of  Giod  and  of 
Justice  declare,  that'  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,' and  loudly  de- 
mand diat  he  should  secure  a  fair  and  equitable  remuneration  foe  his 
labour.  To  obtain  this,  a  counter  society  was  the  poor  man's  only 
hogio,  not  only  that  he  might  thereby  obtain  his  right,  but  also  that 
he  iriight  raise  a  barrier  against  further  oppression — an  invulnerable 
bulwark  erected  on  justice,  cemented  by  unanimity,  flrmaess,  a^d 
ijrollierty  love." — Cooper*  of  Glatgote. 

The  Journeymen  Bakers  of  Glasgow  express  themselves  to  mncfa 
the  twme  effect;  amongst  their  rules  are  the  following: — 

That  no  member  engage  upon  any  other  t«ina  than  a  cash  wage, 
nor  for  a  longer  period  than  one  week,  and  that  he  receive  the  full 
amount  of  his  wage  at  the  end  of  the  week,  also  «  week's  warning  be 
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£*ven  and  t^ea  by  both  psrties,  and  that  he  reoeivs  pttymfiiit  of  aU 
•t  days  in  li«a  of  SRbbaA-dky  epongiog. 

Any  member  working  on  a  &at  day  to  receive  one  day's  pay  over 
and  above  bia  regular  wages. 

That  no  member  work  longer  than  tweWe  faoiira  per  day,  meal 
honre  included;  but  if  members  show  to  the  committee  tliat  arrange- 
meats  are  in  actual  operatioa  for  additional  accommodation,  over 
hours  will  be  granted  in  the  afternoon. 

That  no  member  work  beside  a  non-member. 

The  Joiners  of  Grlasgow  address  their  members  as  follows. 

"  In  the  present  state  of  the  law,  no  legiaUtive  enactment  being- 
in  existence  bj  Tiitne  of  which  tlie  conflicting  claims  of  capital  and 
Umnr  may  be  equally  adjusted,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  working  men 
to  bare  reconrae  to  all  constttntional  means  to  remedy  this  evil  in 
the  state  of  socie^,  and  to  supply  this  deficiency  in  the  law,  by  the 
adoption  of  the  means  best  calculated  to  promote  their  interests  or 
defend  those  interests  when  assailed.  .  .  .  Unity  of  interests  and 
aim  bespeaks  uni^  of  action.  The  social  salvation  of  the  wwking 
rlsnnon  must  be  wrought  oat  by  their  own  exertions,  through  the 
instromentality  of  persevering,  fi^thfnl  union,"  and  so  on.  The  rules 
call  for  no  special  notice. 

TheOvBumen,  Kilnmen,aDd  Saggar  MakersofBurslem  state  in  the 
preamble  to  their  rules  as  (allows  : — "  The  degradation  and  ruin  to 
which  onr  trade  is  more  especially  exposed  than  any  other  branch  in 
die  potting  department,  and  the  nefarious  actions  daily  practised  upon 
us  by  tyrannical  manu&cturers,  ambitious  bailiffi,  and  unthinking, 
unprincipled,  and  knavish  undertakers  of  work,  are  the  consequent 
and  main  reasons  of  ns  uniting  in  one  combined  body,  and  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  and  increase  of  the  evils  we  are  now  contending  with, 
and  to  obtain  and  maintain  a  reasonable  remuneration  for  our  labour, 
to  resist  and  restrain  tyrannical  power,  emanating  from  where  it 
may;  and  to  afford  mutual  protection  to  each  and  every  member  that 
is  oppressed,  and  to  promote  each  other's  good  in  every  possible  and 
lavdable  way,  are  the  objects  of  our  Society." 

The  rules  whidi  follow  are  of  an  ordinary  character,  and  do  not 
call  for  any  notice,  with  this  exception :  "  That  every  meonber  shall 
honeetly  serve  bis  employer  according  to  his  agreement;  but  if  tba 
master  break  his  agreement,  then  such  breach  of  conduct  shall  be 
referred  to  the  council  committee,  whose  decision  shall  be  finaL" 

Among  the  rules  of  the  Flat  Pressers'  Society  wo  find  m  follows. 

"  lliat  the  Executive  Committee  shall  study  tbe  most  favourable 
opportunities  that  occur,  and  use  every  means  within  its  power  to 
regnlate  the  number  of  apprentices  in  proportion  to  the  jonmeyioen, 
namely,  not  more  than  one  apprentice  t«  three  journeymen. 

"  That  the  Executive  Committee  shall  as  mu<^  as  possible  equalize 
the  price  of  labour ;  it  shall  as  much  as  possible  avoid  all  strikes,  and 
never  sanction  one,  however  strongly  recommended,  until  every  other 
meana  have  been  tried;  and  then  if  it  appears  that  justice  to  the  trade 
,  it  ^aU  receive  at  least  the  sanction  of  the  majori^  of 
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the  Wges  before  it  can  be  considered  as  final  ;  it  sball  then  be  in  die 
power  of  the  committee,  if  necessaiy,  to  lay  one  extra  levy  for  that 
purpose. 

■'  That  in  all  cases  of  diapate  between  employers  and  memberB  of 
this  Society  taken  to  tbe  County  Court,  each  member  nndertakee  to 
pay  into  the  Society,  in  case  the  trial  is  decided  in  his  faTour.allmonie* 
advanced  either  by  the  Society  or  their  attorney  on  his  account ;  but 
if  through  ignorance,  misunderatAndiug,  mierepreaentatioD,  or  way 
unforeseen  circumstancea  the  trial  be  lost^  such  person  or  persons  acting 
as  aforesaid  agree  to  pay  one>ha]f  of  the  loss,  and  the  Society  tlie 
other." 

Tbe  Hollowware  Fressers  have  adopted  rules  to  same  effect. 

Tbe  Operative  Slaters'  Trade  Protecting  Society  of  Glasgow  pur- 
ports to  have  been  instituted  the  2nd  of  September,  1852. 

In  the  preamble  to  ila  rules  the  following  pussges  may  deserve 
quotation  ; — 

"  We  should  not,  however,  circumBcribe  the  time,  the  energies,  and 
the  means  of  trades'  unions  to  the  mere  maintmning  or  advaucing 
the  vragea  of  labour  ;  but  that  as  fellow  labourers  with,  and  powerinl 
auxiliaries  to,  the  various  philanthropic  movements  in  our  behalf,  they 
may  powerfully  aid  in  the  social  regeneration  of  the  children  of  toU. 

"The  hourly  exposure  to  accidental  death  and  maimed  bodies, 
which  is  a  natural  consequence  of  our  occupation,  if  rewarded  on  the 
principles  of  equity  and  justice  (as  acknowledged  and  acted  upon 
in  all  fire  and  life  insurance  transactions,  that  the  greater  haurd 
should  bear  the  higher  premium),  would  undoubtedly  place  us  anongBt 
tbe  best  paid  class  of  operatives  in  the  kingdom. 

"  The  annually  recurring  periods  of  protracted  stagnation,  caused 
by  the  almost  entire  cessation  of  demand  for  our  labour  in  the  winter 
season,  is  also  a  disadvantage  peculiarly  severe;  .  .  .  yet  .  .  .  our 
rrmuneratiou  has  ever  been  allowed  by  all  disinterested  minds  to  be 
most  inadequate,  and  no  surprise  need  be  felt  that  the  usual  fruits 
have  followed — ignorance  and  misery,  intemperance  and  crime. 

"  As  this  numerous  train  of  social  evils  may  be  traced  for  the  moat 
part  to  our  own  neglect  and  disunion,  we  must  find  within  ouraelvee 
the  remedy  ;  and  by  means  of  permanent  organization,  self-cultore, 
anil  self-reliance,  attempt  to  stem  the  farther  progress  of  our  social 
degradation,  and  then  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  moral,  social,  and 
domestic  well-being." 

The  objects  of  tbe  Society  are  defined  to  be,  "  to  procure  an  equitable 
remuneration  for  our  labour,  and  to  aid  in  vindicating  the  rights  of 
labour  generally,  by  all  moral  and  legal  means." 

Amongst  the  rules  we  may.  remark  the  allowance  of  "  a  liberal 
deduction  on  both  entry  money  and  levies,  according  to  age  and 
infirmities,"  to  "slaters  above  fifly  years  of  ago;  "  the  formation  of  a 
"  registration  book "  for  apprentices,  in  which  "  the  men  in  tbe 
squad  "  are  to  see  that  every  lad  working,  has  his  name  enrolled,  the 
ratio  of  apprentices  to  journeymen  being  fixed  as  one  to  four  ;  the  re- 
gulations as  to  tramps  and  their  cards.    "  No  wamings  "  are  "eith«r 
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to  be  asked  or  giTen,  nor  task  work  executed,  nor  engagements  entered 
into  under  employere,"  by  any  member  of  the  Society.  Any  reduc- 
tioa  of  wages,  "or  otlier  glaring  encroachment,"  is  to  be  reported  the 
same  day  by  the  aggrieved  parties  to  an  officer  of  the  Society,  who  is 
to  conTene  the  committee.  A  fine  of  1*.  is  inflicted  on  any  memljer 
"  working  on  Saturday  afternoons,"  but  is  not  to  apply  to  men  working 
in  the  country,  "The  object  of  this  rule  is  to  prevent  men  from 
working  on  Saturday  aflemoons  unnecessarily,  the  masters  having 
consented  to  pay  double  time  in  case  of  neeesaily."  No  labourer  ia 
"to  work  at  any  description  of  work  which  ought  to  be  done  by  a 
slater." 

The  Society  is  connected  with  district  societies,  and  sends  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Glasgow  "  Council  of  United  Trades."  To  the  rules  is 
annexed  a  member's  pass  book,  giving  in  five  separate  columns  the 
"date,"  "cash  received  in  writing,"  "cash  received  in  figures,"  "finea 
and  arrears,"  and  "  secretary's  initials." 

The  olgects  of  ibe  Liverpool  Painters'  Society  ore  stated  to  be, 
"to  promote  the  intereHia  of  its  members  in  procuring  employment, 
to  protect  them  in  the  due  exercise  of  their  rights  and  privileges  aa 
WOTkmen,  to  mediate  when  necessary  between  iho  employer  and  his 
men  for  the  furtherance  of  their  common  interests  ;  and  generally  to 
promote  the  welfare  and  stability  of  the  trade  in  accordance  with  the 
atotuteS  (Seo.IV.  c  95,  intituled,  An  Act  to  Repeal  the  Laws  rehitive 
to  the  Combination  of  Workmen  ; "  among  the  rules  to  be  noticed  are 
as  follows  — 

"That  where  practicable,  no  member  shall  be  allowed  to  work  in 
shops  where  more  than  one  apprentice  is  employed  for  every  six  men. 

"  That  no  member  shall  work  for  any  employer  under  the  stipulated 
rate  of  wages  agreed  upon  for  the  time  being  by  the  members  in 
genermi  meeting  assembled. 

"  That  no  member  shall  work  on  Sunday  or  Christmas  Day  unless 
he  receive  double  pay  for  the  same,  and  no  member  to  work  more 
than  two  bonrs  per  quarter  overtime. 

"  That  any  member  going  to  work  in  the  country,  where  he  cannot 
get  home  to  his  family  on  Saturday  night,  be  allowed  sixpence  per 
day  country  money,  independent  of  lodging  money  ;  and  any  member 
going  to  work  on  board  of  any  ship  lying  in  the  river  must  either  be 
provided  with  his  victuals  or  receive  one  shilling  per  day  extra 
wages  in  place  of  the  same. 

"  Operatives  not  members  going  to  work  in  a  shop  in  connexion 
with  ^is  Society  shall  be  requested  to  join  the  Society  within  five 
days  of  their  entraiice  ;  on  their  refusal  lo  do  so,  notice  shall  be 
given  to  the  committee,  who  shall  then  lake  such  steps  a3  they  deeu> 
necessary." 

The  TaUore'  Institute  of  Liverpool  states,  "  that  the  trade  has  been 
reduced  to  its  present  deplorable  slate  by  the  gradual  introduction  of 
what  has  been  fitly  called  the  'Sweating  System.'  This  condition 
demADds  the  serious  attention  of  every  member  of  the  trade  and  of 
the  public.    The  Society  is  establi^ed  aa  a  means  of  guarding 
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Bgainflt  and  remoriitg  these  ftbuMB,  by  bringing  the  power  of  public 
opinioD  to  bear  np<Hi  them  u  the  moat  efieotoal  che^  to  theee  eTiis, 
anil  ssameuie  of  improring  the  lociBl,  moral,  utd  iatellectiMl  cod> 
dilion  of  ita  members,  by  proTiding  a  library,  reading-room,  fcc  It 
will  Ukevise  be  the  means  of  creating  a  reciprocity  of  feeling  and 
interests  between  the  employer  and  the  employed,  by  constituting 
it  u  tree  labour  market ;  it  will  also  advocate  the  being  employed  in 
wliolasome  and  healthy  work-shope  belonging  to  the  employer.  By 
thu  adoption  of  these  and  other  eanitary  measures,  and  by  obtaining 
t'laployntent  for  our  unemployed,  we  hope  to  make  the  Institute  the 
iiitans  of  elevating  our  trade  from  the  degraded  position  it  at  preaent 
liolds."  Its  olijects  are  further  stated  to  be  "  to  keep  before  the  pub- 
lic mind  the  demoralizing  effects  of  Sunday  labour  and  the  evil  re- 
sults of  ll>e  sweating  system." 

"With  this  view,  every  member  of  this  Institute  agrees  to  disoooD- 
tenance  Sunday  labour,  and  that  the  working  hours  commence  at  six 
A.M.  and  close  at  seven  p.k.,  dinner  hour  excluded — and  that  every 
member  and  master  tailor  is  hereby  earnestly  solicited  to  carry  oot 
tht;  above  object  as  far  as  practicable. 

"'  That  the  Institute  guarantees  to  all  employers  connected  with  it 
the  efficiency  of  its  members  as  workmen  ;  and  undertakes  to  make 
good  all  work  spoiled  through  negligence,  providing  oU  the  men  is  the 
effl])loy  are  bona  fide  members  of  the  Institute." 

"  lliat  this  Institute  being  established  on  the  principles  of  strict 
justice  between  the  employer  and  tbe  employed,  all  disputes  between 
tbL'm  shall  be  submitted  lo  arbitration." 

The  Ploaterora'  Society  of  the  same  town  is  a  branch  of  the  larger 
Society  before  mentioned,  and  tbe  rules  are  confined  to  regulatione  as 
to  hours  of  labour  and  rate  of  wages,  certain  botindartes  are  fixed,  be- 
yoi:d  which  the  workmsn's  lodgings  are  to  be  paid  by  the  employer*, 
or  time  allowed  to  walk  homo  at  the  rale  of  throe  miles  per  hour;  for 
ail  jobs  over  four  miles  and  under  eight  miles,  expenses  to  be  allowed 
111  come  home  once  a  week;  if  over  eight  and  under  twelve,  onoe  a 
fori  night ;  over  twelve  and  under  twenty,  once  a  mouth ;  over  twenty 
miles  every  three  months. 

"  All  piecework  is  strictly  prohibited,  and  all  lathii^  to  be  done 
by  plaaterers;  any  lathing  done  by  others  that  are  not  plasterers  shall 
not  be  covered  by  members  of  this  Society." 

Tbe  three  Societies  next  hercinaf^r  noticed,  all  spring  &om  the 
West  Ycrkihire  colliery  strike  of  18oS-9,  which  in  the  first  place  de- 
veloped a  "  Miners'  Association  for  the  West  Yorkshire  District" 
(Miuyth,  1858),  then  a  "  Miners'  Association  of  the  United  Kingdon" 
(November  9,  1858),  both  of  which  have  however  now  disappMred. 

The  rules  of  the  "  United  Trades'  Association  of  Miners,  Salt 
Mnkers,  and  Boatmen  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,"  passed  June  6, 
I  Ho9,  must  be  read  aa  if  the  word  "  boatmen"  were  omitted,  this  daaa  of 
its  membera  having  receded.  The  object  of  the  Association  "  ii  to  se- 
cure the  greatest  amoimt  of  social  happiness  possible  for  those  in  oon- 
Dt'xioa  with  it,  by  mutually  oauabining  to  secure  the  rights  of  labota-. 
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to  equalize  tbe  Itonrs,  and  to  perform  it  according  to  rule  or  BjBUm, 
and  to  see  that  it  be  jnstt^  remunerated."  The  roles  contemplate  an 
"  agitatioo  fund,"  and  tlte  insertion  of  "  articles  in  the  pnUic  papers 
bearing  on  the  interests  of  this  AssociatioD."  The  "  labour  protoMiou 
fund  "  is  for  the  relief  of  "  all  persona  who  may  be  discharged  throngh 
taking  ao  active  part  in  the  question  of  labour  and  vages."  No  "  pit, 
or  part  of  a  pit,  orcoUierj,  or  district,  or  other  trade  oonnected  with 
this  Association"  is  to  be  entitled  to  die  udof  the  general  board  anleag, 
on  the  arising  of  a  dispute  betneen  employers  and  employed,  the  gene- 
ral financial  secretary  is  made  acquainted  with  the  particolars,  who 
then  BummonB,  if  necessary,  six  "of  the  most  experienced  workmen 
to  form  a  committee^  vis.  two  from  the  pit  or  bank  where  the  dispute 
arises,  one  from  Uie  salt  makers  [one  from  the  boatmen],  and 
the  rest  from  the  miners  ;  in  all  cases  the  secretary  to  attend."  The 
deciaioa  of  this  committee  is  to  be  "  legal  and  acted  upon."  The 
Association  "  will  not  support  or  defend  any  member  who  shall  in  any 
way  violate  tJ>e  laws  of  his  country,  and  by  so  doing  lose  his 
employment." 

i?he  "Miners'  Association  of  the  Adwalton  and  DrigMington 
District"  has  (<x  its  otiject  to  ruse  a  fond  "  to  insnre  a  sum  of  money 
to  be  paid  to  the  members  who  may  be  duly  authoriaed  by  the  dis- 
trict board  of  directors  to  strike  or  cease  work  to  obtain  any  just 
and  reasonable  advance  of  wages  fwr  the  labour  of  the  members,  and 
to  sncli  as  may  be  thrown  ont  of  emptoymeut  or  victimized  tar  taking 
an  active  part,  or  in  any  way  pranotiug  the  wel&re  of  this  Associa- 
tion, and  to  prevent  all  other  encroadimenta  upon  the  rights  of  the 
members."  The  district  board  of  direclws  has  "  power  to  anthorise 
any  nwnber  of  members  to  strike  or  oease  work  for  any  of  the  objects 
named,"  to  "  equalize  and  diminish  the  laboors  of  the  members,"  to 
"  send  a  depntatitm  to  the  conference  of  any  trades'  union  or  else- 
where when  deemed  advisable."  In  authorisii^  a  strike,  they  are 
"at  the  same  tinae"  to  "lay  an  additional  levy"  email  the  members,  "to 
BDch  an  amonnt  as  will  pay  one-fourth  of  the  expenses  of  the  strike 
for  the  first  three  months,  and  half  of  the  expenses  for  the  second 
three  months,  and  so  on  afterwards."  No  colliery  or  lodge  is  to  "be 
allowed  to  strike  or  cease  work,  except  to  prevent  a  redaction  of 
wages,  ontil  the  same  shall  have  been  joined  to  this  Association  for 
at  least  three  mtmths."  If  any  colliery  persbts  in  not  complying 
-with  the  resolutions  of  the  district  meeting  after  written  wamii^ 
from  the  district  secretary,  "  they  shall  be  dealt  with  aa  the  district 
board  of  directors  think  proper."  The  Association  "  will  not  support 
w  defend  any  of  ita  members  who  shall  vitdato  the  laws  of  hia 
ooontry,  cmlese  he  can  give  undeniable  satisfaction  (o  the  district 
board  of  directors  that  be  is  not  in  the  wrong  aceording  to  the  mles 
and  regulations  of  this  Asaoetatioo."  No  colliery  or  lodge  is  to  "  be 
allowed  to  strike  or  cease  wwk  on  any  account  except  by  order  of 
tJae  district  board  of  directors."  "  No  miner  or  bywork  man  who 
is  not  joined  to  this  Association  shall  be  allowed  to  wuk  in  any  of 
the  collieries  which  may  fVom  time  to  time  be  joined  to  this  Associa- 
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tioii,"    Man  wiehing  to  remove  from  one  oolliery  to  ftnoUier  an 
required  to  hare  cleonuicei. 

In  pliunly  and  openly  setting  np  its  own  regnlatiottfl  above  the  Uw 
of  llieUnd,  this  body  goes  greater  lengths  thanaiij'  wboee  mles  hftve 

The  "  General  Laws  for  the  Government  of  the  Minera'  Aseoci*- 
tion,  Bftmsley  District,"  were  revised  February  ISth,  I860;  the  pre- 
fact.-,  borrowed  from  that  of  the  rules  of  the  projected  "Miners'  Awod- 
ation  of  the  United  Kingdom  "  before  mentioned,  decUreB  it  "  aboo- 
luli-ly  nocessary  that  a  firm  compact  of  int«rests  should  exist  between 
tht  whole  of  the  miners  of  the  United  Kingdom."  The  object*  of 
the  Society  are,  "  the  receiving  a  proper  remuneration  for  labour,  and 
providing  an  allowance  on  the  death  of  its  membere."  The  member* 
are  divided  into  two  classes,  "9d.  per  fortnight  of  die  first  class,  A\d. 
of  ihe  second  class,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  levies,  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  entrance  fees,"  form  a  "  labour-defence  and  funeral 
fund,"  which  is  applied  "to  liquidate  all  expenses  resulting  from  lock- 
outs and  strikes,  to  the  support  of  victims,  paying  delegates'  wage*, 
and  all  other  general  and  local  necessary  expenses  that  may  be  sanc- 
tioned and  approved  of  by  the  delegate  meeting."  The  remuning  one- 
fourth  of  the  entrance  fees,  with  "Zd.  per  fortnight  per  full  member," 
and  "  1  \d.  per  fortnight  per  half  member" — it  is  supposed,  the  same 
OB  uiemberfl  of  the  first  and  second  claes  respectively — form  an  "acci- 
deut  iund,  for  the  relief  of  members  incapacitated  from  following 
tlicir  employment  by  accident  while  at  work  in  or  about  any  colliery 
or  iron-stone  mine ;  but  no  member  is  allowed  to  contribute  to  the 
latter  fund  alone  ;  "grievances,"  and  "the  names  of  all  persons  vic- 
timized" are  to  be  immediately  reported  by  the  "  local  secretaries  of 
lodges"  to  the  district  secretary, — no  member  being  "eligible  to  receive 
relief  as  a  victim"  till  returned  as  such  by  his  own  lodge,  and  till  ap- 
proval of  the  return  by  tiie  delegates.  In  the  event  of  any  dispute 
with  on  employer,  the  lodge  is  to  meet  to  devise  nwans  for  a  settle- 
ineut ;  but  "no  document  or  other  agreement  in  writing"  ia  lo  be 
pri.-Hented  to  employers  or  their  agents  till  examined  by  the  district 
secretary  or  other  persons  duly  appointed,  with  certain  provisions  for 
'Hf  revision.  No  lodge  is  to  strike  or  leave  employment  without  the 
f&Dution  of  the  delegate  meeting,  which  fixes  the  allowance  to  lock- 
outs or  members  on  strike,'  but  will  not  give  "relief  or  redress"  ia 
UDV  lodge  except  upon  having  before  it  a  correct  list  of  the  members 
of  fuch  lodge,  distinguishing  the  "financial"  and  "unfinanciaj  mem- 
beiij,"  and  the  amount  of  arrears  due  by  each. 

"  Special  rules,  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each  col- 
liery, must  be  drawn  np  by  every  lodge ;  such  special  roles  to  be  in 
htrict  couformity  with  the  general  rules." 

The  number  of  members  in  the  Bamsley  District,  accordiog  to  the 
fonuightly  balaooe-eheet  for  June  18,  I860,  was  4,094;  the  total 
iuoome  for  the  fortnight  £238  17j.  \0\d.i  the  total  expenditure 
£217  17>.  Ad.i  the  balance  in  hand  £78  144.  Id. 
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CHAIN  MAKEES'  STRIKE, 

IN   1859-60. 

PBEPARBD  FOB 

tB^c  Nattmnl  ^bandotion  for  tfye  Hhomotson  of  dotial  Science, 

AT   THE   BEQUEST   OF   THE   COMMITTEE    ON   TBADES'  SOCIETIES. 

Bt  GODFREY  LUSHINGTON, 

BABBIBTXB-AT-LAW. 


[The  materials  for  this  account  have  been  derived  mainly  from  the 
Operative  Chain  Makers'  Journa!,  and  from  letters  of  both  masters  and 
men  extracted  from  the  newspapers.  At  the  end  is  printed  at  full 
length  the  answers  bj  a  master  to  the  questions  submitted  to  him.] 

The  United  Kingdom  with  its  vast  mercantile  marine  necessarily 
supports  a  large  number  of  chain  makers.     There  are  considerable 
factories  of  chain  both  in  Wales  and  Scotland  (in  Glasgow);  but  the 
two  principal  seats  of  manufacture  are  in  the  Midland  Counties  and 
in  Northumberland.     In  the  Midland  Counties  there  are  ^EU^tories  at 
Chester,  Cradley,  Walsall,  Dudley,  Wolverhampton,  and  other  places, 
and  the  operatives  number  nearly  3000,  but  they  are  not  a  thriving 
conmiunity  :  they  work  at  lower  wages  and  produce  an  inferior  kind 
of  chain  as  compared  with  the  operatives  in  ibe  North;  also  (whether 
or  not  this  is  the  cause  of  their  lower  position)  for  some  years,  pre- 
vious to  last  year,  they  have  not  been  combined,  except  in  local  clubs. 
The  Newcastle  chain  makers  on  the  other  hand  are  more  flourishing  ; 
they  make  the  best  chains,  and  receive  the  best  wages  ;  and  they  have 
a  strong  and  highly  organized  Union.     Of  this  organization,  however, 
no  particulars  have  been  furnished  us  beyond  the  fact  that  the  sub- 
scriptions of  members  are  Sd*  per  head  weekly,  that  the  monthly  income 
and  expenditure  amount  usually  to  about  £30,  and  that  each  of  the 
local  secretaries  receives  2s.  per  man  per  quarter,  paid  out  of  the 
subscriptions  of  his  own  locality  ;  thus  the  remuneration  of  each 
varies  in  proportion  to   the    duties    he  has  to  discharge.     This 
Union  has  established  a  monthly  periodical,  called  Tke  Chain  Makers* 
Journal  and  Tradei  Circular^  of  which  500  to  1,100  copies  are 
printed.     It  has  been  thought  advisable  to  append  to  this  Report  an 
abstract  of  a  single  number  as  a  specimen.     Some  remarks,  however, 
upon  this  organ  of  the  operatives  may  here  not  be  out  of  place.     The 
one  bad  feature  in  it  is,  that  it  contains  a  list  of  the  non-union  men 
in  the  trade,  preceded  by  the  following  observations  : 
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"  Tfae  gttBkt  r^ud  thoK  men  bavc  for  thair  own  InterMti,  and  those  i^  their 
fHmilica.  prerantB  thdr  Mjrlog  3d.  per  week  for  the  piirpow  of  improving  th* 
poaitiaa  of  th»  trade.  The/  cannot  see  an?  beneflt  derived  from  union.  In  this 
fret.'  land,  we  are  proud  that  every  man  can  do  as  he  tike*,  to  long  aa  he  dots  not 
injurehis  neighbour,  bat  their  conduct  will  be  long  remembered." 

The  publication  of  this  list  must  be  regarded  u  a  blot  upon  tha 
Journal.  It  ia  true  itdoes  not  advocate  violence;  but  it  can  eerre 
uo  practical  purpose  but  a  bad  one  ;  it  is  a  social  proscription  or 
c-x communication  list ;  and  as  such,  especially  as  it  is  addressed  to  an 
uneducated  class  of  men,  must  have  indirectly  encouraged  that  feeling 
which  broke  out  into  the  criminal  and  malicious  outrages  that  dla- 
groced  the  strike  of  the  chain  makers.  It  is  also  injurious  to  tba 
cause  it  is  meant  to  serve ;  for  it  is  an  impediment  to  the  recognition 
of  the  principle  of  trades'  unions,  which  have  to  overcome  the  im- 
pression, more  or  less  unjustly  prevailing  amongst  masters  and  the 
jiulilic  at  large,  that  men  join  them  chiefly  under  coercion. 

In  all  other  respects  the  Journal  seems  just  what  it  ought  to  be. 
Tito  contents  arc  generally  as  follows  :  a  leading  article  relative  to  the 
chain  trade,  either  upon  some  standing  characteristic  of  it,  or  upon  any 
late  occurrence  of  importance,  especially  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
!>trike ;  an  account  of  tho  regular  council  meetings  or  of  any  general 
meeting  of  tbo  Union  in  the  North  ;  the  accounts  of  the  Society, 
showing  the  monthly  income  and  expenditure ;  tho  statistics  of  the 
labour  in  the  chain  trade  of  the  North  (supplied  by  the  operatives 
themselves,  but  which  the  Journal  invites  the  masters  to  correct), 
!<])eGifying  the  number  of  days  of  employment  actually  had  by  tlie 
vai'ious  classes  of  chain  makers  at  the  various  factories  during  the 
p(u>t  month;  the  monthly  export  of  anchors  and  chains  from  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  averaging  over  100  tons  ;  news  of  the  chain  trade  in  the 
South  ;  announcement  of  alt  strikes  in  distant  parts,  operating  as  a 
warning  to  unionists  to  take  no  engagement  there  until  the  strike  is 
over;  the  prices  of  the  iron  market;  winding  up  with  a  general  article 
exhibiting  the  state  of  industry  and  commerce  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Such  a  Journal,  it  is  clear,  must  be  of  great  service,  not  only  to 
tlKOjierativps,  to  whom  especially  it  isdedicated,  but  indirectly  to  the 
whole  Gommuni^.  It  supplies  to  the  workman  the  statistics  of  his 
trade.  It  is  the  ignorance  of  these  that  causes  him  either  to  demand 
or  to  submit  to  unjust  terms  at  the  hands  of  his  employer  ;  it  is  the 
ktiiiwledgo  of  these  that  directs  him  where  to  go  in  search  of  employ- 
ment, and,  more  than  anything  else,  helps  to  expedite  the  proper 
operation  of  the  law  of  political  economy,  which  would  make  the  wages 
for  tho  same  work  everywhere  equal.  The  social  importance  of  the 
Journal  consists  in  this,  that  it  binds  together  into  one  community 
operatives  who  before  stood  isolated  in  local  sections,  or  as  mere 
individuals,  and  that  it  opens  and  circulates  amongst  them  broad  and 
intelligent  views  of  their  position,  their  relation  to  each  other,  to 
thi'ir  masters,  and  to  other  trades. 

As  one  proof  of  this,  it  might  be  pointed  out  that  whilst  the  Joor- 
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nal  avowedly  adopts  the  cause  of  the  operatives  againat  the  mnatcrs,  it 
did  not  heeitate  to  condemn  as  foolish  the  .ttrikc-  of  the  shoemakera 
in  the  Midhtnd  Counties  against  the  introiJuction  of  machinery.  But 
the  strongest  proof  is,  that  the  Newcaatk-  chain  makers,  whilst  flou- 
riehing  themselves,  on  hearing  that  their  brother  chain  makers  in  iho 
Midland  Counties,  with  whom  they  were  not  connected  otherwise 
than  as  working  the  same  trade,  were  depressed  in  circumstances, 
Toluntarily  resolved  to  send  a  mission  to  inquire  and  report,  with  a 
Tiew  to  ascertain  whether  any  steps  could  bo  taken  for  their  aasist- 
ance.  Accordingly,  on  the  10th  of  April.  1859,  the  deputation  left 
Newcastle,  visited  and  held  meetings  at  Cradley  Heath,  the  Lye,  Iho 
Lye  Waste,  Dudley,  Stourbridge;  thence  went  on  to  Newbridge,  in 
Wales  J  returning  northwards,  stopped  at  Liverpool,  thence  proceeded 
to  Glasgow,  and  finally  returned  to  Newcastle,  after  an  absence  of 
nearly  three  weeks.  The  deputies  had  their  expenHoa  paid  by  iho 
Newcastle  Union,  and  refused  remuneration  from  those  whom  they 
Tisited.  The  report  which  they  brought  homo  specified  four  evils 
as  requiring  immediate  remedy.     These  were  :— 

1.  Employment  of  women  in  chain  miLking. 

2.  Long  day's  work. 

3.  Manufacture  of  inferior  chain. 

4.  Want  of  a  general  union  amongst  chain  makers. 

The  first  of  these  evils  it  does  not  appear  that  any  step  was  taken 
to  remedy  beyond  the  protest  in  the  report  itself.  The  second  was 
mado  the  subject  of  a  leading  article  in  the  Journal  for  August,  wliich 
contained  the  scale  of  day's  work  [inserted  in  Appendix  I.]  that  bad 
been  acted  upon  by  the  men  of  one  factory  at  GatcahAd  (Messrs. 
Abbot  and  Co.)  for  many  years,  accompanied  by  an  earnest  rcijucBt 
that  the  same  should  bo  adopted  in  all  the  factories  in  the  north  of 
England  absolutely,  and  in  the  south  ^ith  as  little  modification  as 
might  be  necessary.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  scale  does  not  ex- 
hibit, except  to  those  conversant  with  the  trade,  the  number  of  hours' 
■work  in  the  day.  The  third  evil  mentioned  in  the  report  was  the 
manufacture  of  inferior  chain.  This  also  was  made  the  subject  of 
a  leading  article  in  a  subsequent  number  of  the  Journal,  and  also  led 
to  the  circulation  of  the  following  addrees. 


•'  To  tht  DirectOTt  if  Marine  Aimrance  Aiiocialwiu,  itrrchanli,  Sh'poimert, 
Captain,,  ^c. 
"GBtTLEarn,— EveTTthiiigrelfttinglothesafetTorBliippingnnislbcdeepIjinte- 
Teatinf  to  yon,  in  conaequenc?  or  your  capital  being  invested  iti  the  Iradi?.  We 
th^cfore  submit  the  following  to  your  coasiderattoD,  being  persuaded  Ibal  jour 
profila  are  materiallj  diminished  by  the  losses  of  »hips  at  sea,  wLicii  iifieti  occnr 
from  tbe  waut  of  due  attention  lo  the  quality  of  the  cables  and  other  ehains  that 

"  As  pTMtical  workmen  daily  occupied  in  the  mannrocture  of  chwn»,«ebaTe 
been  made  painTiilly  aware,  during  the  past  few  years,  of  the  great  increase  in  the 
manuTactare  of  inferior  cables  and  topsul  sheot  chains,  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom  ;  thus  proving  that  (beir  use  ib  not  alone  c-onfiucd  to  the  fitting  nut  of 
veMeli  in  England,  but  that  large  quantities  are  also  exported  to  all  the  priudpal 
■hipping  barbours  of  the  world.  The  consequence  is,  thai  ships  constructed  with 
u  lievisc,  and  laden  with  valuable 
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cargoes,  are  often  totally  lost  from  the  insufficiency  and  inferiority  of  their  cablflt 
and  other  chains.  Men's  liyes  are  sacrificed,  merchants  sustain  severe  losses, 
marine  insurance  societies  have  their  profits  diminished,  and  a  portion  of  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  is  annually  destroyed  by  the  continued  use  of  bad  chains. 

*'  This  evil  has  of  late  so  much  increased,  that  it  is  gradually  becoming  more 
difficult  for  the  honest  manufacturer,  who  employs  firrtrate  workmen,  and  uses 
a  good  quality  of  iron  in  the  manufacture  of  his  chains,  to  bear  up  against  Uie 
unprincipled  trader,  who  supplies  a  valueless  article  at  cheaper  rates  and  upon 
false  representations.  It  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  practice  for  dealers  in  chiain 
to  give  certificates  to  the  buyer  to  the  effect,  that  the  article  supplied  has  been 
properly  proved,  when  in  reality,  although  it  has  gone  through  the  machine,  yet 
the  proper  weight  has  not  been  put  upon  it.  In  many  chain  works,  when  the 
buyer  is  determined  that  the  chain  purchased  shall  bear  the  Admiralty  weight,  an 
additional  sum  beyond  the  regular  price  is  paid  to  the  workman ;  thus  proving 
that  it  is  an  uncommon  practice  for  them  to  prove  their  chain  according  to  Admi- 
ralty weight. 

'*  From  inquiries  recently  made  at  the  Liverpool  public  test,  it  was  ascertained 
that,  a  short  time  ago,  some  captains  (who  during  their  voyages  had  lost  their 
anchors),  with  a  view  to  know  whether  their  cables  were  reliable  or  not,  brought 
them  to  the  machine,  when  they  broke  to  pieces  with  several  tons  less  weight 
than  they  ought  to  have  borne.  In  some  chain  works,  a  certain  description,  named 
by  the  workmen  'boiler  chain,'  is  made  in  large  quantities,  the  agreement 
between  the  employer  and  the  workmen  being,  that  it  is  neither  to  be  examined 
nor  proved,  but  taken  from  the  *  block*  of  the  workmen  to  the  *  boiler,'  where 
it  is  coated  with  tar,  and  sent  into  the  market  utterly  valueless  for  any  purpose 
for  which  chain  ought  to  be  used. 

*'  Instead  of  receiving  assurance  upon  trust,  merchants  should  be  thoroughly- 
satisfied  that  the  chains  which  they  purchase  are  proved  in  a  proper  manner,  as 
not  one-half  of  those  represented  to  be  so,  really  are ;  and  marine  insurance 
societies  should  decidedly  refuse  to  insure  either  ships  or  cargoes  without  the 
owner  of  the  vessel  can  produce  a  proper  certificate  that  his  chains  have  been 
properly  proved. 

**  For  the  greater  security  of  shipping  property,  it  has  become  an  absolute 
necessity  that,  in  all  large  ports,  a  public  test  should  be  erected,  and  a  duly 
qualified  inspector  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  machine. 

^*  We  have  been  emboldened  to  send  these  circulars  to  those  interested  in  the 
matter  in  every  large  shipping  port  in  the  kingdom,  and  also  to  the  principal 
harbours  abroad,  because  we  are  firmly  convinced,  from  our  practical  knowledge, 
that  if  such  steps  as  we  have  suggested  be  acted  upon,  they  would  be  found  very 
materially  to  diminish  casualties  at  sea. 

*'  Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Operative  Chain  Makers  of  England,  Scotland,  mad 
Wales. 

**  Charles  Blakx. 

'*  105,  Iley  Gate,  Gateshead,  Newcaatle-upon-Tyne, 

"JiineSrrf,  1859." 

This  address  is  only  one  more  instance  of  the  thousand  ways  in 
which  the  interests  of  the  community  are  bound  to  the  welfare  of  the 
operatiyes.  The  manufacture  of  inferior  chain  is  ruinoue  to  the 
ahipowners  who  purchase  it,  but  it  also  lowers  the  wages  and  injures 
the  moral  character  of  the  operatives  who  make  it,  for  the  workman 
should  have  respect  for  his  work.  The  employer  who  deals  most 
fairly  towards  his  men  will  be  the  one  most  likely  to  deal  fairlj 
towards  his  customers.  Again,  this  address  shows  how  important  is 
the  testimony  of  the  operative  as  to  the  quality  of  the  work  mannfiio- 
tared,  because  his  testimony  is  independent.  The  operative  has  no  pri- 
Tate  interest  of  his  own  to  clash  with  that  of  the  public ;  on  the  con- 
trsrj,  being  paid  by  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  work  done,  he 
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erery  reamn  to  tell  the  tmth;  the  maat^rs,  on  the  other  hand,  make 
their  fortunes  in  bar^iiiB  with  particular  customera,  and,  though  many 
doubtless  do  not  yield  t«  this  temptation,  have  an  interest  is  puffing 
their  own  goods,  and  in  deprecintiug  those  of  their  rivals. 

^te  fourth  evil  mentioned  in  the  report  was  the  want  of  union 
amongst  chain  m^ers  generally.  This  the  Newcastle  Union  endea- 
voured to  remedy,  partly  by  exhortations  in  the  Joomal,  partly  by 
the  despatch  of  miaaionB,  and  above  all  by  munificent  eubscriptions 
to  the  Staffordshire  men  during  the  str^e  which  is  about  to  be 
described. 

The  deputation  to  Staffordshire  found  the  operatiree  generally 
depressed  and  dissatisfied,  and  the  men  of  one  factory  at  Lye  actnolly 
out  on  a  strike,  which  had  then  already  lasted  for  eight  weeks.  The 
cause  of  this  strike  was  as  follows  :  About  the  middle  of  February 
the  prenuses  of  three  of  the  workmen  of  the  factory  were  entered 
during  the  night,  and  their  bellows,  to  the  value  of  £35,  destroyed. 
As  two  of  these  men  had  not  paid  up  their  levies  to  the  trade  anion, 
and  the  third  objected  to  his  name  being  enrolled  as  a  member,  the 
proprietors  were  of  opinion  that  these  acta  of  malice  prepense  had 
been  cotomitted  at  the  instigation  of  the  Union.  TTie  manager  of 
tfae  Chain  Makers'  Union  eolemnly  denied  that  they  had  been  done  at 
dte  instigation  either  of  himself  or,  ao  &r  as  he  knew,  of  any  member 
of  the  Union.  Nevertheless,  the  proprietors  required  the  damage  to 
he  made  good  by  those  of  their  workmen  who  belonged  to  the 
Union,  uid  also  proposed  to  form  a  guarantee  fund  to  renew  the 
bellom  of  any  non-unioaist  workman  which  might  be  destroyed,  by 
levying  a  tax  upon  every  bundle  of  iron  served  out  to  the  nnioniet 
workmen.  A  strike  was  the  consequence.  Hie  preciae  cause 
renwna  in  nncertainty :  the  employers  state  that  they  would  not 
h»Te  insisted  upon  the  tax,  but  that  their  men,  compelled  by  their 
■aion,  refused  to  make  good  the  actual  damage  done :  the  manager 
of  the  Union,  on  the  other  band,  declares  that  the  men  were  qnito 
ready  to  make  indemnification  for  the  past,  but  that  the  tax  for 
the  Aiture  was  equally  insisted  upon,  and  to  this  the  men  would  not 
■nbMt.  It  also  appears  that  the  men  of  this  factory  were  generally 
dissatisfied  with  their  employers,  on  the  alleged  ground  that  deduc- 
tions were  improperly  made  ^om  their  wages  in  the  shape  of  charges, 
fines,  &c.  However  that  may  be,  on  the  21st  of  February,  1859, 
the  men  struck,  in  nninl>er  from  fifty  to  one  hundred.  Besides 
tiie  support  that  they  received  from  their  own  Union,  the  chain 
makers  in  the  North,  at  a  council  meeting  held  at  Newcastle  on 
ICay  9th,  resolved  to  contribute  for  them  £5  per  week  so  long 
as  the  etrike  should  last,  and  at  another  meeting,  held  on  Hay 
SSth,  it  was  nsolved  that  the  £5  should  be  increased  to  £10.  The 
strike  continued  till  some  time  iu  the  month  of  July,  when  the 
workmea  it  appears  were  taken  back  unconditionally. 

This  strike,  however,  was  but  in  the  nature  of  a  private  dispute, 
of  which  there  were  others  in  the  district.  Thus,  at  asotlier 
httoej  man  had  be«n  out  tm  strike  for  four  weeks  in  May  and 
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June,  on  the  ground  that  the  proprietor  of  it  •had  supplied  the 
firm  before  mentioned  with  chain  whilst  their  men  were  on  strike. 
So,  too,  the  tax  for  carriage  of  the  iron  imposed  bj  the  masters 
gave  some  discontent,  and  led  to  a  resolution,  passed  at  a  general 
meeting  held  at  Cradley  on  the  20th  of  June,  that  no  master 
should  be  allowed  to  charge  carriage  for  either  iron  or  work, 
and  that  if  any  man  allowed  any  master  carriage,  or  in  any  other 
way  submitted  to  a  reduction,  he  should  pay  a  fine  of  lOs.  But 
the  cause  of  the  universal  dissatisfaction  throughout  the  Midland 
Counties  was  the  low  rate  of  wages ;  this  led  to  the  strike  about 
to  be  narrated.  But  before  entering  upon  the  strike  itself,  it  may 
be  well  by  way  of  introduction  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  the 
general  character  of  the  service  of  chain  making,  and  the  history  for 
some  years  previous  of  the  trade  in  the  Midland  Counties.  Chain 
makers  are  hired  on  the  condition  that  either  party,  master  or  man^ 
if  he  wishes  to  determine  the  service,  shall  give  a  fortnight's  notice. 
The  master  provides  the  man  with  material,  iron;  the  man  finds  his 
own  tools  and  firing,  and  sometimes  has  to  pay  a  trifie  for  the  car- 
riage of  the  iron  to  and  from  the  workshop.  The  system  is  one  of 
piecework,  the  payment  being  so  much  per  cwt.  of  chain  manofac- 
tured ;  the  master  is  bound  to  supply  work  if  he  has  it,  but  not 
otherwise  ;  the  man  to  do  the  work  supplied  to  him,  but  if  unavoid- 
ably left  idle  by  his  master,  he  is  not  at  liberty,  or  is  not  accustomed 
(for  on  this  point  there  seems  to  be  some  conflict  of  opinion),  to  work 
for  another  master.  Generally,  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  three 
kinds  of  chain  made,  viz.,  half-inch  chain;  chain  smaller  than  half  an 
inch,  various  kinds,  called  cowhands,  traces,  American  swimmers,  &c. 
which  women  and  boys  are  able  to  manufacture;  and  chain  lu^er 
than  half  an  inch,  which  requires  workmen  of  considerable  strength. 

The  payment  for  the  half-inch  chain  is  the  standard  of  the  pay- 
ment for  other  chains,  which  is  in  proportion  to  their  size,  higher  or 
lower,  being  adjusted  according  to  a  regular  scale.  Thus,  if  the 
payment  for  the  half-inch  chain  be  for  the  time  4*.  per.  cwt.,  prices 
are  said  to  be  according  to  the  4^.  list,  if  Ss.  by  the  58.  list,  and  so  on. 

With  regard  to  the  position  of  the  chain  makers  in  Stafifordshire, 
the  master  states  that  "  the  smaller  manufacturers  have,  since  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Union,  oppressed  the  men  in  their  employ,  and 
reduced  the  scale  of  wages  to  a  very  low  figure.  The  men  do  not 
work  in  bodies,  but  have  shops  attached  to  their  cottages,  in  which 
themselves  and  families  work,  and  I  do  not  think  that  they  could  pro- 
tect themselves  without  combination  ;  but  men  working  in  factories 
in  large  bodies  can  always  secure  a  fair  rate  of  wages  without  being 
society-men."  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  following  account  is  given 
by  Mr.  Noah  Fon-est,  a  person  connected  with  the  operatives  of  the 
trade. 

**In  1844  oar  average  net  wages  were  about  10«.  per  week  for  men,  and  for 
women  and  boys  about  half  that  sum.  These  wages  were  paid  in  cash  at  aboat 
half  the  warehouses  in  this  locality,  and  the  other  half  paid  in  goods  charged 
at  exorbitantly  high  prices ;  and  the  ready-money  masters  said  they  mast 
dnoe  oar  wages,  unless  the  trucksters  were  stopped  paying  in  goods.    The 
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were  not  ndted,  but  wen  bluning,  uid  In  maii^  places  cnnliiK  Mch  other  fi3r 
bringing  the  tnde  into  Biich  a  muerable  condition.  Tlus  state  of  things  had 
existed  for  a  conmderable  length  of  tune,  and  both  maaten  and  men  seemed  Qrcd 
oT  il.  A  Tew  of  the  more  lateUlgent  of  the  men  met,  and  consulted  together  ta  1o 
what  couTM  could  be  taken  la  improre  the  condition  of  the  trade.  It  was  agreed 
that  a  general  meeting  of  the  trade  ^onld  be  called,  and  that  meeting  agc^cd 
to  attempt  to  put  down  truck.  The  course  taken  to  effect  this  was  to  notice  tlie 
principal  truckitertbat  in  fourteen  daje  Atim  the  date  of  the  notice  the  men  Wdulil 
cease  to  accept  truck  for  their  work.  He  would  not  at  firat  consent  to  pay  Ciish, 
and  the  men  ceased  to  work  for  him  till  he  expr^ed  his  intention  to  do  bo,  which 
was  at  the  end  of  the  Ofteeoth  week  after  the  notice  had  been  given,  and  the  men 
were  supported  by  a  levy  raised  by  the  men  at  work.  The  next  principal  truck- 
ner  WM  then  noticed,  and  the  men  supported  in  the  same  way  and  wilb  the  Bamc 
result,  until  all  truck  was  abolished  u  far  as  chain  makers  were  coDcemed,  nor 
has  the  system  been  reimposed  lo  this  day.  After  this,  an  inquiry  was  instituted 
into  tbe  prioM  paid  by  the  various  firms.  The  firm  that  paid  the  lowest  priic 
waa  nolioed  as  above  stalsd,  and  the  men  supported  as  before,  and  so  effectual 
was  this  course  that  within  three  years  our  wages  were  more  than  double  what 
they  bad  been  before  the  men  were  united.  The  steady  and  indujtrious  in  Ibo 
trade  weie  comfortably  off,  and  some  families  which  were  very  favourably  Mtuatcd 
laid  by  money.  Ac.,  which  has  kept  them  above  want  [q  the  less  propitious  limes 
which  have  siDce  intervened,  whilst  the  spendthrifts  of  course  acted  as  spend- 
tbrifte  always  do — the  more  they  earned,  the  more  (hey  drank.  Many  la  the 
trade  seemed  to  for^t  what  they  had  endured,  and  eaid  there  was  no  need  of  any 
mon(7  being  paid,  and  theycMised  to  pay  occordingly,  which,  oa  might  be  ex- 
pected, caused  others  to  cease,  I  had  done  a  great  part  of  the  busineM  of  the 
Union  for  seven  years,  and  warned  them  often  ae  to  what  would  overtake  them, 
but  they  heeded  not,  and  I  \ett  them,  resolving  never  more  to  trouble  myself 
with  Union,  But  soon  after  18M  the  prices  went  down  to  as  low  a  point  ae  In 
1841.  The  men  made  several  attempts  to  get  united,  but  soon  fUled,  They 
invited  me  again  and  og^n  to  take  tbe  management,  but  I  told  them  It  would 
not  sttit  me.    The  men  b«Ame  worse  and  worse  off. 

■'  In  1868  we  were  so  unhappy  that  In  June  an  attempt  was  mode  to  form  a 
Union.  I  advised  the  men  to  get  Hr.  Homer  to  manage,  and  promised  to  assist 
them.  We  partially  sncceeded.  but  by  the  end  of  October  in  the  same  year  lost 
what  we  bad  guned  a  few  months  before.  In  November  a  successful  attempt 
to  regain  it  was  made,  but  even  with  that  advance  our  net  wages  were  not  mor" 
thanbalfwbattbeyhadbeenin  1847, 

"This  being  the  case,  and  the  men  being  generally  united,  it  was  determined  to 
take  tbe  Brst  favourable  opportunity  to  get  another  advance.  In  165S,  on  opinion 
that  sncb  on  opportuniw  bad  then  arrived  became  prevalent  in  our  ranks,  but 
Hr.  Homer  and  myself  (Mr,  Forrest)  thought  there  woa  not  suOlcient  demand, 
and  the  men  were  prev^ed  on  to  widt  a  few  weeks.  In  July,  1S5B,  one  of 
our  principal  employers  told  us  that  we  ought  to  have  the  6i.  list,  and  that  if 
we  would  make  a  general  demand  for  It,  be  would  g^ve  it  to  bis  men  to  begin 
with.  The  same  gentleman  had  on  a  former  occasion  induced  us  to  ask  for  an 
■draitce,  whlcb  we  obtained.  The  time  of  the  year  also  was  favourable ;  on  the 
one  hand,  there  was  for  the  men  reaping  and  other  barvset  work  to  be  done ;  bop- 
pickiog  season  waa  approacbing ;  on  tbe  oth«,  Uie  mactera  would  receive  shortly 
the  usual  aatumnal  orders  from  America,  and  might  expect  a  better  demand  on 
tbe  Continent  In  consequence  of  tbe  recent  peace.  Thus  an;  advance  asked  im- 
mediately would  damage  tbe  masters  much  less  than  if  it  were  asked  when  their 
liands  m^t  be  full  of  orders  taken  at  a  less  rate.  The  men  tbereTore  detennined 
to  make  the  attempt." 

Accordingly,  a  general  meeting  was  held  at  Dndley  on  Jnl^  IS, 
1859,  at  which  were  present  depnties  from  factories  at  the  Lje, 
Cradley,  Cradlej  Heath,  Netherton,  Wolverhampton,  Gonld's  Hill, 
and  Tipton,  and  the  practicability  considered  of  enforcing  arise  upon 
the  4<.  list,  under  which  men  were  then  working.      It  was  resolved 
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thai  "  luTaDgementB  riiould  be  made  as  ioon  ■■  poeeible  to  send  in 
ootict-.H  I'm'  sn  advance  of  wagea,"  and  a  enntmittee,  conBisting  of 
meit  well  ncqaainted  with  all  sizes  and  sorts  of  work,  were  appointed 
to  rL'vi.-.r!  the  St.  lists  already  in  print,  with  a  view  to  arrange  on  tbU 
basis  a  complete  list  of  prices  at  bo  much  per  cwt.,  witLont  any 
deduct  iiiu  for  blast  or  iron  cutting. 

Tln'  result  was  the  delivery  of  a  written  notice  on  July  23.  On 
previiiii-  occasions  there  had  been  scone  difficulty  about  written 
geni'iii  I  notices  ;  either  those  men  who  signed  first  had  been  held  to 
be  iIk'  I'JDgleaders,  aud  had  been  supposed  to  have  incurred  the 
speciiil  .linpleasure  of  the  mafiters,  or  else  some  had  by  inadvertence 
omitti'J  ti)  sign,  and  been  prevented  from  taking  advantage  of  the 
notice.  This  time,  therefore,  the  manager  of  the  Union  sent  in  ft 
writii-u  notice  cmi  behalf  of  all,  to  the  following  efiect: — 

"Ckaduct  Uutb,J'u^23,  1859. 

"-  Grntlskbh, — I  beg  respectfully  to  inform  ;ou  thkt  ni  advance  of  wige*  will 
be  nxiuired  hj  joar  fttctot;  men  for  all  chaiD  made  by  tiiem  aAat  the  tU  sf 
August  uext.    The  list  of  pric«a  will  be  forwanled  in  a  few  dajs. 
"  Toun  leepaotfull;, 

"TaoKAS  HoN^ 

"  McE.xra.  A.  and  Ca.' 

Sbnnly  afterwards  followed  another  letter : — 

"  CaADUT  UuTO,  Ut  JtifMt,  1SS9. 

"  SiHs, — 1  beg  respectflUly  to  lofbrm  joa  tbat  Uie  following  pnce^  witkoot 
deduttiiiii  for  blut  or  iron  catting,  will  be  required  by  yow  factoi;  men  far  ■□ 
chuii  maile  by  tinm  fhun  6tli  August  inst. 

"  Yoon  truly, 
'■  (%ud)        Trovas  Hokbb,  Stcntary." 

Tlie  list  of  prices  b  inserted  in  Appendix  II. 

Oil  rt'ceiviog  this  notice,  the  masters  held  a  meeting,  and  agreed 
ncitbt'i  10  accept  the  notice  nor  to  grant  the  advance.  On  the  6th  of 
Aii<;ii-'i  the  men  all  left,  except,  for  some  reason  not  explained,  the  men 
of  unr  taciory  at  Netherton.  Summonses  were  taken  out  against  them 
for  liM\  ing  their  work  without  notice,  at  Stourbridge  by  two  firms, 
and  III  (  liester  by  one  finn  alone.  The  masters  denied  thai  they  were 
bounil  lu  accept  notice  &om  a  man  who  was  not  in  their  employ. 
Bini|>]\  liecause  he  etyled  himself  Secretary  of  the  Union  ;  they  also 
denied  iliut  be  was  sufficiently  authorized  by  the  men.  The  men  on 
the  iiilnT  hand  assorted  that  they  had  given  authority,  that  the  nottee 
waH  tr<«>i[,  and  proved  that  a  notice  from  the  maotera,  if  read  oat  m 
the  tarr<iry  and  peeled  on  the  doors,  was  held  binding  on  all,  even  on 
tfaoi'i'  i\'ho  had  neither  beard  it  read  nor  were  able  to  read  it  for 
them>F  !  Its,  On  August  12,  the  Stourbridge  magiatrMee  (one  of  wboB, 
it  Ik  |:  U-  observed,  was  himself  a  chain  master)  deelared  that  tbe 
moil  ^^.  ii>  not  juatificd  in  leaving  their  employment  nnder  the  nniice. 
M<>  M'ii[4.'uce,  however,  seems  to  have  been  given,  bnt  the  man.  Cox 
by  ijiiini.'.  was  discharged  on  his  own  rec<^nisancee,  on  notice  of  an 
apiK'ul  lii'ing  given.  The  other  case  was  heard  on  Angnst  £3,  at 
HannKlcn,  and  there  two  men,  named  Ryder  and  Wodebonse,  w«r« 
Beutenied  to  be  impisoited  for  foorteen  days,  to  p^  eosts  Ss.  6d., 
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to  hare  £4  dedncted  from  their  wagea,  and  in  da&nlt  to  be  impri- 
eoned  for  seven  days.  In  both  cases  leave  to  appeal  was  given,  and 
ftccordingl;  »  special  case  was  laid  before  the  Court  of  Queen's  Beodi, 
and  (to  Btate  the  result  before  its  placo  in  order  of  time)  on  November 
22,  the  following  decision  was  given. 

"In  the  Qneen'a  Benchi  Woroeatenhire.  Thomas  Coi  appellant  v.  Bei^Miiln 
mnglej  TespODileut.  Upon  hearing  connael  npon  both  sides,  it  ib  ordered  tbu  this 
CMe  b«  remitted  to  the  justices  who  stated  the  aame,  with  the  opLuion  oT  the  court 
thereon.  That  the  appellant  ms  not  liable  to  be  convicted,  if  the  raid  Jnaticea 
believed  Ibat  he  boMfiiU  believed  that  the  notice  id  the  case  mentioned  was  a  good 
notice  to  determinB  the  contract  betweea  him  and  the  reapaDiient,  on  the  imTor- 
matioD  in  this  case  mentioned. 

■■  Mr.  Boom  for  ai^laut,  llr.  Davis  for  the  leqMXidMit. 

"By  the  Court." 

To  return  to  the  t«rnifi  demanded  hj  the  men. 

The  most  oonflicting  statements  were  made  as  to  the  existing  rate 
of  wages,  and  as  to  the  eflect  of  the  advanoe  required.  The  secre- 
tary of  the  Union  calculated  the  gross  wages  of  an  half-inch  chain 
maker  at  4t.  per  cwt,,  for  six  cwt.  a  full  week's  work,  to  be  24«,,  but 
from  this  had  to  be  deducted  the  intereet  of  £5,  the  original  outlay  in 
tools,  3$.  per  week  for  a  hoy  to  blow  and  doUj,  4(.  for  firing,  and 
It.  6d.  for  carriage  and  repair  of  tools.  Thus  the  net  wages  would  ' 
be  15«.  a  week ;  the  wagott  of  the  very  numerous  small  chain  makers 
about  12*^  those  of  the  large  chain  makers,  who  were  few  in  number, 
md  rarely  employed  abore  half  the  week,  much  higher;  average  wages 
below  I5«,  The  masters,  on  the  other  hand,  put  the  wages  of  small 
■nd  half-inch  chain  makers  from  15j;  to  40<.  per  week,  and  those  of 
the  large  chain  makers  from  £3  to  £4,  and  stated  the  average  to  be 
30«.  per  week. 

Again,  the  advance  required  was  represented  by  the  men  to  be 
from  St.  to  Bt.  per  week,  by  the  masters  to  be,  at  all  events  for  the 
large  cable  makers,  lOt.  to  i2(. 

The  masters  protested  against  the  list  ofiered  by  their  men,  on  the 
ground  that  though  it  purported  to  be  a  5*.  list,  half-inch  chain  being 
paid  for  at  St.  per  cwt.,  the  prices  for  all  other  chain  were  really  accord- 
ing to  a  6t.  list;  and  they  declared  themselves  ready,  if  the  men  wonld 
work  ont  a  fourteen  days'  notice  at  the  old  pricea,  after  that  time  to 
adopt  a  &ir  St.  list,  which  accordingly  they  issued  on  August  29th,  and 
which  is  to  bo  found  in  Appendix  II.,  placed  side  t^  side  with  the 
men's  list.  These  terms  the  men  decUned  ;  they  would  not  admit 
the  notice  of  their  secretary  invalid,  and  they  further  alleged  that 
l^e  prices  proposed  by  the  masters  for  all  chmn  above  half-inch  was 
below  the  St.  scale,  and  especially  that  the  prices  for  the  best  quali- 
ties of  chain  were  such  that  those  who  worked  at  them  could  not 
make  so  much  by  from  6rf.  to  1*.  per  day  as  thoee  who  worked  at 
cmnmon  chun. 

The  result  was  that  at  first  no  master  but  one  consented  to  give 
the  advanee  demanded  by  the  men  ;  and  for  five  weeks  the  strike  was 
all  but  general,  extending  to  about  2000  men.  After  the  lapse  of  that 
time,  the  merchants  who  bought  frxim  the  mannfacturers  ofiered  to 
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give  their  orders  at  the  advanced  price,  and  in  some  cases  even  to 
pay  the  wages  in  advance.  Many  of  the  smaller  firms  and  some  of 
the  larger  ones  then  received  work  upon  the  terms  of  the  men's 
advance  list,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  all  the  masters  offered  to 
do  the  same.  In  most  cases  these  terms  were  acted  upon,  and  work 
resumed,  but  some  difficulties  remained,  especially  with  regard  to 
two  great  firms,  the  masters  claiming  that  the  men  should  work 
out  a  fourteen  days'  notice,  and  refusing  to  comply  with  an  allege<) 
demand  of  the  men  for  the  dismissal  of  non-unionists,  or  unionist 
dofnulters,  the  men  recriminating  that  the  masters  did  not  offer  the 
5*.  list  without  deductions,  and  protesting  that  they  desired  the 
dismissal  only  of  incompetent  men.  Eventually,  in  November,  after 
a  struggle  of  eighteen  weeks,  the  men  of  the  two  factories  belonging 
to  one  of  the  firms  at  Saltney  and  the  Lye  returned  to  work,  under 
the  condition  that  if  the  case  in  the  Queen's  Bench  was  decided  in 
favour  of  the  masters,  the  men  of  the  Saltney  factory  should  for  the 
first  fortnight  receive  only  the  prices  under  the  4«.  list.     The  other 

firm, and  Sons,  who  had  factories  at  two  places,  still  held  out,  fcH" 

on  February  20th,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty-seven  weeks,  the  men 
returned,  on  the  terms  of  working  out  a  fortnight's  notice  upon  the 
prices  of  the  old  list,  and  then  working  at  the  men's  advanced  list. 
Thus  the  strike  ended. 

This  severe  struggle  was  accompanied  with  more  than  the  usual 
acrimony.  The  masters  impugned  the  honesty  of  the  Union  leaders; 
they  accused  them  of  clamouring  for  a  rise  of  wages  to  be  given  by 
tLe  masters  in  the  factories,  whilst  they  themselves  sweated  their 
own  journeymen  whom  thej  employed  at  home  ;  and  of  persuading 
the  men  to  demand  disproportionately  high  wages  for  large-cable 
making,  just  because  they  (the  leaders)  followed  that  craft  them- 
selves ;  the  unionist  leaders  recriminated,  by  charging  the  masters 
with  hatred  and  intentional  injustice  towards  the  men.  Also  fre- 
quent acts  of  violence  were  committed  during  the  strike  by  indivi- 
duul  operatives,  both  unionists  and  non-unionists.  The  common 
form  of  this  was  bellows  cutting,  which  is  an  easy  though  verr 
mean  outrage.  It  consists  in  stealing  by  night  into  the  shop,  and 
with  a  pair  of  scissors  cutting  a  hole  in  the  bellows,  which  are  the 
private  property  of  the  operative,  who  has  to  provide  thetn  for 
himself  whether  he  works  at  home  or  at  the  factory.  In  Febmary, 
18.59,  as  has  been  stated  above,  the  bellows  of  some  non-unionists 
were  destroyed,  the  first  of  a  series  of  outrages  in  that  month  and 
August :  in  August  sixteen  pairs  of  bellows  and  two  horses  belong- 
ing to  unionists  were  injured,  and  similar  cases  occurred  at  Dudley 
Ward,  Holly  Hall,  Cradley,  the  Lye,  &c.  Lately,  in  the  present 
month  (July,  1860),  a  conviction  for  bellows  cutting  has  takes 
place  at  StaHbrd.  Nor  were  the  outrages  confined  to  bellows  cutting. 
Thvre  wore  no  less  than  five  attempts,  more  or  less  successful,  to  blow 
up  whole  workshops  in  the  night :  in  all  these  more  serious  cases, 
itud  indeed  in  the  far  greater  part  of  all  the  cases,  the  sufferers  were 
ihosa  who  had  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  Union.     The  motive  of 
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the  unioniatB  to  commit  theee  crimeB  wu  obviouslj  to  punish  all 
BchiBmatics  agiunet  their  order  ;  that  of  the  non-uaionists  ia  not  bo 
cleiir,  poasiblf  class  hoBtility,  but  more  probably  personal  retaliation. 
The  leaders  of  each  party  charged  the  leodera  of  the  other  party 
with  ioBtigating  these  acts  of  violence,  but  the  charge  was  never 
Bubatantiated,  and  is  doubtless  untrue.  Still,  it  cannot  be  questioned 
that  some  more  active  step  than  mere  verbal  repudiatioQ  could  and 
should  be  taken.  Both  parties,  maaters  and  men,  unionists  or  non* 
unionists,  should  combine  to  repress  acts  which  are  a  dishonour  to 
the  whole  trade,  and  which  injure  those  the  most  whom  they  are 
intended  to  serve.  One  plan  may  be  here  suggested,  to  offer  for 
every  conviction  for  bellowa  cutting  or  other  trade  outrage  a  reward 
to  be  paid  half  by  the  masters,  half  by  the  Union  of  the  district. 

Sufficient  information  has  not  been  received  to  estimate  the  cost 
of  this  strike.  For  the  first  five  weeks  the  strike  was  general,  so 
that  from  fiAeen  hundred  to  three  thousand  men  were  thrown  out  of 
work.  Then  most  of  the  masters  gave  in,  but  the  two  principal 
firms  held  out,  so  that  upwards  of  three  hundred  men  remained  for 
many  weeks  on  strike.  To  each  of  these  were  paid  7».  per  week  ; 
and  to  others,  about  seventy,  out  of  employ  not  owing  to  the  strike, 
St.     This  alone  caused  an  expenditure  of  more  than  £100  per  week. 

To  meet  this  large  outlay,  as  soon  as  work  recommenced,  i.e.  after 
the  first  five  weeks  of  the  strike,  a  levy  of  2s.  per  week  was  raised  on 
all  in  employment,  a  very  heavy  tax  upon  those  who  worked  only 
on  American  traces,  or  the  very  small  chains,  and  earned  little  more 
than  6*.  per  week.  This  levy  raised  about  £80  per  week  for  three 
weeks;  after  that  it  was  reduced  to  Sd.  per  week  for  three  more  weeks; 
tbea  raised  to  lOd.  for  one  week,  and  since  that  time  it  has  been  6*^ 
per  week.  The  whole  sums  thus  raised  defrayed  about  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  total  expense.  The  remaining  one-twentieth  was 
contributed  from  without,  in  small  and  large  sums.  Amongst  them 
may  be  mentioned  £6  5t.  6d.  from  the  Glasgow  harnesB  makers,  £30 
from  the  amalgamated  engineers,  3d.  weekly  per  man  from  the  Stour* 
bridgeglasBcutters,  the  same  from  the  spadem&kers.  But  their  strongest 
fricnda  were  the  chain  makers  in  the  North,  allied  to  them  not  only  by 
community  of  calling,  but  by  interest,  for  liiey  intended,  if  the  strike 
in  (he  South  was  successful,  themselves  to  strike  for  an  increase  of 
wages,  in  order  to  maintain  their  relative  superiority  of  wages.  Ac- 
cordingIy,assoon  OS  the  strike  wasannounced,they  resolved  to  increase 
the  weekly  subscriptions  amongst  themselves  to  If.  6d.  per  bead,  and 
in  order  to  carry  this  out  more  effectually,  established  fortuightly 
meetings  of  council,  and  published  in  the  Journal  the  names  of  all 
defaulters  to  the  amount  of  5s.  andupwards.  Also,  on  AugUBt  2lBt, 
they  despatched  their  leading  man,  Mr.  Blake,  to  aid  by  his  counsel 
the  Staffordshire  men;  and  he  took  with  him  £50  aa  a  first  instal- 
ment; on  September  2?th  they  sent  a  further  sum  of  £70,  aud  finally 
one  of  £100. 

Some  few  obBervationa  may  be  offered  on  this  atrike.  It  was  a 
strike  for  on  advance  of  wages,  yet  no  agreement  could  be  come  to 
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between  the  parties  either  as  to  what  was  the  averse  amonnt  of 
existing  wages — the  men  putting  it  at  less  than  15».  per  we«k,  the 
masters  at  30«. — or  aa  to  the  extent  of  the  advance  demanded,  the 
masters  estimating  it  from  lOg.  to  12*.  for  all  the  higher  labourers,  the 
men  from  S».  to  St.  Now  it  is  clear,  to  remove  all  doubt  of  thew 
questions  would  have  been  the  first  step  in  any  rational  settlement 
of  the  dispute.  It  is  equally  clear  that  it  lay  witb  the  masters  to 
do  this:  they  had  only  to  throw  their  books  open  to  the  inspection  of 
some  imp^tial  person,  and  it  might  have  been  aacertsined  beyond 
question  what  was  the  average  rate  of  wages,  and  what,  according 
to  the  average  amonnt  of  work  done,  would  be  the  eflfect  of  the  pro- 
posed increase.     This  they  did  not  do. 

Judged  by  the  result,  the  strike  seems  justifiable.  The  men  were 
Buccessful;  the  only  point  on  which  they  yielded  was  that  they  had 
to  work  out  another  notice.  And  this  they  ought  to  have  yielded 
long  before.  The  substantial  fruits  having  been  won,  it  was  foolish 
obstinacy  t«  stickle  for  the  formal  recognition  of  their  Union  by  the 
masters.  For  the  some  reason,  the  pride  of  the  masters  which  refused 
to  make  this  recognition  seems  to  me  unworthy  of  them;  and  their 
conduct  in  the  first  instance — viz.  the  raising  a  mere  technical  objec- 
tion to  a  notice  they  thoroughly  understood,  and  attempting  upon  it 
to  throw  the  men  into  prison — seems  to  me  tactics  fiir  from  honour- 
able, if  the  proper  view  of  a  strike  is,  not  that  it  is  a  conspiracy 
against  the  masters,  but  a  suspension  of  business  until  the  buyers 
and  sellers  of  labour  can  arrange  the  terms  of  their  bargain. 

The  amount  gained  by  the  strike  was  per  man  at  least  5s.  per  we«^k, 
and  to  the  operative  of  the  higher  class,  according  to  the  masters* 
representation,  10s.  to  12«.  (a  most  considerable  rise),  and,  accord' 
ing  to  ike  repretentation  of  the  masters  also,  there  was  nothing 
in  the  then  state  of  the  iron  trade  to  account  for  any  rise.  The 
obvious  conclusion  is,  that  the  wages  had  been  for  months  far  belnw 
that  which  the  laws  of  political  economy,  weighing  the  supply  and 
demand  of  labour,  would  fix  as  the  proper  market  wages,  and  that  it 
required  a  strike  to  set  these  laws  or  tendencies  in  motion.  And 
whatever  was  the  cost  of  this  strike,  it  was  speedily  repaid,  and  far 
more  than  repaid,  by  the  gain  of  Ss.  per  week  to  each  of  the  chain 
makers,  in  number  between  2000  and  3000. 

Lastly,  the  restdt  of  the  strike  in  stated  by  one  of  the  papers  to 
have  established  a  much  better  feeling  between  master  and  num. 
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I 
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lA 
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1 
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» 
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t 
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lA 
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H 
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i 
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lA 
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w 
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O  OKDINABt   pKOOr  SuMBCT  T 

ALL   THE   ABOVE  ASE   NET  PRICES. 


APPENDIX  111. 

Ameenbga  Chai»«uiiiktg Fimi,  ielioend daring Ott  Strike, io On QuMumtmiimiatd 

bytht  QnmMtUe. 

I.  We  are  maDDTactarera  of  iron,  also  chalne,  chsin-cablsB,  and  anchors. 

3.  We  tuiiall;  emploj  about  1000  men. 

8.  Our  men  are  pud  in  cash  every  Satordaj,  end  (with  the  exception  of  daj- 
labonrera.  at  2(.  6<f.  per  day}  almoot  invariably  by  the  piece. 

4.  Thecb»inmakersonlyamang8t  OOT  workmen  are  membera  of  a  tradesociely; 
Ihey  nnmber  about  200. 

5.  Chain  mokeni  are  all  aldlled  workmen. 

S.  The  anionUta  consist  of  Ibose  men  who  are  least  attentive  to  work. 

7.  We  have  been  Interfered  with  by  the  trade  union  many  times  with  refer- 
ence to  wage*.  At  the  present  time,  our  chain  makers  are  on  strike  to  enforce  a 
new  scale  of  wsigeg,  m*de  entirely  by  the  Society,  without  tlie  sanction  of  the 

8.  Hen  employed  in  ironworks,  and  who  are  none  of  them  members  of  trades' 
onions,  are,  m  a  class,  more  attenUve  to  work,  of  better  cbaracler,  and  in  a  fkr 
batter  lodal  position  ttian  tlie  chain  makers,  who  ore  all  sodety  men. 

10.  If  one  man  was  paid  higher  wages  than  the  othen,  although  as  a  workman 
of  greater  value,  all  would  demand  the  same. 

II.  There  have  been  nuuij  strikes  of  our  men,  because  we  have  employed  those 
who  either  did  not  belong  to  the  Union,  or  who  refused  or  neglected  to  pay  the 
lovles  to  the  Society.  In  ooe  year,  1660,  the  sodety  men  struck  three  times  ttom 
the  above  cause,  the  strikes  fasting  eight  months;  and  this  had  the  eiffectof 
breaking  up  the  Union,  which  has  now  been  lately  revived. 

12.  Piecework  is  general. 

18.  Machinery  to  perform  nearly  half  the  labour  hu  been  introdnced:  bat  the 
society  men  strive  to  obtain  all  the  beneflt,  by  seeking  to  obtain  the  same  rate  of 
kS  paid  before  the  introduction  of  machinery. 


ta  for  the  same  reason, 
16.  Trade  societies  do  not,  in  onr  opinion,  develop  a  healthy  public  opinion 
len.  tral,  on  the  contrary,  have  a  levelling  tendency. 


I 
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16.  The  smaller  naBofSMtaren  hftve,  sinoe  the  breakiiig  up  of  the  Union  in 
1860,  oppressed  the  men  in  their  employ,  and  reduced  the  scale  of  wages  toaverj 
low  fignro.  These  men  do  not  work  in  bodies,  bnt  have  shops  attached  Id  tlidr 
cottages,  in  which  themselTes  and  families  work ;  and  we  do  not  think  they  could 
protiwt  themselves  without  combination ;  bnt  men  working  in  ftctories  in  large 
bodies  can  always  secure  a  fair  rate  of  wages  without  being  society  men. 

17.  There  is  no  combination  of  employers  in  our  trade. 

21.  Always  in  busy  times  the  Sodety  has  demanded,  and  sometimes  obtained, 
a  very  extravagant  rate  of  wages. 

22.  When  the  demand  is  brisk,  wages  have  always  natnrally  risen  without  ihe 
intervention  of  a  society  or  strike. 

Since  answering  question  No.  11,  we  have  been  informed  of  the  following  fbct. 
A  chain  manufachirer  in  this  neighbourhood  has  given  notice  to  the  Union  that 
he  is  prepared  to  accede  to  thdr  demands  as  regiurds  the  scale  of  wages ;  bat  as 
he  has  had  one  man  at  work  in  his  factory  for  the  last  six  weeks  who  has  refused 
to  join  the  Society,  they  will  not  idlow  any  of  his  men  to  resume  work  until  the 
non-society  man  has  been  discharged.    Tfais  has  occurred  this  week. 

A.  fi. 

September  21«e,  1859. 

Nearly  ten  years  ago,  in  consequence  of  the  serious  injury  we  experienced  in 
our  trade  through  the  union  of  the  chain  makers  causing  frequent  strikes,  we 
adopted  the  expedient  of  employing  a  number  of  apprentices  (about  seventy) « and 
we  built  a  new  factory  for  them  to  work  in :  these  apprentices  were  bound  to  as 
for  a  term  of  years  in  the  usual  form,  and  although  we  had  great  difficulty  in 
carrying  out  the  scheme,  in  protecting  the  hands  while  at  work,  and  in  other 
ways,  we  succeeded  by  these  means  in  causing  in  a  great  measure  the  hreak-ap 
of  the  Union.  Since  that  time  we  liave  been  to  a  certain  extent  free  from  the 
ruinous  losses  caused  by  strikes  which  until  then  we  experienced.  Within  the 
present  year,  however,  the  Union  has  been  revived,  and  the  result  is  that  all  the 
chain  makers  in  this  district  are  now  on  strike  for  an  advance  of  wages,  ^le  men 
have  been  out  for  nine  weeks,  and  lUthough  the  state  of  trade  does  not  warrant 
any  advance  of  wages,  the  masters  have  done  fdl  in  their  power  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  men.  An  advance  of  about  twenty  per  cent,  on  their  wages  has 
been  offered  to  them  but  refused,  and  even  many  of  the  masters  have  agreed  to 
give  them  the  wages  they  demand;  these  offers  have  been  met  by  the  Union 
with  requisitions  that  such  masters  as  have  employed  during  the  strike  noa-eociet  j 
men,  be  fined  one  pound  per  week  for  every  week  such  man  has  worited,  and  al!^> 
that  they  be  remunerated  for  loss  of  time,  &c.  To  demands  sudi  as  these  the 
masters  cannot  accede,  and  as  the  Union  declare  tfadr  intention  of  enferdng  tbem, 
the  result  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  men  while  on  strike  are  supported  partly  by  their  own  Union ;  we  see 
also  by  the  newspapers  that  they  have  received  contributions  from  the  Chain 
Makers'  Union  in  the  north,  to  the  extent  of  about  fifty  pounds  per  week,  aim 
some  trifiing  contributions  from  other  societies  in  the  district ;  the  whole,  when 
apportioned,  brings  to  each  man  on  strike  no  more  than  about  two  shillings  per 
week,  and  the  men  are  consequently  obliged  to  disperse  through  the  nelghboiiring 
country  begging,  in  order  to  keep  themselves  and  families  from  starvation. 

Chain  makers  are  paid  high  rates  of  wages,  many  (according  to  the  description 
of  chain  they  make)  being  able  to  earn,  in  a  good  time  of  trade,  three  or  foor 
pounds  per  week  each,  others  not  so  much,  the  average  perhaps  being  abcHit 
thirty  shillings  per  week ;  they  are,  however,  as  a  class,  very  degraded  in  th^ir 
habits,  spending  the  bulk  of  their  wagos  in  drink,  their  houses  being  in  a  mnect 
filthy  condition,  and  their  wives  and  children  in  rags.  There  are  of  eonne  manr 
among  them  to  whom  the^c  remarks  do  not  apply,  but  they  are  in  most  tmm^\ 
opposed  to  the  Union,  or  only  join  it  throngh  terror.  Such  men  generally  work 
in  shops  attached  to  their  boupes,  and  of  necessity  blow  their  fires  with  hellowB 
(in  large  factories  machinery  has  been  substituted) ;  when  these  men  ofted  th^ 
Union  in  any  way,  their  bellows  are  sure  to  be  cut  to  pieces  during  some  suc- 
ceeding night.    During  the  seven  years  previous  to  1860,  and  tiie  last  two 


Chain  Makeri'  Strike. 

hnndieds  of  p^n  hkTs  been  so  deatrojed.    Altbongh  la  ni:iuy  c 
UirMlensd  have  watched  tbeir  ahow  fbr  montlis  lagetber,  thr  uipn  employed  by 
—     ■,_.      ,    _  "  '  ancceeded ;  ftoie  peonle  wbo  know  r--*  -'-•--  ■-■■-- 

re  eitbei  coosscled  v 


APPENDIX  IV. 
!  CHAIN  MAKEHS'  JOUENAI,  AND  TBADES'  CIRCULAR. 


nvage;  that  baa  cbMtged  the  detert  Mid  the  Toreet  into  (uiltiiiiii.il  Qclils,  ILat  ban 
ooTcred  tbe  earth  wMi  ciUee  snd  the  ocean  with  ghipa,  tbat  \ij»  ii\\cu  at,  I'teoty, 
CCHBfort,  and  elegaaoe,  inateadof  want,  imwr7,(iid  bwbariaia."— Jf'OiUi^rA. 


«■■  OAIMM  THAT  RMULATB  TK«  PBfCB  Or  1.1  Bi 

PaptT  m. 

HowofteD'do  weseetbeaballowand  sapercilionB — who  hari] 
selves  bj  trade,  or  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  inberit, 
property  or  wealth — look  down  upon  the  honaet  worknao  wii  h 
of  dudain.  Poor  creatures !  ThemxelTeB  of  little  value  to  1 1 
nanitj  or  the  progrew  of  tbe  world,  thair^firide  and  prejudice  p 
lecognisiDK  in  the  workman  the  founder  of  eodety,  tbeadnirui 
peritj.  Nevertheleaa  the  fact  remainai  and  good  man  tmi-jw 
rank  or  atalion,  watch  witfalntereat  Htm  endcavonn  of  the  lab>> 
inatmct  bia  daee;  to  increaie  Cbeli  aelf-teqieM  bjr  sbowin^  il 
cnaae  thedr  povertir  ^  analjiing  tbeir  oon^on  and  unfbldiii 
above  all,  to  ahcw  tbe  oonuexlon  and  relation  between  labour  :i 

Labonr  ia  tbe  arch  aod  capital,  the  keyitone  of  society.  Tii 
^l^anoea,  and  Iniorira  of  lift,  are  all  upheld  bj  i<. 


SOT  u  red  for  Ibcm- 


rcnla  tbom  from 
a  of  social  pros- 
re,  of  whatever 
-r  to  inform  and 


ility; 


ude- 


mankind  hve  bj  the  reward  of  their  labour,  viz..  wages. 
nexion  and  relation  between  it  and  capital !    ••■  Tbe  relation 
wages  ia  direct.    The  accamnlation  of  capital  genorally  li'U' 
wagea.     If,  howsver,  tbe  popolation  of  a  cottntrj  inoreaiK 
with  capital,  wages  will  remain  stationai;.     If  tbe  popuLil. 
wages  will  decrease.     If  capital  ontitrip  population,  wagett  ^^ 
ftam  this  that  tbe  material  proaperitj  of  a  country  depend 
Incraaae   of  its  capital.      It  is  a  prioie  neceeel^,  bnl  ikk  r 
of  Bodetr:   that   is   labour.     'Without   capital,'   says  U. 
■all that  men  can  prodace, In  exempting  tbemaelna  ftoui  iii 
disb  Utr  MiMnaeWei.'    Wltbont  labour  man  could  not  da  ili:i 
stitutta  the  flrat  neeoMity  of  Iwth  savage  and  dvillaed  lif< 
in  the  aoomnlatod  labour,  tbe  useful  invontioDS.  and  tbe  ii«<|ii 
down  to  vs  from  the  ^st.     Labour  can  exist  without  capiti<!  - 
e^teooe  to  lalwur,     Sut  it  would  seem  only  a  small  pro]<<i     i 
pay  wagee.    Thev  are  what  le  left  afler  rent  and  proflt  are  !i|  :  < 

"'Tbe  demand  for  those  who  live  by  wages,  cannot  incr^n- 
to  the  increase  of  tbe  funds  which  are  destined  to  tbe  paynv^n  , 
fundi!  at«  of  two  kinds;  first,  the  revenue  which  is  over  an<1  .  " 
sary  for  the  luaintenaDce ;  and,  secondly,  tfaa  stock  whiidi  iai'  <  i 
is  neceesary  for  IbeemploymeDt  of  tbeir  maaters.  .  .  .  T  .  - 
who  live  by  wages,  thmefore,  naturally  inircsscs  with  the  iiii 
wealth,  and  cannot  possibly  increase  without  it.' — AsaH  Shu  it. 

"'Bvwlist  law  are  wagee  regulated  in  land*  whete  labour 
— I —     1 B- >i^  ^i,QQ(j|QQe  of  capital  ocanpared  wltb  the  no: 


>  till  an  equal  ratio 
III  oiilJitrip  capital, 
;i  ii-e.  It  (ollowe 
nyi'si  the  gradual 
..■  primi,'  necessity 
Mi-^bel   Cbevttliar, 
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**  Frederic  Bastiat,  in  his  'Sophismes  Economiquefl/  defines  wages  by  impli- 
cation, as  a  *'  remnneration  governed  by  the  general  rate  of  profits.'  John  Stuart 
Idill,  in  his  *  Principles  of  Political  Economy/  says : — *  It  is  not  the  abeolate 
amount  of  accumulation  or  of  production  that  Is  of  importance  to  the  labouring 
class :  it  is  not  the  amount  even  of  the  funds  destined  for  distribution  among  the 
labourers ;  it  is  the  proportion  between  those  funds  and  the  numbers  among  whom 
they  are  shared.  The  condition  of  the  class  can  be  bettered  in  no  other  way  than 
by  altering  that  proportion  to  their  advantage ;  and  every  scheme  for  their  benefit, 
which  does  not  proceed  on  this  as  its  foundation,  is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  a 
delusion.' 

"  These  quotations  suJBciently  indicate  the  source  whence  all  improvement  in 
wages  must  be  derived — namely,  from  the  increase  of  capital. 

^'  Practically  wages  consist  of  that  remuneration  without  which  men  would  not 
work.  Exactly  that  amount  of  money  or  goods  which  enables  an  employe  to 
obtain  a  command  over  a  certain  portion  of  the  time  and  ability  of  a  workman : 
that  is  wages.  Not  how  much  is  he  worth,  but  for  how  little  nuut  he  work  is  the 
consideration  governing  the  employer.  Wages  then,  practically,  are  portions  of 
a  certain  outlay  which  the  capitalist  is  compelled  to  make,  in  order  that  his 
capital  may  be  employed  and  return  him  a  certain  profit." 


COUNCIL  MEETING. 

The  regular  council  meeting  was  held  at  the  Globe  Inn,  Clayton  Street,  Xew- 
castle-upon-Tyne,  on  Saturday,  April  2nd. 
I  The  following  delegates  were  present : — ^Abbot's,  Charles  Blake,  Nicholas  Val- 

,  lans,  and  William  wiules ;  Hawks',  Robert  Liaidler  and  Robert  Hunter ;  Luiis- 

don's,  Sunderland,  Donkin  Allen;  Sunderland,  South  side,  William  Orton; 
Shield's,  St.  Peter's,  William  Scott ;  North  Shields,  Thomas  Atkinson ;  Wis- 
LATON,  M.  McOlvin ;  and  George  Ridley,  Treasurer.  Several  other  gentlonen 
were  also  present  and  took  part  in  the  proceedings. 

The  following  is  the  monthly  account  of  income  and  expenditure : — 

Cr.  Account— Hartlepool,  16«. ;  Shield's,  St.  Peter's,  £2  9«.  6d. ;  do.  fimenl, 
«J. ;  Nicholson's,  lOt. ;  Clay's,  7<.  Hd. ;  Wight's,  4<.  6(f. ;  Lumsdon's,  £2  Us.  M; 
Scott's,  18«.  Od.;  Abbot's,  £7  U.  8</.;  Hawk's,  £4  Zt.  8J. ;  do.  flineral,  U.  6d.: 
North  Shields,  £2  17«.  Od, ;  do.  fbneral,  6d. ;  Winlaton,  17<.  Od. ;  in  tr«asui«r*B 
hands,  March  6th,  £9  lU.  2d, ;  in  Lambton's  bank,  £85  Ot,  Od. ;  Total, 
,  £117  It.  W. 

Dr.  AccouNT—In  Lambton  and  Co.'s  bank,  £86  Ot,  Od, ;  in  treasurer's  hands, 
£10  19«.  l^d.;  journals  (500  copies),  £2  ^.Od.;  expenses  of  council  meeting, 
April  2nd,  17«.  Od. ;  postage  stamps  on  han^,  7«.  6d, ;  expenses  of  delegates  to 
Shields,  Sunderland,  Winlaton,  and  in  paying  PoVs  men,  £1  IGt.  Od. ;  paid  to 
the  Glassmakers,  March  12th,  £1  Os.  Od.;  pud  Pow's  men,  March  12th, 
£8  12«.  Od. ;  paid  Mr.  Siddaway  to  go  to  Staffordshire,  £8  I84  Od. ;  paid  to  the 
Glassmakers,  March  18th,  £1  Os.  Od. ;  paid  PoVsmen,  March  18th,  £1  IGc.  Od, ; 
paid  to  Glassmakers,  March  26t.h,  £1  Oa.  Od. ;  paid  to  Pow's  men,  March  26th, 
£1  lOt.  Od. ;  paid  to  Glassmakers,  April  2nd,  £1  Of.  Od. ;  paid  Pow's  men,  April 
2Dd,  £1  16f.  Od.    Total,  £117  7a.  ^d. 

The  chairman  (Mr.  Robert  Laidler)  opened  the  business  of  the  meeting,  iriiidi 
he  said  was  most  important. 

Mr.  Blake  then  gave  a  short  description  of  the  visit  of  a  deputation  to  Messrs. 
Tyzack  and  Co.  of  North  Shields ;  and  stated  that  the  appointment  of  a  depat»- 
tion  to  visit  Staffordshire  was  one  of  the  measures  proposed. 

Mr.  Walie  then  stated  that  Mr.  Brown,  the  managing  partner  of  Abbot  and  Co^ 
had  stated  to  his  side-welders  that  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  manufacturing  thoae 
kinds  of  chain  ought  to  be  made. 

A  lengthened  discussion  ensued  upon  this,  in  which  Messrs.  Hunter,  Atldnaon, 
McOlvin,  Allen,  and  other  delegates  took  part,  all  in  opposition  to  any  redaction, 
and  it  was  agreed,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hunter,  seconded  by  Mr.  Vallana,  tbat 
Abbot's  side-welders  widt  upon  Mr.  Brown  on  the  first  opportunity,  and  to 
endeavour  to  bring  matters  to  an  amicable  issue. 
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WH  ananimoiulj  elected  to  go  there,  with  full  power  to  me  his  dlBCretion  as 
whether  be  went  before  the  next  Cooncil  meeCing,  iccording  to  certaia  eventu&U- 
tlee  which  w«re  llkel;  to  tnnaito. 

Mr.  Blkke  ww  ^pointed  to  TiMt  Staffordahire,  tnd  alw  to  widt  upon  tevenl 
anplo7«n  In  the  tnde. 

Iwporta  were  then  gfren  of  the  podllon  of  tbs  glasaiDBkerB  apon  strike,  to 
whom  the  Union  wu  nwkiiig  »  smaT]  contriballon. 

Pow**  disobarged  men  were  also  reported  upon. 

A  inrcular  wm  read  which  it  wbe  propoaed  U>  drcnlate  ezteiuiTeIr  in  ereij 
maritime  port  of  Importance,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  showing  tiie  great  mia- 
chlef  that  has  arieen  (torn  the  nse  of  Inferior  chain  for  shlppiug  purpoaee.  It  waa 
naolTed  to  poMpone  its  iune  nntil  Mr.  Blake  retnmed  (h>m  the  South. 

A  great  deal  of  other  busiueaB  of  a  minor  character  waa  dispoaed  of,  and,  after 
the  treasurer  bad  received  authority  to  draw  upon  the  bankers  of  the  Union  tor 
^expenses,  the  meeting  terminated  wiUi  avote  of  thaka  to  the  chairman. 


Tbe  great  regard  these  meu  have  for  their  owu  Interests,  and  those  of  their 
Ihmiiies,  prevents  their  paying  threepence  per  week  for  the  purpose  of  impro^ng 
the  position  of  the  trade.  They  cannot  see  any  beneSt  derived  fhim  Union.  In 
this  free  land,  we  are  prond  that  every  man  can  do  as  lie  IJIcea,  so  long  as  he  does 
not  Injure  his  neighbour,  but  their  conduct  will  long  be  remembered. 

Hawks',  Gateahead. — A.  B.,  five  in  number. 

SoNDcmujiD.— C.  D.,  eleven  in  number, 

PoVs,  North  Shields.— E.  P.,  nineteen  in  number. 

BdUiwiT  Sbofs,  Oateehead.— O.,  one. 


The  chain  trade  still  reuLOiua  In  a  depressed  condition.    The  following  is  the 
Aaaor's,  Oatesbead. — Large  ride  Welders,  seven  days ;  small  side  welders,  elevNh 


T 


days;  large  end  welders,  fifteen  days ;  small  chain  makers,  n: 


,  St.  Peter's. — The  average  of  all  dees  about  twenty  days. 

Hawks',  Gateahead. — Large  side  welders,  seventeen  days;  small  do,,  QlteeU' 
days;  lai^  end  welders,  fourteen  days;  small  do.,  Btteen  days;  smalt  chain 
malKTS,  twelve  daya. 

Ttiack's,  North  Shields. — Those  making  under  f  In.  dghtdaya;  the  larger  uze* 

LiTMBPOa'i,  Sunderland  (North  side). — Side  men,  twenty  days;  end  men, 
eighteen  days. 

Sco-*    *  - 

Nic 
tail  a 

CbAT's, Sunderland  (South  side). — Large cbain  makers,  twenty  days;  small  do,, 
■ixteendays. 

Wiobt's,  Sunderland  (South  ride). — All  uzes,  sixteen  days. 

WixiiATO*. — Full  employment,  except  two  hawser  makers,  who  have  had. 
twelve  days. 


nie  freighting  engagements  of  th«  last  fortnight  have  been  limited  in  ntoat 
trades,  aluough  we  can  scarcely  note  a  declenrion  in  tba  Hediterranean  bonie>- 
wwd  latea,  a  certain  langnor  pervades  the  market.  A  dedded  Inorcaae  outward. 
however,  is  Mwrent,  with  a  Urge  bnalneaB  cnnent,  and  gtncnlly  the  export 
tnd«n  depended  upon  Iv  owmrs,     .    .    . 
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The  aoeonnta  of  the  trade  and  naTigation  of  the  United  KIngdoB  far  the  ttontli 
of  February,  which  hare  been  imued  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  ahow  a  consider- 
able increase  in  both  exports  and  importB,  aa  compared  whh  the  corieaponding 
period  of  laet  year.    .    .    . 

The  declared  valne  of  exports  of  British  produce  and  mamrfhetnrea  during  the 
nonth  was  £9,614,148  against  £7,288,416  hi  the  corresponding  period  of  laat 
year,  and  £9,434,040  in  that  of  1857.  The  value  of  the  principal  metala  wm  as 
ftillowa: — 

Month  ended  Feb.  28, 

1857.  1858.  1859. 

Machinery  r  steam  engines 104,068  76,798  43,386 

Other  sorts 141,800  130,100  129,412 

Metals:  pig  iron      86,309  47,337  46,264 

Bar  and  rod  iron      200,217  124,372  160,490 

Railway  iron           292,252  153,696  158,^)2 

Cast  iron                  62,438  58,773  50,438 

Wrought  iron         219,014  140,146  189,627 

The  Timet*  report  from  Krmingham  on  the  state  of  the  iron  trade  in  that  dis- 
trict says : — ^Al&ou^  the  trade  has  gradually  improved,  the  aggregate  demand 
for  finished  iron  during  the  current  quarter  has  not  justified  the  sanguine  antici- 
pations entertained  1^  the  manufacturers  in  December.  A  very  large  amount  of 
sheets  produced  in  the  district  are  consumed  in  the  cut-nail  trade,  and  the  de- 
mand for  nail  sheets  has  been  tolerably  good  through  the  quarter,  and  large  quan- 
tities have  been  shipped  to  Canada,  but  the  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  all  other 
kinds  of  iron  for  the  United  States,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  great  ahip-bafld- 
ing  establishments  on  the  Clyde,  and  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  has 
unquestionably  falsified  in  a  great  degree  the  expectations  expressed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  quarter.  In  Birmingham  the  workshops  are,  for  the  most  part, 
fairly  employed,  and  factors'  orders  on  the  increase. 

From  Glasgow  we  learn  that  the  increase  of  136,000  tons  in  the  stock  of  ing 
Iron  in  1858,  combined  with  the  apprehensions  of  a  continental  war,  caused,  at  the 
opening  of  the  year,  extensive  operations  for  a  fall,  but  the  stock  is  now  decreas- 
ing at  the  rate  of  2,000  tons  weekly,  and,  with  the  general  belief  that  the  ramlt 
of  the  Congress  of  European  powers  will  be  the  maintenance  of  peace,  a  much 
larger  demand  has  arisen,  advancing  the  rates  neariy  two  shinings  per  ton.  But, 
apart  ftt)m  any  political  event  that  may  interpose  to  mar  the  proepects,  the  trade 
more  than  confirms  the  anticipations  formed  of  it,  before  the  dose  of  1868,  and 
is  showing  signs  of  activity  concurrently  with  the  expanding  commerce  of  the 
oonntry. 

The  preliminarjr  meeting  of  the  StaiTordshire  and  Worcestershire  iron  nsasten 
was  held  in  Birmingham  on  March  31st,  and  the  prices  of  last  quarter  were  lUly 
maintained,  but  there  was  no  attempt  at  an  advance.  The  trade  was  desoihed  as 
rather  fiat,  and  not  so  brisk  as  was  anticipated  at  the  Christmas  meeting.  little 
doubt  was,  however,  expressed  that,  as  a  war  on  the  Continent  was  at  preaeot 
improbable,  a  good  export  trade  might  be  expected  during  the  summer  montlu. 
The  home  demand  for  manufactured  iron  was  improving,  idthough  stUl  limtted. 

Strikes  prevail  in  various  trades.  The  glassraakers  are  still  standing  flm, 
and  several  large  firms  In  the  South  of  England  have  given  way ;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  the  men  seem  as  resolute  and  determined  as  ever. 

In  Rochdale  a  number  of  piecers  and  doifers,  at  the  Sparth  Bottoms  Mill, 
belonging  to  Messrs  A.  Brierley  and  Sons,  have  turned  out  for  an  advance  of 
wages.  The  result  was,  that  the  whole  of  the  other  hands  (upwards  of  400)  had 
to  cease  work.  The  doffers  at  the  mill  of  Messn.  Chadwick  also  tamed  oat.  At 
the  Messrs.  Howard's  mill  an  advance  was  demanded  without  notice,  at  the  daa* 
of  last  week,  it  being  known  that  the  firm  were  executing  some  urgent  contrada. 
The  emplovers  yielded  to  an  advance,  but  reserved  the  right  to  take  it  back  when 
trade  should  again  be  bad. 

In  the  Midland  Counties  the  shoemakers  ars  still  Ibollshly  striking  i^bImI  tke 
tntroductlon  of  machinery.  The  latest  aooomita  say  they  are  still  leaving  the  town 
(Stafford),  and  a  considerable  number  of  females  (btaders)  hare  also 
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tha  wedc  to  Chdtenbuii,  Nontwidi,  &c  The  nuuiBEKtiren  continne  uniteil, 
■Bd  at  thair  mutingi,  held  twice  erary  week,  tbe  atma«t  fimmaaB  oT  piirpu«e  is 
evinced.  A  report  from  Stafford  skjb  : — ■'  We  were  this  morning  shown  kboot  made 
entirel;  b;  madumny,  tba  sole*  being  sprigged  tw  sad  fastened  by  a  muchiiie 
made  for  Ibe  poipoee.  This  Bpecimen  of  workmaaship  is  toUroblj  well  executed, 
and  as  the  mai^tiie  beeomea  more  full;  developed  and  adapted  to  its  ]>o!.'uliar 
work,  it  will  no  doubt  produce  goods  of  a  vastly  superior  quality,  Anolber 
machine  has  also  been  invented,  which,  b;  an  ingeniona  conttiraoca,  fiL'^tens  the 
bottoms  and  beals  on  by  means  of  brass  screws,  the  soles  posaessing  tbi!  some 
elasticity  aa  thoee  made  up  in  the  ordinKy  way  by  naonal  labour.  Tb^  ujipUca- 
tloD  of  machines  to  the  maaofacture  of  boots  and  shoes  will  undoubtedl;  produce 
a  complete  revolution  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade,  and  a  largely  iDcrcasetl  produc- 
tion inll  enable  enterprising  peraons  to  extendi,  to  ad  almost  unlimit«il  degree, 
the  export  trade  in  this  Qecetaary  article  of  daily  use.  It  must  not  be  r^upposed, 
kotraver,  tkattheaamachiiua  wilt  sapenedethe necesnty  of  maanal  labour — botli 
must  be  united  in  order  to  nut  the  taetei  and  supply  the  demacda  oF  a\\  cla^ises." 

The  Blckle-BiaketB  at  Uackenworth,  near  Sheffield,  who  are  upon  striku  for  an 
kdvauce  of  wages,  an  continmng  the  struggle  which  has  lasted  five  months  with 
great  loss  to  both  masters  and  men,  the  latter  still  refuse  to  resume  work  except 
upon  their  own  terms,  which  are  Bve  per  cent,  up  to  August  next,  and  ten  per 
cent,  afterwards.  The  manufacturers  have  offered  an  advanca  of  five  per  cent^ 
which  has  been  reAiaed. 

The  Ij^iiaiature  have  two  bills  under  conuderatlon — ■■  The  Masters  ami  Ope- 
ratives' iSll,"  and  the  "dmbLoation  Bill" — with  a  view  to  render  Mlllementd 
between  employers  and  employed  more  easy,  bat  the  "  disaolntion "  atop*  the 
progress  of  legislation  on  social  matters.  We  are  not  able  to  report  aa  to  whether 
these  bills  are  calculated  to  promote  the  objects  they  prof^  to  Kelt,  but  as  soon 
te  they  have  reached  a  more  advanced  stage  we  will  pfTninp  their  proviaiona. 

"nie  coal  and  iron  trades  in  the  North  remun  in  a  similar  stale  as  Ibat  given 
by  oar  last  report. 

The  following  are  the  prices  of  iron  in  the  London  market,  March  81  : — Bars, 
Ac.  (British),  per  ton,  £S  lOj.  to  £9  ;  naU  rods.  £7  lb*,  to  £8  &:;  hoops.  £9  to 
£9  IO1.1  sheet*.  £S  to  £9  l&«.i  pig.  No.  1,  in  Wales,  £3  l&t.;  ban,  Ac,  £6  2i. 
6d.  to  £6  7i.  td. :  rails.  £R  16>, ;  pig,  M.  N.,  in  Glasgow,  £2  12t.  M.  to  £2  12t. 
9dLi  Swedish,  in  London,  £Vi  bt.  to  £13  5i. 


Total  of  anefeoTB  and  ebaJDB  exported  from  Neweastle-on'T^ne-  hr  the  month 
ending  Jastmry  SIst,  1869 : — 

tons.  cw(.  qr.  lb. 
GhafBB 10ft    n    1    28 


Grand  total  irf'ancbws  and  eh^BB...  13-1 
mBUAnT,  1859. 
Teb.  1st.— i^KcuIaAon,  Schacka,  Wiamsr,  Anchors,  cwt. 


0     1 


B  0  0— Shield,  Hood, 

Feb.  ZrA.—EmerentiL,  Daird,  Boetock,  Ch^ns,  cwt.  2M  2  24,  Anchors,  cwt. 
47  2  »— Tyiack  and  Co. 

Feb,  5th.— Zeilo  Margareaa,  Busa,  Brake,  Chains,  cwt.  60  0  0,  Anchors,  cwt. 
14  0  0— Shield,  Hood,  and  Co.;  Chains,  cwt.  305  0  0,  Anchora,  cwt.  (^7  0  0— 
Tyzack  and  Co. 

Feb.  7th.—  Lord  Raglan,  Hart,  Rotterdam.  Chains,  cwt.  177  0  0,  Anchors,  cwt. 
23  3  0— Abbot  and  Co.;  AAlt,  Ojiust,  New  York,  Chains,  cwt.  38G  0  ZJ— Fow 
and  Co. 

Feb.  141b.— Cbiy  CItatt,  Taylor,  Hamburg,  Chains,  cwt  84  0  26,  Anchors,  cwt. 
16  0  11— Hawks  and  Co. 

Feb.  16lh.~Lord  Raglan,  Hart,  Botterdam,  Ancbon,  cwt.  20  0  0— Abbot  and 
Co.;  Ch^ns.  cwt.  40  0  0— Shield,  Hood,  and  Co. 

Feb.  19tb— f  atrinan,  Simpson,  Genoa,  Chains,  tons  £0  B  2  16— Pow  and  Co. 
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Feb.  22nd. — Otttr,  UAti"*",  HEmburg,  Anchois.  cwt.  8  0  0 — Abbot  utd  Co.: 
Cbuni,  cwt.  269  0  12,  Aochon,  cwt.  48 1 10— Pow  andCo.j  Clwiiu,  cwt.  M  0  12 
_Pow  Mi4  Co. 

Feb.  2601.— Chmpjon,  BiOwii,  Hullngen,  Chalni,  cwt.  IM  0  4,  Anebon,  cwt. 
18  2  20— Pow  and  Co. 

tone.  cwt.  qr.  lb. 

Tot^ofaMlKm 1&    IS    1    12 

Total  or  oh^u    110     8    0     8 


Orand  total  <^ancliMaaDd  Aaliu...l2e     1    I    20 


APPENDIX  V. 


Rule  2.  No  member  Bhall  work  for  Kty  maater  who  tracks  tny  ot  bia  workmen, 
bnt  sball  immediately  giTe  notice  to  tbe  Eecretaiy  of  anj  attempt  to  eaforce  Imdt 
Peoalty  fl>r  breach,  &>. 

Rule  3.  Everj  master  ihall  rive,  and  everj  member  demand,  a  similar  price 
for  a  Himilar  qiialitj  of  work.    Penaltj  for  breach,  St. 

Rules  8,  11,  16.  Uembera  not  to  be  allowed  to  make  floiBhing  work,  or  to 
prepare  tooU  Ibr  noD-memberg  -,  or  to  lend  them  their  own  tools,  nnder  peiuJtiea 
of  6j.  to  40<.  Are  bound  to  strike  agdost  tny  employer  refUaing  to  discharge  a 
member  who  receives  truck,  or  works  under  price ;  and  no  other  member  to  take 
the  place  of  those  strikJog,  nnder  penalties  from  lOt.  to  £6. 

Rule  9.  That  when  any  employer's  men  are  authorized  to  give  notice  for  an 
advance  of  wages,  or  on  an;  other  account,  the  general  meeting  or  the  delegatei 
who  authorize  them  sboll  specif  what  notice  ahall  be  given,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  the  men  mnat  immediately  strike,  nnlew  their  employers  comply. 

Role  4.  That  a  fund  be  raised  In  order  to  support  the  members  wben  on 
strike,  Ac.,  towards  which  (unless  a  heavy  strike  be  pending)  eacit  male  membo' 
above  nineteen  years  of  age  shall  contribute  M.  perneek,  and  women  and  cbil- 

Role  6.  Strike-allowance  to  be  lOi.  per  week  fbr  each  adult  male  member,  6«. 
for  other  members,  and  It.  for  each  child  not  able  to  work. 

Role  12.  None  to  beoome  membeia  except  those  apprenticed  aocordiug  to  rule. 

Rule  13.  Tliat  the  female  members,  whomarry  workmen  of  other  trades,  ilwll 
not  teach  their  husbaads  nor  their  children  whilst  their  husbands  live,  nor  shall 
thev  have  any  apprentice  or  joomevman. 

Rule  14.  That  no  memtier  shall  be  allowed  more  than  one  apprentice ;  that  no 


working  at  the  trade  with  him,  have  any  apprentice.  Each  member  having  an 
apprentice  to  pay  to  the  Society  £6,  or  £2  lOj.  if  he  has  worked  thirty  yeara.  No 
som,  however,  is  demanded  fnTa  those  who  have  worked  forty  years,  and  hava  had 
no  child  oT  apprentice  at  the  trade.  Apprentices  in  every  instance  to  be  boand 
according  to  law. 
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LOCK-OUT  or  ENGINEERS,  &c 

IN    1851-2. 


Z^  National  gaMciation  fin  tipc  Uroniatian  of  Hoaai  Zckna. 

A.T   THE   REQUEST    OF    THE   COXHITTEE    UN    IRASEs'  SOCtETtES. 

Bt  THOMAS  HUGHES, 

BA»Btim-AT-LA1r. 


The  soarces  from  which  this  acconnt  has  Iwcn  compiled,  arc  :  1st, 
the  BccountB  of  proceediogB  and  meetinga,  published  at  the  time  in 
the  newspapers;  2dl7,  the  circulars  and  oddrcases  publiBhcil  at  the 
time  bv  the  Amalgamated  Society  and  the  Einployeru'  Association; 
3dly,  Reports  and  other  documents  of  the  Amalgamated  Society 
entmsted  to  me  by  the  secretary  j  4thly,  my  own  recollections  of 
the  diapnte. 

I  have  endeavonred  to  state  the  case  an  fairly  as  possible,  and  I 
believe  that  every  statement  of  fact  will  be  found  to  be  strictly  true. 
Of  course,  however,  when  one  has  been  beliinJ  the  scenes  on  one 
side  of  a  dispute,  and  not  on  the  other,  one  must  always  hare  mis- 
givings. This  is  the  case  with  me  ;  and  tliuugh  I  have  had  before 
my  eyes  all  the  time,  the  danger  of  favouring  that  side  which  has 
done  all  in  its  power  to  give  me  help  and  information,  and  have  been 
proportionately  anxious  to  state  everythirf^  which  the  employers 
might  wish  to  have  stated,  it  is  quite  possible  that  I  may  have  over- 
looked facts  which  may  be  deemed  material  by  them. 

In  justice  to  myself  I  must  add  that  if  tlH^4  should  1w  so  I  am  not 
to  blame.  I  wrote  twice  to  Messrs.  Hibbort  and  Flatt  asking  for 
information.  They  forvrarded  my  application  lo  Mr.  Whitworth,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Employers'  Association,  fi-i)in  whom  1  received  the 
fellowing  letters— 

"IS.COUOlATro^  StBEET,  MiirOHEWBK, 

"  ISiA  January,  1S60. 

"  Sia,' — Tour  letter  to  Messrs.  Hibbert  utid  I'laii  hua  Ueeu  liauded 
to  me  by  Mr.  JohnPlatt,  the  surviving  partner. 

"  As  Secretary  to  the  Association  of  Ernpluyers  of  Operative  En- 
gineers, I  shall  be  glad  to  ittmisb  you  witli  nay  infonnuiLou  which 
1  am  able,  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say  what  inlbrTnatiou  1  could  send  you 
beyond  the  publiahed  papers  which  you  have  already  seen. 


\ 
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"  I  don't  think  it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  masters  generallj,  thftt 
axty  authorized  statement  of  their  course  of  action  Bhould  be  made. 

'  I  think  the  general  feeling^  woidd  be  that,  the  matter  having  been 
well  settled,  and  no  remnant  of  disturbance  having  since  made  its 
appearance,  it  would  not  be  wise,  nor  in  the  interest  of  the  pnblic 
good,  that  tke  mastan  ahonld  even  inferentiaU^  do  anjtlung  t* 
revive  in  the  remotest  d^ree,  the  ftelings  which  that  eoDlMt  engen- 
dered. If,  however,  I  can  give  jrou  uay  specific  information  which, 
will  be  of  use  to  you,  I  shall  be  glad. 

"  Yonrs,  most  obediently, 

"  Henry  Whitwokth. 
'■Toot.  HcoHct.  Efq., 
"  8,  Old  Squar*,  LmeoU't  Iim,  W.C.~ 

In  answer  to  which,  I  forwarded  a  copy  of  the  present  report, 
asking  him  for  any  remarks  or  evidence  as  to  the  facte  stated  therein. 
He  returned  it  with  the  following  letter  : — 

"  13,  CoRFOButoN  Steebt,  UuTUBUiaa, 

•'  2ith  January,  1860. 

"SiB, — ^I  have  read  your  paper  through,  and  am  obliged  by  th* 
opportunity  yon  have  afforded  me. 

*'  I  still  tiiink  it  is  beat  that  neither  the  masters  nor  their  then  aecre- 
tary  should  interfere  in  reference  to  the  statements  made.  And 
whilst  complimenting  you,  as  I  must,  upon  the  brevity  wiUi  wtiick 
you  have  covered  the  ground,  I  think  I  shall  best  consult  their 
wishes  by  refraining  from  any  further  remark. 

"  Thanking  you  for  your  courtesy, 
"lam, 

"  Yours,  most  obedienlJy, 

"  HsMBT  Wanmrnxa. 
"  TmtM.  Hdobh,  Em)., 
•■  8,  OM  Sjuart,  LmaMi  Inn,  LmtAm." 

I  by  no  meAUB  wish  to  assert  or  Is  imi^y  that  Mr.  Wkitwtirth'a 
view  is  not  the  right  one,  and  I  wish  to  thank  him  for  his  eaarteoa^ 
i^esi  to  myself  personally.  I  must,  however,  insist  that  if  the  mao- 
lera'  case  is  not  &urly  put  (which,  however,  I  do  not  believe,)  tha 
blame  must  rest  on  their  own  shoulders. 

The  dispute  between  the  Master  Engineers  and  the  great  Society  vi 
the  Iron  Trades,  known  as  tte  Amalgamated  Soetety  of  Enginen^ 
Uochinists,  MiUwrighto,  Smiths,  and  Pattern  Uokers,  which  coaae  ta 
the  usual  crisis  in  the  winter  of  1821-2,  was  the  first  of  a  new  eloM 
of  atrikes  or  lock-outs.  It  was  carried  on  and  fought  out  with  the 
greatest  vehemence  and  stubboruness,  and  excited  the  deepest  interest 
throngh  the  whole  country. 

In  order  to  understand  the  drspnte,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  bo^ 
to  the  year  1850.  In  this  year  a  number  of  the  societies  of  workmen 
in  the  iron  trades  throughout  the  country  (finding,  as  one  of  their 
iinmber  expresses  it,  **  That  they  were  in  *too  isoolted  a  itate,  and 
therefore  notable  to  comimBd  wbatth^  were  lenlly  entitled  to'^  had 
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onited,  nnder  the  name  of  "  The  AraalgKin&ted  Soeie^  of  Engineera, 
Mftcbiniets,  UBIwrigltts,  8mitha,  ftnd  PaUem  Makers."  ik  18A1 
the  Society  increMed  rapidly,  and  on  the  Slat  of  December  in  that 
jear  nnmbered  11^29  members  ;  it  had  121  branchea  in  different 
towns  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  ita  income  for  the  jear  amounted  to 
£22,807  8«.  ^d. ;  its  expenditure  to  £13,324  19g.  \\\d. ;  it  had  in 
band  an  araikble  balance  of  nearly  £22,000. 

This  Amalgamated  Soctetj  had  from  the  hour  of  ita  birth  been 
pledged  to  attempt  totabgljeli  ayitematic  overtime  and  triecework  in 
the  iron  tradna.  In  fact,  the  desire  to  get  rid  of  these  customs 
had  been  one  of  the  chief  reasons  which  had  indneed  the  di^rent 
Societies  to  consent  to  the  amalgamation. 

The  attention  of  the  workmen  in  the  kon  trades  had  long  been 
turned  to  these  two  customs,  both  of  which,  but  especially  overtime, 
the  great  majority  of  the  men  nniioubtedly  believed  to  be  very  inju- 
rions  to  their  best  interests. 

In  1836  a  compromise  had  been  come  to  between  the  roasters  and 
men  in  London,  by  which  it  «m  settled  that  overtime  should  be  paid 
for  at  certain  stipulated  rates  in  advance  of  the  regular  scale;  and 
this  compromise  would  seem  to  have  remained  in  force  in  the  London 
district  up  to  the  time  of  the  great  strike.  But  in  Lancashire  the 
agitation  on  these  questions  became  chronic  ;  disagreements,  ofl«n 
terminating  in  strikes,  were  frequent;  the  Societies  paid  for  essays 
on  the  physical  evils  of  overwork,  which  were  circulated  unon^it 
the  trades  ;  and  by  every  other  means  in  their  power  kept  up  a 
strong  feeling  upon  these  subjects,  not  only  amongst  tbeir  own  meiB- 
hers  but  tbrnigfaoiit  the  trade. 

Coneqnently,  at  the  delegates'  meeting  at  which  the  ama^amation 
of  the  Societies  in  the  iron  trade  was  voted,  which  was  held  at  Bir- 
niagbam,  in  September,  \^SO,  the  qnestio^a  of  overtime  and  pieee- 


At  this  delegat«a'  meeting  (no  for  as  I  can  judge  from  the  sereral 
statements  I  have  seen  as  to  what  took  place  there),  the  del^ates 
front  Lancashire  and  other  districts  forced  on  the  Execotive  Conaeil 
the  necessity  of  acting,  nixing  "  that  they  were  now  strong  erBough 
to  act  effectaally,"  and  that  the  whole  trade  was  convinced  &at  tibe 
"  abolition  of  the  system  of  overtime  and  piecework  had  become  a^ 
solatdy  neeesaary  for  their  ftitnTe  welfare  ,-"  while  "  the  Executive 
Cooneil  rather  hung  back,  and  for  a  length  of  time  withstood  thwe 
demands."  However  this  may  have  been,  it  was,  at  any  rate,  re- 
solved by  the  meeting,  that  the  Kxecntive  Coancil  ^ouU  asoertain 
the  feeling  of  all  the  memben  of  the  Society  upon  each  of  theee 
questiona,  with  a  view  of  taking  some  action  with  respect  to  te 
obooxions  easterns. 

The  inference  that  it  was  the  country  drie^ates  who  wero  i^png 
action  and  the  Council  who  were  holding  back,  seems  to  be  beme  out 
by  the  lact,  that  the  Comtcil,  when  left  to  diemaelve^  allowed  afanost 
a  year  to  pass  withont  taking  any  step.  At  length,  on  die  lltfa  of 
July,  1851,  they  issued  a  Circular  to  iJl  their  braoehefl^  which,  so  te 
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as  it  bears  upon  the  lock-ottt,  was  as  follows  : — '*  In  accordance  with 
the  instructions  of  the  Birmingham  delegate  meeting,  the  Executive 
Council  conceive  it  to  be  their  duty  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  the 
members  on  the  question  of  piecework  and  systematic  overtime, 
with  a  view  of  adopting  some  general  instructions  to  their  members 
on  those  two  important  subjects.*' 

Annexed  was  a  schedule  of  questions,  amongst  which  were  the 
following  :— 

^'  How  many  members  are  there  in  your  district  working  systematic 
overtime  ? 

"  How  many  non-society  men  are  there  working  systematic  over- 
time ? 

**  How  many  members  are  there  in  your  district  working  piece- 
work? 

**  How  many  non-society  men  are  there  working  piecework  ? 

"  Votes  of  members  in  your  district  in  favour  of  abolishing  sys- 
tematic overtime. 
against 

"  Votes  of  members  in  your  district  in  favour  of  abolishing  piece- 
work. 
. against 

"  State  the  general  feeling  of  the  men  employed  at  the  trade  in 
your  district  on  the  questions  of  piecework  and  systematic  overtime,^ 

This  schedule  was  to  be  filled  up  and  returned  to  the  general  secre- 
tary by  the  14th  of  August. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  ever  been  asserted  that  the  opinions 
of  the  men  were  not  fairly  taken  on  this  Circular.  No  such  assertion 
was  made  while  the  lock-out  lasted;  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  voting  was  honest.  The  result  was  certainly  curious — out  of 
11,800  members  upwards  of  9,000  voted,  and  of  these  only  16  in 
favour  of  piecework  and  systematic  overtime. 

The  Executive  Council  seem  to  have  thought  the  battle  already 
won  when  the  result  of  this  vote  became  known.  They  proceeded 
at  once  to  act,  and  prepared  two  official  Circulars,  one  addressed  U> 
the  men,  the  other  to  the  masters  in  the  iron  trades.  On  the  24th 
of  November,  1861,  these  Circulars  were  published. 

The  Circular  to  the  men  of  the  trades  merely  recapitulated  the  old 
arguments  against  systematic  overtime  and  piecework  as  practised, 
and  then  set  out  the  three  following  resolutions,  which  had  been 
passed  by  the  Executive  Council,  and  which  (as  the  Circular  ended) 
"  they  doubt  not  will  be  approved  of  and  supported  by  the  whole  of 
the  trade":— 

"  1.  That  all  engineers,  machinists,  millwrights,  smiths,  and  pattern 
makers  cease  to  work  piece  and  systematic  overtime  after  the  3l8t 
of  December,  1851. 

**  2.  That  in  all  cases  of  break-downs,  or  accidents  where  members, 
of  the  trade  are  called  upon  to  work  overtime,  that  they  be  paid 
double  time  for  all  time  so  worked* 
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"  3.  That  all  time  worked  after  half-past  five  or  eix  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  be  considered  over- 
time,  excepting  Saturday,  when  overtime  commences  from  the  teimi- 
nation  of  the  usnal  day. 

"  (By  the  order  of  the  Council,) 

"  W.  Allan,  Secretary." 

It  will  be  remarked  that  these  resolutions  are  put  in  the  most 
general  form  ;  they  are  addressed  to  every  member  of  the  trade,  and 
not  to  the  members  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  only. 

In  fact,  it^is  quite  clear  from  the  tone  of  the  Society  at  this  time 
that  they  expected  an  easy  victory.  It  was  evidently  the  impression 
of  many  of  the  leading  men  amongst  them,  that  a  large  number  of 
the  masters  would  agree  with  them,  and  be  glad  to  see  the  two 
customs  abolished,  while  they  made  no  doubt  whatever  of  overcoming 
the  opposition  of  the  rest.  "  The  amalgamated  trades  are  strong 
enough,"  they  say,  in  the  Circular  last  referred  to,  "to  meet  any 
storm  of  opposition  which  may  arise,  and  to  support  those  who  are 
faithful  to  their  order,  and  we  are  certain  of  the  co-operation  of  the 
whole  trade,  who  will  rally  round  us,  and  with  one  voice  pledge 
themselves  to  support  us  in  utterly  putting  down  piecework  and 
overtime," 

The  Circular  to  the  employera  must  be  set  out  in  fdU,  as  it  is  of 
great  importance  in  the  history  of  the  lock-out. 

"  Circular  to  the  Employer!. 

"Gektlbhen, — The  Executive  Council  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers,  Machinists,  Millwrights,  Smiths,  and  Pattern 
Makers,  wish  to  address  a  few  observations  to  you  npon  the  prac- 
tices of  piecework  and  overtime,  which  they  have  come  to  a  resolu- 
tion to  abolish. 

"The  Executive  Council,  in  taking  this  course,  have  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  unwarrantably  interf^ing  with,  or  attempting/ 
to  dictate  to  employers.  They  have  only  in  view  the  performance 
of  their  duty  as  the  guardians  of  the  interests  of  the  meml>ers,  and 
the  organ  through  which  the  voice  of  the  trade  expresses  itself,  and 
they  trust  that  what  they  have  to  say  will  be  interpreted  in  the 
amicable  spirit  which  animates  them. 

"  So  far,  indeed,  iWtm  the  discussion  of  these  questions,  if  properly 
considered,  having  a  tendency  to  create  angry  feelings,  we  twiieve 
that  their  Satisfactory  adjustment  is  of  equal  importance  to  both 
omployers  and  wtirkmen,  and  that  each  party  should  Im  anxious  to 
see  them  equitably  settled.  We  believe,  too,  that  the  present  time 
is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  discussion  of  such  questions,  as  is  shown 
by  the  interest  evinced  in  them  by  the  public  at  large,  and  the 
general  desire  which  exists  among  all  classes  to  shorten  the  hours  of 

"  In  addressing  gentlemen  in  your  position,  it  is  not  of  course 
necessary  for  us  to  elaborate  thoughts,  with  which  yoo  must  be  to 
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I  the  Aill  aB  well  aoqwunted  m  ounelyeB ;  all  we  need  do  ie  to 

state  the  Biaaple  facte  of  the  caee,  and  leave  them  to  jour  conaider* 
'  ation. 

*^We  would  saj,  then,  that  overtime  is  injuriouB  to  amployera, 
because  it  !■  the  dearest  possible  waj  of  doing  the  work  that  is  to 
be  done.  Not  only  is  the  i^ate  of  payment  for  time  greater,  but  & 
higher  price  is  paid  to  tired  workmen,  whose  capability  of  work 
just  when  they  should  be  leaving  their  labour  is  considerably  re- 
duced. Taken  as  a  whole,  we  should  not  be  far  beyond  the  mark 
when  we  say,  that  work  done  in  overtime  costs  nearly  double  that 
which  is  performed  in  the  ordinary  working  hours. 

^'  Beyond,  however,  the  mere  fact  of  men  being  less  able  to  exert 
themselves  when  they  are  actually  working  overtime,  tbe  syaten 
tends  to  produce  pemument  incapability,  by  injuring  the  health  of 
the  workman,  and  thus  makii^g  bis  ordinary  labour  of  less  value 
than  it  would  otherwise  be. 

^^  Besides  this,  overtime  is  one  of  the  most  certain  causes  of  igno- 
rance, by  preventing  men  who  leave  their  beds  to  work  and  leave  their 
work  to  sleep  devoting  any  portion  of  their  tiBoe  to  the  cultivation  of 
their  minds.     Every  employer  knows  that  it  is  better  to  have  intel- 
j  Ijgent  men  than  ignorant  ones,  for  independent  of  the  former  being 

more  tractable  and  trustworthy,  the  intelligence  they  must  bring  to 
their  work  increases  their  value. 
'  "  We  have  as  yet  said  nothing  of  the  system  of  piecework,  but  it 

must  be  obvious  that  most  of  the  reasons  applying  to  overtime  are 
capable  of  being  urged  against  it.  Whatever  evils  spring  from  men 
working  longer  hours  than  is  consistent  with  tlieir  health  or  moral 
wellbeing,  spring  from  piecework  to  the  full  as  much  as  from  over- 
time. By  it  men  are  incited  to  work  as  long  as  ezhauated  nature 
<»n  sustain  itself,  and  in  addition  it  leads  them  to  hurry  over  their 
work,  and  leave  it  imperfectly  finished  when  defects  may  be  coo- 
oealed. 

'^  We  would  hope,  however,  that  irrespective  of  the  CQuaideratioiis 
apringing  from  these  facts,  and  which  merely  affect  the  interests  of 
employers,  we  may  enlist  your  sjrmpathies  on  higher  grounds.  We 
would  appeal  to  those  feelings  which  dignify  and  ennoble  our  com- 
mon humanity,  to  induce  you  to  give  up  something  of  mere  gain,  if 
need  be,  in  order  to  elevate  the  condition  of  your  workmen.  For 
that,  however,  there  is  no  necessity.  In  this  instance,  at  least, 
benefit  to  yourselves  and  benevolence  to  your  workmen  go  hand  in 
hand,  and  we  beg  that  you  will  serve  at  once  your  own  cause  and 
that  of  your  workmen,  by  intimating  to  us  that  we  need  not  fesr 
your  opposition,  but  rather  may  reckon  on  your  support  in  this  effort 
to  deal  with  the  questions  of  piecework  and  overtime. 

'^  Entertaining  these  views,  and  actuated  by  these  motives,  the 
Executive  Council  have  decided  to  advise  the  trade  generally  to  di^ 
continue  the  practices  of  systematic  overtime  and  piecework  after 
the  31  St  of  December,  1851,  and  in  those  cases  where  overtime  ia 
really  necessary,  in  cases  of  break-downa  or  other  accidents,  all  time 
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BO  workod  over  to  be  eiwi^ged  aad  paid  fiir  «t  tbe  rat«  of  doable 

"  I  ant,  GendeKen, 

"  YoHT  obedknl  Servaat, 

"  Wh.  Allax,  Gen.  Sec 


As  the  men  onght  to  have  foreseen,  open  war  between  the  Em- 
pLeyers  and  the  Amalgamated  Society  immediately  followed  the  pub- 
lication of  this  Circnlar  ;  but,  in  order  \o  explain  why  the  struggle 
took  the  ehape  which  it  did  take  aa  eoon  an  Uie  "  Employers'  Aaso- 
mation  "  came  into  the  field,  it  will  be  neceBsaiy  to  glance  at  eomo 
events  which  had  l>e«n  happening  at  Oldham  during  the  previoua 
eighteen  mouthe. 

In  1850,  and  the  early  port  of  I8JS1,  there  had  been  constant  dia- 
palea  between  Messrs.  Uibbert  and  Flatt,  of  Oldham,  and  their 
workmen,  into  the  particulars  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter 
further  tlian  to  remark,  that  besides  the  abolition  of  systematic  over- 
time, the  Oldham  meu  hod  demanded  that  a  certain  foreman,  whose 
coodnct  OS  to  piecework  they  considered  to  be  very  oppressive, 
should  have  all  authority  taken  from  him  ;  and,  that  the  working  of 
certain  machines,  which  labourers  were  competent  to  manage,  and 
vrere  actually  managing,  should  be  restored  to  mechanics. 

In  February,  and  again  in  May,  1851,  the  Oldham  workmen  sent 
to  Mr.  Newton,  one  of  the  Council  of  the  Amalgamated  Society, 
requesting  him  to  come  down  and  try  to  mediate  between  them  and 
the  firm  of  Hibbert  and  Piatt.  Mr.  Xewton  seems  to  have  gone 
down  in  Fetunary,  merely  in  his  private  capacity,  and  to  have  dis- 
approved of  the  demand  the  men  were  making  for  the  discharge  of 
unskilled  workmen. 

Mr.  John  Piatt  had  proposed  as  a  compromise,  that  all  machines 
worked  by  labourers  should  continue  to  be  worked  by  labourers, 
but  that  ^  machiuee  to  be  set  up  iu  future  should  be  worked  by 
mechanics. 

lliis  proposal  was  supported  by  Mr.  Newton,  but  opposed  by 
foor-GMs  of  the  men,  and  Messrs.  Hibbert  and  Flatt,  sooner  than 
prolong  the  dispute,  came  to  the  arrangement  hereinafter  referred 
to. 

In  May,  when  summoned  again  to  Oldham,  Mr.  Newton  laid  the 
matter  before  the  Council,  probably  wishing  to  carry  the  authority 
of  the  Society  with  him.  The  following  is  the  note  of  the  event 
from  the  minute  book  of  the  Executive  Council,  dated  May  5th, 
1851  :— 

"Mr.  Newton  informed  the  Executive  Council  that  he  had  received 
a  communication  from  Oldham,  requesting  him  to  go  down  there,  as 
there  was  a  dispute  between  Messrs.  Hibbert,  Flatt  and  Co.  and  their 
workmen,  respecting  systematic  overtime  and  the  working  of  ma- 
chines, the  particulars  of  which  he  was  not  enabled  to  state  ;  but  he 
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would  like  to  know  the  opinion  of  the  Council  on  these  < 
before  going. 

"  '  Reeolved, — That  the  Ejcecntive  Council  is  prepared  to  assist 
ihe  Oldham  memberB  to  the  extent  of  their  power  in  abolishing  sjs- 
Icmatic  overtime,  but  cannot  consent  to  aseist  them  in  removing  the 
usskilled  workmen  from  the  self-acting  machinea.' " 

Mr.  Newton  went  to  Oldham,  and  returned  to  London  in  time  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council,  held  on  May  13th, 
1851.     The  minute  book  for  that  day  haa  the  following  'entry  : — 

"  Mr.  Newton  stated  to  the  Council  that  he  bad  been  to  Oldham, 
but  had  not  been  able  to  mediate  successfully  between  the  workmen 
and  Messrs.  Hibbert,  Flatt  and  Son.  Mr.  John  Piatt  had  made  eer* 
tun  propositions,  and  he  had  advised  the  men  to  accept  them,  but 
they  had  refused,  when  it  was 

"'  Resolved, — That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council  the  offer  of  Mr. 
John  Piatt  ought  to  be  accepted,  and  the  Oldham  men  will  not  be 
justified  in  refusing  it  ;  and  that  Mr.  Newton,  of  London,  and 
Messrs.  Norbury  and  Hemm,  of  Manchester,  bedeputed  to  the  work- 
men of  Messrs.  Hibbert  and  Piatt  to  prevailonthemnot  to  leave  their 
situations,  but  to  accept  the  proposals  of  Mr.  Piatt.' " 

This  deputation  accordingly  went  to  Oldham,  and  not  having 
succeeded  in  settling  the  dispute,  informed  the  men  that  if  they  stmck 
work  they  would  receive  no  support  fVom  the  Society.  In  July  the 
men  did  strike,  were  not  supported  by  the  Society,  and  soon  went  to 
work  again. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  in  February,  1851,  an  agreement  was 
uctually  come  to,  reduced  into  writing,  and  signed  in  duplicate  by 
Messrs.  Piatt,  and  by  Mr.  Newton  on  behalf  of  the  men,  one  stipula- 
linn  in  which  was,  that  the  machines  about  which  there  was  the  dis- 
pute should  be  restored  to  skilled  mechanics  at  Christmas,  1851.  It 
I:s  necessary  to  notice  these  disputes  thus  far,  to  show  what  ground 
tlie  "  Employer's  Association"  had  for  the  most  telling  accusation 
which  they  brought  against  the  Amalgamated  Society,  viz.  that  that 
Society  demanded  the  discharge  of  labourers  from  self-acting  machines. 

No  such  demand  was  made  by  the  Amalgamated  Society  ;  in  iaet, 
lliey  had  distinctly  repudiated  it  as  a  Society.  On  the  other  hand, 
Messrs.  Hibbert  and  Flatt  had  been  forced  by  their  men  to  this  con- 
leasion  ;  most  of  these  men  actually  belonged  to  the  Amalgamated 
Society,  they  had  summoned  a  member  of  the  Council  to  represent 
ihcm  in  conferences  with  their  employers,  and  a  deputation  had  been 
^jiucially  sent  by  the  Society  to  endeavour  to  settle  the  dispute  ;  and 
:iu  doubt  the  Oldham  men,  in  their  interviews  with  Messrs.  Hibbert 
jina  Flatt,  had  used  the  name  of  the  Society  freely. 

On  the  24th  of  November,  therefore,  the  day  on  which  the  Circulsrs 
<if  the  Aroalgamatcd  Society  were  issued,  Messrs.  Hibbert  and  PImtt 
were,  as  the  men  asserted,  under  an  agreement  to  restore  their  self- 
itcting  lathes  to  mechanics  at  Christmas,  1851;  as  they  tbemselvea 
iiS!<erted,  the  agreement  had  been  cancelled  by  the  subsequent  prooeed- 
itigs  of  their  men,  so  they  vera  under  no  such  eDgBgemeot,  but  tbeir 
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men  ware  nevertheleu  going  to  torn-oat  on  tlie  Slet  of  December, 
unless  the  lathes  were  given  np. 

The  CircnlAT  seems  to  have  excited  veiy  little  notice  at  first  in  the 
London  districts,  but  in  Lancashire  a  strong  feeling  of  indignation 
arose  at  once  agunst  the  Society,  As  was  natural  enougli,  Ueesrs. 
Hibbert  and  Piatt  came  forward,  and  bj  stating  their  own  grievances 
fh)oi  their  own  point  of  view  enlisted  the  sympathj  of  the  body  of 
MDplojera.  A  meeting  was  called  on  the  9th  of  December,  1851,  at 
the  Clarence'  Hotel,  MancheBt«r,  at  which  most  of  the  engineering 
firms  of  the  Manchester  district  were  repreeented,  and  the  following 
resolutions  were  passed  : — 

1st  Besolution. — "  That  this  meeting,  having  heard  the  statement 
of  Uesars.  Hibbert,  Piatt,  and  Sons,  that  their  work-people  intend  to 
turn  out  on  the  Slst  of  December,  1851,  unlesB  all  the  men  now 
working  at  planing  machines,  or  tools  of  a  similar  character,  ore  dis- 
charged, and  their  places  supplied  b^  mechanics  belonging  to  a 
Trades'  Union,  the  undereigned  have  taken  this  statement  into  con- 
sideration, and  pledge  themselves,  should  such  tnm-out  take  place  on 
this  plea,  either  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Hibbert,  Piatt,  and  Sons,  or 
at  those  of  any  of  the  undersigned,  to  close  their  establishments,  and 
not  to  re-open  them  until  agreed  upon  by  the  rote  of  a  general 
meeting,  and  then  only  with  work-people  who  have  no  connexion 
with  such  Trades'  Union. 

2nd  Resolution. — "  That  a  guarantee  fund,  arising  from  contributions 
of  10*.  for  every  person  employed  by  each  member  of  this  Association, 
be  formed,  to  carry  out  the  views,  and  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
Society,  and  deposited  in  the  names  of  the  Committee  or  Treasurer, 
in  Messrs.  B.  Heywood  and  Co.'s  Bonk,  Manchester,  as  a  guarantee 
for  the  good  faith  of  each  member,  and  the  Committee  are  hereby  em- 
powered, in  case  any  member  f^ls  to  comply  with  these  resolutions, 
to  forfeit  hb  deposit,  or  such  portion  as  they  may  think  fit,  and  their 
decision  shall  be  final.  The  Committee  are  further  empowered  to 
return  their  deposits,  or  any  such  portion  thereof,  as  soon  as  they 
may  consider  it  expedient." 

3rd  Resolution. — "  That  if  any  member  of  this  Association  con- 
siders himself  aggrieved  by  any  encroachments  of  his  work-people,  he- 
is  requested  to  communicate  a  statement  of  them  to  the  Secretary, 
who  shall  call  the  Committee  together  within  aweek  from  thereceipt 
of  such  application,  to  receive  the  report,  and  to  decide  whether  it  is- 
B  case  calling  for  the  interference  of  the  Association." 

4th  Resolntion. — "That  each  member  be  requested  to  communicate- 
to  the  Secretary,  on  Tuesday,  the  16th  December,  the  number  of  per- 
sons in  his  employment,  and  to  pay  his  proportion  of  the  guarantee- 

At  their  at^oumed  meeting,  oa  December  16th,  1851,  the  Asso- 
ciotion  of  Employers  prepared  and  sent  to  the  Timet  the  following 
advertieemenl^  which  appeared  in  that  paper  on  the  20th  : — 

"UUscBtira,  Dtt.  YTA,  1861. 

"A  body  of  persons  styling  themselves  tlio  Amalgamated  Society 
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of  Engineera,  MkchiiiiBta,  Millwrights,  Smit^  ami  Pattern  iitikwa, 
fa&ving  made  demands  on  several  firma  in  this  district  which  «n 
totally  incoiuisteitt  with  the  rights  of  employers  oflabour,  and  would, 
if  acceded  to,  preclude  the  exercise  of  all  legitimate  authwitjr  by  the 
maaters  in  tlieir  own  workshops  ;  and  the  same  body  having  iurtber 
given  notice  to  one  of  the  principal  firms,  that  uitleea  their  demands 
be  at  once  conceded  the  work-people  in  their  emploj  will  go  out 
on  strike  on  the  3)st  instant,  we,  the  undersigned  engineers,  mill- 
wrighta,  and  machine-makers,  employers  in  die  aggr^ale  of  ten 
tJiousaud  hands,  hare  unanimously  determined  tocloee  our  establiah- 
mente  in  case  any  turn-out  ofsuch  work-people,  or  of  the  work-people 
in  the  employment  of  any  of  us,  should  take  place  on  the  31st  instant, 
or  at  any  subsequent  period,  on  the  ground  that  such  demands  have 
not  beeu  complied  with. 

"  We  also  declu-a,  that  we  are  compelled  to  adopt  this  course  as  a 
purely  defensive  step  against  the  interference  and  dictation  of  asmall 
but  mischievous  class  of  agitators,  who  are  endeavouring  to  force  idl 
well-dispoaed  work-people  into  open  opposition  with  their  employers, 
and  advising  steps  which  can  only  end  in  misery  and  ruin  to  the 
really  honest  and  industrious  artisan." 

This  advertisement  was  signed  by  thirty-four  Lancashire  firma. 
The  statements  contained  in  it  as  to  the  Amalgamated  Society  were 
not  strictly  accurate,  but  there  was  evidently  no  wish  to  misrepresent. 

In  the  same  paper,  however,  appeared  an  anonymous  letter,  signed 
"Amicus,"  drawing  attention  to  the  advertisement,  and  tlien  proceeding 
as  follows  : 

"  As  this  same  Society  has  &voured  the  masters  Uiroughout  the 
coantry  with  a  programme  of  its  intentions,  I  may  briefly  enumerate 
the  leading  features.     The  Union  demands  : — 

"  1.  That  the  system  of  working  extra  honrs  or  overciine  be 
abolished,  excepting  in  cases  of  break-down,  and  that  when  snch 
OTcrtime  is  worked,  it  shall  be  paid  for  at  double  rates. 

"  2.  That  the  system  of  piece  or  task  work  be  entirely  abolished. 

"  3.  That  the  masters  at  once  and  without  reserve  discharge  the 
class  of  persons  engaged  in  and  long  trained  to  the  working  of  self- 
acting  machines,  and  employ  in  their  stead  mechanics,  members  of  the 
Union. 

"These  are  their  formal  demands,  but  it  it  undentooi  that  the 
Council  are  prepared  to  advocate  an  equalicattou  oftherale  of  wages  ; 
to  lend  themselves,  in  fact,  to  an  agitation  for  a  trial  of  the  ingentou 
doctrines  of  Id.  Louis  Blanc." 

Unfortunately,  the  Timet  and  other  papers  at  once  accepted  this 
statement  of  "Amicus"  of  the  demands  of  the  Society,  both  formal  aad 
undfritood,  as  true.  Anythiug  more  untrue  could  scarcely  have  been 
inventt-HL  This  body  of  the  highest-paid  workmen  in  England  were 
aa  notoriously  opposed  to  equalization,  in  the  sense  here  used,  as  tbej 
were  to  reduction  of  wages.  However,  the  shaft  went  home  and  the 
wonnd  rankled,  and  much  of  the  bitter  feeling  of  the  men,  which  long 
outlived  the  struggle  ^and  I  fear  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  dead  evcu 
now),  "  that  they  had  been  misrepresetiied,  that  they  had  not  had  fair 
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pUj  from  the  press,"  nust  be  l«d  to  the  acconnt  of  this  reckless 
ononynKMia  writer. 

The  Mancheater  Association  of  Employers  now  eent  a  deputation 
to  London.  A  meeting  was  held  at  the  London  Coflfee-house  on 
December  24tb,  which  was  attended  by  the  representatives  of  most  of 
the  firms  in  the  London  district.  The  foUowing  is  the  published 
Report  of  their  proceedings. 

**  At  a  meeting  of  employers  of  operativB  engineers,  machinists,  &c. 
held  at  the  London  CoSbe-house,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  on  Wednesday, 
the  24th  December,  1631  ;  present,  Messrs. 


W.B.  AilatoB,  AdsmsnndCo. 


C.  B.  Amoo,  Euton  and  Amos. 

Lewis  Asli. 

John  Blyth,  J.  and  A.  BIjtb. 

H.  W.  Blake,  James  Watt  and  Co, 

George  Bovill,  Swalne  and  Bovilt. 

Alft^  Burton,  Barton  and  Son. 

J.  J.  Bmnet,  Seaward  and  CvgA. 

Alfred  BiTth,  J.  and  A.  BlyUi. 

James  Cope. 

Edward  Crawley. 

Arthnr  Collinge,  Collinge  and  Co. 

Biyan  Donkin,  jun.  Bryan,  Donkia  and 

Co. 
Thomas  Dooldn. 
Qsorge  Eotton. 
Jasiei  Eaaton. 

Joshua  F^eld,  Houdslay,  Sona,  and  Field. 
George  Fletcher. 

M.  D.  Grisfl^.  H.  and  M.  Qrissell. 
Heniy  Griisell. 

P.  R.  Hodge,  Hodge  and  Batley. 
William  Heiley. 
W.  Joyce,  Joyce  and  Co. 


JoelJi 


n  Jackson. 


John  Penn,  Penn  and  Son. 

W.  H.  Pearwn. 

C.  Pontifez,  Fontifex,  Son  and  Wood. 

George  Eennie,  G.  and  Sir  J.  Bennie. 

lUchard  Ravenhill,   HUler,  RarenhUl 

and  Salheld. 
Charles  lUofa. 
B.  A.  Bobimon. 

William  Shears,  Shears  and  Son. 
John  Seawu^  Beaward  and  Capel. 
J.  D,  A.  Samnda. 

William  Simpson,  Simpson  and  Co. 
Daniel  Sbeora,  jon. 
Joel  SpUler. 

Hayward  IVIer,  Tyler  and  Co. 
Stephen  T.  Taylor. 
Joseph  WilkiBBon. 
And  other  Anna, 

Also  a  Seputaticn  ftom  llaacliesler. 
"Joseph  Field,  Esq.,  was  called  to  the  chair. 

"A  communication  was  read  from  a  Committee  of  Employers  of 
HechAtiics  of  Manchester  and  neighbonrbood,  intimating  that 

"A  body  of  persons  styling  tbemselvee  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Engineers,  Millwrights,  Mechanics,  &c.,  hare  made  the  following 
demands  to  the  employers  of  this  district ;  accompanied  by  a  threat  to 
one  of  the  principft)  firms,  that  unless  they  are  aooeded  to,  their  work- 
people will  strike  on  the  31st  inst. 

"I-  Theabolititm  of  overtime,  excepting  in  cases  of  break-down. 
"2.  When  overtime  is  absolntely  necessary,  it  is  to  l>e  paid  for  at 
doable  rates. 

"  8.  The  abolition  of  the  system  of  piecework. 
"4.  The  nnconditiraial  discharge  of  all  l^xnirers,  or  snch  class  of 
persons  at  present  engaged  in  working  planing  machines,  or  tools  of 
similar  character,  and  the  employment  in  their  stead  of  mechanics, 
members  of  the  Union. 

"Another  communication  from  the  ExocutiTe  Council  of  the  said 
Amalgamated  Society,  notiQasg  to  the  employers  of  the  metropolis 
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that  they  'have  come  to  a  resolution  to  abolish  the  practices  of  piece- 
work and  overtime,'  after  the  31st  of  December,  1851,  was  also  taken 
into  consideration ; 

^'Whereupon  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  John 
Blyth,  Esq.,  seconded  by  Henry  Grissell,  Esq.: — 

*' '  1.  That  while  this  nation,  by  its  representatives  in  Parliament^ 
has  abolished  guild  privileges,  exclusive  charters  of  corporate  handi- 
crafts, restrictions  on  the  export  of  machinery  or  the  £ree  egress 
from  the  realm  of  skilled  workmen,  and  all  monopolies,  the  foregoing 
requisitions  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  are  an  attempt  to  ignore 
the  right  of  every  British  subject  to  dispose  of  his  labour  or  capital 
according  to  his  individual  views  of  his  own  interest ;  to  deprive  the 
skilled  workman  of  the  natural  advantages  of  his  superiority;  forcibly 
to  compel  the  industrious  and  careful  mechanic  to  share  the  profits 
of  his  assiduity  and  dexterity  with  the  slothful  and  inexpert ;  and 
deliberately  to  deprive  the  unskilled  labourer  of  the  means  of 
employment.' 

**  On  the  motion  of  John  Saward,  Esq.,  seconded  by  Bryan  Donkin, 
Esq.: — 

"  *2.  That  the  dependence  of  the  public  prosperity  upon  the 
steady  and  uninterrupted  pursuit  of  mechanical  industry  renders  it 
essential  to  the  successful  development  of  practical  engineering 
enterprise,  to  the  protection  of  the  community  from  extortionate 
prices,  of  the  capitalists  from  becoming  the  slave  of  his  own  hands, 
and  of  the  steady  and  able  workman  from  encroachment  upon  his 
independent  rights  of  labour,  that  the  threats  conveyed  in  the  fore- 
going manifesto  of  dictation  to  employers  and  tyranny  over  the 
employed,  should  be  promptly  and  peremptorily  resisted.' 

''On  the  motion  of  Richard  Ravenhill,  Esq.,  seconded  by  Joel 
Spiller,  Esq.: — 

*' '  3.  That  while  the  division  of  labour,  which  is  essential  to  the 
profitable  prosecution  of  mechanical  enterprise,  renders  the  employ- 
ment of  one  denomination  of  workmen  dependent  upon  the  co-opera- 
tion of  those  engaged  in  other  departments,  the  threatened  strike  of 
the  Amalgamated  Society,  by  withdrawing  certain  classes  of  artisans 
from  the  factory,  must  have  the  efiect  of  throwing  their  fellow- work- 
men out  of  employment,  by  compelling  masters  to  close  their  es- 
tablishments until  the  combinations  of  skilled  labour,  interrupted  by 
the  secession  of  the  members  of  the  Union,  can  be  supplied.' 

*'  On  the  motion  of  Thomas  Maudslay,  Esq.,  seconded  by  George 
Bovill,  Esq.: — 

"  '  4.  That  while  this  meeting  would,  in  the  spirit  of  candour  and 
friendly  remonstrance,  admonish  the  authors  of  the  manifesto  of  the 
pernicious  consequences  of  its  enforcement  to  their  own  order,  the 
employers  here  present,  and  such  others  as  shall  adhere  to  these 
resolutions,  take  this  earliest  opportunity  of  announcing  that,  solely 
as  a  measure  of  self-defence,  and  a  protection  to  their  independent 
workmen,  they  will,  in  the  event  of  the  hands  of  any  establishment 
in  London,  Manchester,  or  elsewhere,  going  out  on  strike,  or  other- 
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wise  enforcing  the  demands  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  on  the  Slat 
December,  1851,  or  at  any  subsequent  period,  entirely  dose  their 
establishments  on  the  10th  day  of  January,  1852,  or  within  one 
w^eek  after  such  other  period  respectively,  until  the  causes  which 
have  rendered  this  step  necessary  shall  have  been  removed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  be  hereinafter  named/ 

''On  the  motion  of  John  Penn,  Esq.  seconded  by  John  Scott 
Bussell,  Esq.: — 

"  '5.  That  the  persons  present  at  this  meeting  do  form  themselves 
into,  and  are  hereby  constituted,  a  Society,  to  1^  called  the  Central 
Association  of  Employers  of  Operative  Engineers,  &c.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  the  foregoing  resolutions  into  effect.' 

*'  On  the  motion  of  George  Bennie,  Esq.,  seconded  by  C.  E.  Amos, 
Esq.: — 

'' '  6.  That  John  Scott  Russell,  Thomas  Maudsky,  Joshua  Field, 
John  Penn,  Greorge  Rennie,  Richard  Ravenhill,  John  Seaward, 
Bryan  Donkin,  jun.,  Henry  Grissell,  C.  E.  Amos,  John  Blyth,  Joel 
SpiUer,  and  Greorge  Bovill,  Esqs.,  together  with  the  Chairman  and 
Treasurer,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number,  be  elected  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  this  Association,  to  adopt  all  steps  necessary  to 
effect  its  objects  and  its  permanent  establishment,  for  the  purpose  of 
watching  over  the  interests  and  guarding  the  mutual  rights  of  em- 
ployers and  employed;  and  that  it  be  instructed  to  convene  an 
a4Joumed  meeting  of  this  Association,  and  to  report  when  it  shall 
see  fit.' 

"The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  presented  to  the  deputation  from 
Manchester,  and  also  to  Chu'les  May,  Esq.,  of  the  firm  of  Bansome 
and  May,  for  their  attendance  and  the  information  they  had  afforded. 

"By  order  of  the  meeting, 

"Joshua  Field,  Chairman, 

"  On  the  motion  of  Bichard  Bavenhill,  Esq.,  seconded  by  John 
Penn,  Esq.: — 

"  *  The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  Mr.  Field  for  his  able 
conduct  in  the  chair.' " 

Thus  matters  stood  at  the  end  of  the  year  1851, — ^The  members 
of  the  Amalgamated  Society  pledged  to  leave  the  workshops  at  the 
expiration  of  the  regular  day's  work  of  ten  hours,  and  not  to  accept 
piecework  after  the  31st  of  December, — ^The  members  of  the  Masters' 
Association  pledged  absolutely  to  close  their  establishments  on  the 
10th  of  January,  1852,  as  well  against  non-society  men  and  labourers 
4Ui  against  the  members  of  the  Amalgamated  Society,  if  workmen  in 
the  employment  of  any  of  their  number  should  in  any  manner  en- 
deavour to  enforce  the  demands  of  the  Society. 

So  far  as  one  can  judge  from  published  documents,  it  would  seem 
thai  the  vigour  and  unanimity  of  the  masters'  proceedings  took  the 
men  by  surprise.  The  most  respected  employers  in  the  trade,  as 
well  as  the  hard  masters,  had  gone  against  them.  The  feeling  of 
these  men  was  well  expressed  by  Mr.  Bennie  in  his  speech  at  the 
masters'  meeting  :^ 
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'^He  was  proud,**  he  said,  ^^on  this  public  occaaioD  to  aduiowledge 
the  yirtues  and  value  of  the  artisans  of  this  country.  He  £nr  one 
was  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  the  debt  of  gratitude  under  whidi 
they  had  laid  him.  He  believed  all  masters  of  large  experience  had 
been  indebted  for  many  useful  suggestions  and  valuable  ideas  to  their 
men,  and  he  deeply  regretted  the  causes  which  had  created  estraz^e- 
ment  between  them.  It  should  not  be,  however,  forgott^i  that  the 
men  had  taken  the  initiative  in  this  act  of  aggression,  and  that  self- 
respect  as  well  as  prudence  required  that  the  masters  should  defend 
themselves  and  peaceable  hands  from  a  dictation  which  was  ruinous 
to  both." 

The  Executive  Council  therefore  addressed  a  respectful  aHnmuni- 
cation  to  their  employers  on  the  subject  of  the  practices  of  overtime 
and  piecework,  and  on  the  30th  of  December  called  a  public  meetuig 
at  the  Hall  of  Conmierce,  Threadneedle  Street,  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  present  state  of  the  iron  trades  and  the  position  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  in  relation  thereto*  The  chairmaa  of  this 
meeting  was  the  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Society,  and  the 
Executive  Council  then  in  the  most  public  and  formal  manner  ex- 
plained their  proceedings ;  declared  that  their  demands  were  strictly 
confined  to  the  two  mentioned  in  the  Circular  of  November  24th 
(viz.  overtime  and  piecework)  ;  denied  any  intention  to  strike  en 
1st  of  January,  and  offered  to  refer  the  whole  dispute  to  independent 
arbitrators. 

This  moderation  unfortunately  came  too  late.  Although  all  the 
masters  had  been  invited  by  circular  to  attend  the  meeting,  none  of 
them  were  present,  and  no  notice  of  the  offer  of  arbitration  was  taken 
.by  the  Masters'  Association.  Accordingly,  on  the  1st  of  January, 
IS5V,  the  men  left  the  shops  at  the  end  of  the  regular  day's  work, 
and  OD  the  10th  the  members  of  the  Masters'  Association  closed  their 
establishments,  and  3,500  members  of  the  Amalgamated  Society, 
about  1,600  skilled  workmen,  not  members  of  the  Society,  and  some 
10,000  labourers,  were  at  once  thrown  completely  out  of  emfJoyment. 

Now  that  the  war  had  fairly  broken  out,  the  method  of  carrying 
it  on  adopted  by  the  Masters'  Association  presented  a  marked  con- 
trast to  that  of  the  Amalgamated  Society.  The  different  conatite- 
tions  of  the  two  bodies  may  probably  in  a  great  degree  aecottnt  for 
the  difference. 

The  masters  appointed  a  paid  Secretary,  Mr.  Sidney  l^aith, 
who  every  now  and  then  addressed  letters  to  the  public  pi^iov, 
and  managed  to  embitter  the  quarrel  more  and  more.  They  ako 
puUished  a  "representation  of  the  case  of  the  Central  AssociatMO 
of  Employers,"  a  copy  of  which  is  appended.  But  from  the  day  of 
the  dosing  of  the  workshops,  the  Masters'  Association,  as  a  body, 
no  longer  courted  publicity.  They  had  a  very  arduous  contest  en 
their  hands,  and  set  to  work  to  fight  it  out  in  their  own  way,  silently 
and  sternly. 

The  only  other  official  document  (so  far  as  I  know)  emanatiag 
from  the  Masters'  Association,  which  came  to  light  duiiai^  Ike 
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.       B  »  circuUr  which  was  intentled  for  memberH  aolj.     It 

I  publUhed  by  the  Anwlgunatcd  Society,  who  obtuiDcd  u  copy 
of  it.  They  klso  published  with  it  an  appetd  to  the  trades  iind  the 
public  ;  copies  of  ^eae  documents  will  be  i'ound  iii  the  Appendix. 

It  will  be  seen,  at  oaco  from  these  documents  how  bitter  the  strife 
had  become.     It  is  not  my  buBiuese  to  commenl  on  them. 

On  one  other  occasion  only  did  the  proceedings  of  the  Masters' 
Association  become  public.  I  wish  that  I  could  in  fainiesK  to  all 
parties  pass  over  the  circumstanco,  as  it  pro^-ca  that  some  of  the 
maaters  were  using  utterly  unjustifiablG  means  to  secure  a  victory. 
On  the  leth  of  February,  1852,  Mr.  Samuel  Fielden,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Timet,  speaking  of  the  demand  of  dismissing  labourers  from  the 
machines,  wrote,  "  The  &ct  is,  this  is  an  invention  contrived  lo  ia- 
jure  the  cause  of  the  men, particularly  in  the  eyesof  other  employers. 
It  was  only  the  other  day  that  a  deputation  of  masters  urged  it  to 
a  meeting  of  railway  directors,  of  whom  I  was  one,  as  a  reosou  now 
exieting  why  we  should  put  our  railway  mechanics  on  short  tijne, 
and  so  dis^le  then  from  subscribiug  to  the  relief  of  the  60,000 
persons  whom  the  masters  liad  reduced  to  waut.  Upon  being 
tAxed  with  the  falsehood,  however,  they  were  uLliged  to  withdraw 
their  statement." 

The  Amalgamated  Society,  on  the  other  hand,  courted  publicity 
in  every  way  ;  they  held  conatunt  public  meetings  in  London,  Man- 
cheater,  and  Oldham,  and  pui>Ushed  many  resolutions,  appeals,  and 
declarations,  so  that  the  difficulty  in  this  part  of  the  cose  is  to  select 
the  most  important  documents  mid  facts. 

In  the  first  week  after  the  lock-out,  the  Amalgamated  Society 
isaued  an  appeal  to  their  own  trade  and  the  public,  on  behalf  of  the 
non-aociety  men  and  labourers  who  liad  been  turned  out.  This  docu- 
ment is  full  of  confidence  ;  a  quotation  from  it  will  be  enough  to 
ahow  its  spirit.  "The  members  of  the  Ajnalpamnled  Soeiety,"  it 
aaya,  "are  to  a  great  extent  aide  to  support  theinsclves  by  their  own 
exertions,  their  own  funds,  and  the  support  of  their  own  mcrabera, 
but  they  feel  that  their  cause  is  idenlified  with  that  of  the  nou- 
Boeiety  men  and  the  lesa  skilled  labourers,  and  their  sympathies 
forbid  them  to  leave  these  men  to  become  the  victims  of  ub  oppres- 
sion directed  mainly  i^ainst  ttieniselves." 

Tlie  aiwwer  to  this  iqtpeal,  which  wb«  largely  circulated,  was  a 
Bobscription,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  £4,034  Tj.  Zd.  from  private 
perBOBs.  The  Society  during  the  strike,  paid  lo  the  non-wciety 
men  and  labourers  £7,767  13jc.  Qd.,  being  upwards  of  £3,700  more 
than  the  subecription.  The  biilance  was  taken  out  of  the  subscrip- 
tions which  other  trades'  societies  sent  to  the  Esectitive  Council  for 
the  Amalgamated  Society.  These  last  amounted  in  the  whole  to 
£4,899  15(.  &d. 

The  Executive  Council  certainly  gained  iu  public  estimation  by 
their  conduct  towards  the  labourers,  but  they  soon  found  the  addi- 
tional burden  a  great  incumbrance  to  them.  Some  of  the  men  whom 
they  were  trying  to  help  were  dissatiafied  that  miH^  was  not  done  for 
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them,  und  grumbled  that  they  were  not  put  on  the  same  footing  m 
the  Kociety  men.  There  was  much  correspondenoo  on  the  subject 
in  the  pafiers,  which  I  think  need  not  be  brought  to  light  agaLo. 

In  tliese  first  days,  besides  publishing  the  appeal,  the  Council  de- 
clared publicly  that  they  were  about  to  start  workshops  of  their  own, 
and  to  (.'xpend  their  funds  in  hand  on  this  object.  They  proposed 
to  levy  enough  on  their  members  still  in  work  to  support  those 
thrown  out,  without  touching  the  funds  in  hand.  This  plan,  bow- 
over,  w:i.-i  soon  abandoned.  It  was  not  a  time  for  starting  workshops, 
and  l)ie  funds  were  very  soon  wanted  for  donations  to  their  own 
membcra.  Several  shops,  howoTcr,  were  started  by  the  men,  in 
most  Luses  on  borrowed  funds.  Those  in  the  London  districts,  so 
far  AR  I  know,  have  all  failed,  some  of  them  after  having  succeeded 
well  for  years.  I  am  informed  that  in  the  Lancashire  district  serenl 
have  i^nccaeded. 

Tlit'ii  came  several  nnsuc^ssful  attempts  to  get  the  dispute  re- 
ferred to  Drbitration  (in  one  of  which  I  was  myself  concerned).  TIm 
particular)  do  not  seem  to  be  worth  stating.  The  ctfier  canoe  firan 
the  Kxocative  Council,  who,  no  doubt,  were  surprised  by  the  mag- 
nitude; of  the  struggle,  and  were  already  anxious  as  to  the  resnl^ 
and  ready  to  accept  any  reasonable  extrication.  The  masters  con- 
sistently refused  all  cmnpromise. 

On  tiie  24th,  the  masters'  resolutions  containing  "the  declaration" 
were  published,  and  the  indignation  which  they  excited  carried  the 
men  neurly  through  February.  In  fact,  there  were  no  signs  of  flag- 
ging till  Nome  weeks  after  the  allowance  of  the  men  out  of  work  lud 
been  roluced  ftom  \St.  to  \0t. 

Noiniihstanding  the  repeated  assertions  of  the  Executive  Council 
as  to  the  demands  which  the  Society  had  made  on  their  employers, 
HO  mniiy  lais-statements  were  still  circulated  on  the  subject,  that  the 
Couuc-H,  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1852,  published  a  formal  declara- 
tion, with  the  view,  if  possible,  of  setting  themselves  right  on  this 
point.  Tbis  declarstiou  was  put  forth  by  the  Council,  "  publicly  to 
declare  what  they  have  done,  and  publicly  to  deny  what  they  have  not 
done."  It  is  appended  to  this  paper,  and  should  be  read  with  the 
mastei's'  statement  of  their  case  (also  appended)  by  all  who  wish  to 
under.-iaiid  this  particular  contest. 

The  iiiKsters  had  all  opened  their  workshops  again  early  in  Feb- 
ruary, though  few  of  them  I  believe  did  much  business.  They  ad- 
mitted ill!  men  who  would  sign  the  declaration,  and  great  exertions 
were  iiiiide  through  February  and  March,  by  the  one  side  to  get  men 
to  K'r.ii'k,  l:y  the  other  to  hinder  them  iVom  going  to  work.  When  I 
my  Xi.'  hinder,  I  do  not  mean  that  forcible  methods  were  employed, 
as  huil  leen  too  often  the  case  in  former  strikes  and  locks-out  The 
ExeriitJve  Council  from  the  first  set  their  faces  so  decidedly  against 
all  siirh  giractices,  that  notwithstanding  the  exasperation  produced 
by  the  -  ileclaration,"  I  do  not  suppose  there  ever  was  a  struggle  of 
the  M<ii'i  90  wholly  fVee  from  anything  like  intimidation.  At  this  dis- 
tance of  time  I  may  possibly  have  forgotten  the  &cta,  hut  I  do  not 
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remember,  nor  is  there  any  allusion  in  the  papers  before  me  to  a 
single  proved  case  of  improper  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
men  turned  out  with  those  who  choose  to  go  to  work.  Whatever 
one  may  think  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  struggle  was  commenced  by 
the  Amalgamated  Society,  or  of  their  demands,  they  are  fully  entitled 
to  praise  on  this  point. 

In  the  middle  of  March  it  was  becoming  evident  that  the  Amalga- 
mated Society  could  not  hold  out  much  longer.  The  rumours  which 
had  been  so  rife  for  the  first  two  months,  that  the  masters  were 
divided,  that  they  were  about  to  yield,  ftc,  had  ceased  altogether! 
It  was  only  a  dogged  resolution  to  stand  out  till  the  last  against  *'  the 
declaration''  which  kept  the  men  from  going  in.  By  the  end  of 
March  the  Executive  Council  virtually  gave  up  the  contest,  and  the 
members  were  allowed  to  go  back  to  work  on  the  best  terms  they 
could  get. 

::::The  SOth  of  March,  1852,  must  have  been  a  bitter  day  for  the 
men  of  the  Manchester  district,  who  had  been  foremost  in  the  whole 
business.  On  that  day  a  deputation  from  them  waited  upon  the 
Association  of  Employers,  and  sent  up  the  following  letter: — 

'^  To  the  Association  of  Employers^  SfC. 

^'Gentlemek, — The  Manchester  District  Committee  agree  to 
withdraw  the  Circular  issued  by  our  Executive  Council,  dated 
November  24th,  1851,  and  the  Circular  emanating  from  a  meeting 
held  in  Carpenters'  Hall,  October  2nd,  1851,  on  condition  that  you 
withdraw  the  declaration. 

'*  If  the  above  proposition  meet  your  approbation,  and  the  grouud 
is  clear,  we  suggest  the  following  propositions  for  your  consideration. 
First,  to  work  piecework  on  a  mutual  principle  between  employer 
and  employed.  Secondly,  to  work  overtime  when  necessary,  and  to 
be  paid  for  so  working  at  the  rate  of  time  and  quarter  for  the  first 
two  hours,  time  and  a  half  for  the  next  two  hours,  and  double  time 
for  every  hour  worked  afterwards. 

*^  The  deputation  is  waiting  to  appear  before  the  Association,  or 
to  answer  any  question  that  may  be  put  to  them  on  behalf  of  the 
workmen. 

"  Grentlemen,  yours  respectfully, 

"William  Hehh,  Sec.** 

The  Employers'  Association  would  not  admit  the  deputation,  but 
sent  down  the  following  answer  : — 

**  AjwooLinoir  of  Emplotxbs  or  Ehoikbxbs,  Ao. 
"  8,  CaoBS  STassT,  MAKCBSSTEa, 

•«  March  SOtA,  1862. 

**SiR, — We  are  instructed  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Employers'  Association  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
this  day,  and,  in  reply,  to  say  that  the  Committee  cannot  enter  into 
sny  compromise  whatever. 

**  They  are  strongly  opposed  to  all  combinations,  whether  of  mas- 
ters or  workmen,  and  they  must  remind  you  that  they  were  forced  into 
the  present  one  by  the  aggressive  acts  of  your  and  other  societies; 
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and  until  all  tkfl  objectionable  mleB,  demandB  and  bje-laws  of  saclt- 
ancietiee  are  unconditionally  rescinded  and  withdrawn,  and  the  ud- 
(jiie^tiotiabie  right  of  every  employer  to  nuke  what  arrangementK 
and  engage  what  workmen  he  pleuea  is  fiilly  recognised,  the  Com- 
mitiee  do  not  feel  justified  in  reconuuending  the  Association  to  re- 
ecind  auy  resolntion  which  they  have  tboaght  necessary  to  adopt. 
"  We  are,  Sir,  your  very  <d>edieat  Servants, 

"  RiCHAKDsON  fc  Whitvtosth,  Sees. 

•■  Ma.  W.  Hnoi,  Seentary, 

'■  Mandiater  Sranch  of  lAt  AmalganaUd  Sodtty." 

After  this  no  further  propositions  were  (I  believe)  made  to  the 
Employers'  Association  in  either  of  the  districts,  and  by  the  ead  of 
April  almost  all  the  men  had  got  back  to  work.  The  snddest  p*rt 
of  the  whole  story  to  my  mind  remains.  It  is  very  difficult  to  aaoer- 
tiLLii  the  facts,  bnt  I  fear  that  almost  all  the  masters  insisted  on  "  the 
declaration,"  and  it  was  signed  by  large  numbers  of  the  men  who 
did  not  leave,  and  never  meant  to  leave,  the  Amalgamated  Society. 
It  is  true  that  the  bread  of  their  families  depended  on  their  getting 
hack  to  work,  and  one  may  suggest  many  other  excuses.  But  they 
tire  excuses  for  that  which  ia  inexcusable. 

The  cost  of  the  lock-out  to  the  Amalgamated  Society  has  been  cal- 
culated at  different  sums.  The  generally  received  sum  is  £42,000; 
but  I  find  that  according  to  the  financial  statements  published  by 
order  of  the  delegates'  meeting  at  Glasgow,  the  exact  cost  in  cash 
was  £35,459  Os.  9d.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  usual  ex- 
)>cuses  of  the  Society  were  running,  such  as  sick,  benefit,  superannua- 
tion and  fimeral  allowances,  &c.  The  total  expenditure  for  the  half- 
year  ending  June  30th,  1852,  was  £50,885  12<.  2d.  To  these  sums 
should  be  added  the  amount  of  wages  lost  by  the  men  during  their 
three  months  of  idleness,  before  we  can  fairly  estimate  the  cost  to 
the  work-people  only. 

A  considerable  number  of  men  emigrated  sooner  than  siga  "  the 
declaration."  Many  of  these  had  to  borrow  tlie  money  for  their 
j>aii8age  out.  One  gentleman  advanced  considerably  more  than  £1,000 
lo  a  number  of  these  men  who  were  going  to  Australia,  on  their 
simple  bond.     The  whole  sum  and  interest  has  been  repaid. 

The  consequence  of  this  emigration  has  been,  that  the  Society  has 
now  branches  at  Sydney,  in  Australia;  at  Montreal,  ia  Canada;  and 
lit  Hamilton,  Toronto,  and  Brantford,  in  Upper  Canada. 

The  efiect  of  the  strike  npon  the  Amalgamated  Society  was,  per- 
linpa,  not  so  great  as  one  would  have  anticipated.  It  is  true  that,  in 
,Iune,  1652,  the  Society'sbalance  had  fallenfrom  £21,7064*.  ll^to 
.£1.721  Of.  l\d.,  bnt  the  funds  rapidly  recovered  themselves  towards 
I  ho  end  of  the  year,  and  the  balance  of  the  Society  had  risen  om  new 
year's  eve  to  about  £5,500.  A  more  serious  danger  seemed  to  be 
threatening  about  this  tinu.  The  number  of  members  was  fmlling 
ufT  rapidly.  In  June,  1852,  they  were  1 1,617,  on  the  Slst  of  Decern- 
tier  only  9,737.     ^Nevertheless   the    Society   was  never   aerioaalj 
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ehaken,  bo  far  aa  one  cnn  judge  from  published  records,  for  in  this 
very  year  of  1852,  eight  new  braochea  were  eslahliahcd,  and  notwith- 
standing the  trial  which  it  had  bo  lately  passed  through,  and  the 
consequent  atat«  of  exhaustion  of  most  of  the  members,  the  fines 
and  payments  were  never  lelaied. 

It  is  an  instmctiTe  piece  of  reading,  for  any  one  who  believes  that 
trades'  societies  can  be  put  down  at  this  time  of  day,  the  Report  of 
the  Amalgamated  Society  for  1652,  with  its  ten  closely  printed  pages 
ofexclnded  members,  th<'  cause  of  exclusion,  in  nine  cases  out  often  at 
least,  being  simply  for  arrears.  The  present  position  of  the  Society 
may  be  estimated  from  the  faet,  that  in  1858  it  distributed  £47,368 
in  benefits  to  its  member:^,  itnd  had  yet  a  balance  of  nearly  £30,000 
at  the  year's  end.  The  number  of  membora  is  now  upwards  of 
17,000. 

I  hare  added  a  table,  which  will  show  the  effect  of  the  strike 
on  the  finances  and  ntmibers  of  the  Amalgamated  Society,  and  its 
prepress  since  lSo2.  The  fact  ihatafter  such  a  struggle  this  Society 
has  continued  to  exist  and  flourish  wholly  uurecogniscd  by  the  law 
of  the  country,  and  yet  carrying  on  minute  financial  operations  all 
over  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the  colonies,  extending  year  by 
year  its  influence  and  operations,  and  claiming  and  obtaining  obe- 
dience to  its  rules  from  a  lioily  of  17,000  of  the  most  skilful  artisans 
in  the  world,  ought  to  make  all  reasonable  people  pause  before  they 
accept  the  current  belief  as  to  trades'  societies.  For,  be  it  remem- 
bered, this  Amalgamated  Society  is  only  one  of  many. 

For  my  own  part,  afU'r  years  of  watching  these  Societies,  and  dis- 
liking many  oi  their  doctrines  and  doings  as  much  as  any  man,  I  am 
most  firmly  convinced  that  we  are  only  mischievously  shutting  our 
eyes  to  the  truth  when  we  go  on  declaring  that  they  have  not  the 
confidence  of  the  body  of  the  mechanics  and  an.iaans  of  the  nation — 
that  tbey  are  got  up  and  led,  not  by  good  workmen,  hut  by  designing 
and  idle  men  for  their  own  purposes — that  they  exercise  an  unpopu- 
lar tynxuaj  and  sarveiltance  over  the  trades,  &c.  ike.  The  contrary 
of  all  this  is  the  truth,  and  will  lie  fouud  to  In;  bo  sooner  or  later ; 
though  it  is  quite  possible  that  here  and  there  a  mischievous  man 
may  be  in  ofGce,  or  a  tyrannical  custom  or  rule  in  force.  I  believe 
tliat  there  is  quite  lime  (if  wo  will  only  recognise  the  fiacta  of  the  case, 
and  treat  the  Unions  both  in  legislation  and  in  the  ordinary  dealings 
of  liffe  as  they  have  a  rifrlit  to  be  treated)  to  [render  their  influence 
and  action  wholly  beneficial  to  the  great  common  interests  of  the 
nation.  I  believe  that  tlie  present  disastrous  state  of  feelii^  between 
employers  and  employed  can  never  be  improved,  will  only  become 
■worse,  while  the  Unioni^  remain  unrecognised  by  the  law,  and  mis- 
represented, hated,  and  feared  by  al!  dosses  of  society  except  that 
gr«at  one  «f  which  they  are  exclusively  composed,  and  whoije  idean 
mad  wiAes  tbeydo,  on  the  whole,  fikitbfiilly  repre!«nt  and  carry  out. 
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APPENDIX  U. 
DtelOTatioK  of  Ott  fzwuliM  Cbwidj  ij^  fAe  Analgamaltd  Soaetg. 
"  In  consequence  of  the  denuuid*  and  intentionE  which  have  been  attriboted  to 
ibc  Aninlg&mated  Sodetj,  the  ^lecatiTe  Coundl  have  thooght  it  afoetBrnrj  pub- 
licly to  declare  what  they  have  done,  and  publicly  to  deoj  what  they  ban  not 

"  They  have  not  demanded  the  diachaiKe  of  nnaUIled  WOTkmen.  Tli^  kan 
QOlendeavonred  to  throw  the  ildlled  operative,  not  belonging  to  the  SociMy,  ou 

of  work,  nor  have  thef  ever  reoommended  others  to  do  ho.  Nrither  have  tbn 
[KMintenanced  a  RyBtem  of  intimidation  having  that  object.  They  do  not  aeA 
to  Sx  or  to  eqoaUie  wages,  but  hold  tbe  doctrine  that  wage*  ehoold  be  aettled 
by  individual  agreement.  They  do  not  endeavour  to  prevent  the  introdnotwa  U 
machinery:  but  by  their  ikill  and  labour  perfect  and  multiply  it. 

"  They  do  not  attempt  lo  bring  about  any  of  those  things ;  but  In  thdr  Ciieolar 
to  the  empliners  cu^lly  limit  tbemselvee  to  the  queetlone  of  overtime  and 
piecework.  To  these  they  etlll  rigidly  confine  tbemaelvea,  and  they  conceive  that 
the  reMODi  fot  addng  for  the  cemation  of  those  practioee  ace  raffldent  to  jnati^ 


■'  They  took  upon  overtime  as  both  a  privilege  a 


a  evil .    A  privil^e,  be- 


that  money  is  made  at  the  expenee  ol  .  „    . 

anl  happineaa,  as  well  aa  tbe  weUkre  and  independenoe  of  others. 

&rrt  time  in  the  world's  history  that  a  privilege  has  been  an  evil  at  once  to  those 

whom  It  seemed  to  beneDt,  and  those  whom  it  evidently  li^ored,  but  in  wbatenr 

light  'pieoework  and  overtime'  are  regarded,  the  memben  of  the  Amalgamated 

Sodety,  by  a  majority  tt  more  than  nine  thoDMnd  (o  a  minority  of  lorn  thaa 

twen^,  have  expressed  tbedr  wish  to  give  them  op,  and  abolish  the  nstenta. 

"  Ae  reaaona  which  jwompled  them  to  this  may  be  abortly  stated  :— Pint,  aa 
lo  '  systematlo  overtime,'  a  term  meant  to  imply  time  regularly  workod  (ovs 
and  above  the  ten  honn)  from  week  to  week,  and  fhtm  month  to  month,  and  U 
msny  instanoea  the  whole  year  round,  without  intermlHioD.  They  know  it  de- 
prives them  of  rational  ei^t^ment,  prevoitH  them  tn»  nring  opportnnlttM  Kr 
culture,  and  weakens  thdr  physical  powen.  Th^  tM  that  their  wellfaaiaK  k 
Dot  a  thing  to  be  bought  and  Mid  for  so  many  shillings  a  week.  They  contnad 
tbtre  Is  no  nectaeity  tot  it,  because  hundreds  are  begging  to  be  allowal  to  t«ka 
thair  share  of  the  work,  Belon^ng  to  a  BOdety  as  they  do,  their  orertiue  eara. 
in(B,  or  a  portion  of  them,  go  to  snpport  those  of  their  lUlows  whom  that  orer- 
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timskMlM  idle;  and,  Above  all,  they  racpgnlM  the  groM  Iqjtutloe  oi;  t^uiy 
Tolnntary  act  oT  Ihein,  d^TBding  man  as  competent  and  Indnetrions  as  them- 
■elvei,  into  dependenti  on  toe  fiuid*  of  the  ABaociatioa. 

"  With  r^wd  to  pleceworlc,  they  wish  it  to  be  follj  nndentood  that  their 
aUectloiii  are  to  the  i^leni  ai  it  ii,  not  ai  it  ought  to  be.  The  ExecetiTe  CooncU 
wui  continne  to  oppose  i^eoeiroric  m  it  1b.  for  the  following  retMona: — The  pAoi 
ia  arUtiuilj  fixed  I7  th«  maaten  or  middle-men,  and  (rften  plece-mactera  or 
■weaten  are  introdnoed,  irho  take  a  portion  oT  that  wloe  themselTea ;  thna 
making  the  workman  paj  oat  of  hie  waget  for  the  cost  ^  direction  and  manage- 
ment. If  the  workmui  ahould,  b?  dlot  of  his  own  eipertoeie  and  working  very 
hud,  earn  mnch  more  than  an  ordinary  week'i  wagea,  the  piioi  which  wm  artd- 
trarlly  fixed  ia  aa  arbitrarllj  reduced  for  the  profit  of  the  manuAictarer,  who 
lefDMB  to  pay  the  prloe  originally  agreed  upoo.  Thia  ii  done  with  the  strongert 
and  nKiet  expert  workmen,  and  the  moderalo  in  strength  and  ability  are  eom- 
ydled  to  work  worse  than  slaveB,  for  a  companUvely  miserable  pittance. 

"  Besides  these  erlls  arising  ont  of  the  general  working  of  the  system,  there 
are  special  wrongs  connected  with  it,  and  of  which  many  Instances  can  be 
prodtued.  After  a  man  has  taken  a  Job  at  a  certain  rate,  if  heshonld  make  at  it 
Aonble  an  ordinary  week's  wagee,  the  employers  will  not  pay  him.  liey  tell 
him  they  do  not  aHow  him  to  make  bo  much  money  as  that.  Host  of  the  manu- 
factorers  will  not  permit  more  than  ■  time  and  quarter,'  none  that  we  know  of 
will  allow  more  than  ■  time  and  iialf '  to  be  pud  at  piecework.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  explain  these  terms  to  the  public.  They  meao  that  if  a  man's  ordlnaiy 
wages  at  day  work  be  SO*,  a  week,  the  employer,  no  matter  bow  hard  Uie  man 
works,  nor  how  mnch  he  does,  will  generally  not  pay  him  more  than  £1  IT*,  id., 
never  more  than  £2  &t.  Od.  ;  and  If  the  artlwn,  by  superior  skill,  by  his  own 
introdoction  oTa  new  mode  of  working,  or  by  increased  toil,  does  more  than 
eomee  to  that,  he  is'  compelled  to  forego  the  fttlr  reward  of  bis  ingennl^  and 
industry.  These  evils  are  so  general,  and  there  not  bdng  any  means  of  remoring 
them  without  abollsbing  the  system,  the  members  oT  the  Amalgamated  Society 
have  come  to  the  condoinon  that  they  will  no  longer  be  o^asased  l^  them. 

"It  Is  submitted  that  such  a  system  as  this  ongtit  not  to  be  tolers4od,  and 
that  all  peacekbie  and  l^fsl  means  of  reristance  to  It  are  Jostiflable.  It  aboold 
be  added  too,  that  In  wbiU  they  have  done  the  BxeeotiTe  Coondl  act  only  npon 
tbe  expressed  wish  of  tbdr  members,  and  they  pnfym  to  exerdse  no  control  over 
those  who  do  not.belong  to  their  Society. 

"  The  Execntire  Council  feel  that  thdr  Justification  migbt  well  stop  here,  bnt 
there  are  queatlons  not  entering  iuto  the  general  dispute  which  are  pmsed  upon 
tliem,  and  to  which  thiiy  desire  to  give  a  frank  answer.  They  are  asked  whether  they 
acknowledge  the  right  of  any  employer  to  engage  who  he  likes,  and  the  right  of 
every  ludoitrionB  man  to  work  at  any  honest  calling  that  Is  open  to  blm.  They 
answer  that  th«y  do,  bnt  at  the  same  time  they  also  assert  thdr  right  to  refhie  to 
instmct  any  nun  In  their  trade,  so  that  be  might  take  their  places  at  rednced 
waees,  or  force  them  to  accept  a  lower  price.  They  are  asked  also  how  they  dare 
linut  the  right  of  the  employer  to  take  any  number  of  apprentices.  They  answer 
that  If  the  employer  will  teach  hit  apprenticefl,  he  may  take  as  many  as  he  pleases, 
bnt  thn  are  called  upon  to  do  that,  and  (hev  claim  to  say  how  many  or  how  Um 
they  will  teach.  Tbeir  skill  is  as  much  theirs  as  the  employer's  establishment, 
his  business,  and  his  cajdtal  are  his,  and  they  claim  a  right  to  dispose  of  it  or 
communicate  It  according  to  rules  which  appear  to  them  to  be  beneficial.  The 
Execntive  Consdl  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  hope  that  this  explanation  of  thdr 
views  and  acts  Is  snlBdent  to  demonstrate  that  while  they  assert  the  rights  itf 
their  members,  and  endeavour  to  secure  their  welfkre,  they  do  not  attack  the  just 
claim*  or  peril  the  prosperity  of  any  other  class. 

"  (By  order  of  the  Executive  Coundl.) 

"  Jos.  HusTO,  Fraidtnt. 
"Wk.  Alun,  StcTttary. 
"  LovDoa,  25,  Lmta  Aui  Snnr,  WamoHaFBU 
"  FAniar^  2,  1SG2." 
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APPENDIX  in. 

SepreaenUaion  of  the  Caw  of  the  JExeeuthe  Commute  «f  the  Central 

Emplcyen  of  Operative  Engmtera^  ^, 

**0n  Saturday  the  establishmoits  of  all  our  membeare  were  closed.    The 

diUons  of  an  honouzable  pledge  to  each  other  have  been  fiuthfullj  fulfilled ;  and 
masters  and  men,  free  of  their  mutual  engagements,  will  be  onoe  more  called 
upon  to  settle  the  conditions  of  any  new  contract  into  which  they  may  find  it  ior 
their  reciprocal  interest  to  enter. 

«« The  step  which  we  have  adopted,  with  regret,  made  all  the  mora  acute  hy  a 
sense  of  the  hardship  it  will  inflict  upon  the  innocent  and  the  deserving,  entaila 
upon  us  all  a  certain  heavy  loss.    We  are  reluctantly  leoonoiled  to  it  bj  Hm 
conviction,  maturdy  weighed,  and  painAilly  arrived  at,  that  our  weU-di^oeed 
l'  workmen  had  better  patiently  bear  a  present  burden,  than  linger  ui^der  a  perma- 

nent oppression ;  and  that  we  ourselves  can  only  arrest  the  enoroachmeiite  of 
irresponsible  dictati<m,  and  the  gradual  but  certain  progiess  of  that  spirit  of 
exaction  to  which  we  have  already,  from  motives  of  condliatioii,  too  eaaly 
I;  yielded  (to  the  iigury  of  our  trade,  and  the  certain  ruin  of  the  operativeB,  at 

\^  whose  instance  unwise  concessions  have  been  too  readily  made),  by  ti^irfug  ^^^ 

\i  stand  at  once,  and  coming  to  a  reckoning  now  and  here. 

**AlL  we  WAKT  is  to  BB    LBT    ALOHS.      WiTB    less    THAH    that    WS    ■«An- 
NOT    BS    SATISnBD.         UnTIL    WB    ACCOMPUSH    THAT,    WB    SHAXi    NOT    HB-OPBB 

ovB  bscabushmbbts.  With  every  respect  for  noble  and  distingnidied  i«feraei» 
whose  arbitration  has  be^i  tendered  to  us,  and  with  no  reason  to  doubt  that  their 
award  would  be  honest,  intelligent,  and  satisfactory,  we  must  take  leave  to  aw 
that  u>e  alone  are  the  competent  judges  of  our  own  business ;  that  we  ai«  xespeo- 
tively  the  masters  of  our  own  establishments ;  and  that  it  is  our  firm  deternuna- 
tion  to  remain  so.  To  this  principle  we  recognise  no  exo^ons.  We  should  m 
little  dream  of  permitting  each  other^  as  a  conunon  neutral  strangw,  to  lay  down 
the  rules  by  which  we  are  respectively  to  manage  our  individual  allaira.  Ovn 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  details ;  ours  the  risk  of  loss ;  ours  the  capital,  its 
perils,  and  its  engagements.  We  claim,  and  are  resolved  to  assert,  the  right  of 
every  British  subject,  to  do  what  we  like  with  .our  own,  and  to  vin^cate  the  title 
of  our  workmen  to  the  same  constitutional  privilege.  Artisans  and  their  em- 
ployers are  respectively  individuals — each  legally  capable  Qf  i^nfrmt  tmdbi 
severally  entitled  to  contract.  Our  agreements  for  Uieir  service  ara  made  with 
them,  in  their  separate,  not  in  their  aggregate  capacity.  They  have  laboar  aad 
skill  to  sell ;  we  have  capital  to  employ  it,  and  to  pay  it.  Who,  Uien,  or  what, 
should  stand  between  these  two  single  puiies  to  a  lawful  bargain,  and  dictate  to 
the  buyer  what  he  should  give,  or  control  the  seller  in  the  conditions  of  his  ser- 
vice ?  In  the  most  literal  sense  we  are  the  euetamere  of  the  wcnrking  classes ;  and 
the  interference  of  self-constitated  arbiters  with  the  internal  economy  of  oiar  mali 
lishments  is  not  less  preposterous  than  would  be  a  command  ihwt  oar  baker  as  to 
the  number  or  the  price  of  loaves  we  should  consume ;  or  a  mandate  from  o^ 
butcher  as  to  when  we  should  dine,  and  what  shcmld  be  the  meat.  We  altogeths^ 
ignore  the  propoution  that  we  should  submit  to  arbitration  the  question,  whet* 
our  own  property  is  ours,  and  whether  we  ara  entitled  to  be  the  masters  of  < 
own  actions. 

**Our  business  renders  us  more  obnoxious  to  strikes  than  any  other, 
renders  precautions  against  them  more  imperative.  The  heavy  expense  ef 
machinery  and  tools,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  work  we  produce, 

overtime,  piecework  and  irr^ularity  of  employment  an  unavoidable  and  ( 

incident  of  our  calling.    We  cannot,  like  the  spinner,  the  weaver,  or  the  dolh 
worker,  manufacture  on  speculation,  and  produce  without  order,  certain  thai 
ultimately  the  article  will  be  required,  and  must  alwavs  be  in  demand.    The 

same  yam  will  weave  to  any  .pattern,  the  same  cloth  will  fit  any  coat : ^but  we 

can  only  produce  to  order,  and  we  must  produce  our  commodity  when  it  is  ordmd. 
Our  customers  require  all  their  purehases  for  a  special  purpose,  and  at  a  pmr- 
ticular  time.  Perhaps  they  are  useless  to  them,  unless  supplied  when  stipvlaied 
—certainly  they  will  cease  to  employ  us,  if  we  fliil  to  finish  to  oar  time.   Bdgii 
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•ad  Gemiaiiy  sre  not  fiir  off.  FMmo&t  and  Switierland  are  quite  witUii  oom- 
petitiTe  dlBtaDoe.  Tbe  XJidted  Stetee  begin  to  manufiicture  for  ^emaelyeB,  and 
eren  to  meet  ns  in  nentral  markets.  France,  bat  recently  onr  largest  customer, 
is  now  onr  most  formidable  rival,  and,  in  spite  of  her  disadyantagee  in  reftirenoe 
to  tbe  row  material,  almost  entirely  supplies  ber  own  demand.  If  we  are  to 
e^joy  an  equality  of  advantages  with  our  competitors  in  the  common  market  of  the 
world,  we  must  consent  to  bind  ourselves  to  complete  our  contracts  on  a  day 
early,  and  certain.  Short-sighted  unionists,  aware  that  we  work  against  time» 
some  of  us  under  actual  penalties,  all  of  us  under  peril  of  the  loss  of  trade  if  we  fidl 
in  punctuality,  induce  the  men,  when  the  master  is  in  his  greatest  difficulty,  to 
take  advantage  of  his  neoesnties  to  wring  ftom  him  humiliating  and  unjust  con- 
cessions, which  leave  him  without  profit,  or  threaten  him  with  loss.  Afraid  to 
subject  himself  to  the  repetition  of  practices  which  present  to  him  only  the  alter- 
naitive  betwixt  heavy  fines  for  failure  of  contracts,  or  loss  of  business-cbaracter, 
and  exorbitant  remunerotion  for  inferior  skill,  the  master  declines  otherwise  pro- 
fitable orders,  dnws  his  operations  narrower,  and  diminishes  the  dnmand  for 
labour;  and  this  dread,  spreading  generally  through  the  trade,  and  too  amply 
justified  by  offensive  interference,  forced  upon  every  master,  induces  a  univeiW 
disposition  to  decline  the  most  valuable  custom,  and  thereby  seriously  to  depress 
the  business,  and  circumscribe  the  employment  of  the  count^. 

*'  It  will  readily  occur  to  all  who  have  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  com- 
merce, that  production  carried  on  almost  entirely  to  order,  and  limited  as  to  time 
in  its  completion,  cannot  be  conducted  without  overtime  in  a  great  measure  as 
systematic  as  the  punctuality  of  the  time  orders  received — ^that  as  masters  are 
taxed  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent,  more  for  the  extn  hours,  when  the  service 
is  least  valuable,  nothing  but  necessity  would  induce  them  to  adopt  the  practice-^ 
that  from  the  very  nature  of  mechameed  operations,  which  are  almost  as  de- 
pendent on  each  other,  and  as  successive  in  their  processes  as  the  inanimate  ma- 
chinery they  fsbricate,  the  non-completion  of  one  article  may  keep  many  persons 
idle  who  are  waiting  to  commence  some  department  of  machinery  to  which  the 
former  is  indispensable ;  and  that  as  the  machinery  and  tools  used  in  engineering 
involve  vast  outlay  of  capital — the  only  option  left  to  the  employer  is  to  work  one 
set  of  tools  beyond  the  usual  hours  of  labour,  or  to  erect  ano&er  set  at  an  exorbi- 
tant expense,  iriiich,  even  if  it  would  serve  the  same  purpose,  which  it  could  not, 
must  come  out  of  the  price  of  the  work  it  executes ;  in  which  case  demand  is 
discouraged,  and  customers  are  driven  to  foreign  markets,  and  by  their  with- 
drawal the  demand  for  employment  is  destroyed.* 

*'It  is  under  these  drcnmstances  that  the  employers  in  Lancashire  and  in 
London  have,  by  pre-c&neerit  simuUaneoualy  received  notice  ftom  the  ostensible 
representatives  of  15,000  of  our  artisans,  that  *  they  have  come  to  a  resolution  to 
abolish  the  practices  of  overtime  and  piecework ;'  and  in  *  those  cases  where 
overtime  is  really  necessary,  in  cases  of  break-downs  or  other  accidents,  all  time 
so  worked  over,  to  be  charged  and  paid  at  the  rate  of  double  time.*  The  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  these  conditions  is  this, — ^that  where  a  master  sustains  the 
heavy  loss  of  breaking  a  highlv  expendve  instrument,  he  shall,  in  addition  to  his 
misfortune,  be  fined  by  our  artisans  double  wi^es  to  repdr  it,  although  the  earn- 
ings of  perhaps  a  thousand  of  their  fellow-mechanics  may  depend  on  the  immedi- 

*  Maoyillnskrations  will  oeour  to  the  professional  reader,  of  the  impossibility  of 
pfocuring  a  sobstitnte  for,  or  dispensing  with  the  nse  of  overtime  in  a  trade  which 
is  so  peculiarly  dependent  for  orders  on  seasons  and  punctuality.  Railway 
engines  must  be  supplied  to  time,  to  prevent  the  conAislon  of  the  whole  public 
arrangements ;  and  as  the  nature  of  the  work  will  not  admit  of  the  access  to  it  of 
more  than  a  certain  number  of  hands,  it  is  impracticable  to  avoid  irregularity  or 
protraction  of  the  hours  of  labo'ur.  Proprietors  of  steamers  on  the  Rhine,  the 
Thames,  or  the  Clyde  must  have  new  steamboats  ready  befort  the  travelling  seaton^ 
else  the  profits  tlxy  would  earn  would  be  lost,  and  the  order,  therefore,  would  not 
be  given,  except  under  obligation  to  complete  the  vessels  in  proper  time,  which 
may  only  be  posnble  by  working  over-hours.  Whole  fleets  of  steamers  may  be 
damaged  by  winter  storms,  and  to  despatch  mails  with  punctuality,  the  reptfirs 
must  be  pressed  forwaid  day  and  night. 
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ftte  resninpUon  of  its  working.    For  the  protoctioii  of  ovr  eutomen*  there  is  no 
■acrifioe  which  we  will  not  cheerftdly  bear,  rather  than  labinit  to  this  extortioiL 

**  Many  of  ooreelTes  have  traced  their  rise  from  the  condition  of  the  emploued 
to  that  of  the  employers  to  the  opportunities  affbrded  by  pieoew<»k,  whidi 
enabled  tiiem  to  become  small  contractors,  and  thereby  to  avail  themselTes  of  the 
rewards  (tf  their  diracdng  skill.  As  it  is  the  fSairest  and  least  fiJliUe  test  of  the 
▼aloe  (^  laboor,  and  best  enables  the  master  to  make  his  fstimatm  with  eecurity, 
so  it  is  the  line  which  measures  off  the  expert  and  industrious  worionan  fh>m  the 
lazy  and  nnskilfnl :  and,  above  all,  it  is  the  lever  by  which  patient  merit  and  snqie- 
rior  intelligence  raises  itself  above  the  surrounding  level,  and  enables  society  to 
reward  and  to  profit  by  mechanical  genius,  and  eneigy,  as  well  as  respectability  of 
character.  All  classes,  in  nearly  eveiy  avocation,  have  occasionally  to  work  over- 
time— ^the  Prime  Minister  perhaps  the  most — ^Uie  succoosftil  physician  or  tiie 
greatest  lawyer  the  most  slavishly.  But  men  of  any  merit  voluntarily  set  the  task 
to  themselves— those  of  the  mechanic  class  earnestly  desire  it ;  and  so  fiu*  is  ttther 
that  or  piecework  from  being  regarded  as  an  oppression,  our  experience  as 
masters  is,  that  in  the  eyes  of  mechanics,  as  a  body,  it  is  viewed  as  a  potftive 
objection  to  an  establishment  that  it  does  not  affrard  opportunity  for  working  over- 
time. The  real  objection  to  piecework,  we  fear,  is,  that  it  protects  the  mastcii 
against  Uiose  who  are  indisposed  to  give  a  lair  day's  work  for  a  fidr  day's  wagei. 

'*  Another  requisition  has  been  served  upon  the  Lancashire  employen,  wUch 
has  not  upon  the  present  oeeatian  been  extended  to  those  of  London.  A  demand 
has  been  made  for  the  dismissal  of  labourers  from  self-acting  machines,  and  the 
substitution  of  mechanics,  at  higher  wages,  to  perform  opmtions  in  whidi  no 
skill  eon  be  exerted ;  although,  to  suit  the  purposes  of  those  who  issued  this  im- 
perious edict,  it  is  now  disclaimed.  The  signature  of  *  W.  Newton'  to  the  notice 
on  Messrs.  Hibbert  and  Piatt,  andof « W.  Hemm'  to  that  left  with  Messrs.  Plarr« 
Curtis,  and  Madely,  which  can  be  supported  by  many  other  cases,  render  Uie 
renegaiion  a  mere  wanton  act  of  purposeless,  becMse  abortive,  misrepresentation. 

•*  These  extraordinary  interpositions  of  self-constituted  dictators  of  the  rales 
which  are  to  guide  the  management  of  our  establishments,  have  indeed  been  per- 
petrated on  the  plea  of  progressive  philanthropv,  and  a  desire  for  moral  improve- 
ment ;  but  a  i^erence  to  the  "  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  AmalgMnated 
Socie^,'  by  whose  interference  they  have  been  preferred,  stripe  this  pretext  of 
every  claim  to  any  other  character  than  that  of  very  clumsy,  because  iU-conoealed, 
hypocrisv.  Prefaced  by  the  venr  becoming,  but  scarcely  very  apposite  sentioient, 
that  *  All  men  are  brethren,'  and  followed  up  by  the  very  much  more  appropriate 
aphorism  for  a  conspiracy  and  combination  against  individuikl  rights  and  liberty 
of  action,  *  United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall, '  it  observes,  *■  If  we  should  be  eon- 
strained  to  make  nxsntiOTioNS  against  encroachments  on  our  interuU  6y  tkom 
who  have  not  earned  a  right  by  a  probationary  eertitude^  we  do  so,  knowing  that  such 
encroachments  are  productive  of  such  awful  consequences  to  a  trade,  if  left  un- 
checked. It  is  our  duty,  then,  to  exercue  the  earns  gomtbol  over  that  in  whi<^  we 
have  a  vxstxd  intkrbst,  as  the  physician  who  holds  his  diploma,  or  the  anther 
who  is  protected  by  his  copyright.'  After  proposing  a  *  well-regulated  oryoMM- 
tion  to  prevent  ewplue  labour  in  ouK  teaok' — a  hint  that  the  great  influence  of  the 
associates  *  must  be  used  for  our  membereC — ^that  those  only  who  support  thfm  will 
be  supported,  and  that  all  independent  workmen  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Society 
will  find  themselves  in  an  Msolated  position'  (which,  in  the  Annual  Report  of 
20th  December,  is  ysj  implication  made  to  mean  virtually  that  every  vaeancj  in 
any  establishment  shall  be  filled  up  only  by  Society  men),  the  following 
lays  bare  the  whole  secret  springs  and  governing  priadplee  of  the 
movement. 

««  Rule  XXHL 

*«  let.  Systematic  overtime  and  its  discontinuance.    2nd.  Piecework,  fto. 

"  Sect.  1.    That,  in  order  to  aocure  to  our  lUMBEns  a  general  pro^eet  t^  ewyfojf 
menity  we  repudiate  *  systematic  overtime '  as  being  the  cause  of  much  evil,  thmigk 
giving  a  number  the  pbivilbob  of  working  more  than  a  legitimate  week's  tinse, 
whilst  doinff  bo  deprives  other  members  ofsituations,  producing  much  domestic 
misery,  and  eautmg  a  great  expenditure  pf  ike  Societf^e  fimde.    We  thenfova 
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aatborize  the  Executive  Council  to  take  steps  for  its  immediate  discontiauanoe  by 
...  istuinff  a  general  order  far  all  districts  simnltaneousiy  to  adopt  this  resolu- 
tion.   Ant  mkmbsb  ssfusiho  to  comply  with  this  resolution  renders 

HIMSELF  LIABLE  TO  BE  EXCLUDED." 

On  the  platform  it  was  convenient  to  represent  the  abolition  of  overtime  as  an 
emancipation  from  oppression.  In  the  rule,  it  is  honestly  described  as  a  "  privi- 
l^ie."  In  the  addremes  to  the  employert,  it  is  called  for  as  an  eager  aspiration  of 
mechanics,  anxious  for  their  moral  progress,  and  mental  improvement.  In  the 
code  of  the  Society,  it  is  demanded  as  a  means  to  equalise  the  market  of  employ- 
ment, or  in  other  words,  the  wages  of  labour,  and  to  tave  the  Sodetjftfundt;  a 
motive  we  had  understood  to  be  too  sordidly  commercial,  and  partaking  too 
deeply  of  the  ''  mere  Manchester  Bchool  of  cold  blooded  political  economy,'*  to 
weigh  with  the  Executive  Council. 

The  second  section  of  this  (^pter  of  the  regulations  veiy  plainly  asserts  evezy 
principle  or  object  which  the  Coundl  find  it  now  convenient  to  disclaim. 

^*  Sect.  2.  That  the  same  steps  **  (that  is  a  peremptory  order^  to  be  obeyed 
under  pain  of  ea^ndeion,  and  forfeiture  of  deposits^  **  be  taken  to  abolish  piecework, 
to  destroy  the  practice  of  working  more  than  one  latne  or  machine,  to  prevent  a  greater 
number  of  apprenticee  OR  admissions  into  our  trade  than  are  likely  to  find  employ' 
nent  therein — t^iprentieee  to  be  in  proportion  of  one  to  four  journeymen — and  to 
assimilate  the  number  of  working  hours  in  each  district,  so  that  ...  if  circum- 
stances require  a  further  reduction  tfthe  houre  of  labour,  such  may  be  accomplished ;" 
and  it  has  only  to  be  added,  that  by  rule  86th,  **  Any  member  dividging  anything 
reUaktg  to  the  Soeiety*s  bueiness,  except  to  a  member  or  members^shall  be  fined 
2f  6d.*'  in  order  to  complete  the  exposition  of  the  true  nature  of  this  conspiracy  of 
many  enthusiasts  and  some  impostors  to  betray  the  unsuspecting  artisan  into  the 
oonverrion  of  a  benefit  club  into  a  secret  society,  its  objects  into  those  of  realizing 
a  "  New  Moral  World,"  the  "  organization  of  labour,"  and  an  experiment  of  the 
dreams  of  Louis  Blanc,  embracing  the  visions  of  Owen,  without  their  catholicity, 
and  the  extravagance  of  Fourrier,  leavened  with  a  edfithncae  of  which  his  benevolence 
would  have  been  aehamed, 

**  All  this,  however,  is  but  the  final  development  of  action  upon  a  settled  system, 
hv  the  selfiMune  parties,  which  took  its  rise  about  the  period  of  the  outburst  of  the 
Prencfa  Revolution  of  1848,  in  a  Central  Committee  of  Operative  Engineers,  which 
was  merged  in  and  amaJgamated  with  the  present  Society. 

«*  In  a  letter  from  W.  Davenport,  then  secretarv  of  that  body,  dated  the  80th  of 
November,  1848,  to  an  eminent  firm,  he  very  coolly  thus  interposes  his  voluntary 
authority  : — *  It  havtog  been  represented  to  us,  by  some  of  your  workmen,  that 

certain  persons  are  employed  as  engine-fitters  in  your  manufactory  at « 

fpho  have  not  eerved  a  legal  apprenHceehip  to  the  trade ;  this  practice,  most  of  your 
workmen  employed  there  think,  would  be  aboliehed  if  you  were  made  acquainted 
with  it,  so  ALSO  DOSS  THE  COMMITTEE ;  (!)  as  WB  feel  sure  that  you  will  see  the 
injustice  of  en^jUoying  or  training  tq>  men  to  a  business,  when  others  who  have  spent  a 
portion  of  their  Uves  serving  an  apprenticeship,  with  the  hope  of  getting  a  livelihood 
thereby,  are  now  in  want  of  employ,*  and  for  whom,  the  only  legitimate  conclurion  is, 
the  writer  requires  room  to  h^  made  at  the  expenu  of  the  dismissal  of  others, 

**  On  the  1st  of  December,  1848,  the  same  Committee  address  their  employers 
on  ^systematic  overtime,'  as  *  enabling  a  few  to  monopolize  more  than  a  fair 
proportion  of  labour,  whilst  others  are  perambulating  the  streets,  wanting  such 
labour  .  .  .  and  the  more  equally  labour  can  be  distributed  amongst  labourers, 
is  their  condition  made  more  consonant  with  comfort  and  happiness."  So  far 
ttom  the  practice  being  regarded  as  oppressive  or  demoralizing,  the  address  takes 
credit  for  the  greatest  « disinterestedness  of  a  many,  expressed  in  this  their  desire 
to  sacrifice  some  jx>rtion  of  their  present  earnings  in  favour  of  worlnnen  more  un- 
fortunate than  themselves.* 

«'  On  the  28d  of  August,  1849,  the  hands  of  another  firm,  headed  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Coundl,  demanded  a  rise  of  wages,  'as  the  generality  of 
the  trade  in  this  district  are  seriously  dissatisfied  at  our  continuing  under  sucb 
disadvantages;'  and  on  the  29th,  Mr.  W.  Newton,  and  a  deputation  fW>m  the 
Central  Committee,  asked  an  interview  on  the  subject.    On  the  same  day,  W. 
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S^ewion,  Socratery,  posts  printea  notioes  thPOQi^oiit  the  ooontiy,  *'mMma^ 
•worionen  not  to  accept  flhnatloiiB,  if  offerecU  imleae  38<.  per  week  be  guaranteed 
dgt  leaeu  in  ooneeqnence  of  a  dispute  respectuig  wogee  at  Ifeisn.^^,*  and  on 
the  Ist  of  September,  W.  Newton,  Secretary,  ealk  a  poUic  meeting  «t  hia  ova 
tavern,  the  Phcsnix,  1o  ^advise  workmen  from  the  oonntiy  not  4o  beAUarad bj 
the  offer  of  employment.' 

^  On  September  29th,  he  reports  that  the  Committee  advised ^i  ^  workmaa 

to  oikfor  more^noneyy — ^^-all  did  bo,  and  left  ;*  '  but  we  axe  sorry  to  oomplata  aT 
•Ibnr  or  five  individtuds  who  refiieed  to  follow  that  simple  adyioe.  .  .  .  Of  eoaiae, 
iioitarther  confidence  oonld  be  jdaoed  in  them,  and  from  that  time  they  were  mam 
'mare  treated  wUk,  but  ieftio  the  dietatee  pf  their  own  evil  wahae,  ^  .  •  The  Ibllonnqf 
week  oar  advlee  extended  to  the  whole  (tf  ike  workmen  who  vfere  raceioing  3Q».  mad 
wider  ^  that  they  should  oak  for  more  money* — ^without  any  inqairy  wtiatever,  whtathm 
tiiey  were  worth  more  or  not. 

«*  *  In  order  to  aeeertain  what  wages  were  pmd  them,  we  reqaeated  them  to  aMtf  ar 
on  the  Saturday  evening,  and  present  their  tiekets  for  ova  nrsHDOnox.  .  .  ,  We 
fDond  about  an  «}iib1  nmnber  at  32s.  and  83«^  and  one  at  31k.;  onr  advice  tkea 
nRrasfitill  in  aocordanoB  with  our  first  decision,  that  those  under  83<.  sliould  ask 
•for  more,  the  first  thing  on  Monday  morning,  and  if  tiiey  did  not  get  it  to  leave 
...  Our  trade  will  know  how  to  draw  a  distinction  betwixt  those  who  honoor- 
ably  stand  up  for  its  interest  and  support,  and  those  who  tieeeiae  a  rim  of  i 
a  bribe /or  Aeir  opposition  to  its  wishes.' 

**'  Wiiat  the  pentd^  is  of  ^  (^position  to  the  wishes*  of  the  heptarchy 
St  Little  AlieiBtreet,  Whitechapel,  may  be  learnt  from  the  converse  of  o1 
Bttbmission.  Their  report  of  20th  December  ordains  that,  *  In  all 
is  a  duty  incumbent  on  all  vbmbbbs  in  employment,  to  uu  thair  mjltmaeie  \ 
TBepecUve  workshops  in  favour  of  stxaanns  out  of  employment.  ...  If  our 
mendations  are  adhered  to,  and  our  members  ace  active  and  energetic  in  all  their 
TBADE  proceedingst  we  shall  soon  still  further  improve  our  oondmon,  and  wuUm 
oar  Society  the  real  nder  of  the  deetinms  of  owr  trade.'  Ckmple  this  '  advioe'  with 
the  Rules,  which  fine  every  member  who,  within  twelie  hours  e^fier  knamie^ 
oformakinya  vaeaney,  faUs  to  give  noiiee  of  it  to  t^  Secretary  (see  *•  List  of  Ftnes'), 
for  seeking  work  before  applying  to  the  Secretary,  or  for  not  calling  every  day  on 
the  Secretary,  and  it  will  be  obvious  that  if  th^e  foremen,  who  gennally  have  tht 
engagement  of  hands,  belong  (as  thev  not  seldom  do)  to  the  Sodety,  no  laan  whs 
*  opposes  the  wishes*  of  the  £xeeutive  Council  has  the  slightest  chance  of  any 
engagement.  That  this  great  *•  organiBation  of  labour*  and  system  of  dlctatioe 
and  espionage  may  be  reduoed  to  the  mest  perfect  method^  the  *■  members*  in  eveiy 
Ihetory  have  sent  to  them  printed  fonas  of  returns,  to  be  made  periodically  to  tht 
iBeoretary,  entitled  *  From  the  Central  Committee  of  ^hignieers,  ibc.,  of  T<mdM 
and  its  vicinity.  Schedule  for  oollecting  statistical  information,  li.  Shom*  wiih 
oolamns  headed  ^Name,*  ^Profesnon^ — ^whether  fitter,  turner,  enctot,  pattctm- 
maker,  or  snuth.'  *What  society  do  you  belong  to?'  *  Whether  yon  ew 
worked  at  this  shop  before,  and  what  was  the  last  date  T  *  What  wages  yoa  nva 
receive?'  *  What  wagesyonreoeived  when  here  before?*  Soch  a  form,  xegalac^ 
filled  up,  with  answers  to  tlie  queries  given  in  the  proper  columns,  is  in  oar  pe^ 
•ession.  It  discloses  the  private  partioulars  of  a  firm's  brndnesa,  with  the  birtiTTy 
and  position  of  its  artisans,  and  these,  from  every  shop,  iaupeeied  by  the  Maaattem 
iknmed,  are  all  tliat  aie  required  to  enable  them  to  set  their  mark  upon  evciy 
man,  and  every  master ;  to  pick  out  those  who  are  paid  leas  than  others  (becaase 
they  are  worth  lem),  esjole  them  to  join  the  Society,  force  them  to  withdraw  tmrn 
their  employment,  and  foster  and  foment  discontent  between  employeiB  and  eaa-> 
pk^ed,  wherever  a  weak  point  or  a  stupid  or  inferior  wcrlcman  affords  the  h^qie  «tf 
enocessfol  mutiny.  In  the  Beport  of  1st  October,  1849  much  aelf-csredit  as  tmkm 
for  having  tampered  with  the  hands  of  Swayne  and  fiovill,  for  adminiatisim 
timeostomaiy  dapotation  on  them,  withdrawing  their  hands,  and  noraing  the  dis- 
aonteat  of  thoae  niio  ^parentiy  did  not  discover  tiiat  tibey  were  onhappy.  natil 
told  1^  the  commhtee.  Messrs.  Ciipe  and  Sherwin,  and  llr  Vi»i*Mn^  of  Grec» 
wich,  are  patronisingly  praised  for  having  kissed  the  rod  of  tiiese  *lg"T'"-  itf 
industiy.    OSie  vfioath  Wastem  fiidlway  i&op,*  Mr.  Ham,  of  Whilarimpel^  Kr. 
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Wood,  or  the  Strand,  the  ■  Str»ttbrd  lUilway  shop,'  are  DAmed  u  the  victina  oT 
thoT  doniiciliar;  Tuita.  MessrB.  England,  of  Old  Kent  Boad,  and  Mr.  Fletcher, 
of  Boothwark.  are  also  meatloiied  as  Mlisg  before  the  might  and  m^jeetj  oT  the 

deputation.    Of' 'i  men  who  heeded  not  the  advice  of  the  cotnmittoe,' it  Is 

very  dgniScantlj  uked  '  whether,  eren  taken  as  a  matter  of  advantage,  it  la  well 
to  offend  a  ukoU  tradi  fbr  the  purpose  of  snbaerving  the  interest  of  such  an  em- 
ploj'erf  ....  Pmnahment  must  and  will  follow,  b;  the  odium  wMeA  fallt  upon 

the  tkaraeler  of  men  to   acting Their  character  and  conduct,  of  conrso, 

is  bdbre  tbe  trade  .  .  .  .  tbe  opinions  have  been  most  severe  on  these  men.' 
Tbna  pointed  at  in  tbe  Keport  of  December,  1&49,  marked  oat  for  the  ■  odimn'  of 
the  trade,  which  artisans  know,  b;  bitt«r  experience,  meaoa  unceaatag  eSbria  lo 
throw  and  ke^  the  oflfenders  ont  of  employment,  and  to  compromise  even  their 
penmwl  nfet;.  it  can  iurprise  no  one  that  the  Separt  of  Februarj,  IdGO, 
Bnnoanoes,  with  triiunph,  that  ■  the  Manchester  Sodet;,  to  which  thej  belonged, 
have  lecentl  J  called'  an  sggr^ate  meeting  of  their  members  in  the  dlsMct,  and 
pHsed  a  raolutioii,  ezrluding  Hum  from  that  Socittg,  and  aU  partkipation  in  iu 
batfitt- 

"In  ^tmissing  the  nairadre  part  of  these  Reports,  it  has  onlj  to  be  added, 
that  in  that  of  24th  November,  1S61,  the  Execative  Conncil  came  to  the  Sceolu- 
tlUiB  as  to  overtime,  idecework,  and  doable  wages,  annonnced  in  their  address 
to  tbeir  eaiplo;ers;  and  aleo  declared — ■  Srd,  That  all  time  worked  afler  half- 
pait  Ore  or  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  bu 
considered  overtime,  excepting  Saturday,  when  overtime  commences  (rma  ihu 
termination  of  the  osnal  day.'  By  this  edict,  overtime  is  made  to  signify  net  a. 
smplnB  over  a  day's  work,  bot  Ue  period  after  a  certun  hour  of  the  evening :  fa 
that  If  a  mechanic  came  to  his  work  at  one  o'clock  in  the  dav,  hewtmldboenti-lcd 
to  get  double  wages  for  making  np  at  night  the  time  that  he  bad  lost  by  Ms  dwn 
nnpunctoaliCy  in  Che  moming-  to  bomiw  tbe  striking  obaervationB  of  Menrs. 
Cbartes  Walker  and  Sons,  '  We  are  aotry  that  a  Sodety,  whose  views  of  amdio- 
rating  t/it  coruStion  o/  l/ieir  imm  body,  as  Set  forth  in  their  address,  mnst  be  ad- 
mired, should  also  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  the  employer  when  he  cannot 
helpUmselT,  in  "break-downs"  and  acddents,  by  charging  "double  time"  for  all 
hia  lalmar  in  •uftiM^  hmoutof  Hi  diffiadts — vita  alii*  Hm  to  nakt  it  grtaitr,  by 
fiot  agrtang  Uitttlht  man^td  Umb  unUt*  Ih^  art  paid  douHt.  We  hope,  if  there 
b«  nothing  enunged  ftom  thnr  »  addreas,  at  least  they  will  have  tbe  good  taste 
and  good  feeling  lo  remove  this  clause.' 

"  The  flnancial  q>pendlcee  to  these  Reports  offbrd  revdations  even  more  si^i- 
flcant  than  the  text.  In  jnxtapodtlou,  we  place  extracts  from  the  accoonts  of 
payments  and  suhamptlons: — 


ElxmrniTHBi. 


mtto.  Mr.  Jaruea,  engineer.     5  13    8 

Ditto.  Mr.  Hemming    .    .      3  12    0 

Ditto,  Mr.  Ashlon    . 

.440 

Ditto.  Mr.  Bosk  .    . 

.620 

Ditto.  Hr.  Jamw .    . 

.440 

.     6  12    0 

F^d  to  Blytfa-B  QKo  . 

.  161     3  10 

Paid  to  men  withdrawn  th)m 

SciBtli.WefltemB>ilw 

^.    99  19    6 

Total  «ipeaditnr«  of  Blyth's 

and  South-Westem   .     .669    6  U 
Paid  men  withdrawn         .  124  16    4 


Ihcohb. 

Subscriptions  received  ftom 
tbe  men  in  the  emplov- 
ment  of  Swajne  &  Bovill 

Ditto  ditto     . 

Ditto  ditto 


Blyth's  amiUiB 0    1 

Ditto  Qtters'  tnmers  ..28 
Ditto,  pattem-maken    .    .      0  IS 

Ditto,  smiths 0  17 

Ditto,  bammermen    ...     01 

Ditto        ditto 12 

Soutb-Weetem  B^wqr  •  8  0 
Miller'*  new  turnery  ,.65 
Ditto,  erecting  shop  ...  4  8 
Ditto,  old  ttuneij     ...     4    6 

Ditto,  smitlu 2  13 

02 


1  «  I 


'■  I 


•  I    < 
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Expenditure. 


£  «.    d. 


Paid  Mr.  Simmonds,  with- 
drawn from  Messrs.  Mil- 
ler's     21  19    6 

Ditto,  Mr.  Potts  ....      840 
Ditto,  Mr.  Simmons,  Messrs 

Miller 12    1    4 

Paid  Mr.  Barrows,  who  was 
discharged  from  Horn's, 

Whitechapel 6    6    0 

Ditto,  Mr.  Wickstead,  ditto      0  16    0 
Ditto,  Mr.  Burrows,  ditto  .      9  18    0 
Paid  to  James  Clark,  dis- 
charged  from    Stratford 
Railway  Station    ...      8  15    0 
Ditto,  Mr.  Harrison,  smith.      9  17    0 
Ditto  Mr.  Clark,  ditto    .    .      7  10    0 
Ditto,    Mr.    Stokes,  with- 
drawn from  Robinson's, 

Isle  of  Dogs 10  14    6 

Ditto,  Mr.  Wray,  ditto  .    .662 
DepntaUons  to  Meetings  and 

Employers 6  14    6 

Deputations  to  Employers .    21  11    6 

Deputations 1  12    6 

Deputations 0  11    0 

Paid  Picquets    ....      806 
Paid  PicQUETs,  Stratford     0  12    0 
Paid  Picquets,  Bltth's    .      4    4    0 
Paid    Picquets,    South- 
Western  Railway   .    .      4  19    0 


I^xolIE. 


Ditto,  fitting .    .    .    . 
Ditto,  pattern-makers 
Horn's,  Whitechapel 
Ditto  ditto  .    . 


Stratford  Committee 
Ditto  ditto.      . 

Steam-engine  makers 


Robinson's 

Ditto  .    . 

Greenwich  iron-works'  Ap- 

PRBXTICES     .     .     . 

Penn's  Apprentices 
Ditto  ditto  .    . 

Miller's  Apprentices 
Greenwich  Committee 
Southwark,  ditto  . 
East  end,  ditto 
Woolwich,  ditto  . 
Stratford,  ditto  . 
Wolverton,  ditto  . 
Northfleet,  ditto  . 
Bradford,  ditto  . 
Leeds,  ditto  .  . 
Oldham,  ditto  .  . 
Brighton,  ditto  . 
Bolton,  ditto  .  . 
Leek,  ditto  .  .  . 
Sheemess,  ditto  . 
Bridgewater,  ditto 
Smethwick,  ditto  . 


£    9.  d, 

1  19  8 

0  14  e 

1  15  3 
0  16  6 


10  12    2 

59    2    8 

10    0 


4 
6 

2 

7 
5 
4 
0 


2 

2 

0 

9 

2 

1 

29 

101  13 

52  18 

40    0 

25     8 

17     0 

4  17 

4    0 

8     6 

2  18 

2  12 

2     8 

2     1 

1     6 

1     0 

0  10 


8 
0 

6 

0 

s 

6 
0 
8 
0 
0 

4 

0 
0 
0 
7 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 


And  nine  other  large  towns,  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  from  the  aliopi 
of  100  metropolitan  firma  not 
merated. 


"  In  a  single  year,  this  Amalgamated  Society  has  added  10,000  to  ita 
It  will  be  seen  that  it  draws  voluntary  eleemosynary  subscriptions  fWMa  evtiy 
quarter  of  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  *  withdrawing '  men  from  their  employvn^ 

*  advising  them  that  they  have  too  little  wages,  and  to  demand  more,  oo  the 
assoranoe  that  they  will  support  them  on  strike,  should  they  have  the  *  qpirh '  lo 

*  ask  for  more.*  It  will  also  be  marked  with  surprise  and  alarm,  that  a  mainYi 
own  hands  take  his  money,  to  apply  it  to  swell  the  ftind  by  whidi  he  is  to  be  i^ 
dnoed  to  submission ;  and  that  his  own  apprentices,  bound  by  their  indentures  fr> 
disclose  evervthing  to  his  hurt,  and  to  render  true  and  fldthAil  service,  are  oor- 
mpted  by  older  hc»ds  and  more  crafty  plotters  to  turn  agidnst  their  masler. 

"  But  this  committee  points  with  a  deeper  sense  of  regret  and  humiUatioii  to  tiit 
charges  in  the  foregoing  account  for  '  picquets.'  These  are  neither  more  nor  le» 
than  artisans,  hired  by  voluntary  subscription,  to  become  spies  upon  their  brother 
mechanics — to  dog  their  steps — to  threaten,  intimidate,  and  report  to  the  oestral 
inquisition,  in  Little  Alie  Street,  Whitechapel,  who,  under  the  protection  of  thax 
rule  of  their  institution  which  makes  them  a  secret  society,  deal  out  their  venirMUMv 
upon  recalcitrant  masters  and  recusant  workmen.  From  these  un-English  pt«(> 
tioes  come  those  secret  conspiracies  which  have  been  too  often  brought  to  li^rbt  t<» 
maim,  or  murder,  sometimes  even /or  hirt,  those  who  do  not  implicitly  obey  the 
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iimpondble  cabnl,  who  plot  Iheir  miBohiefi  in  securitj*  '  Our  gates,"  observes 
aa  emiueDt  arm  (30th  September,  1S49)  ■  bave  been  watched  doily,  by  four  or  five 
peTBons,  wbo  hare  declared  thur  object  to  be  to  persuade  our  men  to  leave;  anil 
to  prevent  othen  applying  to  us  for  employment.'  Uther  masters  can  ape^  to 
tbe  same  appearances,  and  unTortunatelf,  the  well-dieposed  workmeo  tbemselvw 
much  more  frequently  experience  the  thraldom  of  th«se  'picqaets,'  and  quBil 
under  the  terror  of  their  threats,  until  they  are  intimidated  into  the  ranks  tbey 
would  f^D  avoid. 

"Such  are  a  few  of  the  ^ts  which  form  the  tbreail  of  this  hixtory  of  nelfishnesEi, 
dictation,  eavesdropping,  and  tyranny  from  its  origin  in  the  various  unions,  up 
to  its  consummation  in  the  Amalgamated  Society,  and  tboae  of  tbeir  proceedingfi, 
which  have  been  the  proximate  causv  of  rendering  this  AsHOciation  of  Masters 
esMnUal  to  the  protection  of  their  well-disposed  workmen,  to  tbe  preservation  of 
'  their  own  rights,  and  to  the  viotUcation  of  the  independence  of  troth. 

"  A  plan  so  deeply  laid  and  steadily  pursued,  so  eitensivelj  eliminated,  and 
widely  supported,  for  making  those  combinations  what  tboae  wbo  cons;dre  to 
effect  them  call  tbcm,  '  the  ruler  of  the  deatioiesof  the  trade,'  mnst  either  be  frus- 
trated, and  its  authors  subdued,  or  they  will  subdue  ui.  Their  organization  and 
macbinery  are  bo  oomplete,  their  members  are  so  vigilant,  and  their  prin- 
ciples Me  so  captivating  to  a  large  class  of  inefHdent  or  visionary  workmen, 
whose  sole  object  is  to  solve  the  problem  of  procuring  tbe  greatest  amonnt  of 
pay  for  the  smallest  qtiantity  and  worst  qtuility  of  work,  that  they  threaten  to 
enmesb  and  absorb  the  great  mass  of  the  operatives  by  that  '  organization  of 
labour*  which  consists  of  an  appropriation  of  every  vacancy  in  employment  to 
tbeir  own  body,  ajealous  exclusion  from  (he  common  privileges  of  labour  to  all  who 
are  not  'legal'  members  of  their  craft,  and  a  vidian t  tyranny  over,  and  stringent 
intimidation  of,  all  who  presume  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  independence. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  shipwrights  on  tbe  Wear  are  at  this  moment  out  on  strite. 
chiefly  on  the  nmple  ground  of  their  masters  venturing  to  assert  their  right  &ecly 
to  aake  their  own  contracts,  and  for  refnmug  to  dismiss  their  lai>ourera  and  to 
engage  artisans  to  perform  work  that  does  not  require  skill.  The  evil,  widespread 
and  deeply  rooted,  is  not  to  be  eradicated  by  a  hasty  compromise,  or  a  temporary 
GCBsation  of  exactions.  It  is  too  dangerous,  not  only  to  the  trade  immediately 
concerned  in  it«  operations,  but  to  the  general  interests  of  tbe  public,  to  be  suf- 
fered  to  ferment  in  protracted  gestation.  It  forel>odea  a  war  of  classes,  in  which 
union  and  combination,  craftily  qualifled,  and  reduced  to  metbod,  by  a  well 
adapted  mechanism,  threatens  to  surprise  and  overwhelm  the  neutral  andindq>eD- 
dent  membeia  of  society,  wbo  merely  stand  upon  their  individuality.  It  projectn 
the  propogandlsm  of  new  and  dangerous  principles  of  social  and  political  economy, 
which,  if  suffered  to  invade  the  rights  of  capital,  and  the  prerogative*  of  labour, 
in  detail,  will  ultimately  prostrete  all  liberty  of  action,  and  freedom  of  contract  or 
excbange;  and  revive,  in  its  most  invidious  and  incongruous  forms,  the  andoit 
moDopoliea  of  trade  corporations,  and  the  exploded  theories  of  exclusive  properly, 
or  vested  Interest  in  the  practice  of  tbe  skilled  handicrafts.  A  great  question  of 
public  lifaetty  is  involved  in  the  uncontrolled  right  of  every  master  to  contract  fur 
the  Mrrioee  of  any  British  subject  he  please* ;  a  great  principle  of  social  morality 
is  perilled  in  the  prohlUtion  of  any  member  of  Uie  body  politic  from  earning  his 
liT«libood  t^  the  porsait  of  any  boneat  calling  to  which  he  may  apply  bimselr,  or 
to  which  hia  drtnunstancea  or  capacity  ma^  direct  his  enerf^es.  A  most  solemn 
controversy  of  state  policy  arises  in  the  conuderation  <^  whether  every  classiflo- 
tkm  of  manual  labour  is  to  be  permitted  to  hedge  Itself  round  with  a  wall  of  sepa- 
ration, which  shall  vest  in  the  initiated  the  sole  right  of  pursuing  the  calling  into 
which  they  have  originally  procured  admisuon :  because  by  this  means  the  class 
at  employers,  being  restricted  in  the  number  of  apprenUcea,  would  be  left  entirely 
mt  the  men?  of  the  dictation  of  those  whom  alone  they  could  thereby  employ ;  a 
fetation  which  has  proved  too  <^len  destructive  to  the  trade  of  the  country,  to  tbe 
demand  for  the  labour  of  even  those  wbo  bad  proposed  to  ^propriale  It  ezdu- 
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ravely  to  themselves,  and  to  those  whose  ignonmi  selfishness  xsshly 
iamper  with  the  great  and  inexorable  laws  of  social  and  political  eoonomy. 
'*  It  has  been  the  system  of  this  formidable  coDqnra^,  to  take  Masters  in  i 
— 4o  nndermine  the  disdtkline  of  eetablishments  by  moarei  neg«tiatk>nB  wiOi  the 
>.workmen,  and  to  *^thdraw,'  on  a  settled  method,  and  by  means  of  the  sobaised 
tesachery  of  men  to  masters,  concealed  by  the  eaphnistic  phnse  ^Statirtieal 
Betnzns,'  which  supplies  to  the  Star-chamber  of  the  fizecntiye  Coandl  every  p»- 
ticular  connected  with  the  engagement  of  every  artisan,  to  those  whom  they  csb 
cigole  into  discontent,  by  briUng  them  to  beonne  stipendiaries  upon  the  oibeifl- 
tence  fhnd.  Ample  evidence  is  afforded  in  the  foregoing  extraela  from  the  ao- 
oonnts  of  the  Central  Committee,  and  more  is  in  possession  of  this  AsBodalMn, 
that  nearly  every  establishment  in  Liondon  (and«  doobtless,  the  same  praelieeB 
eztwid  to  the  provinoes)  secretly  oontribntes  to  this  *  withdsaiwal '  ftasd,  wliieli  ■ 
really  a  strike  or  tnxii>-ont  upon  the  most  refined  and  subtle  ^stem ;  and  that  h 
:  is  utterly  hc^ess  to  arrest  the  progress  of  these  ptactices,  except  fey  eBtaiely 

•  catting  off  the  resonroes  of  the  workmen,  by  a  nnivenal  cessation  of  labour  aad 

>  of'wages.    When  bad  man  conspire,  honcat  men  mnst  unite ;.  and  this  /unmiialiBii 
liUtterly  protests  against  the  imputation  that  by  oombinatlon  they  are  folkiiring^.ihe 

>  practioes  they  condemn.  As  wall  may  the  pdioe  Ibroe  be  oaDfooBded  vrilh  ihe 
-gangs  of  the  lawless  they  are  marshalled  to  detect ;  the  fleets  of  iwfirbaatssm 
sailing  in  convoy,  for  mntnal  protection,  be  classed  with  privateers  or  pirates:  «r 

'  the  di^enoe  of  onr  coast  be  placed  in  the  same  moral  category  with  the  anoy  ef 
idnwaaion. 

*^  To  fldl  of  as  it  has  been  a  subject  of  the  deepest  pain,  to  be  oompeiled  toviai 

upon  the  innocent  the  common  punishment  of  the  guil^.    We  oan  bat 
.  that  we  punish  ourselves  the  most  severely  of  all,  %  the  loss  of  interest 

capital,  and  of  profit  on  our  business  ;  that  we  have  no  means  of        ^ 
.those  who  maintain  their  independence,  and  render  us  fiiithfhl  serriee,  from  to» 
^many  who  treacherously  apply  the  wages  they  receive  from  onr  handa  to  feed  the 

•  mutiny  against  us ;  and  that  many  who  belong  or  contribute  to  these  nsaoas, 
..have  the  meanness  to  oonceBd,  or  the  mendadtv  to  deny  it.    We  aie  boamd*  alss. 

•  to  say,  that  the  complaints  of  being  treated  with  iigustice,  emaDating  fivsn  than 
who,  disclaiming  connexion  with  the  unions,  yet  find  themselves  involved  m  the 

•flune  common  exclusion,  are  not  veiy  reasonable.    If  they  have  no  symfHtt^ 

'With  the  Executive  Conndl,  they  are  numerous  enou^  and  strong  enooi^  tt> 

assert  their  own  independence,  and  to  put  down  ite  tyranny  and  didaftion.  if 

•  they  either  cannot  or  will  not,  it  is  not  open  to  them  to  complain  of  the  «a)u 
measures  open  to  their  employers  to  defeat  the  machinations  of  then 

.  epp<ment.     Indeed,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  a  sixth  part  of  the  who^ 
in  our  employment  could  assume  the  r^pilation  of  the  conditions  of  onr 

•  ship  with  our  hands,  without  the  secret  sympethy  or  passive  consent  of 
-minority.  When  the  great  body  of  our  artisans  are  sincerely  deslrona  to 
.fld^ty  towards  us,  and  to  assert  their  own  independence,  there  is  no  donht 

there  being  a  will,  there  will  be  found  a  wav.  If  th^  plead  coerdooi, 
tion,  even  danger  to  their  personal  safety,  uie  more  tiioroagfa  and  qasKgetk  at 
the  measures  which  are  called  for  from  their  employers.  It  may  be  indeed  lint 
'cven  these  may  not  be  effectual.  The  artisans  in  other  trades  are  invoked  to  mte 
*part  in  the  common  conspiracy  of  labour  against  capital ;  and  the  time  aaaj  hate 
iairived  when,  driven  to  stand  by  their  order,  this  Assodation  will  have  h>  te 
•txtended  to  and  embrace  all  denominadons  of  employers. 

• «» The  Execative  Committee  are  anxiously  engaged  in  considering  the 
-  by  which  the  causes  of  this  unhappy  state  of  antagoaiam  betwixt  rianiMi, 
-mntual  interests  should  inspire  them  with  a  common  spirit  of  co«operatioa. 
be-  permanently  removed.      But  to  be  effectual  to  seonie  a  desirable 
'mation,  they  must  be  carefhlly  matured,  and  founded  ufinmrrll  anthcnl 
data ;  because  it  is  not  a  hollow  truce  but  ample  seourities  for  n  lastii^ 
-wfaksh  alone  can  make  the  grave  step  adopted  by  the  members  of  ^  Aaaoc 
of  simultaneonsly  closii^g  their  establishments,  either  useflil  or  justifiable. 
**  This  only  the  Association  will  at  present  define  as  the  indispensable 
ipoift^hioh  they  will  alone  oonaent  to  resume  their  avocations 
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1.  The  nndonbtod  and  unrestnoted  right  of  uTerr  laJwiiriiiE  man  in 
"■        '     follow  »nj  honest  calling  in  whith  tmployera  may  Jenire  ti 


<  imperative  neceeeity  of  jaovliling  such  BecuriliBH  for  the  Tull  accom- 
unil  p«naaaeiit  esl^liHhmvul  'it'  these  L-oniiitiotiH  aa  sfanll  Fhislrate  oil 
_  I  (ir  aclJ'-coiisliCated  and  imapuosible  Imilics  by  inlJnudatioD.  conspiracj, 
and  dictation,  to  weaken  the  rights  or  vm]]li>ycnj  or  the  mtlcpendant  pdrilegee  of 
khav. 

"  (Bj  order  of  the  Committee ) 

"SiDMBT  Skits. 
"  Stcrtlaiy  0/  llit  Central  Attucialion, 
•■80,  BncKLiafBDiiT. 

"JiMHori/  17'A,  1862." 


APPENDIX  IV. 
**  n*  Jj^tai  of  fAa  £wKln«  Qianeil  of  Ihe  Amalgamated  Soacly  to  Ike  Tradei 

and  the  Public. 
••Ito  Execotire  Ccnuidt  of  tbe  Amalgamated  Soaioty  of  Engineera.  &c.,  ear- 
•Mll;  eBlreot  (hat  Ihe  emplufers  uf  eoKineering  opeiatiTce,  ttiu  iiuo-Kociuty  men. 
""' a  invm)ier»,  and  the  pulilk  at  large,  will  give  their  at       -  '      • 


it  pniiliHl  with  thia  appeal. 
That  do  


ta  of  iho  resotulionn  come  \a  hj  Ibe  coib- 
a  of  Ihe  Employers'  A.i5odaii<>u,  atid  which,  marked  as  '  f  rivntc  and  Con- 
laemial,'  and  '  For  Memhem  only,'  has  Itecn  circulated  among  the  trade,  aa  that 
tbott  bekinginK  to  it  may  send  in  their  a-asent  to  or  disaent  from  it. 

"ThoiL'  who  do  wrong — who  periurm  unjust  acta — who  violate  every  role  of 
•qnlty,  and  every  prindple  of  mutulity — who  tread  under  foot  every  aspiration 
fuc  nUoBol  u)d  well  deGned  freedom,  always  endeavour  to  work,  in  Hicnt.  They 
underttand  tiiut — as  the  Tana  ttays — 'publiu  opiaiun  always  gravitates  to  the 
rii^  la  the  long  run,'  and  conscious  of  their  own  iitjualice,  Uiey  drotd  to  Btand 
0|Mlly  before  it.    Therefore  thid  missive  in  marked  ■  Private  and  ConHdentlal.' 

''A  copy  of  it,  however,  bus  come  into  our  hands,  and  we.  seeliing  for  no  wciecy 
□l  oT  publicity,  but  eonsdoua  of  the  justice  of  our  cause — 
.  in()uiry — the  clowst  inviwtimlion,  put  it  t-ufnro  the  world, 
n  lui|iartial  judicment  njion  it.  and  wliile  we  do  so,  we  cajinot  with 
■Ivea,  or  to  those  whose  Inlerests  wb  iiavu  lieen  appoinlcd  to  guard, 
B  bom  plainly  expressing  our  own  tliougbts  and  l^lingn. 

•■Wi  believe  that  (he  resolutions  of  Ihe  Employers'  Association  i-xpreM  the 
^rltef  the  most  utter  deaputiaiu — that  in  fact,  they  violate  the  law  which  wisely 
■how*  of  pcitctable  combiaatioos  among  oil  classes — that  they  contravene  the 
rMMgoiieil  principles  of  commercial  li))crty — that  they  breathe  the  determination 
to  liiipo«D  an  nbhorrcnl  slavery  upon  all  ihuee  whose  only  property  is  ibeir  labour 
— tfeU  they  have  a  tendency  to  crush  thut  liberty  of  autiou  which  is  esueotial  to 
Um  wdlUv  of  a  people — that  they  are  opposed  to  the  iotercats  of  the  general  public 

■nd  (hat  they  degrailc  and  disgrace  humanity.  These  may  be  ihoiiKht  strong 
tMIM.  but  lliey  are  fhlly  justified  by  Ihe  tynumy  which  provokes  tUcm.  for  never 
n(  Id  Ike  history  of  a  free  people  wat.  auch  a  yoke  of  ncrfdom  att^mpled  to  be 
unpoMd  D|>un  it!i  cununerdal  and  industrial  masses. 

••Employeni  of  labour  should  refuse  their  assent  to  theee  monslrouN  propwu- 
MtM,  bscau.-Mi  their  own  free  action  is  shackleil  hy  them.  K  they  are  wlopled,  the 
■MOniKturere  will  no  longer  be  able  to  eugage  whom  they  please.  They  are  by 
the  firet  resolution  prohibited  from  admitting  into  their  cuiabliitbmeDts  any  mcm- 
bv  of  any  wwiety  whiuh  (ofaM  cnj/ratanee  of  the  oontrocta  Ifctweea  employers  and 
IIIIIJI11I  By  the  secoad  resolution  Ihey  are  prohibited  from  receiving  any  depu- 
tklLn  torn  from  tktir  ovn  vorkmrn,  and  are  ampfHtd  to  dismiss  any  one  ounneeled 
vtth  Midi  deputation.    By  the  fourth  resolntioii  the  tenns  npoa  which  alona  Ibtf 
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shall  engage  their  own  workmen  are  anthoritatively  dictated  to  them  by  thia  dia- 
graceful  .^^flocialion.  By  the  fifth  resolution  they  are  prevented  from  employing 
any  man  who  shall  have  offended  against  the  arbitrary  will  of  any  former  em- 
ployer. By  the  !<ixth  resolution  they  are  bound  to  abide  by  the  award  of  the  Em- 
ployers' Executive  as  to  any  disputes  respecting  the  internal  management  of  their 
own  establishments ;  and  by  the  seventh  resolution  they  will,  if  they  consent  to  it, 
bind  themselves  to  take  a  pari  in  the  quarrels  of  every  other  factory,  and  at  their 
own  risk  and  eo!«t — at  the  expense  of  the  cessation  of  their  own  busineas — to 
uphold  any  individual  acts  of  oppression  which  the  Executive  Committee  may 
think  fit  to  sanction. 

''  We  ask  you.  Employers  of  England,  whether  you  will  consent  to  abdicate 
your  own  right  of  free  action — ^to  endanger  your  position — to  subject  yourselves 
to  continual  embroilments — to  risk  your  business — to  alienate  your  workmen,  in 
order  to  serve  the  selfish  ends  of  a  few  unworthy  members  of  your  own  body,  led 
on  by  an  unprincipled  mercenary  hireling ?  We  entreat  you  to  pause — to  think 
well,  both  for  your  own  sakes  and  for  the  sake  of  others,  liefore  you  take  so  raab, 
unwise,  unjust,  and  ))recipitate  a  step. 

**  We  entreat  the  non-society  men — those  whom  the  combined  employers  have 
sacrificed  under  the  pretence  of  protecting — ^those  to  whom  the  Amalgamated 
Society  has  .^^t retch  c<l  forth  the  hand  of  brotherhood  and  help  in  the  hour  of 
distress,  to  combine  with  us  to  resist  this  tyranny  which  is  endeavoured  to  be 
imposed  upon  all  alike.  We  call  upon  them  to  stand  by  their  order,  with  the  in- 
terests of  which  their  own  welfiire  is  inseparably  bound  up.  Will  they  consent  to 
abdicate  their  right  to  combine  in  the  most  peaceable  and  legal  form  ?  Will  they 
allow  themselves  to  l>e  debarred  from  delegating  one  or  more  of  their  own  body, 
respectfully  to  rejircM'nt  any  grievances  they  may  feel  to  their  employers  ?  Will 
they  allow  themselves  to  l)e  forced  in  their  individual  weakness,  to  stand  sepa- 
rately before  the  power  of  capital  ?  Will  they  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  such 
slaves  that  they  may  not  employ  their  own  time  after  their  work  is  done — their 
own  wages  after  tliey  have  earned  them,  in  the  way  which  to  them  seems  best* 
We  cannot  believe  that  they  will.  We  will  not  give  credit  to  the  thought  that  they 
are  so  destitute  of  all  manhood— so  indifferent  to  all  freedom,  as  to  submit  to  a 
serfdom  worse  than  that  of  the  feudal  times — more  stringent  than  any  whidi  an 
act  of  the  Legislature  ever  dignified  with  the  sanction  of  law. 

**  To  the  men]>>ers  of  the  Amalgamated  Society,  to  those  men  who  have  acted 
90  nobly  hitherto,  we  hoi)e  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  one  word  of  exhortation. 
Thtfy  can  hardly  want  caution  or  advice  as  to  how  they  should  treat  this  more 
than  imperial  pri>clamation  upon  the  part  of  those  who  would  be  their  abeolute, 
uncontrolled,  irresponsible  masters.  They  are  well  aware  of  the  strength  which 
union  gives  them,  of  the  benefits  which  it  confers  upon  them.  Upon  it  they  lean 
for  support,  when  individual  iigustice  is  attempted  to  be  practised  against  then. 
To  it  they  look  for  help  when  work  fails,  or  vindictiveness  turns  them  idle  a|KNi 
the  streets.  From  the  funds  it  enables  them  to  accumulate,  they  obtain  sacoonr 
when  disabled  by  accident,  and  in  the  time  of  sickness,  and  when  the  shadow  of 
death  rests  upon  the  house  of  a  member,  union  prevents  the  tears  of  the  widow 
from  being  rendered  more  bitter  by  the  cries  of  her  children  for  bread.  Operativefk 
will  you  abandon  such  a  holy  combination  as  this?  Will  you  singly  expose 
yourselves  to  the  storm  of  oppression  which  is  sweeping  on  toward  you  ?  Will 
you  cast  off  from  the  only  anchor  which  holds  you  to  independent  existence  f 
Will  you  throw  away  the  only  barrier  between  the  wrath  of  an  employer  and  the 
workhouse,  and  the  i)rison  ?  We  know  that  you  will  not.  The  very  steps  which 
the  Employers'  Association  arc  now  taking  forbid  you  to  do  so.  Notice  the  fact, 
a  fact  from  which  you  should  gather  wisdom,  that  while  they  say  you  shall  have 
no  association,  they  intend  to  perpetuate  their  own.  Remember  that  while  they 
hypocritically  prpt<»nd  to  assert  the  liberty  of  all,  they  are  denying  to  you  that 
right  of  combination  which  they  claim  and  intend  to  exercise  for  themselveB. 
You  cannot  chr>oN»  hut  to  resist  such  glaring,  unblushing  despotism  as  this. 

**  Mark,  too,  that  in  order  to  insure  to  you  any  advantages  which  yon  *  faxct  * 
you  derive  from  union,  they  intend  to  give  you  a  *  new,  sound,  and  legitimate, 
benefit  society.'  What  sort  of  a  society  do  you  suppose  that  will  be?  Do  yon 
think  it  will  Hiip}M>rt  you  against  injustice?    Do  you  suppose  that  it  will  compen- 
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sate  you  When  yon  meet  with  aoddents  ?  Do  you  imagine  that  it  wiU  provide  for 
you  when  you  are  thrown  labourless  upon  the  world  ?  In  ahort,  do  you  fancy 
that  it  will  preserve  for  you  that  power  which  these  *•  masters '  are  so  anxious  to 
deprive  you  of  ?  Do  you  even  think  it  will  allow  you  to  control  your  own  funds? 
Depend  upon  it  that  it  will  not.  It  will  have  employers  for  trustees,  and  the 
tools  of  employers  for  officers.  Its  rules  will  contain  provisions  for  excluding 
jovL  for  what  those  employers  may  call  your  misconduct — ^that  is,  your  honest 
independence.  The  character  givers  will  become  the  fund-holders.  A  man's 
deposits  will  be  held  as  pledges  for  his  good  behaviour,  and  his  very  savings  will 
be  moulded  into  links  in  the  chain  which  binds  him  to  abject  slavery. 

"  To  the  general  public  we  appeal  for  countenance,  support,  and  help.  We 
trust  that  there  is  enough  of  good  feeling  to  put  down  oppression  in  its  foulest 
form,  wherever  it  shows  its  h^.  We  think  that  in  the  stimly  English  character 
there  is  that  love  of  fiur  play  which  will  not  countenance  an  organization  riding 
rough-shod  over  isolated  individuals  forbidden  to  unite,  l^ousands  of  the 
trading  class,  in  consequence  of  the  power  of  large  accumulated  capitals,  are 
passing  day  by  day  into  the  ranks  of  those  who  live  by  labour  and  wages.  Thou- 
sands more,  struggling  in  the  vortex  of  competition,  see  only  the  same  fate  in 
store  for  their  children.  Our  cause  is  theirs.  Their  interests  and  our  own  are 
identical.  Even  now,  out  of  the  earnings  of  labour,  the  main  portion  of  the 
retail  trade  of  the  country  is  supported.  The  degradation  of  the  skilled  labourer 
involves  the  loss  if  not  the  ruin  of  the  tradesman. 

**  To  the  non-societjr  men,  to  the  members  of  the  Amalgamated  Society,  to  the 
shop-keeper,  we  say,  if  for  no  higher  motive  than  your  own  interests,  support  us 
in  this  contest.  To  all  society  we  say  do  so  too,  from  a  higher  motive.  Do  so  in 
the  name  of  Justice !  Remember  that  right  is  above  all,  and  that  those  who 
stand  by  and  permit  wrong  to  triumph,  inevitably  prepare  for  themselves  and 
their  posterity  a  fearfhl  retribution. 

"  For  ourselves,  our  own  minds  are  made  up.  So  long  as  we  have  hearts  to 
feel,  brains  to  think,  tongues  to  speak,  we  will  cry  aloud  against  this  threatened 
infraction  of  all  duty  alike  to  God  and  man.  So  long  as  any  l^^l  means  of 
resistance  are  left  to  us,  we  will  struggle  against  the  treachery,  the  falsehood,  the 
despotism  of  the  Employers'  Association,  and  if  those  means  at  last  should  fail 
us,  although  that  is  a  result  beyond  probability,  scarcely  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility,  we,  and  thousands  at  our  back,  rather  than  yield  an  unconditional 
submission,  will  be  prepared  to  carry  with  us  to  other  lands  that  skill  and  indus- 
try which  we  are  not  allowed  freely  to  exercise  upon  our  native  soil,  and  thus 
take  from  the  arrogant,  heartless  tyrants  who  now  seek  to  lord  it  over  us — to 
make  their  arbitrary  wills  the  rule  of  our  lives — ^the  means  of  employing  that 
wealth  which  they  value  more  than  the  lives  or  wellbeing  of  their  fellow  men. 

"  (By  order  of  the  Council) 

"Jos.  MusTO,  PretiderU. 
"  Wm.  Allan,  Secretary, 
"  London,  25,  Little  Ahe  Street,  Whitechapel, 
*'Jamanj2!9,  1852." 
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Employere  of  Operative  Engineere  and  the  Amalgamated  Society, 
[Peivate  and  Conrdentlal.] 
For  Membera  only. 

"Central  Association  of  Employers  of  Opbrativx 
"  Engineers,  &c.    Offices,  80,  Bucklersbvrt. 

"  London,  24M  January,  1862. 
Dear  Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  subjoin  an  extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  Con- 
ference held  here  this  day,  on  the  subject  of  the  constitution  and  rules  of  this 
Association. 

"  It  is  felt  by  the  Conference  that  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  the  members  of 
the  Association  should  finally  determine  upon  their  future  course  of  action ;  and 
at  the  same  time  that  its  measures  should  be  perfectly  effectual  for  securing  the 
defensive  object  for  which  they  are  assodated. 

"  Alter  two  days'  lengthened  discussion,  and  the  advantage  of  much  infbrmation 
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to  which  thej  have^aooeBS,  the  Cooferanoe  have  come  to  the  iinmlinom  resolntioB 
to  reoommend  the  plan  of  operationa  developed  in  the  aabjoined  Miuute  of  their 
prooeedinga,  for  the  adoptioii  of  their  Membere. 

**I  am,  therefore,  directed  to  intimate  to  you  that  you  are  respectfoUj  soUcited, 
tgUhotU  delaift  to  endoee  in  the  envelope  herewith  sent,  your  aj^roval  of  or  diaaeat 
fnm  the  reoommendationB  of  the  Gonfereooe ;  that  a  mepting  of  thia  CommittiQe 
will  be  held  on  Thursday  next,  to  receive  and  consider  the  collective  returns  from 
the  membere;  and  that  at  that  meeting  the  whole  mode,  terms,  and  time  of  re* 
opening  the  various  establishments  will  be  finally  determined ;  or  sngraitioiia  for 
,  these  objects  prepared  for  the  consideration  of  an  aggregate  meeting  in  the  whole 
nembezB  of  the  Aaaoriation. 

^  (By  order  of  the  Conference) 

•^  I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

^  Yonxa  faithfully. 


«•  [In  Stuot  Covmmiros.] 
*'  For  Memben  onif, 

•^Ai  a  Mtedng  of  the  BxecuHoe  CkmmiUee  of  the  Oattral  Attoeiaiion  cf  Empto^en 
of  Operathe  Engifiieeny  to  tonfer  ioUka  DtpuiUxtion  from  the  L^  CbsmittM^ 

hOd  on  the  7Mh  of  Jcamary^  1862. 

*«  The  Conference  proceeded  to  take  into  oonrideration  the  atepa  to  be  reem- 
mended  for  adoption  by  the  members  cf  the  Amiociation,  in  consequence  of  thi 
perseverance  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  and  other  TradeiT  Unions  in  adbedng 
to  rules  and  practices  equally  inimical  to  the  free  action  and  just  rights  oC  the 
artisan  and  labouring  (uasses,  and  to  the  ezerdae,  by  employers,  of  the  &ir  coatrol 
which  every  master  is  entitled  to  maintain  over  his  own  establishment. 

«« The  Conference  ilurther,  in  consideration  that  the  demands  of  the  memben  and 
executive  council  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  and  of  other  Trades'  Uniona,  had 
not  been  withdrawn  within  the  time  limited  b^  the  Committee ;  and  that  the  va- 
rious niyustiflable  practices  of  these  combinations  had  not  been  disavowed  bj  aii| 
body  of  the  artisans  li^y  in  the  employment  of  the  members  of  the  Asaooatioa: 
determined  that  it  was  indispensably  necessary — for  the  protection  of  the  often^ 
live  and  labouring  classes  from  the  annoyances,  intimidation,  personal  vioMDoa 
and  exclusion  from  employment,  to  which  they  had  been  habitually  sutjjected  bf 
Xba  influence,  organizi^on,  and  ascendancy  in  the  vuious  shops  of  memben  df 
these  Unions,  and  for  the  rdief  of  employers  from  the  interference  and  dictatwa 
thereby  inflicted  on  tiiem — ^to  advise  tne  members  of  the  Association  univeraiUj 
to  adopt  the  following  measures  of  self-defence  and  self-vindieation. 

**  First.  That  no  member  of  this  Association  shall  engaffe,'admit  into  (or,  aftff 
he  shall  have  become  cognizant  of  the  same),  continue  in  his'  service  or  em^doy- 
ment,  in  anv  capadty  whatever,  any  member  of  any  Trades*  Union  or  Trades' 
Society,  which  talces  cognizance  of,  professes  to  control,  or  practises  interfereaae 
with,  the  regulations  of  any  establishment,  the  hours  or  terms  of  labour,  the 
contracts  or  agreements  of  employers  or  employed,  or  the  qualification  or  terms  of 
service. 

"  Second,  niat  no  deputation  of  workmen,  of  ^ades*  Unions,  ooBimitteea,  or 
other  bodies,  with  reference  to  any  objects  referred  to  in  Article  1st,  be  leedyed 
by  any  member  of  this  Association  on  any  account  whatever :  but  that  any  persoa 
forming  part  of,  instigating,  or  causing  such  deputation,  shall  be  dismissed  forth- 
with ;  Tt  being  still  perfectly  open  to  any  workman,  individually,  to  ^yply  on 
■odi  subject  to  hia  employer ;  who  is  recommended  to  be  at  all  umes  open  and 
accessible  to  any  personal  representation  of  his  individual  operativea. 

^  Third.  That  employen  be  especially  Bolidted,  aa  much  as  poaaible,  to  ami 
the  delegation  of  the  engagement  or  contract  of  their  workmen  to  others,  and  to 
4ake  a  more  personal  superintendence  or  control  cf  engagementa  with  their  handa— 
and  in  the  most  eqiedal  manner,  that  they  impreaa  upon  every  person  engaged  bf 
ibem  their  anxiety  that,  in  case  of  any  moleatation,  annqyaace,  or  obetroctioD  m 
pursuing  their  avocations,  or  procuring  employment,  they  dioald  at  once  a^tf 
and  complain  to  the  principals  of  the  establishment,  who  should  sift  suoh  cos- 
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phlil  to  Ihe  bitMin,  and  W  ^olw  all  ranoiw  «Ae  bive  Ineo  fco>ed  to  have 
'XAond  or  AbMtod-mdi  .mdMUkoD  or  obstnutioiL 

-^^fODTlb.  Thtt  JJD  Mwmhflr.nf  tWa  AimiriliTOTI  tllftll   *ffwp»  or  COHtUIDe  III  hlfl 

anploymeDt  aiif  penon  wbrtiaOTW,  nntil  he  hu  iwd,  in  pnamoa  of  one  -witaoH 
U  leoot,  lo  moh  pwaoD  the  rnlea,  if  anjr,  of  his  eetobluhinent,  and  bJho  the 
following. 

DECLIRATIOIT,  bv  tie  mtdattgneiLon  ^a?>"9  •"  tie  emplastaetii  of  [hen 
imat  ume,  (ddren,  and  tnde  of  «iiiplo7«r]  /,  A.  B.  [Imi  inwrt,  Cbriiitiui  and  Sur- 
-iBune  ot  perwp  daslaringl  do  heniit  *iwm%,  a»rf  w  Jh  »iiipia*  jmc  —rf  '  -  - 
■y.rftBtor^ttat  fan  wiieW  »»,««■  wJtfwUhwgwfBMfuaiMMf.  ii 
lar  OMfrttMor,  or  «fammK  May  <to  «r  aiwiMrt  oay  T*miti  Dwum  or 
<dmc%  <r  iiiA'««%  ^-(li  Adi^  m-  •■  lb  wMis»  <**  tnmtaOima  i^f  tli  .  -.  ,, 

■aaau  q/^ik  tfhw*  vr/mde,  Imim  oyi— nn  f^  jiri^Hm  (o  oin^  or  inl^enf  nli  fib 
inrmi^g— Mr>  or  nynftrtiMi  tf*  tt»  t  aiiy  i<ier  aHiiHjfaiiJBraiy  or  Ira^i^  «itiiUitAneal, 
tk-ioww  or  (V1IU  ^  Jo&iMr,  (k  UMfFotb  or  aaiMuiHito  )jf  ciigiliiyari  or  «MfiJiisiail,  or  Ac 
aaaftteiitioM  araanod  ff  namat.  I  ds  aEi»  jiirlher  declare,  Aot  /  hns  nv  pmjHte  or 
.■KMfiimfooaaM  jweitimfitc  r^b  of  anyinaiito/ilbwiMjr  JkiiHrf  «alKiy  m  MUdt  ie 
Boy  deiire  to  ca^o^  or  to  nole  vktt  ornB^nnaMt,  ObA  o^ofa  aiAalaDplMM  t«,pinM^ 
ipon  viaftMT  (ema  (iqp  elociM  MOMo^  to  i^^MB. 

X£VM«  _ 

DattdOe  dag  If  1» 

"..flfth.  That  no  mamber  (flHls  Aaudation  duftl  engage  ai^  -workmaiiiAo 
Jim  been  pievionalj  in  empioymenl  elwwfaere,  -without  Mcertaioing  from  what 
MtablkhBunt  he  was  diacharged,  and  whether  the  canae  of  hie  louing  had  bdj 
iiiiiimii  lo  an  Infringament'Of  the  olyectB  of  the  foregoing  dedsrafioo. 

'*■  Sixth.  mHt  BO  mBtntier  of  this  AModation  abaU,  on  any  pratext  whatever, 
ipeiBiit  or  submit  to  dicta^on,  InterfeieDae,  or  direct  or  indueot  tampering  witt 
.IIh  n"—!!}!  mil  of  his  catablialuiKiit,  or  the  engigetiieiit  or  conffiHoni  of  the  nr- 
.ito  of  l3a  warkmen.;  hut  that  whenever  an;  attempts  are  made  to  •brosato  or 
uOonyiTOiniae  the  free  opaoUiDn  of  the  fbregoing  pinviilonB,  sni^  member  ihall  at 
.jOBce  w^>  if  he  requires  it,  for  the  advice,  awajd,  and  mnintannr  of  (be  Execntfre 
.Committee,  irtio  abftU  he  bound  to  afford  bim  ereij  awhrtance  and  snpport  called 
te  br  the  drcamEtaacee  of  the  particular  case. 

'"Serentb.  That,  in  the  erent  of  a  Btrilte  or  tnm-onl  occurilng  In  flie  eetAlMi- 
JBint  of  Bi^  memlter  of  tlua  Anodation,  for  naaani  or  from  oaiUMe  wtildi  riiall, 
In-the  opin&iD  of  the  Executive  Committee,  enOtle  the  eagiloTBr  to  aendled  to  tti 
tin>nwmmi»  and  ny^Kiit,  it  ia  herebv  and  shall  oonUnue  to  be  diallnctljr  under- 
stood, that  all  the  memben  of  the  Anodation  ahali  rastalii,  aocordiog  to  didr 
pormr  and  aUlit;,  incb  member  in  uphidding  the  objects  of  the  Anodatlon ;  it 
Mtig  ezpreealjr  nndarataod  and  declared,  that  no  acta  ahall  warrant  the  Inter- 
fismte  of  this  Conmilttee,  BXBBpt  such  as  it  is  the  declaied  otyect  of  the  foregoing 
pof  Uoiw  to  neveDt. 

"£iahth.  That,  inor^raaraTaBpoadbieliesinfliepoweiaf  this  Anodatton, 
to  obvute  an;  inconvsmeace  wUch  maj  ariae  to  medtorions  workmen,  Ibr  bdi^ 
deprived  of  anvadvantagee  the;  maj  fane;  the;  derive  from  the  legitimate  (A^ecta 
from  wbicfa  existiDg  TnuLee'  TTuiouB  or  Sodetlee  have  been  diyertnl,  thie  Anod- 
■tioD  gives  fall  power  and  authoritj  to  the  Executive  Committee,  to  BUbmlt  tbr 
Its  ■■"'^"y  a  plwi  far  tbe  ettablislmient  of  a  new,  soDnd,  and  legtimate  Bcndit 


AVVEKDIX  T. 

The  fbllowlDf  document  will  show  the  present  fcdlng  and  action  of  the  Am^ 
gamated  Societiea  with  rebrence  to  Btrikea. 

JaKTBaxuvanSTBixaorTBaSpiMaesa^mlfiRDna. — Ala  meeting racenfly 
Wdby  the  members  of  the  Fieiton  hraucb  of  the  Amalgamated  Sodetj  of  Gii|{U 
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neen.  Machinists,  &c.,  nambering  in  the  nmegate  npwards  of  20,000,  the  safeject 
relating  to  the  pending  strike  was  brought  forward,  when  it  was  resolved  :~Thst 
a  memorial  be  presented  to  the  delegates  of  the  spinners  and  self-acting  minders 
for  their  consideration,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy. 

To  the  DeUgaUi  of  the  ^nnert  and  Sdf' Acting  Minders  about  to  ottenMe  at  a 

Meeting  inPretton. 

**  Qbntlemen, — ^We  the  members  of  the  Preston  branch  of  the  Anudgamated  80- 
dety  of  JBngtneerg,  Maehimtta,  &c.,  beg  leave  most  respectfully  to  intimate  that  the 
subject  of  the  pending  strike  for  an  additional  advance  of  wages  was  considered 
at  a  meeting  recently  convened,  when  it  was  agreed  that  a  memorial  embodying 
the  sentiments  of  the  meeting  be  presented  to  the  delegates,  not  only  to  inform 
them  that  we  could  not  consistently  sanction  any  movement  which  had  for  its 
object  the  compulsion  of  the  spinners  and  self-acting  minders  to  strike  for  an 
advance  upon  the  7i  per  cent.,  which  has  lately  been  conceded ;  but  at  the  sam 
time  we  strenuously  eshort  them  not  to  carry  out  their  contemplated  enterprise 
under  any  consideration.    We  would  respectrally  submit  that  the  present  is  not 
the  time  to  commence  the  agitation,  inasmuch  as  neither  the  critical  state  of  the 
Continent  nor  commercial  iSfairs  generally  would  justify  the  contest  upon  whidi 
yon  purpose  entering ;  not  to  spetJc  of  the  indications  of  a  scarcity  of  food  during 
the  winter,  which  will  render  it  still  more  difficult  for  you  to  succeed,  particularly 
as  the  masters  have  unanimously  resolved  not  to  comply  with  your  solicitation 
upon  any  consideration  whatever.    Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  we 
would  venture  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  postponing  for  a  short  time,  at  least, 
the  struggle  upon  which  you  are  preparing  to  enter,   without  wishing  for  a 
moment  to  dictate  the  course  we  would  wish  you  to  pursue,  we  hesitate  not  to  say, 
as  the  result  of  some  experience  in  movements  of  this  nature,  as  well  as  firom  a 
carefdl  and  unbiased  consideration  of  the  subject  in  question,  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  possibility  of  your  gaining  an  advance  at  the  present  time,  at  least,  on 
the  contnuy,  we  have  reason  to  believe  you  will  entail  upon  yourselves  such  suf- 
ferings and  distress  as  have  never  yet  been  equalled  by  the  many  fruitless  con- 
tests which  have  previously  taken  place.    That  strikes  are  not  so  popular  as  many 
may  ixftagine,  is  strikingly  apparent  fh)m  what  occurred  at  Colne  (see  ManeMeMUr 
Examiner  and  THmes,  leadine  article  of  Wednesday,  August  22nd,  1860),  where 
coercion  and  intimidation  nave  been  frequently  resorted  to,  in  order  to  extort 
contributions  for  the  operatives  already  out  on  strike,  because  they  were  onwiU- 
ing  to  assist  in  perpetuating  struggles  that  can  do  no  good  whatever,  but  which 
are  sure  to  result  in  a  vast  amount  of  evil  both  morally,  sociallv,  and  phvaicaUy. 
Before  you  commence  so  desperate  a  struggle  as  the  one  which  is  pending  wul 
inevitably  be,  permit  us  to  advise  you  to  ask  yourselves  the  question,  whether 
you  are  able  to  continue  it  so  long  as  to  oblige  your  employers   to  accede 
to   your    demand,  for  if  not,  it  woidd  be  folly  to  commence  it,  inasmoh 
as   an  additional   defeat, — ^which  we  feel   convinced  you   will   experience, — 
would  inspire  confidence  in  your  masters  of  defeating  you  ever  afterwards. 
Your  masters,  it  is  torue,  may  lose  both  time  and  money,  and,  if  the^  do 
that  patiently  and  quietly  they  must  win  in  the  end,  as  they  have  invanaUy 
done  before ;  but  alas,  what  feaifUl  odds  are  against  you,  time,  or  monej^s 
worth,  you  lose  altogether ;  the  members  of  ^our  household  acquire  bad  habitst 
which  may  not  change  afterwards, — ^vour  children's  ruined  health,  which  years 
may  not  renew  to  them,— vourselves  thrown  back  as  regards  vour  diances  in  life, 
— ^your  earnings  changed  into  debts,  and  the  prospects  whicn  some  of  yon  may 
have  of  self-education,  self-improvement,  and  of  rairing  yourselves  above  your 
present  position,  may  be  gone  for  many  years,  yea,  gone  perhaps  for  ever.— Ton 
sacrilice  everything  for  wnat,  depend  upon  it,  a  few  months  at  most  will  pcove  to 
you  to  have  been  an  unsound  attempt  to  make  your  masters  pay  for  what  they 
simply  decline  to  buv,  that  is,  your  labour  at  a  price  they  do  not  condder  fhlr» 
for,  be  it  remembered,  that  they  have  an  opinion  as  well  as  you,  and  each  have  a 
right  to  their  own.    Thus,  then,  have  we  ventured  to  express  our  ojrfnions  on  the 
contemplated  struggle  between  yourselves  and  your  masters,  and  we  hope  yoo 
wUl  receive  them  in  the  same  friendly  spirit  as  that  which  has  dictated  theat. 
For  though  it  very  often  happens  that  in  days  of  prosperity,  remonstrances  an 
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disregarded,  we  hope,  notwltfaitMidliig,  Uwt  the  aolEertiigB  and  diitreea  which 
are  eure  U>  reenlt  trota  a  conleat  with  the  malten  wUl  came  man*  to  reflect 
upon  the  lerioiia  podtioo  in  which  tb^  will  be  placed,  and  to  inquire  u  any  good 
can  poMibl;  leralt  (hnn  inch  an  amount  of  mlaen  aa  ttiey  will  tne*Itabl;  expe- 
rience  IT  tb«r  ton  out  now.  That  natoti  and  reflectloa  may  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  qnestioii,  and  the  neceid^  fbr  a  atrilce  entirely  obrlated  1^  discarding 
aiqrinterf^meeon  thepartof  etranger*,  and  Utataome  amicable  mode  of  acrang- 
iogyonr  dUIteencea  m^be  speedily  detenalnad  upon,  ia  the  Biaeerewiihof  £e 
memben  trf  the  Freelon  Branch  of  the  Amalgamated  Society,  which  will  iliortly 
be  applied  to  by  the  ndghbonring  brancbee  aa  to  how  we  Intend  to  act,  and  be 
guided  by  the  anawer  we  retnrn  to  tbeir  reapecttve  commnnlcationB.  We  have 
the  honoDT  to  renitdn,  gentlemen,  yoora,  &c.,  HsHBRsa  of  the  Abots  Sooiett.'' — 
Praton  (Tuonfion,  Ist  Sept.,  IS60. 
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AN   ACCOUNT 
STEIKE  m  THE  COTTON  TEADE  AT  PRESTON, 

IN  1853. 

C^  TXatimA  9n)tfstunt  fot  tlit  l^nrmotint  of  Scrtid  Zdma, 

AT   THE  BEQDSBT  OP  THE   COHHITTEB  OH   TaU>Xa*  SOCIETlXa. 

Br  J.  LOWE. 


L  PeetiliaritiM  of  the  Cotton  Trade  in  PreitOH. — Ftogreu  and 
Condition  of  Fteston. 

The  peculiar  circiunstBnceB  vhich  diBtinguish  Preston  from  aII 
other  monuiacturiog  towns  chiefljr  arise  from  its  gec^raphical  poai- 
tion.  Stiuiding  upon  the  borders  of  an  extensive  and  populous 
■gricnltural  district,  tlie  I^lde,  it  first  receives  the  constant  stream 
fif  immigration  which  proceeds  from  the  fields  into  the  factories,  and 
is  moreover  supplied  with  such  a  provision  market  as  enables  it  to 
offer  the  temptation  of  cheaper  living  than  any  of  its  rivals.  How 
extensive  this  immigration  has  hitherto  been  may  be  inferred  from- 
the  result  of  an  inquiry  set  on  foot  for  the  private  purposes  of  the 
AntiTCoru-Law  League  some  years  ^o  ;  when,  comparing  the 
registers  of  birth  with  those  of  burial,  in  the  agricultural  parisheE 
north  and  west  of  Preston,  it  was  found  that  for  every  three  births 
£here  were  only  two  burials  ;  in  other  words,  that  about  thirty  per 
cent,  of  the  population  constantly  migrated  from  the  places  of  tl^ 
nativity. 

As  Preston  is  the  first  halting  place  for  this  immigrant  stream, 
and  as  the  staple  of  its  manufacture  mainly  consists  of  that  low 
order  of  goods  which  is  required  for  the  Lidian  and  Chinese 
markets,  and  which  requires  no  very  high  degree  of  manu&cturiu|[ 
BkQl,  it  naturally  follows  that  it  enjoys  a  very  abundant  supply  of 
labour,  not  perhaps  very  Grstrato  In  quality,  but  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  at  its  trade.  In  stating  this,  however,  it  should  be  uader- 
etood  that  there  are  in  this  town  some  few  establishments  where 
the  very  highest  description  of  cotton  goods  is  mauuiactured, 
requiring  the  best  quality  of  labour,  of  which  (when  needed)  the 
cheapness  of  living,  low  house  rent,  and  the  pleaoant  and  healthy 
position  of  the  town,  insure  an  abundant  supply.  From  this  it  wiU 
be  seeu  that  there  are  two  classes  of  operatives  in  Preston,  the  sidUed 
and  the  unskilled,  and  that  the  unskilled  predominate  in  numbers  i 
&Ct8  which  are,  indeed,  true  of  all  factoi^  towns,  but  which  are 
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highly  important  to  be  considered  in  analyzing  the  condition  of  the 
cotton  trade  in  Preiiton. 

A  well  sappUed  labour  market,  cheap  food,  and  consequent  cheap- 
neSB  of  land  and  building  materials,  are  great  temptations  to  ^e 
capitalist,  and  we  are  not  therefore  surprised  to  find  that  Preston, 
despite  its  distance  from  the  great  cotton  port  and  the  great  centnl 
goods  market,  has  grown  very  rapidly  to  be  a  manufacturing  town  of 
the  first  importance.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  second  manufacturing  town  in 
Lancashire,  and  while  Manchester,  the  metropolis  of  the  cotton  trade, 
has  been  steadily  retrograding  as  &  numufacturing  town  (owing  to 
causes  the  very  converse  of  those  which  have  operated  in  favour  of 
Preston),  this  latter  has  been,  and  is  now,  increasing  with  a  r^dit j 
which  has  probably  no  parallel. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  of  Preston  (and  there  is  no  exception  to  the 
&ct),  that  irtieneTer  disputes  have  been  prevalent  between  the  tsa- 
ployer  and  the  employed  througbont  the  cotton  district,  they  bare 
neTer  originated  in  that  town  ;  but  having  begun  elsewhere,  tuive  in- 
fected Prraton.  This  is  doubtless  chiefly  attributable  to  the  abundant 
supply  of  labour  which  Preston  enjoys,  which  not  only  tends  to  keep 
down  the  price  of  that  commodity,  bnt  gives  tfae  employing  class  an 
immense  power  of  control  over  the  employed. 

The  operation  of  this  has  hitherto  been,  that  there  has  never  yet 
been  any  serious  or  general  difference  between  the  operatives  and 
employers  of  Preston  until  discontent  has  become  very  general  and 
very  extreme  throughout  other  parts  of  the  district.  Then,  indeed, 
excited  feelings  getting  the  better  of  prudence,  the  force  of  example 
'acting  with  its  usual  power  upon  uncultivated  minds,  the  advice  of 
over  zealous  leaders  swaying  tbem  with  dangerous  power,  and  the 
pride  of  their  order  hardening  them  into  a  desperate  and  obstinate 
resistance,  the  Preston  operatives  have  engaged  in  those  long  and 
terrible  struggles  with  their  employers,  fdr  which  they  have  obtained 
an  unenviable  notoriety,  and  from  wbicfa  nothing  has  ever  yet 
resulted  but  absolute  and  irretrievable  loss  to  all  parties  concerned, 
and  great  iiyury  to  the  trade  and  progress  of  the  town.  In  oth«r 
towns,  strikes  have  resulted  in  concession  to  the  demands  of  tfae 
operatives  ;  in  Preston,  never. 

Before  1853,  the  last  strike  of  any  importance  in  Preston  occurred 
in  the  year  1636.  In  that  year,  the  early  part  of  which  was  thought 
to  be  very  profitable  to  the  manufacturers,  dissatisfaction  waa  very 
generally  expressed  by  the  operative  spinners  throughout  the  dis- 
trict at  the  rate  of  wages  which  they  were  receiving.  Dispatea  at 
Bolton  had  resulted  in  a  concession  by  the  masters  of  the  advnnca 
required  by  the  operatives  ;  and,  when  that  was  accomplished,  the 
leaders  of  Uie  Bolton  malcontents,  having  acquired  a  taste  for  agita- 
tion, proceeded  to  Proston,  held  meetings  there,  induced  the  people 
to  rise  agunst  their  employers,  and  finaUy  persuaded  them  into  a 
general  strike,  which  lasted  for  thirteen  weeks.  Perhaps  the  wont 
feature  of  this  strike  was  that  it  involved  in  its  terrible  conseqaences 
Urge  bodies  of  operatives  who  wore  not  really  parties  to  the  diapute. 
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The  quarrel  wm  between  the  epinners  and  the  employers  ;  yet  the 
ceBBBtioQ  from  labour  of  660  spionera  compelled  into  unwiUiug 
inaction  nearly  8000  weavers,  card-room  hands,  and  other  operatiTea. 
The  employers,  determined  to  resist  the  tactics  of  the  Union  to  the 
last  extremity,  banded  tliemselTea  into  an  association,  and  after 
ofiering  an  advance,  on  condition  that  the  operatives  would  abandon 
their  Union,  remained  completely  paasive.  AAer  the  strike  had 
lasted  about  nine  weeks,  the  employers  opened  their  mills,  and  pro- 
vided work  for  all  who  would  accede  to  their  terms  ;  they  also 
imported  spinners  from  otJier  parts  of  the  district,  and  finally,  aSttsr 
an  incalculable  amount  of  misery  had  been  sustained  by  the  opera- 
tives, and  more  than  £107,000  had  been  lost  to  the  town,  the  spin- 
ners were  compelled  to  succumb  and  to  accept  the  terms  which  they 
had  previously  rejected.  During  this  strike  the  amouut  of  relief 
afibrded  by  the  fiiuds  of  the  Union  was  very  trifling,  and  the  great 
mass  of  the  operatives  were  dependant  upou  public  alma  for  a 
wretched  subsistence.  The  demoralization  arising  out  of  all  this 
misery  was  naturally  very  great.  Among  the  results  of  this  contest 
has  been  included  ^e  adoption  of  self-acting  mules,  which  enabled 
the  employers  to  dispense  with  a  great  many  spinners.  Such  was 
the  celebrated  Preston  strike  of  1836-7. 

From  that  time  np  to  1853  no  very  important  dispute  arose 
between  the  employers  and  operatives  of  Preston.  Isolated  strikes 
occurred,  indeed  (as  they  always  will  occur),  but  with  no  very 
serious  results.  The  operative  spinners  kept  their  Union  alive,  and 
continued  to  augment  its  fiiude  by  subscriptions.  The  Masters' 
Association  was  never  finally  dissolved,  but  took  cognizance  of  die- 
pules  having  reference  to  wages  up  to  the  year  1846,  after  which  it 
is  said  to  have  been  inactive  up  to  1853.  Very  early  in  that  year 
we  find  the  factory  operatives  of  Lancashire  moving,  and  gradually 
tiiroughout  the  whole  of  the  cotton  district  demands  for  higher 
wages  were  made  of  individual  employers.  In  a  requisition  made 
by  the  spinners  and  self-actiug  minders  of  Preston,  in  the  first  week 
of  April,  1853,  it  is  alleged  that  the  public  press  had  borne  testimony 
to  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  cotton  trade  for  two  years  past ; 
that  in  1^7,  a  year  of  great  distress,  a  reduction  of  ten  per  cent,  had 
been  made  upon  wages,  which  had  been  submitted  to  by  the  opera- 
tives, "confidently  hoping  that  whenever  trade  did  revive,  the 
reduction  would  be  restored  ;"  arguing  from  these  grounds,  the 
requisitionists  urged  upon  the  employers  that  they  would  not 
"refuse  to  restore  at  a  time  of  prosperity  that  which,  when  trade 
was  in  a  languishing  state,  necessity  compelled  them  to  take  from 
the  hard-earned  wages  of  their  operatives."  THis  requisition,  and 
other  similar  demands,  met  with  varied  success  ;  in  some  cases 
being  responded  to  by  a  prompt  and  willing  acquiescence,  in  others 
by  a  partial  grant  of  the  advance,  and  in  some  by  refusal  or  n^lect. 
Some  few  isolated  strikes  l>egan  to  l>e  heard  of  tlirough  the  district ; 
many  of  which,  however,  were  speedily  accommodated,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  end  of  Hay  that  the  agitation  maniiested  itself  in  any- 
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tbin^  like  an  organiMd  riiape.  At  this  tine  load  eommhtMs  wo^ 
formed  amoD^  the  fsctory  operatiTes  Gtmanj  ift  tke  prineipal  towv 
(Stockport,  BkM^kbviniy  Bolton,  and  Plrestoo,  taking-  Ae  lead) ;  eentnl 
meetings  of  delegates  from  these  eoramittees  were  held ;  and  ressoin- 
tkms  of  these  meetings  were  published,  to  theelleet  that  nothing'  short 
of  an  *^  mnewMfiiumai^  advance  d  ten  per  eent.**  wonld  be  accepted. 
A  resolnticm  to  this  efiect  baring  been  passed  at  a  meeting  of  dele- 
gates hdd  at  Bolton  on  Sonda;y  the  5th  of  June,  a  meeting  of  power- 
loom  weavers  was  h^d  in  Pk^eston  on  Hie  Allowing  Tbnrsdajf  at 
which  Mr.  Creorge  CoweU  (afterwards  8i>eelebrated  lor  his  coanezmi 
with  the  Prest<m  agitation)  spoke  at  some  length,  and,  after  statii^ 
that  the  Ftieston  hands  were  working-  for  nearij  ten  per  cent,  kea 
than  any  other  town,  and  abont  twenty  per  cent,  below  what  was 
paid  in  Oldhaoi,  where  the  hamds  ahtityf  hepi  up  a  Umem  mnd  m 
fund  for  their  euppert  whenever  a  mtuier  attempted  to  emeroetek 
upon  their  wageSy  he  declared  that  he  ^had  resolred  to  try  if  he 
conld  not  aroose  the  operatiyes  of  Prestcm  to  bestir  themeelTes  wi^ 
a  riew  to  obtaining  an  advance  <^  wagea."  At  this  meeting,  a  cir- 
cnhur  was  adopted  lor  transmission  to  the  empl<yfers^  nrgin^  ^ 
demand  lor  an  advance  <^ten  per  cent. 

At  this  time,  however,  about  7000  of  the  Stockport  operatiTSs 
were  on  strike.  The  associated  masters  of  that  town,  having  resolved 
to  make  a  combined  resistance  to  the  denands  of  the  <^ratives, 
relased  the  advance,  and  the  Operative  Unions  detemoned,  by 
directing  their  whole  strength  against  it,  to  carry  Stockport  as  it 
wn^e  by  storm.  In  this  Stockport  dispnte  a  new  element  arose. 
Stockport,  from  its  position  as  the  southernmost  of  the  Lancaahire 
cotton  towns,  is  in  many  respects  the  converse  of  Pk^ston.  Its 
labour  market  is  not  so  well  snpplied,  and  the  cost  of  living  is  highg. 
These  circumstances  have  tended  to  raise  the  average  of  Stockport 
wages  over  the  general  average  of  the  trade.  Bat  Manchester  is 
snl^ect  to  all  these  conditions  to  a  still  greater  extent  than  Stock- 
port, and  the  average  of  Manchester  wages  is  consequently  still 
higher  in  the  scale.  Now  when  the  Stodkport  hands  struck^  they 
gave  their  employers  the  option  of  three  courses ;  either  to  give 
them  ten  per  cent.,  or  to  refer  the  qnestion  to  arbitration,  or  to 
an  average  of  wages  within  a  eircle  of  ten  miles  drown 
Manchester.  To  the  last  of  these  jH^opositions  the  employers 
plied  by  offering  an  average  of  wages  tahen  ail  ooer  the  trade.  We 
have  l)oon  particular  in  explaining  this  point  in  order  to  give  sesae 
idea  of  the  complicated  nature  of  the  matters  in  dispnte  between  the 
operatives  and  their  employers. 

Seven  thousand  operatives  of  Stockport  seemed  determined  to  re- 
main firm  in  their  position,  and  sympathy  and  money  flowed  in  nmatn 
from  all  jmrts  of  the  district.  The  country  was  agitated  Ihr  ami  wide, 
and  delegates  he  Id  public  meetings  everywhere  ;  but  nowhere  wa:»  the 

♦  The  word  M;<ro«f/i/«)/Mii  referred  to  the  condition  attempted  to  b«  enf«>rc^  hy 
Fomc  of  the  emplojera,  that  the  operatives  should  not  subscWhe  to  any  V 
a  condition  which  was  naturally  received  with  great  dlsfcvour  by  the 
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■gilaiiwt  floraer  or  mors  HKceMfiil  tban  ■ABUckbum;  at  Preetoo  en- 

tfa<»i*stie  neetinga  were  held  weeklj,  but  tbe  mbaeriptMwe  did  not 
avsrage  mora  than  ODft-foartb  of  Hm  aaKtant  aerat  from  Blkckbon. 

Tbe  emptoTcrs  of  Blackbom  hftd  for  tbe  most  part  gnuted  ■■ 
kdnace  ndie&etcay  to  tbeir  worfcpoople,  &im1  tbe  operatiTes  of  tbe 
latter,  ahhou^  still  waiting  for  an  advance,  cMitribated  largely  to 
tbe  support  of  tbe  Stockport  tom-otitB.*  In  tbe  beginniag  of 
Ao^st,  tbe  Stockport  employvn,  either  despairing  of  a  BuccesafU 
reaiflt— ce,  or  oBwiUing  to  permit  tbeir  mills  to  reoEmin  ifiaetive  aay 
loBger,  conceded  adTanees  eatisiactorj  to  tbe  operatives,  wbo  r»- 
tnmed  to  work  with  tbe  ieeli^  that  they  had  won  »  victory. 

Wbea  the  agitatioB  of  this  straggle  was  convulaiBg  the  cottoa 
diatriet,  H  nigbi  nMurally  fcave  been  expected  that  the  operatirw 
would  be  in  a  Tcrj  impressionable  and  excited  state.  Class  waa,  ia 
a  iBcasDiv,  arrayed  agHBst  class,  and  both  masters  said  meti  (being 
erer  prone  to  generalise)  were  onlj  too  ready  to  regard  ea^^  otbtt  in 
tbe  bgbt  of  enemies  in  a  slate  of  aelire  boetility.  What  migbl  baTS 
beea  tbe  result  of  coBeiliatory  inneurea  and  an  eanteot  csdeaTonr  te 
can*iDCe  tbe  opnatiTes  of  tbe  imperative  necesni^  of  working 
togetber  in  a.  friend^  spirit  we  are  not  enaUed  to  pronoonce,  ae  ae 
■neb  eDdearoDT  was  made  ;  but,  on  tbe  other  baad^  the  enade 
attetspta  at  cnrbing  tbe  a|Rrit  then  afioat  only  tended  to  inflane  tbe 
eriL  At  that  time  the  pablic  joamiala  teemed  with  police  repeats 
in  which  the  most  triral  matters  in  dispute  between  opeivtivee  smd 
Iteir  employers  were  bromght  up  for  tbe  aiQndication  ef  magistrates. 
Kndwriess  atoriea,  too^  were  riie,  about  the  discharge  of  hands 
tar  coBtribntiag  to  the  aspport  of  the  Stockport  tom-onts,  and 
■Itbongb  these  probaUj  lost  neither  in  nnmber  nw  in  circomstanes 
as  raportcd  by  the  agitators,  many  of  them  were  doabtlese  perfeetlj 
trae.  Tbe  efieets  of  this  soon  becane  painfully  obrious.  Acta  «f 
inaabordination,  perftetly  inezcuaabte  on  the  part  of  tbe  perpetraton^ 
became  common  ;  and  cin|doyers  complained  (perhaps  not  witboot 
raason)  that  it  was  imposaiUe  to  preserro  the  discipline  of  tbear 
mills.  When  to  all  this  existing  excitement  was  added  the  news  of 
the  Stoekpoet  Tictorj,  a  atate  of  feeling  was  engeDdered  which,  if 
pniperly  considered,  girea  a  kej  to  all  the  aubaeqoeat  eyente. 

While  tbe  Preston  operatires  were  agitating  and  sabscribing  on  be> 
balf  ef  Stockport,  they  bad  not  been  neglectful  of  their  own  intereMs. 
Some  of  the  Preston  employers  had  already  givea  the  advance,  and 
lietween  them  and  their  operatives  a  feeling  existed  which,  if  not  pow- 
tively  good,  was  sufficiently  so  to  warraot  tbe  expectation  that  no  open 
rapttnewoold  take  place.!  That  this,  however,  was  nothing  but  the 
cahn  that  precedes  a  storm,  ft  few  ^ort  weeks  sufficed  to  show. 

*  la  the  week  eadiiiK  July  ^nd,  the  tkikd  (nr  rsUeriDg  tbe  Btockyort  tam- 
OBta  aMDunted  to  £610,  in  the  week  ending  Jal;  16tb  it  waa  £G28,  in  tbe  roUow- 
week  il  rose  to  £&>&,  and  ncit  week  £895. 

+  SeCenriDg  to  the  k>eal  pi^iera,  we  find  that  in  the  very  week  when  Mr.  Cuwell 
MMd  ap  In  lh«  Utebard  awl  cimgratulated  tbe  people  npoa  tbe  StockpoK 
victory,  Iho  banda  of  Me«ars.  S-—  and  M (who  had  received  an  aiivance) 


I 
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By  the  middle  of  August,  the  committees  of  agitators,  relieved 
from  further  trouble  with  regard  to  Stockport,  concentrated  their 
energies  upon  Preston,  which  was  selected  as  the  next  battle-field 
for  the  agitation.     On  Sunday,  August  14th,  a  meeting  of  delegates 
was  held  at  Stockport,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  support  a  strike 
at  Preston;  and  this  was  followed  up  by  a  meeting  of  the  Preston 
operatives,  called  by  the  spinners,  at  the  Temperance  Hall  in  that 
town,  on  the  22nd  of  the  same  month.      Two    committees    were 
organized  in  Preston  to  conduct  the  agitation,  one  of  weavers,  and 
the  other  of  spinners  ;  subscriptions  were  levied  throughout  the 
mills  to  provide  a  fund  for  any  emergency,  and  the  speeches  of  the 
agitators  began  to  breathe  a  sterner  spirit  of  hostility  against  the 
employers.     It  is,  indeed,  greatly  to  be  feared  that  much  of  the 
subsequent  evils  is   to  be  traced  to  these  crude  speeches  at  the 
outset  of  the  dispute  ;  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  unconsidered  decla- 
mations of  these  men  (who,  being  for  the  most  part  new  to  the  task 
of  haranguing  large  meetings,  were  not  likely  to  be  very  reserved  or 
very  discreet  in  their  language)  were  accepted  as  the  earnest  utter- 
ances of  the  people.     If  so,  we  can  scarcely  wonder  at  the  position 
subsequently  taken  by  the  employers.     It  was  upon  these  speeches 
that  they  based  the  serious  accusation  that,  even  if  ten  per  cent,  were 
granted,  the  operatives  would  not  be  content  without  an  equalization, 
and  that  they  would  take  the  masters  in  detail  and  screw  them  up  to 
a  level  with  the  highest  prices  paid.     On  the  18th  of  August,  Mr. 
Cowell  declared  in  the  Orchard  : — "  Wlien  they  got  a  universal  ten 
per  cent,  they  would  have  a  standard  list  of  prices,  and  make  every 
manufacturer  pay  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  rate  of  wages."     In 
the  same  speech  great  offence  was  given  to  the  manufacturers  by  the 
exhortation  of  the  speaker  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  commit- 
tee as  paramount  to  the  employers  : — "  The  committee  requested  that, 
for  the  present,  no  mill  would  cease  labour,  whatever  might  be  the 
result  of  their  application  for  an  advance ;  but  keep  to  their  work 
until  they  were  directed  by  their  committee  to  tender  their  notices. 
If  they  did  this,  the  committee  would  be  acknowledged  ; — they  would 
help  the   hands,   and  they  would  work  out  the   result  for  them. 
Whilst  they  resisted  anything  short  of  a  ten  per  cent.,  let  them  keep 
peaceably  at  work  until  such  time  as  they  were  ordered  to  give  in 
their  notices ;  let  them  serve  a  legal  notice,  and  then  the  conmiittee 
would  pay  them  what  would  enable  them  to  live  as  long  as  their 
masters  might  think  proper  to  keep  their  machinery  standing." 

Unwise  and  inflammatory  as  such  speeches  undoubtedly  were, 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  employers  made  a  great  mistake  in 
taking  these  utterances  for  the  real  sentiments  of  the  operatives; 
for,  by  so  doing,  they  forced  them  to  act  them  out.  They  forgot 
that  the  agitators  arose  from  the  agitation,  and  not  the  agitation  from 
the  agitators,  and  that  by  accepting  the  speeches  of  these  men  as 

took  an  excursion  to  Fleetwood,  and  that  previous  to  starting  they  marched  past 
the  residence  of  their  employers,  the  band  playing  "The  Fine  Old  English 
Gentleman." 
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renJI  t«  the  lecoUediaa  of  na&f .  Tlie;  feel,  bowerei;  that  die  Ktpotuibili^  b 
not  Uieirg:  it  lestewitli  those  vho  hkve  recklessly  cieU«d  the  dlScul^,  an^ 
fcrved  tUs  dedrion  upon  Oon. 

This  lioeuiiie^waseLgiMidby  ^irty-aer^i  of  tbe  asaocwtod  fims  j, 
includiug  those  between  whom  and  tJieirlMuids  diepulM  weresiill  pend- 
ing ;  a  Sue*,  which  ihe  operatives  were  not  slow  to  ^rge  in  leiutatioo 
of  the  kMcrtiou  th«t  tbe  associated  owstere  kad  giveo  the  adTanoe. 

The  preoedent  of  1836  was,  we  fear,  not  without  it»  edect  in 
indneiiig  nun/  of  tbe  empktfers  to  subBcribe  to  tbe  ezpedietit  of 
kicking  up  thieiir  Biills.  The  easy  victory  which  a  few  weeks  of 
starration  gave  to  the  uaalers  upon  that  occasion  seemed  to  promisea 
Tietoryuo  leasdecisiveaadnotese  speedy  on  this  oocaaoo.  The  tmdi 
is,  theee  geutlemeo  did  Bot  thorougiiiy  usderstaod  the  extent  to  whidii 
tbe  railroad,  the  peoaj  post,  and  the  public  preae  have  rerolutaoaiaed 
flocietj  ;  (hey  did  not  grasp  the  fiMjt  that  the  Mae  appliatioes  whicti 
baid  extended  and  wmpiifted  tb^r  boeiDese  bad  rendered  much  eancc 
«ven  tlie  btuinesB  of  ^tati«u  ;  and  we  know  it  for  a  &ct,  that  it  was 
the  geoersl  opinioo  of  the  IVeatcm  Masters'  Association,  at  tbe  time 
of  iasoing  the  <loenment  quoted  above,  that  the  iock-oct  would  he 
brought  to  a  close  within  six  weeks,  by  the  surreoder  *ii  the  opera- 
tives. WithadistmstofoaennotherwhichappearsnotaUttlewignkr 
oader  tbe  eircmn stances,  the  members  of  tbe  AssociatioD  mutnsUy 
hound  theoeelves  by  a  bond  oonditioned  for  the  payment  of  &SO00  to 
observe  tlie  resc^ucioiis  of  their  body,  and  to  keep  good  &ith  by  eneti 
otbu'.  Crrave  doubts  have  been  Booted  as  to  tbe  legali^  of  Budi  a  bond, 
and  whether  a  ooort  of  Equity  would  aot  destroy  tbe  efiect  of  an  in- 
strument so  plainly  subversive  of  tbe  best  iaterosts  of  trade.  On  one 
ac)caeic»  during  tho  dispute  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  member  of  the 
Aseociatiaa  (o  break  through  the  fetters  which  bound  hini,  and  he  was 
threatened  with  tbe  penalty  of  the  bond  ;butitis  worthy  of  observation 
that  at  tbe  very  outset  of  the  business  the  members  of  tbe  Masters' 
AasociattoB  had  so  little  ooa£deuce  in  each  other  that  tfaey  required 
aome  more  tangible  and  substantial  security  than  a  pledge  of  honoor 
and  mntual  good  faith.  At  this  date  there  wece  four  milla  eo  strike 
on  account  of  the  weavers,  and  four  others  wha«  the  spinners'  notices 
were  within  one  week  of  expiring. 

Wbeti  tbe  determinatioi)  ot  the  Association  was  made  known 
through  the  town,  the  excitement  was  naturally  very  great,  and  a  pub- 
lic meeting  in  the  Orchard  was  immediately  called  by  the  d^egates,  and 
was  very  numerously  atteudod.  An  attempt  was  made  to  get  up 
a  dis]>lay  by  engaging  bands  <d  music,  but  the  magistrates,  wisely 
fearing  ff>r  tbe  tranquillity  of  (be  town,  forbade  all  such  public  deasoi^ 
strations,  and  their  order  was  obeyed  by  the  operatives  without  tba 
sligbtest  attempt  at  resistance.  At  this  Bteeting  tbe  opecativn 
pledged  themselves  to  remain  firm  to  their  demands,  and  aepanted 
with  three  cheers  for  the  ten  per  cent. 

During  this  week  a  few  charges. of  intimidation  were  brought  b^ 
fore  the  magistrates  at  the  Town  Uall.  Tbe  defendaate  were  wikk 
lads,  and  the  operatives,  coneeiviog  dutt  an  oppreaaive  attempt  was 
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case  ;  for  it  can  be  proved  that  the  Mast€rs'  Association  was  formaUj 
reconstructed  before  the  Operatives*  Union  took  anj  step  in  the 
dispute.  From  documents  in  our  possession,  we  find  that  the  Masters* 
Association,  which  had  been  dormant  since  1846,  was  revived, 
extended,  and  organized  uj)on  a  new  foundation  as  early  as  the  18th 
of  March,  1853.*  This  fact  is  highly  important,  for  it  completely 
demolishes  the  argument  that  the  masters  were  driven  to  combine  by 
the  schemes  and  machinations  of  the  delegates. 

The  first  public  act  of  this  re-organized  Masters'  Association  wms 
thepublicationof  the  following  manifesto,  datetl  tlie  15th  of  Septemlicr. 

TO  THE  OPERATIVES  OF  PRESTON  A3fD  TRE  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

A  month  has  now  elapsed  since  the  Associated  Masters  of  Preston 
Neigh Iwurhood,  yielding  to  the  requert  of  the  op«utives  employed  in  their ! 
tive  mills,  and  after  a  fiill  consideration  of  the  circumstances  of  each  particnlar 
ease,  api-tKni  to  give  an  advance  upon  the  then  rate  of  wages. 

Notwithstanding  this  conaission,  and  the  wish  thereby  shown  on  their  part  to 
settle  the  (iuestiou  in  a  lil)eral  manner,  the  masters  regret  to  find,  that  the  operm- 
tives  have  put  themselves  under  the  guidance  of  a  designing  and  irrespomitale 
l)ody.  who,  having  no  connexion  with  this  towa,  nor  settled  position  auywhferei 
tmt  living  ui)on  the  earnings  of  the  industrious  oi)erative8,  interfere,  for  their  own 
purpose  and  inten^st,  with  the  relation  between  master  and  servant,  create  where 
it  does  not  exist,  and  foster  and  i>er]K'tuate  where  nnhappily  it  does,  a  feelii^of 
dissatihfuctinn  and  estrangement,  ami  in  a  spirit  of  a88um])tion,  u*rogate  toftiieoi- 
selves  the  right  to  determine,  and  dictnte  U*  the  ojieratives  the  means  of  enfordi^ 
the  conditions  upon  which  they  shall  lie  PERMiTTEn  to  labour. 

To  this  spirit  of  tyranny  and  dicUition  the  miisters  can  no  longer  submit*  In 
justice  either  to  the  ojKTatives  or  to  themselves:  hence  they  are  reluctantly 
pelled  to  accept  the  only  alternative  left  :  to  close  tlieir  mills  until  those 
strike  are  prejiared  to  resume  their  work,  and  a  better  understanding  is 
lished  Ijctween  the  employer  and  the  emiiloyed. 

In  adopting  this  course  they  are  fully  sensible  of  the  serious  evils,  moral  and 
social,  which  must  attend  it,  and  which  the  sad  experience  of  18^36  nnist  poinfiillj 

*  These  documents  are  co])ies  of  resolutions  passed  at  meetings  held  at  t!ie  Bnl! 
Inn,  Preston,  on  the  18th  and  ^ilst  of  March  resjjcctivel/.  At  the  former  of  tJhese; 
it  was  resohed : — 

1.  Tli.-it  fvcry  m (Til her  «]i:ill  snpiv^rt  nnd  rr:r«-'iv»>  tho  support  of  the  Aasociatlnn. 

2.  That  lumh  lor  carrvinir  out  tin-  <»lij«rt'i  nl  ilu-  As-MKiatioii  U-  pri'viili-*!  I'.v  a  levy  upon  the  nomi- 
nal hursf-jM.ui  r  iini.hi.v  nl  liy  oarh  iin-mftcr,  at  such  tiiui'S  and  in  »tich  ainouuta  aa  mav  be  Wffvttk 
upon  at  ft  ;:iinnil  iin'ctintr. 

a.  'J'liat  a  r..inniitL''<'  <•(  five  (three  to  form  a  '/unrtini)  heni>polnto«l.  to  whom  all  matron*  afft?cting 
the  intt'r»-«t"<  of  the  A •<!♦<<■  iat ion  In  referred,  ami  who^-  decisions  sluiU  be  bindinif  upon  the  aenibtai. 

Here  two  rc-olutions  are  omitted  in  onr  copy. 

6.  T1i:it  eacli  tirin  shall,  on  adniissi«jii,  jkjv  5j«.  jkt  nomiual  horse-power  to  the  funds  of  Uke 
AstntcuaUtu. 

At  the  latter  meeting,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: — 

1.  That  the  Master  < 'otton-Si)iMiiers'  A>"io«iiit  ion  In- re.innniizpd,  in  conformity  witli  tlio  rM»o^qtfn^I 
p«w*o«l  Jit  a  nievtin::  held  on  the  Jsth  in>t.,  with  such  mlditioiisand  JUoditicatl(tu^a^  tlie  lueetauf  may 
aj)pri)\e  of". 

'2.  Thar  >[(s>r'..  ["^evon  irentlemeii  arc  liore  nanK  d]  Ix- n  committee,  witli  ])owct  to  fltl  op  vmib- 
cles  tiiiit  ni.i.v  iHcnr. 

3.  'Jh.it  a  rail  of  ,'i.<.  )M>r  nominal  hor.He-pi»wer  he  made,  and  that  tlio  secrctnrr  m&lte  tb«  requisite 
appliratioii  to  f.-irh  UK'nilwr. 

4.  That  it  \n  uii|><mli\c  iiiMmall  memlM^r>  of  the  Association  not  to  en>j)loy  miy  self-acting  minder 
or  haiid-Miiil.   ?*j.imi.  r  ^viIllouf  u  \vritl<M  dixharji   from  hi-*  pn-vjous  emplov»T. 

&.  That  any  ina't«'r-«piMner  who>e  cwtahiishment  is  with<»lit  tile  borun^li,  and  who  has  not  pn- 
Wouiily  Iwen  a  iiK-mluT  of  the  Ass(K-iation  lie  ineii;.'ihle. 

The(>|KTatives'  Committw  for  sending  money  to  Stockport  was  organized  In 
Preston  on  the  KWh  of  June:  and  the  Committee  for  conducting  the 
in  Prer<inn,  on  the  l?.*1h  of  Atijfust. 
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nail  ta  the  wDoaiiBcliaa  of  mmnj.  Tbc;  feel,  howav^x,  Oiai  the  i^gxuiiilbililj  in 
not  theirs;  it  reMcwith  thoie  wlio  have  recUessl;  created  tbc  lERIculi]',  oqiI 
forced  tUs  dedrioD  npoB  fbam. 

This  documeat  waa  allied  by  tiiirty-aevea  of  tbe  asaociaiod  firmg  ; 
including  those  bctweeu  whom  tuki  their  luutda  diepuMe  veg-fditi]  pead- 
iag  ;  a  &ct  witicb  ti>e  operatipee  were  not  elow  ta  ■rge  in  refiilation 
of  tbe  adHcrtioii  thu  the  aoaocialed  maetere  Jtad  frJTeti  Ihr  advanoe- 

Tbe  precedent  o£  1836  was,  we  femr,  uot  without  ii«  <.-tlect  in 
iadoeiDg  nuaj  of  tite  employera  to  aubBcribe  to  the  expedient  of 
locking  up  their  mills.  Tbe  emsj  victory  iciiich  a  few  vn-eks  of 
etw^atioD  gave  to  tbe  laasters  upon  that  oecasion  seemed  u>  promise  a 
Tietory  do  lesB  decisive  and  no  less  speedy  on  this  oecaaon.  The  trulli 
18,  theue  geutletn£D  did  not  thonMghlf  understand  the  extcul.  to  which 
tlie  railroad,  tbe  peiuij  post,  and  the  puUic  preaii  have  revoliuiouijted 
flocietj  ;  thej  did  not  grasp  the  &ct  that  the  aasK  apfiiiiiticeH  which 
bad  extended  and  simplified  thear  bustneas  bad  readered  inueh  easiei' 
even  the  btuinen  of  agitation  ;  and  we  know  it  for  a  fact,  that  it  wan 
tJw  general  opinion  of  tbe  PreMou  Masters'  Associalioii,  at  the  time 
of  issning  (he  docoment  quoted  above,  that  the  lock-out  would  be 
brought  to  a  doae  wi^in  six  weeks,  by  tJte  surrender  ot'  the  open- 
tivea.  Withadistrufitof oneanotherwhichi^pearsnotalittle^cinguiar 
■Bider  the  cireumatauoee,  the  members  of  the  Association  mutually 
bound  themselTes  bj  a  bond  conditioned  for  the  payment  of  £5000  to 
observe  tbe  reeolutioas  of  their  body,  and  to  keep  good  &itb  by  each 
oCh»-.  Grave  doubts  have  been  mooted  as  to  the  legality  of  such  a  bond, 
and  whether  a  court  of  Equity  would  aot  destroy  the  efiect  <if  an  in- 
atrameut  %o  plainly  subversive  of  the  best  interests  of  trade.  On  one 
oocasioB  during  the  dispute  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  nemlnT  of  the 
Associatiaa  to  break  through  the  fetters  which  bound  him,  mid  be  wae 
threatened  with  the  penalty  of  the  bond  ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  observation 
that  at  tbe  very  outaet  of  the  business  the  members  of  tlie  blasters' 
Aasociatioa  had  so  little  confidence  in  each  other  that  they  required 
some  more  tangible  and  substantial  security  than  a  pledgL'  of  bouom- 
awl  mutaal  good  &ilh.  At  this  date  there  were  four  mUl^  ou  strike 
on  account  of  the  weavers,  and  fourotherawhm^  the  spituier^' notices 
were  within  one  week  of  expiring. 

When  the  detetmiiiation  of  die  Association  was  mack'  known 
through  the  town,  the  excitement  was  naturally  very  great,  aiid  a  pub- 
lic meeting  in  the  Orchard  was  immediately  called  by  ^edel<'$;arc».and 
was  very  nmnerously  attended.  As  atlempt  was  made  t»  j^L't  up 
a  display  by  engaging  bands  of  music,  but  the  tBagistntt^-^  wisely 
iesringfiir  thetrauiuiilityof  the  town,  forbade  all  such  public  demon- 
stratioas,  and  their  «»der  was  obeyed  by  the  operatives  witltoitt  the 
alightest  attempt  at  resistance.  At  this  meeting  the  ()])erBtivoi 
pledged  theauelvea  to  remain  firm  to  their  demands,  and  se|>:iniicd 
with  three  cheers  for  the  ten  per  cent. 

During  Uiis  week  a  few  charges  of  intimidation  were  bmut^hl  be- 
fore tbe  iM'g''"'fit'"  at  the  Town  HaU.  The  defendants  uire  mere 
lads,  and  tbe  operatives,  conceiving  that  am  oppreaaive  aiu-iiipt  was 
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being  made  to  fix  npon  them  the  disgrace  of  being  riotously  disposed, 
reeolved  upon  defending  them.  The  sentences  of  the  magistrates 
were  consequently  appealed  against,  and  the  proBecutions  were  en- 
tirely abandoned  ;  tho  extreme  youth  of  tbe  defendants  having  pro- 
bably much  to  do  with  iJieir  escape. 

During  the  week  succeeding  these  events  no  less  than  three  public 
meetings  were  held  by  the  operatives  ;  the  Ainds  levied  in  support  €)f 
the  tum-out«  amonnted  to  £214,  and  the  walls  of  the  town  b^an  to 
display  those  inflammatory  placards  which  are  the  surest  symptoms 
of  an  agitation.  This  week  the  magistrates  prohibited  all  open-«ir 
meetings  af^r  sunset.  Some  endeavours  were  made  on  the  part  of 
the  Spinners'  Conmiittee  to  stop  the  coming  struggle  by  holding  a 
conference  with  the  Committee  of  Masters,  but  the  reply  of  the  l^tB" 
was,  that  they  could  not  acknowledge  the  Spinners'  Committee,  ncr 
their  right  to  interfere  in  the  dispute.  This  attempt  was  subsequently 
repeated  in  a  more  definite  shape  by  the  weavers  ;  who  propoaed 
that  "a  deputation  of  employers  should  meet  a  deputation  of  tbe 
workpeople,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  and  arranging  the  dif< 
fereuces  ;"  or,  if  that  were  objectionable,  "  that  the  matter  in  dispute 
should  be  referred  to  arbitration,  each  party  to  appoint  an  equal 
number  of  experienced  men  unconnected  with  the  strike,  and  that 
R  T.  Parker,  Esq.,  M.P.,  should  be  the  umpire."  If  neither  of  tbeaa 
courses  should  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  masters,  tbe 
weavers  respectfully  requested  them  to  make  a  proposal.  This  com- 
munication fared  no  better  than  that  of  the  spinners  ;  for  the  maeten 
utterly  refused  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  the  committeee. 

Matters  now  began  to  wear  a  very  serious  aspect  in  Preston  ;  the 
pablic  (more  especially  the  tradesmen)  began  to  feel  very  great 
alarm  at  the  course  which  a&irs  were  taking ;  and  the  correspond- 
ence columns  of  tho  local  prints  teemed  with  exhortations  addressed 
to  both  parties,  that  they  would  seriously  ponder  before  committing 
the  prosperity  of  the  town  to  such  dangerous  straits,  and  variotu 
expediente  were  suggested  for  accommodating  the  differences.  Both 
sides,  however,  seemed  determined  to  fight  it  out,  and  were  deaf  alike 
to  expostulation  and  advice. 

Next  week,  the  public  moetings  in  the  borough  were  faat  and 
fiirions,  and  the  subscriptions  rose  so  rapidly  that  £1,054  were  raised 
fbr  the  relief  of  the  weavers  then  on  strike. 

About  this  time  some  endeavour  was  made  by  the  clergy  of  tbe 
town  to  act  as  mediators  between  the  parties  ;  tho  late  Kev.  S.  F. 
Page  and  the  Kev.  W.  Walling  being  CBpecially  active.  Their 
ministration  was  not,  however,  aceeplabic  to  the  operatives,  who 
appeared  to  think  them  actuated  by  partinanebip.  By  far  tbe  wisest 
and  most  temperate  effort  at  conciliation  was  made  by  a  respectable 
body  of  the  clergy,  and  gentry,  and  tradesmen  of  the  town,  at  a 
conference  held  at  Welch's  Temperance  Hotel,  on  Thursday,  the 
13th  of  October.  This  conference  was  attended  by  the  Rev.  J.O. 
Parr,  the  Vicar  of  I'reston,  and  many  influential  clergymen  and  lay- 
men.    George   Cowull   attended   before    the   conference  to  exphua 
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ftnd  defend  the  conrse  adopted  by  the  power-loom  weavers.  The  Vicar 
stated  that  he  had  held  private  and  friendly  interricwa  with  various 
geDtletnea  connected  with  the  cotton  trade,  with  a  view  to  avert  the 
impending  suapenBion  of  labour.  He  Bla[c<l  that  the  result  of  his 
interviews  with  the  employers  was  such  as  to  leatl  him  to  believe 
that  they  would  not  listen  to  any  pro[xisttioDs  towards  a  settlement 
oatil  the  hands  bad  renounced  all  connexion  with  ihe  Union.  On 
the  pMTt  of  the  operatives  it  waa  a«ked  whether,  in  caau  they  agreed 
to  DDLBke  any  concession,  there  was  any  guarantee  that  their  employers 
would  listen  to  them,  adding  that  it  wah  ueelees  attempting  to  con- 
cede if  they  would  not  be  listened  to.  No  one  present  could  hold  out 
any  encouragement  to  the  men  that  their  employers  would  hear  of 
aoy  terms  short  of  the  abandoumpiit  of  the  Union.  The  operative 
leaders  seemed  to  think  that  so  long  as  the  maelere  hod  a  Union 
which  dictated  the  terms  on  which  they  should  employ  their  hands, 
their  only  safety  was  in  keeping  up  their  (the  oiMjrativos')  Uuion. 
This  attcinpt  to  bring  the  contending  parties  together  thus  proved 
a  fiulnre.  It  was,  however,  thought  by  some  parties  that  the  operativo 
leaders  at  that  time — little  dreaming  of  the  money  support  which 
afterwards  was  forthcoming,  and  shrinking  to  some  extent  from  the 
fearful  responsibility  of  an  all  but  nnivcraal  lock-out,  which  was  on 
that  day  on  the  eve  of  accompli ahmcnt — might  have  been  induced  to 
make  considerable  concessions  if  they  hod  felt  assured  that  their 
employers  would  have  listened  to  a  compromise.  All  endeavours, 
however,  were  equally  in  vain.  On  Saturday,  the  I5lh  of  October, 
the  timeof  the  notices,  which  had  lieen  8ervi'd,expired,andihekey  was 
turned  upon  a  large  proportion  of  tlio  Preston  operatives;  by  tho  end 
of  the  next  week  forty-five  firms  had  stopped  working,  aud  two  more 
were  mnning  under  notice.  In  all  Preston,  Jifteoii  firms  declared 
their  intention  of  acting  independently. 

These  firms  continued  running  throughout  the  lock-out.  Their 
aggregate  horse-power  was  about  600,  and  they  gave  employment  to 
above  3000  hands.  Tho  horse-power  stopped  by  the  lock-out  was 
nearly  8000,  and  about  18,000  hands  were  rendereil  inactive.  With 
an  exaggeration  perhaps  very  natttial,  the  number  was  then  variously 
estimated  at  from  20,000  to  30,000. 

Although  Preston  was  now  the  centre  of  the  labour-battle,  the 
contest  had  attuned  to  much  wider  limiis.  A  large  number  of  the 
operatives  of  Bury  (employed  both  in  the  fustian  and  in  the  cotton 
trade),  others  at  Accrington  and  EuniJcy,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
industrial  population  of  Bacnp,  Pailiham,  Newchureh,  and  Hawtcn- 
stall,  and  a  great  many  of  the  operatives  of  Manchester  (including 
the  dyers,  who  were  sustaining  a  jirolonged  and  unanimous  strike) 
were  unemployed.  The  number  of  unemployed  at  thai  time  in 
Lane  shiro  may  be  moderately  estimated  at  65,000.  Second  only 
in  importance  to  the  Preston  lock-out  was  the  imporlaut  strike  at 
Wigan  ;  where,  out  of  a  population  of  32,000,  5000  colliers  and 
6000  factory  operatives  were  on  strike. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  the  Masters'  Association  held  its  first 
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meeting  s'liioe  thie  cloeing  of  the  miUfl,  and  published  the  foUowiag 
lesoiutions: — 

*^  That  whereas  an  advance  of  wages  was  offered  to  the  openiiYes 
of  Preston  and  the  neighbourhood  on  the  19th  day  of  Augnsi  last, 
which  o£Eer  was  dictatcxl  moi'e  by  a  desire  to  preserve  the  hannonj 
and  general  good  feeling  that  then  prevuled  in  the  town,  than  hj 
anything  in  the  state  of  trade  warranting  such  advance;  and  wlMse- 
as  the  same  has  not  been  generally  a<^oepted  by  the  operadFea, 
through  the  interference  of  the  same  mischievoufi  and  irrespoDaihie 
parties  who  have  been  the  cause  of  all  the  distress  brought  upon  tbe 
town;  aiid  whereas  the  prospects  of  the  trade  have  materially  altered 
for  the  worse, — it  is  thciefore  the  unanimous  opinion  of  this  Deeting 
that  whenever  the  time  shall  arrive  for  the  re-opeiiiog  of  the  malla, 
the  rate  of  wages  shall  be  tlie  same  as  was  paid  on  or  before  the  ist 
of  March  last,  subject  however  to  such  alterations  as  may  be  reoQBi- 
mended  by  the  committee  in  particular  cases. 

^'  That  this  meeting  on  its  rising  do  adjourn  to  Thursday,  tiie  latof 
Dcceml>er  next,  but  that  the  committee  be  requested  to  call  a  meeting 
at  an  earlier  period  if  they  arc  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  coudncive 
to  the  estadlishmefU  of  the  question  on  the  basis  of  the  foregoiag 
resolutioiL,  provided  also  tliey  are  satisfied  that  the  general  body  cf 
the  opei*atives  are  prepared  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  dic- 
tation of  parties  who  have  an  interest  in  prolonging  the  unibrtoBate 
dispute  between  the  employers  and  the  employed." 

These  resolutions  drew  replies  from  the  committees  of  the  <^ierar 
tives,  who  were  naturally  irritated  at  continued  imputations  apon 
the  motives  of  their  leaders  ;  but  the  most  just  and  severe  critieifim 
upon  these  resolutions  was  made  by  the  special  correspondent  of  the 
Times^  then  engaged  in  investigating  the  facts  connected  with  the 
dispute.  "  Here  (wTote  he)  is  an  extract  from  the  resolutioafl  of  the 
Masters'  Association,  deliberately  adopted,  which  puts  in  the  clearest 
possible  light  some  most  important  considerations.  It  makes  manifrst 
that  they  do  not  understand  their  true  position,  as  employers  of 
labour,  and  it  proves  that  what  they  condemn  in  their  operatives 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  put  in  practice  againfsi  tliem.  They,  like 
their  hands,  confound  the  price  of  piecework  with  the  rate  of  wages ; 
they  consider  themselves  entitled  to  fix  l>eforehand,  and  by  oonbi- 
nation,  what  shall  be  the  state  of  the  labour  market  at  some  Aitare 
indefinite  time.  They  even  go  so  far  in  absurdity  as  to  reeerve 
power  to  the  committee  to  make  recommendations  in  particular  caees 
when  the  nulls  again  open.  Can  they  accuse  the  operatives  of  die- 
tation  and  interference  after  this." 

By  this  time,  the  operatives'  committees,  having  gained  same 
experience  in  the  conduct  of  the  agitation,  had  reduced  it  to  a  -verj 
complete  organization.  The  amount  of  sympathy  and  pecuniaij 
relief  which  now  flowed  into  Preston  surprised  even  themselrea. 
Those  who  best  understood  the  result  of  former  strikes  liad 
confidently  predicted  that  not  more  than  a  tliousand  pounds  per 
week  could  be  brought  into  Preston,  and  tliat  only  for  a  limited 
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parisd  ;  bnt  b^  the  middle  vX  NaTcmber  du  cani  «f  money  contr^ 

bnted  to  the  diftrant  iiiimiiiilit anonntod  to  notrijr  tfcivo  tinei 

that  limit.  K  is  mncit  to  the  credit  of  tho  opecKtires,  t^t  even  at 
that  time,  ■IwiitbtwiwineTCiythiiigtoiagpirethcMiriliiaOTiifident 
bope  aa  to  the  result,  thej  endeavoured  to  bring  about  a  pacificMJon. 
6tMie  neete  paat  thej  had  memorijJuMl  tho  rsAjar  of  the  (own 
(Pe<«r  Catherall,  Eaq.)  to  call  a  pabiic  tkeeting  cf  the«>pe(&tiT««  aud 
the  mann&eOHen  to  eetde  the  dispute  ;  bat  lint  fauaetkinar}  declined 
t»  eaJl  aucb  a  mMting,  become  of  hie  opiuim  that  it  me  not  "  the 
proper  place  at  which  to  discuss  the  differences  betwoea  tfaeoperatifoa 
M>d  liieir  respective  employen  ;"  now  thej  memorialiaed  the  Ilcsue 
Secretary.  Thii  memorial,  aAer  Btadag  the  circamataneefl  of'  ths 
<liapute  aeconUag  to  the  openttive  potM  of  view,  proeeedtd  to  warn 
Lord  PHlmereton  of  the  daii|>er  to  the  pablic  peaee  if  the  kick-out 
were  much  looger  perareiEd  in.  In  reply  hie  Lordahip  ilcdined 
to  give  aaj  opiaioa  en  the  imsKdiate  auhjeet  of  dispotiL' :  at  tho 
aa^  time  adviaia^  the  operatinea  "  to  endeavow,  if  poMtfalf.  to  cauoo 
to  aonae  aiTange»««t  with  Iheir  emptoycra." 

On  Wednesday,  ihe  1S<^  of  November  an  event  oeetined  -which 
thnstened  to  briiif;  great  disgrace  apon  the  ofMratiT^s' eause.  Eray 
Wed&esday  ii  a  sort  of  market-day  ior  the  Bpinaers  and  manu&o- 
turers  ctt  North  and  East  lADcaahtre,  ibr  upon  that  day  they  refmir 
tv  Blackbm,  aa  a  «entrd  aad  coaventent  spot,  fi>r  the  purchase  :iT)d 
enle  of  yxn  for  wearing.  As  Blackbnn  waa  the  slxwnghoJd  of  the 
nperativcs  (being  far  ^und  of  all  other  towns  in  the  Bul-Kscription 
lMt),and  OS  the  tea  per  cent,  was  being  paid  there,  ihePreoiou  (leaple 
watched  with  no  anoall  jealo^ay  for  any  attempt  to  taatper  with  the 
3lackbtira  eMployera.  B  j  aonte  wcano  or  other  a  report  wue  spivad 
wbroad,  and  soon  obtaiaed  credence,  that  the  PreaCoa  aanaAicturera 
were  attending  the  Blackburn  market  for  the  pupose  of  iuducing 
the  employers  there  to  eieae  llteu'  milla,  and  thus  stop  the  supplies 
coming  into  Preston.  Belienng  this,  the  Blackhom  pet^lc  l>i.«ama 
wrrj  much  eidted,  and  oa  the  Wedoetdajr  in  qneatioa  some  iU-dis- 
poB^d  persoDB  aseembled  around  the  Bnll  Hotel  and  attacki>d  certain 
iudividuale  whom  they  aemmed  to  be  Preston  manulheiarere.  The 
disturbance  was  however  speedily  quelled  by  the  o{^artuiic  arTival 
vl  die  pobee  (the  aooocr  for  the  dueovery  that  the  pereoar  attarkcd 
^rm  not  what  they  soppoaed  them  to  be), and  beyond  a  few  bruises, 
and  the  demolition  of  some  windows  at  the  Bull  ^)t^  uothinf; 
aeriaos  retwlted.  In  oonBeqamce  of  this  imemte  the  affneiat^d 
■meters  of  FrestoB  memorialised  the  Home  Secretary,  reooi:nriu^  the 
cncamslaaaea  of  the  attack,  and  representing  the  naoessit^'  of  some 
steps  being  taken  "  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  sv^  acts  i.'i'  uugov- 
cnied  riolence."  In  this  neraorial,  the  Preston  naaters  oonipli- 
■aented  their  own  operadves  npon  their  obeemnce  of  the  pe»c«.  and 
laid  the  whole  Uame  of  the  af&ir  upon  the  Biackbnm  people. 

About  thb  time,  the  agitation  received  a  little  vMiety  fnmi  the 
appearance  of  fanale  delcgatee,  who  travelled  about  and  spoke  at  the 
public  meetings  with  all  the  energy,  and  perhaps  more  tbau  the 
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loquftcitjr  of  their  male  coK^atorB.  The  tbeino  upon  which  these 
women  principaliy  dihiteil  was  the  obligAtioii  of  the  employers  to 
pay  euch  wages  to  the  men  as  would  enable  them  to  keep  their  wivea 
in  comfort  at  home,  without  the  neceaei^  of  sending  them  to  work  at 
thomillB. 

Oa  the  2Ut  of  November,  the  police  aDthorities  took  a  veij 
decided  step  against  the  locked-ont  operatives  by  the  issue  of  a  pro- 
clamation prohibiting  the  sale  of  songs  about  the  streets;  which  was 
designated  as  a  pretence  for  begging,  and  threatened  with  the  penal- 
ticB  of  vagrancy. 

It  was  perhaps  an  ultimate  detriment  to  the  cause  of  the  Preston 
operatives,  though  at  the  time  productive  of  great  pecuniary  aid, 
tliiit  the  Trades'  Unions  throughout  the  country  joined  in  the  conte^ 
and  i^ave  solid  proofs  that  they  considered  it  in  the  light  of  a  claiis- 
battle.  The  Amalgamated  Trades  of  London  took  the  initiative  in 
the  movement,  and  continued  throughout  the  whole  of  the  stmggte 
to  send  large  sums  of  money  to  Preston.  At  a  meeting  of  IxiDdm 
ivorking-men,  held  in  the  British  Schoolroom,  Cowper  Street,  City 
R<t&(l,  the  following  resolution  was  passed: — "  That  this  meeting,  aftw 
witnessing  the  numerous  failurca  that  have  been  too  consequent 
upon  sectional  and  isolated  struggles  of  the  people  to  maintain  a 
proper  scale  of  wages,  and  to  achieve  the  emancipation  of  labour,  is 
of  opinion  that  the  time  is  now  arrived  when  a  ttnited  met* 
movement  of  the  working-claitet,  based  upon  a  national  organiza- 
tion, and  guided  by  one  directing  body,  can  alone  assure  adequate 
siipjort  to  the  men  now  locked  out  of  employment  and  on  strike, 
and  enable  working-men,  for  the  future,  to  free  labour  frmn  tbr 
thraldom  of  capital."  Subsequently,  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Bell  Inn. 
Old  Bailey,  a  committee  was  organized  for  this  purpose,  and  a  cmrea- 
pon<lence  was  opened  with  all  the  Trades'  Unions  throughout  the 
kingdom.  The  result  will  be  best  understood  after  a  reference  to  the 
iiccoants  of  the  Amalgamated  Committee,  hereafter  given. 

Pursuant  to  the  resolutions  of  the  4th  of  November,  the  asaociated 
matiters  of  Preston  held  their  atyourned  meeting  on  Thursday,  tln^ 
li^t  i:<f  December,  at  the  Bull  Hotel,  when  the  following  resolutions 
were  unanimouely  agreed  to  :— 

"  1.  That  neither  the  prospects  of  trade,  nor  the  position  taken  bi 
tlie  workpeople,  enable  us  to  recede  frora,  or  to  modily,  the  rwolo- 
tiims  of  the  4th  of  November,  1858. 

■'  2.  It  having  been  alleged  that  persons,  willing  to  accept  work,  J* 
not  know  where  to  apply  for  the  same : — Resolved  in  conformirr 
with  the  resolution  of  the  4th  of  November,  1853,  that  public  ooiin' 
be  given  that  applications  for  employment  wiU  be  received  at  ibe 
niilin  now  closed,  every  working  day,  from  ten  o'clock  a.m.  till  font 
o'clock  P.H.  ;  and  that  when  a  sufficient  number  of  hands  to  enabk 
UH  to  open  our  mills  shall  have  applied  for  work,  the  committer  do 
forthwith  convene  a  general  meeting  of  the  Association. 

"  3.  That  this  meeting  do  now  adjourn  till  Thursday,  the  2ind 
instsst." 
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The  tenor  and  spirit  of  these  resolutions  caused  great  disappoint- 
ment to  all  who  were  desirous  of  seeing  this  lamentable  contest 
brought  to  a  close.  They  not  only  left  unamended,  but  actually 
reiterated  the  dangerous  principles  upon  which  the  resolutions  of  the 
4th  of  November  were  founded. 

HoweTer,  in  conformity  with  the  resolutions,  the  foUowing  notice 
was  posted  about  the  town  : — 

"Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  in  conformity  with  the  above  resolu- 
tions, applications  for  employment  will  bo  received  at  the  mills  now 
closed,  on  and  after  Monday,  the  5th  of  December,  1853,  from  ten 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon  till  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

"By  order  of  the  Association." 

The  immediate  response  to  this  invitatioa  was  extremely  insignifi- 
cant, for  not  more  than  two  hundred  applications  for  work  were 
received  during  the  succeeding  week.  Indirectly,  however,  it  proved 
a  heavy  blow  to  the  cause  of  the  operatives  ;  for  it  compelled  the 
committee  to  take  into  their  pay  a  vast  number  of  people  who  had 
discontinued  factory  labour  for  many  years,  but  who  now  threatened 
to  accept  work,  uatess  they  were  subsidized  from  the  relief  funds. 
During  the  week  succeeding  the  publication  of  the  above  notice,  673 
persons  were  added  to  the  list  of  those  who  received  relief,  uidmost 
of  these  remained  burdens  upon  the  funds  until  nearly  the  termina- 
tion of  the  contest. 

Both  sides  having  now  settled  into  an  attitude  of  dogged  obstinacy, 
the  winter  passed  away  without  the  occurrence  of  any  very  exciting 
episodes.  The  weekly  meetings  of  the  operatives  ware  continued,  and 
the  pecuniary  assistance  subscribed  for  their  relief  rather  increased 
than  abated.  Still,  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  misery  and 
distress  in  the  town,  felt  perhaps  more  acutely  by  those  who  de- 
pended upon  the  operatives  for  support  than  by  those  operatives  them- 
selves. Not  only  was  there  a  great  deal  of  mendicancy  in  the  town, 
but  some  unfortunates  were  driven  to  the  most  revolting  expedients 
to  obtain  food.  One  family  was  said  to  visit  a  slaughter-house  regu- 
larly, and  fetch  the  blood  for  their  use,  without  having  either  brwl 
or  groats  to  mix  with  it.  A  man  was  discovered  picking  out  the 
best  pieces  from  some  wash  provided  for  pigs.  In  the  midst  of  all  this 
misery  certain  members  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  endeavoured  to 
withhold  parochial  relief  from  all  who  could  not  produce  a  certificate 
that  they  had  applied  for  work  at  the  mills  in  compliance  with  the  terms 
offered  by  the  masters.  To  this,  however,  some  of  the  more  humane 
among  the  guardians  objected,  on  the  ground  that  no  day  had  been 
fixed  for  the  re-opening  of  the  mills,  and  that  it  was  useless  to  send 
people  to  ask  for  work,  especially  as  by  so  doing  they  forfeited  their 
claim  upon  the  funds  of  the  operatives'  union  ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
be  able  to  add  that  these  better  counsels  prevailed. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  the  Poor-law  Guardians,  it  may  not  be 
out  of  [riace  to  mention  that  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
applicants  for  relief  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Poor>law  Com* 
roisaioners,  who  sent  down  Mr,  Famall,  the  inspector  for  the  district. 
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to  lecture  the  Board  of  Guardians  upon  the  necemitj  of  providing  a 
test  for  the  ahle-hodied  poor.  The  te^  suggested  was  digging  ;  but 
the  Boards,  more  experienced  in  the  ikabtts.  of  factory  life  than  Mr. 
Famally  refused  to  expose  men  who  had  been  aeeostomed  to  WM-k  in 
heated  rooms  to  cold  labour  in  the  open  fields^  and  in  aogae  piaeca 
ikeither  Mr.  Farnall  nor  his  advice  was  reeeived  very  respectfuDj. 

At  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Masters'  Association,  beki  at  the 
Boll  Hotel  on  the  29th  of  December,  the  following  resolntioiks  were 
agreed  to : — 

*'  That  inasmuch  as  no  disposition  has  been  as  jet  shown  by  the 
operatives  generally  to  resume  work,  this  meeting  do  adjourn  to 
Thursday,  the  26th  of  January,  1854. 

'^  Should  it,  however,  in  the  meantime  be  ascertained  that  many  of 
the  operatives  are  desirous  of  returning  to  their  work,  immectiate 
steps  will  be  taken  by  the  associated  masters  to  open  their  miila." 

It  had,  hitherto,  been  observetl  and  had  caused  much  comment  and 
aurprise,  thai  the  associated  masters  had  preserved  an  unbroken  si* 
lence  upon  all  the  questions  in  dispute  between  themselves  and 
operatives,  and  had  avoided  all  reply  to  arguments  directeil  to 
questions,  whether  urged  by  the  operatives  or  by  independent  ob*> 
servers.  About  this  time,  however,  tliey  saw  fit  to  break  tlua  knog 
silence  ;  perhaps  conceiving,  and  not  without  reason,  that  it  damaged 
them  in  the  minds  of  the  unbiased,  and  certainly  did  not  convince 
the  operatives.  Some  few  employers  began  now  to  ccmbat  the  state- 
ments of  the  delegates  as  to  their  wages  and  lists  of  prices^  by  letters 
addressed  to  the  newspapers,  and  placards  posted  upon  the  walla  ;  and 
at  length  the  Association  issued  a  formal  statement,  expkdning  the 
case  from  the  em{doyers'  point  of  view,  and  the  motives  which 
led  them  to  adopt  the  expedient  of  the  lock-oat.  This  documest 
as  follows  : — 

"  The  Prestox  Strike.  To  the  Public-  In  consequence  «f 
the  various  misrepresentati(ms  which  have  been  so  unbluahingly  pot 
forth  by  men  who  are  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the  workpec^ife 
in  the  present  struggle  with  their  employers,  we  feel  it  to  be  a  dntj 
to  ourselves  and  the  public  to  make  a  few  observations,  and  to  state 
a  few  fiicts  in  reference  thereto ;  and  we  offer  these  observatioas 
more  especially  to  the  attention  of  those  who  have  only  an  iniperiect 
acquaintance  with  the  factory  system,  as  well  as  to  the  1»ciorj 
operatives  in  this  and  other  districts,  whose  sympathies  and  aid  «re 
solicited  on  behalf  of  the  lian«ls  on  strike  in  this  town  and  uei«rhl>our- 
hoo<l,  and  who  are  liable  to  be  misled  by  the  ex  parte  statements  of 
those  whose  interest  it  is  imletiiiitely  to  prolong  the  strife. 

Wi*  wiU  not  condescend  to  notice  the  various  calumnies  wliieli 
are  daily  applied  to  the  masters,  believing  that  the  great  majorily  of 
the  workpeople  luive  no  sympathy  Avith  such  sentiments,  and  that 
the  gent-ral  character  of  the  employers  in  Prest(m  needs  not  fear  a 
comjwirison  with  those  of  other  districts.  Neither  do  we  tliink  it 
necessary  a^fuin  to  enter  at  lar»r<'  into  the  origin  of  the  dispute  further 
tlian  lo  .^tate  our  belief  that  the  dilierences  which  in  the  lirst  instance 
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existed,  wonld  luvre  been  arnuBged  sad  wovM  not  bare  resulted  in  a 
genend  stoppage  of  tlie  nuDi^iiiiid  h  not  bees  £or  the  inproper  inter- 
fivenoe  of  stiaiigerB  between  the  masten  sod  tbeir  bends. 

^li  is  Alleged  thai  tbe  workpeople  aie  ^locked  out,'  and  tberefore 
vDakle  to  work,  if  disposed, md  tiuit  tbenesters  want  'tostarre  tbem 
into  submission  ;'  bat  it  is  not  etaited  tiwi  tbe  eioeing  of  the  mills  watf 
eidj  reecM-ted  to  after  ihe  bands  in  several  of  tbem  had  stmek  work, 
orbad  given  notiee  to  tbat  effect,  ahboogb  an  advance  of  ten  per  eest 
bad  been  offered  to  tbem  in  Avgnst  last  upon  tbe  wages  paid  in  185SL 
Tbe  canses  in  wbidi  tbe  strike  onginated  were  care^j  inyestigated 
by  the  committee  of  the  Masters'  Association,  and  it  was  fonnd  that 
the  diflerences  between  tbe  demands  of  the  operatives  and  Ae  offers 
of  their  employers  were  so  exeeedingfy  small,  that  a  more  important 
qfoeatifla  than  that  of  wages  was  invohred,  and  that  these  firms  were 
to  be  made  tbe  vietime  ef  aa  organized  combination,  whose  avowed 
object  was  to  take  the  masters  in  ■oeeesaion,  and  comp^  them  to  ao- 
oepl  tbe  terms  of  tbe  nniooMta. 

*^  We  now  come  to  the  qneetion  of  wages^  about  wbidi  sonnicb  bar 
been  said  with  a  view  of  miideading  tbe  pablic.  Hie  leaders  of  this 
agitatiottafirm  that  several  rednetions  of  wages  have  taken  place  from 
time  to  time,  bnt  tbej  refer  more  particalariy  to  that  in  1^7,  and  to 
a  promise  stated  to  Imve  been  made  by  tbe  mastora  to  give  a  correa- 
pondiag  advance  when  trade  revived,  aeajostification  of  tbeir  demand 
for  an  advance  of  ten  per  cent.  We  at  once  admit  that  owing  to  the 
depressed  state  of  trade  in  1947  a  general  reduction  of  wages  took 
place  in  tbe  latter  part  of  that  year,  or  early  in  1848.  We  deny,  how* 
ever,  that  any  such  promise  was  made  by  tbe  masters  generally, 
aitbongb  this  might  have  been  done  by  some  individual  firms. 
Befixe  i^oeeeding  further  it  is  aeceasary  to  explain  that  meet  of  the 
work  done  in  fiKstories  ia  piecework,  and  that  the  prices  paid  are  in 
aU  cases  regulated  by  tbe  quality  of  tbe  raw  material,  and  tbe  state 
of  tbe  BHiGhinery.  For  instance — where  the  machinery  is  old,  there 
may  be  a  high  rate  of  piecework  and  the  weekly  earnings  low  ;  and 
where  tbe  machinery  is  modem,  and  embraces  all  the  recent  improve- 
ments, there  may  be  a  kwerrate  of  piecewoik  and  the  earnings  ceaa- 
pantively  high,  without  any  extra  exertion  on  the  part  of  tbe  faandsL 

^  Being  anxions  to  ascertain  the  difference  (if  any)  between  the 
earnings  of  tbe  varions  daasea  of  (^ratives  in  1847,  bdbre  tbe 
above-mentioned  reduction  took  place,  and  those  in  the  summer  <^ 
1853,  before  the  ten  per  cent,  was  demanded,  we  find,  from  tbo 
returns  furnished  us  firom  tbe  wi^es  books  of  several  large  and  influ* 
ential  firms,  that  instead  of  any  decrease,  there  has  been  an  actual 
increase,  varying  from  five  to  thirty  per  cent*,  after  making  due 
allowance  for  the  difference  in  the  hours  of  labofur  from  sixty-nine 
to  sixty  honrs  per  week.  We  have  not  thoa^t  it  necessary  to  extend 
these  inquiries,  not  having  the  atightest  doubt  that,  if  the  average  of  all 
the  mills  now  closed  had  been  taken,  tbe  result  woold  have  been  the 
aasne.  We  take  this  opportunity  of  stating,  lor  the  informaticm  of 
those  persons  whose  aid  and  contributions  are  solicited  for  the  bands, 
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tbat  in  a  well-regulated  Bpinning  and  wearing  eBtabliahmeDt,  the 
weekly  earnings  of  men  employed  therein  vary  from  12*.  to  35«. ; 
women  and  young  persons  Irom  Tf.  6d.  to  1S«.  ;  and  children  &om 
4«.  to  6f.,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  emplo3rment  and  the  dili- 
gence and  abili^  of  the  worker  ;  and  that  the  average  of  all  rlinnnn 
'of  bauds  in  such  an  establishment  is  about  10«.  each. 

"  In  reference  to  the  statements  so  frequeatly  made,  that  the  wages 
paid  in  Freston  are  much  lower  than  in  other  towns,  the  &ct  that 
this  town  has  hitherto  been  well  supplied  with  good  banda  suffi- 
ciently refutes  these  aaaertions,  which  are  put  forth  without  any  proof 
whatever. 

"In  corroboration  of  the  above,  we  would  refer  to  the  letters  of 
three  masters,  in  the  Pretton  Chronicle  of  the  24th  inst.,  respecting 
their  own  cases,  and  which,  we  feel  assured,  could  be  supported  bj 
many  others  of  a  similar  kind  ;  but  these  prove  that  wages  are  not 
generally  lower  here  than  elsewhere. 

"After  the  continuance  of  this  struggle  for  upwards  of  ten  weeks, 
the  operatives  still  persist  in  their  demands,  and  evince  the  nine 
indisposition  to  return  to  work,  although  the  masters  have  declared 
their  willingness  to  receive  applications,  and  as  soon  aa  they  were 
sufficiently  numerous  to  enable  them  to  open  their  mills,  immediate 
steps  woiUd  be  taken  to  that  effect.  No  applicatitms  of  any  coose- 
qnence  have  been  made,  and  the  dispute  appears  as  far  off  a  settlement 
as  ever. 

(By  order  of  the  Committee,) 

"John  Hdhbbk,  Secretary,  j>ro ma. 

"Pbestok,  Dee.  27,  1853." 

To  this  statement  the  Weavers'  Committee  replied  as  follows  : — 

"Pkeston  Lock-Oct. — To  the  Bbitish  Public. — In  consequence 
of  the  various  misrepresentations  which  have  been  so  onblusikingly 
put  forth  by  the  '  Masters'  Association  ;'  we,  the  Weavers'  Associa- 
tion, feel  it  to  be  a  duty  to  ourselves  and  the  public  to  publish  tlte 
following  answers : — 

"  1st. — Id  the  document  issued  yesterday  by  the  Masters' Committee^ 
Uiey  say,  '  that  the  differences  which  in  the  first  instance  existed 
would  have  been  arranged,  and  would  not  have  resulted  la  a  gesend 
stoppage  of  the  mills,  had  it  not  been  for  the  improper  intei^reuce 
of  strangers  between  the  masters  and  their  hands.'  We  beg  to  say 
distinctly,  that  no  itrangert  had,  either  properly  or  improperly, 
interfered  in  the  disputes  between  the  masters  and  their  luuids,  prr- 
vious  to  a  notice  being  given  for  a  general  stoppage. 

"2nd. — We  repeat,  that  we  have  been  'locked  out,  in  order  to 
starve  us  into  submission,'  not  because  we  objected  to  the  advanoes 
made  upon  the  price  paid  in  1852,  for  the  great  body  of  us  were 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  advances  given,  but  because  we  thought 
fit  to  give  our  own  money  to  support  some  four  mills'  hands  that 
had  disputes  with  their  employers,  the  primary  cause  of  our  syn- 
pathy  being,  that  tiieee  workpeople  had  been  denied  the  oppartunity 
of  explaining,  or  c<nung  to  an  arrangement  with  their  nqilf^m. 
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It  is  false  and  without  any  foundation  to  say  *  that  these  firms  were 
to  be  made  the  victims  of  an  organized  combination,  whose  avowed 
object  was  to  take  the  masters  in  succession,  and  compel  them  to 
accept  the  terms  of  the  unionists.'  We  deny  this  statement,  and 
challenge  them  to  substantiate  it.  We,  as  a  body,  have  never  done 
or  said  anything  to  justify  such  a  conclusion. 

"  3rd. — They  say,  *  We  at  once  admit  that,  owing  to  the  depressed 
state  of  trade  in  1847,  a  general  redaction  of  wages  took  place  ;' 
but  with  respect  to  the  promise  of  restoring  it  when  trade  revived, 
they  say,  *  We  deny,  however,  that  any  such  promise  was  made  by 
the  masters  generally,  although  this  might  have  been  done  by  some 
individual  firms.'  We  are  prepared  to  admit  that  every  employer 
in  the  town  did  not  make  that  promise :  there  were  several  firms 
where  had  the  hands,  or  any  portion  of  them,  raised  the  shadow  of 
an  objection  to  the  reduction,  or  solicited  a  promise  of  any  descrip- 
tion, they  would  have  received  summary  ejectment ;  and  such  a 
process,  in  the  state  of  the  labour  market  at  the  time,  would  have 
been  next  to  starvation  and  death  ;  but  the  promise  given  at  the 
firms  where  the  masters  allowed  them  some  little  ^freedom,'  was 
justly  considered  applicable  to  all,  and  consequently,  to  those  firms 
where  the  hands  dare  not  ask,  at  that  time,  to  be  other  than 
*  degraded  slaves.' 

"  4th. — They  say,  *  Being  anxious  to  ascertain  the  difference  (if 
any)  between  the  earnings  of  the  various  classes  of  operatives  in 
1847,  before  the  above  mentioned  reduction  took  place,  and  those  in 
the  summer  of  1863,  before  the  10  per  cent,  was  demanded,  we  find, 
from  the  returns  ^rnished  us  from  the  wages  book  of  several  large 
and  infiuential  firms,  that  instead  of  any  decrease,  there  has  been 
an  actual  increase,  varying  from  6  to  30  per  cent.,  after  making  due 
allowance  for  the  difierence  in  the  hours  of  labour,  from  sixty -nine 
to  sixty  hours  per  week.'  Grentlemen,  if  your  object  had  been  to  fur- 
nish statistical  data  of  the  benefit  and  blessings  which  have  resulted  from 
the  passing  of  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill  (that  bill  which  you  so  long  and 
so  zealously  opposed,  and  which  you  so  often  prophesied  would  be 
followed  by  ruinous  and  disastrous  results — ^by  the  bye,  we  are  told 
at  the  present  time,  that  if  you  cannot  succeed  in  reducing  our  wages 
ten  per  cent.,  it  will  be  followed  by  disastrous  ruin)  we  could  have 
understood  your  motive  ;  but  because,  by  our  untiring  exertions,  we 
have  succeeded  in  doing  as  much  work  in  sixty  hours  as  we  formerly 
tiid  in  sixty-nine  hours,  you  are  so  ungenerous  as  to  make  this  a  justifi- 
cation for  preventing  us  participating  in  the  general  prosperity  which 
has  followed  ;  but  you  say,  *  that  in  a  well  regulated  spinning  and 
weaving  establishment^  the  average  earnings  of  all  classes  of  hands 
are  about  lOs.  each.'  You  forget  to  tell  us  whose  well  regulated 
establishment  this  is  ;  but  if  all  establishments  where  the  average 
earnings  are  less  than  lOs.  per  week,  are  badly  regulated  establish- 
ments, we  are  prepared  to  prove  from  your  own  books,  if  you  will 
furnish  us  with  the  facility,  that  the  great  body  of  establishments 
anything  bat  *  well  regulated.' 
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<^5th.-^We  repeat  t^t  the  wages  paid  in  Prestoii  are  less  than 
what  are  paid  in  other  districts,  and  this  is  the  secret  came  of  the 
determination  of  the  workpeople  to  improye  their  ocmdition. 

**  6th. — We  refer  the  public  to  thel  etters  we  hare  sent  to  ^le 
Prestoii  papers,  in  answer  to  those  which  appeared  in  the  Ckrameie 
of  Saturday  last. 

'^  7th. — We  beg  to  say,  that  in  this  struggle  the  naeters  «re  the 
aggressors  ;  we  are  on  the  defensive  ;  we  were  (with  the  few  exoep- 
tions  referred  to)  satisfied  with  the  wages  given  us  before  the '  Leek- 
out ;'  we  understand  that  we  must  not  resume  work  unless  we  will 
submit  to  a  reduction  of  ten  per  cent. ;  we  have  cpflfered  to  have  the 
^(ue^tion  settled  upon  reasonable  terms,  but  *  no  Goncesst<Hi*  is  tiie 
terms  of  our  employers  ;  they  have  forced  us  to  rely  for  an  existence 
upon  aid  from  other  towns,  and  now  tell  us,  ^at  we  can  only  resume 
work  upon  condition  that  we  will  degrade  ourselves  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  by  accepting  a  reduction,  which  must  naturally  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  reduction  in  the  wages  of  those  who  have  so  generously 
saved  our  children  from  starvation.  Are  these  tiie  only  terms  of 
honourable  men  ?  will  it  be  the  interest  of  the  employers  of  Preston 
to  see  their  workpeople  both  degraded  and  dishonest  ? — ^We  think 
not ;  but  if  it  be,  we  tell  them  that  we  will  suffer  much  before  we 
will  submit  to  such  depravity. 

'^  In  conclusion,  we  again  reiterate,  that  we  are  prepared  at  any 

time  to  bring  this  dispute  to  an  honourable  and  reasonable  arrangement. 

"By  order  of  the  Power-loom  Weavers*  Committee, 

"James  Whallet,  Sec. 
«'  Committee  Room,  Preston*  Dee.  2Btk^  1858.*' 

It  were  needless  to  recapitulate  the  true  lacts  of  the  case,  already 
recorded  in  these  pages,  and  to  point  ont  from  them  how  for  bodi 
these  statements  are  erroneous. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  this  time  many  of  the  Prestoa 
masters  were  "  very  hard  put  to  it."    Many  (^  them  were  demroos 
of  getting  to  work,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  b^eve  that  some  of  the 
lesser  capitalists  apprehended  serious  difficulty  if  sonne  aid  were  noc 
afforded  them  by  their  brother  manufacturers  throughout  the  dicttrict. 
On  Tuesday,  the  27th  of  December,  the  manufocturers  who  attended 
the  Manchester  market  convened  a  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
into  consideration  the  position  of  the  Preston  masters.     This  BDeei> 
ing  was   attended  by  employers  of  labour   from   Mandiester   and 
Sidford,    Stockport,   Bury,   Ashton,    Staleybridge,  Glossop,  Hyde« 
Preston,  Darwen,  Bacup,  Bromley,  Colne,  Aocrington,  and  other 
places.    It  was  urged  that  the  contest  being  fought  out  in  Preston  ws» 
not  for  wages,  but  was  a  question  of  mastery,  in  which  they  wei^  all 
equally  interested  ;  that  the  Preston  masters  were  running  the  ri^k  of 
bankruptcy  for  the  establishment  of  a  principle  which  affected  tht 
whole  class  ;  that  that  class  ought  to  give  them  their  support ;  and 
that  as  extraneous  aid  had  been  thrown  into  Preston  on  the  side  of  the 
operatives,  the  same  description  of  asBistance  should  be  provided  to 
enable  the  masters  to  caiTy  on  the  wax  :   a  resolution  was   conse* 
queutly  passed,    "to  support  tlio  Preston   masters  in  the  present 
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Btnif^e."  In  fvtkravncfl  of  tith,  a  mwe  ^atansiTe  meeting  was 
held  at  the  offieee  of  Ueaara.  BichArdson  and  Whitwt>rtb,  Cor|M»«- 
tieo  Street,  Maoctiester,  on  the  following  Monday,  iriien  ihe  follow- 
ing reeolntiona  wvre  agreed  to.  ' 

"  1.  That  this  meetuig,  haring  taken  into  consideration  tlie  matter 
aaw  ia  dispute  betwixt  the  matter  epinitera  and  manu&cturers  of 
Preston  and  their  workpeople,  feels  that,  whQit  upon  all  ordinary 
occasions  it  woold  be  hi^ly  imdeeirabte  to  interfere  in  anj  local 
dispote  arising  oot  of  a  matter  of  discipline,  or  npoa  the  subject  of 
wages  (believing  that  the  unerring  principle  of  supply  and  demand 
b  th«  only  tnie  and  pennanant  regnlator  of  wages,  as  it  is  of  all 
other  articles  of  value),  is  of  opinion  that  the  present  stru^le  in 
Preston  is  organised  and  kept  np  by  paid  agents,  chiefly  strangers 
in  the  town,  whose  interest  it  ie  to  foment  a  spirit  of  insubordination 
and  dictMien  amongst  the  workpeople  towards  th^  employers,  and 
that  by  aa  extensive  o^a&iaatiou  for  these  objects,  these  parties 
are  now  lfl»ying  eontributioBB  from  our  workpeople  and  others,  in 
muiy  cases  by  threats  of  violence  and  by  intimidation;  and  seeing  also 
that  it  is  the  avowed  intention  of  these  parties,  wiion  they  shall  have 
gained  their  object  in  Preston,  to  '  subjugate,*  as  they  term  it,  the 
nMBO&cturers  of  other  towns  in  succession,  this  meeting  believes 
that  if  this  system  should  be  successfully  carried  out  in  Preston  ac- 
cording to  the  intentions  publicly  stated  by  these  parties,  it  would 
be  a  public  calamity,  utterly  subversive  of  the  best  int^csts  of  both 
empl^ers  and  employed,  uid  inv<dve  all  in  one  conmion  ruin.  It 
has  thus  bec(»ne  a  question  afiecting  the  interests  of  the  whole  trade ; 
and  consequently  tiis  meeting  feels  it  to  be  the  doty  of  alt  parties 
interested  to  co-operate  with  and  support  the  master  spinners  and 
mauuiacturerB  of  Preston  in  resisting  this  organization,  and  to  tender 
them  compensation  for  the  pecuniary  losses  they  are  incnrring  l^ 
tbe  present  turn-out  of  their  workpeople. 

"2.  That  this  meeting  is  ananimonsly  of  opinion  diat  the  most 
equitable  method  of  rendering  pecuniary  assistance  t«  the  Preston 
masters  is  by  a  contribution  ^rom  each  employer  of  a  per  centage 
npon  the  total  amount  of  weekly  wages  paid  by  him,  and  it  is  hereby 
agreed  that  a  fund  shall  be  fortiiwith  raised  upon  this  basis. 

"  3.  That  the  treasurer  of  this  iund,  togetiier  with  other  gentle- 
mm  now  present,  be  a  special  committee,  to  act  with  the  committee 
bo  be  appointed  by  the  iSeston  masters,  in  the  receipt  and  apportion- 
ment of  the  fund,  from  which  no  payment  shall  be  made  except  by 
cheque,  to  be  signed  by  two  members  of  the  committee  and  the 
troaeurer. 

"  4.  That  a  call  of  Jive  per  cent,  upon  the  total  wages  of  each  em- 
I^yer  be  pud  weekly  until  the  strike  be  ended,  and  that  tiie  same 
be  paid  to  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  District  Banking  Ctnnpany 
to  tbe  credit  of  the  *  Master  Spinners'  and  Mannftcturers*  Defence 
Fund,'  and  that  the  first  payment  be  made  on  or  before  Saturday  next." 

As  the  accounts  <^  this  defence  fund  have  not  been  made  public, 
we  are  tinable  to  state  tbe  amount  of  pecuniary  assistance  rendered. 
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It  is  believed,  however,  to  have  amounted  to  a  considerable  sum  ; 
sufficient  at  any  rate  to  enable  the  Preston  employers  to  continue  the 
dispute  ;  and  whether  it  was  large  or  small,  it  is  certain  that  some 
of  the  subscribers  to  the  fund  found  it  an  uncomfortable  burden 
long  before  the  termination  of  the  dispute.  Messrs.  Richardson  and 
Whitworth,  the  secretaries  to  this  fund,  advertised  a  statement  reca- 
pitulating the  case  of  the  Preston  masters,  and  when  their  functions 
ceased,  a  long  report  was  published,  distinguished,  we  are  constrained 
to  say,  by  the  singular  inaccuracy  of  its  facts,  and  the  evident  unfair- 
ness of  its  deductions. 

It  was  at  the  time  suggested  that  the  Associated  Masters,  in  thus 
extending  assistance  to  their  Preston  brethren,  were  moved  by  other 
considerations  than  the  establishment  of  a  principle.  They  were,  in 
fact,  paying  money  to  their  rivals  to  stay  out  of  the  market,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  during  this  strike  business  left  Preston 
for  other  districts  which  has  never  returned  back  to  it. 

In  the  beginning  of  January,  the  London  Society  of  Arts,  actuated 
by  a  very  laudable  desire  to  do  something  towards  promoting  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  facts,  if  not  a  pacification  between  the 
parties,  issued  the  following  notification  : — 

"  The  Council  of  the  Society  or  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manu- 
factures, and  Commerce,  having  had  the  recent  disputes  between 
the  employers  and  employed  in  the  manufacturing  districts  under 
their  serious  consideration,  are  of  opinion  that  this  Society  may  Iv 
made,  in  some  degree,  instrumental  in  promoting  a  clear  knowledpe 
of  the  facts  and  principles  involved  in  the  questions  at  issue,  and  may 
offer  a  neutral  ground  upon  which  both  parties  may  fairly  and  tem- 
perately discuss  the  best  modes  of  either  preventing  the  outbreak  of 
such  disastrous  quarrels,  or  terminating  them  as  speedily  and  eatis^ 
factorily  as  possible  to  all  parties  when  they  arise. 

**  The  Council  therefore  propose,  in  the  first  place,  to  hold  a  Confe- 
rence, to  which  they  will  invite  the  general  associations  of  masters  an^i 
operatives  at  Manchester,  and  the  local  associations  of  Manchester, 
and  the  local  associations  of  masters  and  operatives  at  Preston,  to  ?en*i 
each  a  representative.  They  also  propose  to  invite  to  the  conferenc*' 
an  equal  number  of  those  who  took  the  most  prominent  part  on  either 
side  of  the  late  dispute  among  the  mechanical  engineers.  It  will  fur- 
ther be  the  care  of  the  Council  to  bring  to  the  conference,  without 
bias  on  one  side  or  other,  as  many  as  possible  of  those  who,  without 
being  involved  in  the  labour  question  as  partisans,  have  studied  and 
mastered  its  various  bearings.  The  Council  propose  to  regulate  tli»* 
order  of  the  proceedings  so  that  they  may  have  a  practical  tendency, 
and  a  business  character,  and  not  degenerate  into  vague,  noi*y,  or 
useless  declamation.  For  this  purpose,  each  speaker  will  be  strictly 
limited  to  a  few  minutes  on  each  topic  ;  and,  that  digression  roar  be 
readily  checked,  the  whole  subject  will  be  defined  and  divided  into 
distinct  propositions,  such  as  the  following  : — 

"  1.  Combinations. — ^Are  they  objectionable,  whether  set  on  foot  by 
employers  or  employed,  as  a  means  of  influencing  the  value  of  lalKmr? 
Would  a  law  of  limited  liability  in  partnerships  tend  to  render  such 
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combinatioDs  unneceMsry?  Do  they  remove  the  questions  with 
which  they  deal  from  the  privacy  of  ordinary  trade  mauagemeDt,  and 
place  them  under  public  cognizance,  and,  if  bo,  how  may  that  pub- 
licity be  most  simply  and  efibctually  secured?  Ought  any  legislative 
provision,  or  other  arrangement,  to  be  made  by  which  the  right  of 
association,  if  obviouaty  exercised  to  the  detriment  of  the  community, 
might  be  controlled  or  neutralieed? 

"  2.  Strikes  and  Lock-outs. — Should  partial  strikes,  intended  to  take 
the  masters  of  a  locality  iu  detail,  be  mot  bylock-outs?  What  other 
raeaaa  are  likely  to  be  effectual  in  terminating  them? 

"  3.  Wages. — Doee  pajnnent  by  piecework  alter  substantially  the 
nature  of  the  relations  which  would  exist  between  employer  and  em- 
ployed were  the  latter  day  or  weekly  labourers  ?  Can  lists  of  prices 
for  piecework  be  equitably  drawn  up  so  as  to  meet  the  varied  cir- 
cumstances of  different  machinery,  different  management,  different 
localities,  and  the  constant  progress  of  improvement?  Ought  manu- 
facturers to  bind  together  their  associations  within  the  limits  of  a 
minimum  scale  of  prices  for  piecework  ?  Ought  the  operative  to 
share  beyond  the  value  of  his  labour  in  the  increased  productiveness 
of  improved  machinery? 

"  The  Council  propose  that  no  resolutions  should  be  adopted  except 
where  unanimity  prevwls.  While  they  venture,  for  convenience 
sake,  to  prescribe  the  order  of  the  proceedings,  thoy  intend  to  observe 
a  strict  neutrality.  They  have  fixed  upon  Tuesday,  the  24th  day  of 
January,  for  holding  the  conference,  which  is  hereby  convened  at 
the  Society's  House,  John  Street,  Adolphi,  punctually  at  ten  a.k." 

The  conference  here  proposed  was  held  at  the  house  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor  in  the  chair,  on  Monday,  the  30th  of 
January ;  but  although  attended  by  a  numerous  and  highly  respectable 
audience,  the  manufacturers  kept  aloof.  Mr.  Ainsworth,  formerly 
the  secretary  of  the  Masters'  Association,  was  present,  but  in  his 
private  capacily,  and  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  proceedings, 
otherwise  than  as  a  listener,  Mr.  Cowell  appeared  for  the  Preston 
operatives  and  made  a  statement,  the  most  important  point  in  which 
appears  to  have  been  hie  denial  of  the  charge  against  the  unionists 
that  they  had  intended  to  take  the  masters  in  detail.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  conference  Mr.  Ernest  Jones  attempted  to  get  up 
a  scene,  and  on  being  called  to  order  denounced  the  meeting  "  in  the 
name  of  the  working-classes,"  and  lefl  the  room.  Nothing  resulted 
frQm  the  discussion  beyond  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman. 

Mr,  Edward  Hollins,  of  the  Royal  Sovereign  Mill,  was  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Masters'  Association  at  the  time  when,  by  locking  up  his 
mill,  he  apparently  adhered  to  their  policy,  Mr.  IloUins  stood  in  & 
very  peculiar  situation  with  regnrd  to  bis  operatives  ;  for  he  waa 
trilling  to  give  them  the  required  advance  upon  all  his  sort^  but  one: 
on  that  sort  (which  was  bis  lowest)  he  resolutely  refused  to  give  an 
advance  of  10  per  cent.,  because  be  had  already  granted  a  very  con- 
siderable advance  upon  it,  and  therefore  he  held  it  to  be  unreasonable 
that  an  eqoat  percentage  should  be  demanded  upon  all  his  sorts.  When 
Mr,  Hollins  locked  up  his  mill,  he  did  so  upon  the  question  of  authority, 
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whether  he  was  to  xnako  an  independent  bargain  witii  his  operativ«0| 
or  be  subject  to  the  dictation  of  a  committee  o£  unionists  ;  for  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  persons  in  his  employ  would  have  been 
willing  to  come  to  some  arrangement  ¥rith  him  had  it  not  been  fyr 
the  interference  of  the  delegates.     When  he  closed  his  mill,  he  sup- 
posed that  the  Masters'  Association  were  going  to  fight  ti[ie  batde 
upon  the  same  ground  ;  but  when  he  found,  from  the  tenor  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  4th  of  November,  that  they  were  fighting  rather  for 
the  10  per  cent.,  he  felt  that  he  was  standing  alone  in  the  miftter. 
At  the  beginning  of  1854,  when  the  condition  of  his  trade  rendered 
it  desirable  for  him  to  open  his  mill,  he  saw  that  it  would  be  unwise 
for  him  to  ofier  himself  a  sacrifice  to  a  principle  which  all  the  o^er 
employers  had  (in  his  opinion)  deserted.     Entertaining  this  idea,  he 
made  preparations  for  the  re-opening  of  his  mill,  and  announced  to  his 
former  workpeople  that  he  would  supply  them  with  work,  and  make 
such  arrangements  as  to  prices  as  might  be  mutually  agreed  vpon. 
But  the  leaders  of  the  operatives  would  not  permit  this  ;  they  would 
suffer  no  arrangement  to  be  completed  which  had  not  previously  been 
ratified  by  their  consent.     Consequently,  on  the  morning  of  the  9tfa 
of  January,  when  Mr.  HoUins  opened  his  mill,  the  Weavers'  Com- 
mittee prohibited  the  operatives  from  going  into  it  by -a  public  notice. 
Mr.  HoUins  continued  to  keep  his  mill  running,  and  to  provide  work 
for  all  who  offered  themselves  ;  but  although  the  number  of 
gradually  and   steadily  increased,  the  quality  of  the  labour 
not  equal  to  the  requirements  of  his  tziide,  which  were  such  as  to 
demand  the  most  skilful  operatives.     For  this  reason,  and  finding  that 
a  large  proportion  of  his  work  was  either  entirely  spoiled  or  greatly 
depreciated,  Mr.  Ilollins  found  it  necessary  to  make  another  endea- 
vour to  arrange  with  his  own  hands.      After  some  negotiation  this 
was  happily  effected,  on  the  basis  of  a  mutual  concession,  the  <^>era- 
tivcs  agreeing  to  accept  an  advance  of  about  4  per  cent,  upon  dfee 
disputed  sort;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  February  the 
operatives  who  had  been  employed  at  the  Royal  Sov^eign  MUl 
previous  to  the    lock-out  resumed  work  with  the  best   possible 
feeling  towards  their  employer.     It  was  some  indication  of  the  spirit 
which  really  animated  the  workpeople  at  this  time,  that,  bei<m 
resuming  work,  they  held  a  meeting,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to 
treat  the  operatives  who  had  already  accepted  Mr.  Hollins's  offer  to 
provide  work  (and  who  had  been  working  as  "  Knobsticks  "•)  with 
friendliness  and  cordiality.     For  making  this  compromise  with  his 
hands,  Mr.  Hollins  was  greatly  blamed  by  the  Associated  Mastoid 
who  still  contended  that  an3rthing  in  the  nature  of  a  concession 
degrading  to  the  employing  body;  but  by  unbiased  observers  his 
duct  was  deservedly  cited  as  an  independent  and  laudable  example 
of  wise  conciliation.     In  quoting  this  case,  it  should  always  be  remem* 

*  This  word  is  nuggeBtire.  In  former  strikes  tho«e  operativoB  who  chose  to 
act  indcpendentlj  of  the  Unions  were  chastised  with  the  reality  of  the  K'ncb^ 
Hick.  Happily,  the  name  now  is  all  that  remains  of  a  rerj  ruffianly  branch  of 
I^ynoh  Law. 
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bered  that  it  wu  a  compromise  and  not  a  victory  to  either  jiarty. 
Of  this  the  operatives  tiiemselves  seemed  to  be  perfectly  aware  ; 
lor,  neither  at  the  time  nor  afterwards,  was  there  the  sliglitL'sl  indica- 
tion of  any  boastfal  or  exalting  spirit  with  regard  to  Mr   llnllins. 

On  the  24tb  of  Jantaary  the  Spinners'  Del^ates  pulili-ln-!  n  very 
important  document,  which  stated  the  prices  paid  at  so\i'::il  of  the 
leading  spinning-mills  in  Preston,  and  compared  them  with  tin:  prices 
paid  elsewhere.  Prom  this  iengfhy  statement  the  following  most 
prominent  examples  may  be  aelecl«d. 

"  Prices  paid  for  Iland-mnte  Spinning  in  Bolton.  —  Twist  : 
Connts,  36's  ;  spindles,  612  ;  2t.  6d.  per  1000  hanks. 

"  Prices  paid  for  Hand-male  Spinning  at  Tatloe's  Mill,  I'roston. 
— Tmist:  Counts,  S^a  ;  spindles,  600  ;  1*.  6J(l  per  1000  lisnk-<,  or 
2«.  2d.  per  1000  draws. 

"More  paid  per  1000  hanks  in  Bolton  than  in  Preston. — 1  l\d.,  or 
about  30  per  cent. 

"  Prices  paid  for  Hand-mole  Spinning  in  Bolton.  —  Twist : 
Counts,  36's  ;  Hpindles,  612  ;  2».  6rf.  per  1000  hanks. 

"  Prices  paid  for  Hand-mule  Spinning  at  Mr.  AiNSWOHTir's,  in 
Preston,  the  masters*  secretary.  —  Twi»(:  Counts,  SO".-!  ;  fipindles, 
612  ;  It.  6d.  per  1000  hanks,  or  2t.  l^d.  per  1000  drawn. 

"  More  paid  per  1000  honka  in  Bolton  than  in  Preston. — Is.,  or 
Bboat75  per  cent.     Bravo!  Mr.  Secretary. 

"Prices  paid  for  self-acting  in  Blackburn. — Twist:  Cr<ants,  32' !>; 
spindles,  694  ;  3«.  9jff.  per  lOOlbs.  Allowing  6jr/.  per  lOOlbs.  I'gr 
creeler. 

"Prices  paid  at  Seed's  Mill,  Preston. — Twiit:  Counts,  3  2's  ;  spin- 
dles, 694  ;  2*.  Id.  per  lOOlhs.     CrecJcr  piud  by  master. 

"Prices  paid  more  in  Blackburn  than  in  Preston. — In.  2il.  per 
lOOlbs.,  or  about  50  per  cent. 

*'  Prices  paid  for  Solf-aeting  Minding  in  Ashtos.  fVfft :  C'onnts, 
86*8  ;  spindles,  720  ;  \\\d.  per  thousand  hanks. 

"  Prices  paid  for  Self-acting  Minding  at  Calvekt'b,  in  Preston. 
— Weft:  Counts,  34's  ;  spindles,  774  ;  lid.  per  1000  hatik^. 

"More  paid  in  Ashton  than  in  Preston. — 3jrf.  or  50  per  cfnt. 

"  Well  done  !  thou  good  and  faithful  servant ;  enter  thon  into  the 
joy  of  thy  lord — Mammon  !" 

Although  the  accuracy  of  this  statement  was  not  wholly  unim- 
peachable, but,  on  the  contrary,  was  in  some  instances  sueeessfiilly 
disproved,  it  created  an  impression  (probably  not  altogether  un- 
firanded)  that  the  prices  paid  for  spinning  in  Preston  were  generally 
lower  than  those  .paid  at  Bolton,  Manchester,  Stockport,  and  the 
oAier  towns  quoted  in  the  statement. 

Id  accordance  with  its  previous  resolution,  the  As«ociiilion  of 
BCastor  Spinners  and  Manufacturers  held  their  adjourned  meeting  at 
the  Bull  Hotol,  on  Thursday,  the  26th  of  January,  when  iha  follow- 
iof  resolution  was  passed  : — 

"That  this  meeting  (deeply  regretting  that  although  the  npjilica- 
tioDS  ibr  woi^  since  the  29th  of  December  last  have  been  moio  mimo- 
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rouB  than  at  anj  previous  period  of  the  turn-out,  still  thej  have  not 
been  sufficiently  general  to  enable  the  masters  to  resume  work)  do,  at 
its  rising,  adjourn  to  Thursday,  the  23rd  of  February  next,  with  the 
understanding  that,  should  it  be  ascertained  in  the  meantime  that 
there  is  an  increased  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  operatives  to  return 
to  their  work,  immediate  steps  will  be  taken  by  the  Associated 
Mastebs  to  open  their  mills,  and  effective  measures  adopted  to  protect 
the  operatives  against  any  improper  interference  or  molestation." 

The  concluding  sentence  of  this  resolution  bore  reference  to  the 
very  unjustifiable  endeavours  of  the  operatives  to  interfere  with  the 
free  action  of  those  who  were  accepting  work  at  Mr.  Hollins's  mill 
(the  conciliation  before  referred  to  not  having  then  been  arranged)  by 
mobbing  them  and  picketting  the  mill.  We  do  not  urge  it  as  an 
excuse,  but  simply  as  an  explanation  of  this  conduct,  that  the  opera- 
tives had  executed  no  bond  to  preserve  the  unity  of  their  body,  and 
that  consequently  they  were  unable  to  put  in  motion  any  such  covert 
coercive  influence  as  the  threat  of  a  suit  for  £5000. 

The  effect  of  the  foregoing  resolution  upon  the  temper  of  the 
operatives  and  their  leaders,  may  be  inferred  from  the  foUowiing 
resolutions  passed  at  the  meeting  of  delegates  held  at  the  Tem- 
perance Hall  on  the  Sunday  immediately  following  the  meeting  of 
the  masters  : — 

*'  Ist. — That  no  more  deputations  from  the  weavers  wait  upon  the 
employers  of  Preston. 

"  2nd. — That  in  consequence  of  the  employers  of  Preston  having 
agreed  to  adjourn  the  opening  of  their  mills  until  the  23rd  instant, 
this  meeting  of  delegates  resolves  to  carry  into  effect  the  two  follow- 
ing resolutions,  viz. : — 

"  3rd. — That  in  the  opinion  of  the  delegates  here  assembled,  emi- 
gration is  not  only  one  of  the  safest  and  surest  means  of  thinning  the 
labour  market,  but  is  the  best  plan  that  can  be  adopted  to  bring  this 
strike  to  a  speedy  conclusion,  and  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  strikes 
in  future. 

''4th. — That  the  delegates  of  the  Central  Committee  pledge  them* 
selves,  on  behalf  of  the  districts  they  represent,  not  only  to  support 
the  Preston  operatives,  but  to  raise  a  fund  to  emigrate  ail  operatiTes 
who  are  willing  to  leave  a  land  of  oppression  for  one  of  freedom.** 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  intentions  of  the  masters  when  they 
published  their  resolution  adjourning  the  meeting  to  the  23rd  of 
February,  they  very  speedily  abandoned  them  ;  for  on  the  afternoon 
of  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  February,  the  town  was  not  a  little  surprised 
by  the  appearance  of  the  following  notice,  announcing  that  the  mills 
would  be  opened  on  the  following  morning,  and  would  be  kept  run- 
ning in  readiness  for  volunteers  : — 

**  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Associated  Masters,  held  at  the  Boll 
Hotel,  in  Preston,  on  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  February,  1854,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved,  that  in  consequence  of  the  greatly  increased 
disposition  shown  by  the  ojxjratives  to  resume  work  since  the  meetini^ 
of  the  Associated  Masters  on  the  26th  of  January  last,  and  firmly  be- 
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'  lieving  that  large  numbers  have  been  deterred  irom  openly  manifest- 
ing a  desire  to  free  themselves  from  their  present  leaders,  and  to  re- 
turn to  their  respective  employment,  only  by  fear  of  ill-treatment,  and 
of  the  loss  of  their  present  means  of  subsistence ;  this  meeting  is  of 
opinion  that  the  time  has  at  length  arrived  when  it  is  incumbent  on 
the  masters,  in  fulfilment  of  the  pledges  repeatedly  given  hj  them,  to 
re-open  the  mills,  in  the  hope  of  thereby  bringing  this  unfortunate 
and  protracted  dispute  to  an  end,  and  of  rescuing  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood from  that  wide-spread  and  rapidly  increasing  distress  from 
which  they  are  now  unhappily  suffering. 

'*  Public  notice,  therefore,  is  hereby  given,  that  the  several  mills  of 
the  Associated  Masters  will  be  re-opened,  and  will  be  prepared  for 
a  resumption  of  work  to-morrow  (Thursday)  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  upon  the  terms  and  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  passed 
on  the  4tli  of  November  last ;  and  all  persons  desirous  of  obtaining 
employment  may  depend  upon  constant  work,  and  are  reminded  that 
the  masters  are  pledged  and  are  fully  determined  to  protect  them 
against  any  improper  interference  or  molestation." 

In  the  first  moment  of  surprise,  the  operatives  held  a  great  open-air 
meeting,  and  pledged  themselves  not  to  resume  work  without  the  10 
per  cent. ;  but,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  following  week,  the  policy 
of  the  masters'  movement  was  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  die  fact  diat 
about  1,600  persons  had  accepted  employment  in  the  different  mills. 
In  one  very  important  respect  die  opening  of  the  mills  affected  the  cause 
of  the  operatives  ;  for  it  compelled  the  Poor-law  Guardians  to  refuse 
relief  to  all  persons  able  to  work.  The  operatives  inveighed  very 
bitterly  against  the  Guardians  for  this;  but  it  was  clear  that  there  was 
no  option  in  the  matter  :  the  law  was  imperative. 

Besides  Mr.  Hollins,  whose  conciliation  with  his  hands  took  place 
this  week,  two  other  manufacturers  made  arrangements  with  theirs, 
and  it  was  computed  that  altogether  2,500  hands  had  resumed 
work  in  Preston  since  the  issue  of  the  resolutions  of  the  8th  of 
February.  The  leaders  of  the  operatives  were  too  acute  not  to  see 
their  peril,  and  accordingly  we  find  them  straining  every  nerve  to 
inflame  and  support  the  agitation.  Their  harangues  became  more 
declamatory,  and  their  placards  grew  wilder  in  tone.  The  central 
committee,  meeting  in  Manchester,  addressed  the  working  classes  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  appealed  to  them  in  '*  the  sacred  name  of 
Union,  to  cherish  and  protect  principles  for  the  espousal  of  which  so 
many  victims  have  suffered  fine  and  imprisonment  at  the  hands  of  the 
ruthlesSy  relentless  J  rapacious^  and  tyrant  capitalists  of  this  town;  and, 
lasdy,  we  call  on  you,  in  the  name  of  your  own  wives  and  children,  whom 
you  are  pledged  before  Heaven  to  protect,  to  pour  in  your  contribu- 
tions a  little  while  longer;  and,  Heaven  approving  of  our  just  cause, 
we  will  for  ever  crush  that  hydra-headed  monster  ^  Capital^  that  has 

for  such  a  length  of  time  made  our  homesteads  the  abode  of  misery ^ 
wantf  and  all  die  concomitant  evils  inseparably  connected  with  such  a 
state  of  being  ;   for  be  it  remembered  that,   '  hb  who  knowinolt 
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Mr.  Michael  Gallaher,  Becretary  to  the  Preston  epumers'  eommittiee, 
oonchides  a  Terj  Iridi  address  with  asking  the  operatives  whether 
they  are  prepared  to  desert  their  cause,  and  himself  supplies  answer : 

^'LeT  £yi:RT  WOBKING  MAN,  WOKAK,  AKD  CHILD  IK  PrBSTOIT 
EXCLAIM,  So  HELP  US,  GOD,  NSTKR  !  KEYSR  ! !  KEVEB  !  !  !  AkJ> 
MAT   GrOD   PROTECT  THE   BIGHT." 

On  Thursday,  the  23rd  of  February,  the  Masters'  Associmtion 
followed  up  its  new  line  of  policy,  by  the  publication  of  the  following 
resolution,  passed  at  its  adjourned  meeting  : — 

*'  That  the  several  mills  of  the  Associated  Masters  having  been  re* 
opened  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  adopted  at  their  last  meet- 
ing, and  several  of  them  having  had  a  sufficient  number  of  hands  to 
enable  them  to  commence  work,  and  to  get  into  partial  operation  ;  and 
this  meeting,  believing  that  great  numbers  of  the  operatives  are  still 
prevented  resuming  work  through  intimidation  and  fear  of  personal 
violence,  pledges  itself  to  continue  to  afford  all  the  protection  in  its 
power  to  every  person  engaged  at  the  several  mills,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  resist  to  the  utmost  that  spirit  of  dictation  and  interference 
on  the  part  of  strangers  to  which  the  present  unhappy  differences 
are  mainly  attributable. 

**  That  this  meeting,  at  its  rising,  do  adjourn  to  Thursday,  the  25rd 
of  March,  1854." 

Finding,  however,  that  the  accession  of  volunteers  to  the  mills  was 
not  so  speedy  as  they  desired,  they  now  put  in  motion  a  acheine  for 
importing  operatives  into  Preston  to  take  the  places  of  those  who  per* 
sisted  in  revising  compliance  with  their  terms. 

The  following  placard  was  printed  and  circulated  very  widely 
over  England  and  Ireland : — 

"RE-OPENING  OF  THE  MILLS  AT  PRESTON. 

"  Wakted  a  large  number  of  Factory  Operattvks  and  young 
persons  of  both  sexes  desirous  of  obtaining  employment  in  fiictories* 
with  whom  permanent  engagements  will  be  made  on  liberal  terms. 

**  The  present  offers  a  favourable  opportunity  for  large  families  desi- 
rous of  removing  to  the  manufacturing  districts. 

**  Application  to  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Masters'  Asso- 
ciATiON,  Preston. 

«'  Febniary  28rd,  1864.** 

They  took  into  their  employ  agents,  who  travelled  about  the  coim* 
try,  especially  in  Ireland  and  in  the  agricultural  counties  of  England, 
inducing  young  people  to  come  to  Preston  and  leam  the  operatioiis 
of  the  cotton  manufacture.  It  was  charged  against  these  agents  at 
the  time  that  in  the  performance  of  their  duty  they  were  goiitj  of 
deceiving  the  people  whom  they  so  induced;  that  diey  exaggerated 
the  average  rate  of  earnings,  and  concealed  the  proportionate  expense 
of  living,  and  that,  when  such  a  statement  could  be  safely  haswded, 
they  even  assured  the  recruits  that  the  disputes  at  Preston  bad  been 
amicably  concluded,  and  that  only  a  few  extra  hands  were  wanted  to 
supply  the  vacancies  in  the  mills.  It  is  quite  certain  that  many  of 
t  hese  immigrants,  after  their  arrival  in  Preston,  ocmiplained  bitterly 
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of  hftving  been  decoived,  uid  ezpreeBed  considerable  surprii^e  oa 
uoertainiog  the  re*l  poBitton  of  aS&irs  tbare.  In  opposition  to  thc^ 
taoticB  of  the  HttBters' Association  die  delegates  were  not  idl«.  On 
die  Mooday  after  the  isfloe  c^  the  foregoing  placard,  abont  eixty  per- 
acKiB  were  broi^ht  by  train  frras  Hancbestei-.  under  the  care  of  one 
of  the  ag^its  ^  the  Uasten'  Associadon;  but  before  they  could  be 
got  away  froax  the  station,  and  in  their  progn'Hs  through  the  streets  of 
the  town,  most  of  them  were  indaoed  to  leavu  their  condactorti,  and 
acoompany  the  smuaaries  of  the  uniooiats,  by  whom  they  were  led 
in  triumph  to  the  "Farmer's  Arms,"  where  they  wore  treated  to  meat 
asd  drinli,  and  then  seat  badt  again  to  Mancheat^r.  In  order  to 
prevent  a  repedtion  «f  this,  the  Aaaociatioti  hired  a  house  closely 
approximadng  to  die  nulway  station,  wiiich  they  titt«d  up  and  called 
■*  The  Factokt  Ihhigrants'  Home" — which  title  was  jwintedupon 
a  sign-board  and  conspicuously  fastened  over  the  dour  of  the  house. 
la  its  immediate  results,  the  experiment  was  not  very  snccessfu.1  ; 
for  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  immigrants  were  utterly  use- 
lees  to  the  masters.  The  oorrespondent  of  a  Loudon  journal, 
wridog  Irom  pereooal  observMion,  gave  the  following  ])ictiirc  of  tho 
immigrants  : — 

"  The  Iri^  who  were  t^  first  to  arrive,  presented  a  picture  of 
wretchednesB  and  squalor  which  it  would  be  difficult,  if  desirable,  to 
realize.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  how  such  a  collection  of  filthy 
unfortonateH  could  be  got  together,  and  their  state  may  be  imagined 
tihea  it  ia  known  that  forty  of  them  are  so  bad  that  the  masters  con 
aa^  no  use  of  diem.  An  empty  bouse  opposite  the  railway  station 
has  been  couTerted  into  a  sort  of  barracks  for  the  reception  of  the 
immigrantB,  and  a  policetnan  who  entered  this  placo  on  the  morning 
after  the  arrival  of  the  irieh,  \eh  it  immediately  nauseated  to  sick- 
ness. Some  of  die  recruits  from  the  north  of  England  are  mora 
saUsfactory,  and  some  &mUies  frota  Buckinghamshire  ecem  clean, 
heathy,  and  respectable.  On  Monday  some  amusement  was  ci'cated 
by  the  arrival  of  a  batch  of  female  volnntwrs,  rather  gaily  attired, 
and  with  veils  ;  they  seemed  very  much  amused  at  the  adventure, 
and  it  is  thought  dial  they  will  not  stick  to  weaving  very  long. 
Many  stories  are  afloatabout  the  conduct  of  the  imtnigronts,  espe- 
cially the  Irish.  Stmie  of  those  who  fell  to  the  lot  of  an  associated 
master  are  said  to  have  celebrated  their  advent  by  procuring  ii  little 
whiskey,  upon  die  strength  of  which  they  thrashed  an  overlooker; 
others  said  lliat  they  needn't  expect  them  to  t^ct  up  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning  ;  in  another  factory,  the  new  cumers  arc  said  to  have 
mo  away  in  a  fKght  directly  the  machinery  was  put  in  motion.  At 
one  mill,  this  morning,  nine  of  tJie  Irish  turned  out,  on  the  ground 
that  they  had  not  been  iumished  widi  sufficient  food,  and  certainly 
their  oondition  seemed  most  deplorable.  .  .  .  The  expense  to  the 
masters  must  be  enormous." 

Kext  week,  the  same  correspondent  wrote  : — 

"On  Monday  moraiag,  thirty-five  low  Irish  were  brought  from 
Z  happened  to  tw  at  the  station  when    their  effects 
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were  being  removed  from  the  traia,  and  I  saw  bedding  so  full  of 
Termin  that  the  porters  had  to  Bcald  the  trucks,  aad  even  the  pave- 
ment of  the  station  with  boiling  water.  The  rwlway  officials  are 
greatly  to  be  blamed  for  permitting  such  filthy  goods  to  be  trans- 
ported. Some  of  the  Associated  Masters  meet  the  trains  by  whieh 
immigrants  arc  expected,  attended  by  a  great  posse  of  police,  firemen, 
and  specials.  The  polite  manner  with  which  these  otherwise  haughty 
gentlemen  hand  the  females  out  of  the  carriages,  inquiring  after  their 
bundles,  and  even  dandling  the  babies,  affords  considerable  amusement 
to  the  bystanders." 

The  importation  of  this  moss  of  filth  and  pauperism  into  the  town 
bacome  a  grave  question  with  some  of  the  middle-class  iohobituits, 
'who  gave  vent  to  their  feelings  on  the  point  in  the  following  petitioa 
b)  Parliament ; — 

"  To  the  honourable  the  Commotit  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

in  Parliatnent  asiembled. 
"The  petition  of  the  undersigned  Inhabitant  Householders  and  Rate- 
payers of  the  Borough  and  Township  of  Preston,  in  the  Coanty 
of  Lancaster, 
"Humbly  Showetb, — That  your  petitioners  have  noticed  the  intro- 
duction into  your  Honourable  House  of  a  bill  to  abolish  in  England 
and  Wales  the  compulsory  removal  of  the  poor,  on  the  ground  of 
Battlement,  and  to  make  provision  for  the  more  equitable  distributioa 
of  the  charging  of  relief  in  unions.  That  under  ordinary  circnm- 
Btances  your  petitioners  would  have  hailed  the  introduction  of  such 
a  measure  with  great  satisfaction,  but  under  the  present  peculiar 
situation  of  the  town,  your  petitioners  believe  that  unless  ibe 
borough  and  township  of  Preston  is  specially  exempted  from  the 
provisions  of  the  said  bill,  that  it  will  bring  ruin  upon  a  large  portion 
of  the  respectable  ratepayers.  That  the  present  extraordinary  con- 
dition of  the  town  arises  from  the  importation  of  a  large  number  o( 
unskilled  pauper  labourers,  brought  into  the  town  and  located  at  the 
instance  of  a  combination,  styling  itself  the  Associated  Masters  of 
l*reston.  That  the  respective  members  of  the  before-named  combt- 
iiation,  acting  under  the  s^le  or  denomination  of  the  'Associate*! 
Masters  of  Preston,'  binds  each  of  its  members  by  a  bond  to  o)>ey  ati 
ijniere  passed  by  a  majority  of  its  members,  failing  in  which  the 
respective  members  render  themselves  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £5000 
(-och.  That  the  unskilled  paupers  now  being  introduced  into  the 
town  of  Preston  by  the  before-named  combination,  will,  under  the 
]iroposed  measure  for  the  abolition  of  compulsory  removals,  ultimatelT 
liecome  irremovable  paupers  chargeable  upon  the  poor's  funds,  and 
thereby  increase  the  poor's  raii:s  of  the  township  of  Preston  to  a 
most  alarming  extent,  and  bring  to  want  and  beggary  a  large  body  of 
those  ratepayers  who  are  now  iudopcudcnt.  That  your  peiitiooM-s 
therefore  pray  your  Honourable  House  to  insert  a  clause  into  the  said 
inoasure  specially  exempting  from  its  operations  the  township  oi 
Preston,  and  thus  avert  the  impending  ruin,  which,  without  snoh 
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exemption,  will  &11  upon  the  tows  \>j  the  fiood  of  pauper  kboiirera 
DOW  being  imported  into  it  from  tlie  distant  counties  of  England,  in 
addition  to  a  lai^e  number  of  paupers  from  Ireland.      And  jour 
petitioners  will  ever  pray." 
expected  from  the  north;  the  firm  to  which  they  were  consigned 

Oa  Thursday  erening,  the  2nd  of  March,  some  immigranr^  liping 
thought  it  neceBsary  to  provide  vehicles  and  an  array  of  police  to 
escort  them  from  the  railway  station.  This  unusual  demonstration 
attracted  a  crowd  of  idlers  (principally  tads  and  lasses),  and  the  rosult 
was,  that  when  the  immigrants  arrived,  aomo  mud  and  stones  were 
discharged  at  the  vehicles.  The  windows  of  an  omuibnH  were 
smashed,  and  the  counting-house  windows  of  the  firm  suffemi  some 
damage.  To  this  very  unwise  and  illegal  proceeding  the  arrival  of  a 
few  police  put  a  speedy  end.  Next  morning,  some  Irish  immigrants 
were  expected  to  arrive  at  the  railway  station,  and  on  tfaJH  occa- 
sion the  Mayor,  accompanied  by  the  Town-Clerk  and  other  munt 
cipal  dignitaries,  proceeded  with  a  pone  contitatus  of  tbu  police 
and  fire-brigade  to  receive  them.  A  largo  crowd  was  attracted  ;  but 
tbe  concurrent  testimony  of  all  independent  observers,  and  even  of 
the  police  themselves,  certainly  goes  to  prove  that  the  attitude  of  that 
erowd  was  pacific.  It  hod  simply  been  attracted  by  curiosity,  nnd 
was  composed  for  the  most  part,  indeed,  of  operatives,  bnt  with  a 
considerable  admixture  of  respectable  townspeople.  Under  the 
impulse  of  what  motives,  therefore,  the  Mayor  was  induced  to  read 
the  Riot  Act,  it  seems  impossible  to  discover ;  but  we  only  rt-ccho 
an  opinion  at  that  time  very  loudly  and  generally  expressed,  that  the 
reading  of  the  Riot  Act  was  a  most  dangerous  and  unjustififtlilo  pro- 
ceeding, and  one  which  put  in  great  peril  the  peace  of  the  town. 

Immediately  after  this,  and  after  the  military  at  Fulwood  liurriicks 
had  been  put  under  arms,  the  following  proclamation  was  issued,  to 
justify  what  had  taken  place  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  : — 
"Borough  of  Preston,  in  the  County  of  Lancashire, 

"  Whereas  public  meetings  have  been  holdcn  in  the  said  bnrougli, 
at  which  inflammatory  speeches  have  been  made,  and  language  iiilcrcd, 
having  a  tendency  to  cause  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  the  conuTiisaiou 
of  other  olTenccs:  And  whereas  a  serious  riot  has  already  taken  place 
in  the  said  borough:  And  whereas  large  numbers  of  persons  </ontinuo 
to  aescmble  and  gather  together,  to  the  great  terror  of  the  ponceably 
disposed  inhabitants  of  this  borough  ;  And  whereas  a  proclamation 
under  the  Riot  Act  has  this  day  been  read  within  the  said  liorough; 
Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  all  such  meetings  and  asHemblji^es  are 
unlawful,  and  are  hereby  prohibited ;  andall  persons  are  womi'd  not  to 
assembleand  congregate  together  in  the  public  streets  or  place-  within 
the  said  borough,  as  they  will  answer  the  contrary  at  their  ]ii-ril. 
"  By  order  of  Uie  Mayor  and  Magistrates  of  the  Borough  of  Preston, 
"Thos.  Dodd, 
"  Clerk  to  the  Magistrates  of  the  said  Borough. 

"MvGli  81^1664." 
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Now  there  was  but  one  statement  in  tMadacnaunt  whifik  was  not 
almost,  if  not  entirelj,  without  foundation.  In  the  first  plaee,  so  fiv  fron 
the  utterance  of  language  *'  karing  a  tanden^  to  esnae  a  breadi  of  the 
peace,  and  the  commission  of  other  offences,"  the  watdiwords  of  the  de- 
legates had  up  to  this  time  been  Pba€B — Law — ajh}  Obdbr.  As 
has  been  before  recorded^  the  Preston  mannfactnrers^  only  a  few  weeks 
preyiousij,  in  memorialising  Lord  Ptdmenton  to  protect  them,  from 
the  Blackburn  mob,  bore  testimony  to  the  peaceful  and  orderly  demeaD- 
our  of  the  Preston  operatives.  Again ;  what  gioimd  was  theie  for 
saying  that  ^a  serions  riot"  had  taken  place  ?  Sorely  the  smashing 
«f  the  omnibus  windows  on  the  previous  ervniag  could  not  be  se  gob- 
sidered,  and  that  it  could  not  wassufficiNitlyproTed  by  the  aeqaitial 
of  one  of  the  youths  charged  with  the  offence  at  the  asaze,  and  the  Indent 
sentence  of  one  month's  imprisonment  vtpoB.  another.  It  is  to  be 
learedy  however,  that  the  animus  of  these  measures  La  to  be  discovered 
in  the  prohibition  of  those  meetings  within  the  borough  which  had 
hitherto  exercised  so  powerful  an  influence  in  fanning  the  flame  of 
agitation. 

The  ccmmiittee  of  the  operatives,  anxious  to  avoid  giving  any  exonae 
for  more  extreme  proceedings  against  them,  were  meet  strennoas  in 
their  endeavours  to  pacify  tilie  now  exdied  fbelinga  of  the  people^ 

The  Spinners'  ctmunittee  issued  a  proclamatkm  to  the  efleci  th^ — 

**  The  time  has  at  length  arrived  when  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
is  particularly  requested  to  do  their  duty.  Onr  struggle  has  attained 
its  four-<and-twentieth  week,  and  it  is  most  desirable  that  all  legal 
means  possible  should  be  tried  to  bring  about,  or  anything  tending 
thereto,  a  settlement  of  this  unparalleled  dispute.  This  is,  trske- 
FORE,  TO  GIVE  NoTiCE,  that  any  person  or  persons  violating  the 
peace  of  the  town  in  any  way  whatever,  either  by  surrounding  the 
entrances  of  the  various  mills  working,  or  calling  the  parties  therein 
employed  certain  names,  or  assembling  in  crowds  in  the  streets*  w 
in  any  other  way  violating  the  peace,  such  person  or  persons  shall 
in  no  ways  whatever  receive  our  sympathy  and  support,  or  be  the 
least  countenanced  for  such  illegal  proceedings." 

The  Weavers  issued  a  similar  document,  adjuring  the  people.  **  frt 
your  own  sakes,  and  for  the  sake  of  your  cause,  do  not  find  the 
policeman  a  job,  do  not  assemble  together  at  the  comers  of  streets  or 
near  any  of  the  mills  in  the  town  ;  go  quietly  on  your  ways.*' 

After  the  prohibition  of  public  meetings  within  the  boroogh, 
meetings  were  held  at  certain  convenient  spots  either  immedialelj 
outside  the  borough,  or  at  some  position  so  central  that  the  attend* 
ance  from  several  towns  would  swell  the  concourse  to  the  dimenskm* 
of  a  "monster  meeting."  Some  of  these  meetings  were  held  on 
Sunday,  and  the  following  description  by  an  eyewitness  of  two  heW 
under  Hoghton  Tower  (nearly  equidistant  between  Preston  and 
Blackburn)  may  not  be  deemed  uninteresting: — 

"  Saturday's  meeting  was  attended  by  five  bands  of  music,  and  wht-n 
the  Blackburn  labourers  (freed  from  their  labours  by  two  o'clock,  a? 
is  the  custom  on  Saturday  afternoons)  filed  along  the  high  road  into 
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th«  &eld  of  nweting,  and  met  their  Preston  brethren  for  the  first 
time  since  th«  commencement  of  this  memorable  struggle,  the  shout 
of  welcome  aad  ccHigratnlatton  might  have  been  heiura  miles  away. 
Divesting  the  incident  of  all  poetiy,  and  viewing  it  simply  as  the 
meeting  of  wTeral  thousands  of  the  poor  to  hear  some  very  indifferent 
Bpeftking  in  the  open  air,  it  was  do  lesa  grand  and  touching.  For 
those  thousands  were  booad  together  by  a  community  <^  purpose — 
a  commnnity  which  haa  succesaftilly  resisted  the  extremes  of  priva- 
tion during  six  mcaitha.  0ne4utlf  of  that  mnltitnde  has  given  up  its 
all,  apon  the  fiuth  of  rapport  which  iaa  been  ireely  rendered  out  of 
the  slender  eamings  of  the  othM"  half,  and  all  for  the  accomplishment 
of  an  object.  If  the  orators  were  not  skilled  and  elegant,  at  least 
they  were  in  earnest,  and,  right  or  wrong,  were  inspired  by  a  pro- 
found conviction  of  the  honesty  and  justice  of  their  cause.  The 
deportment  of  the  multitude  was  remarkably  quiet  and  orderly,  and, 
after  the  first  shout  of  welcome,  nothing  like  clamour  was  to  be  heard. 
At  Sunday's  meeting  this  discreet  self-control  was  even  more  con- 
spicnouB.  As  the  a^moou  was  very  warm  and  sunny,  I  drove  to 
the  place  of  meeting  in  an  open  vehicle.  All  the  way  from  Preston 
to  Hc^hton  the  road  was  thronged  with  multitudes  as  densely  as  that 
to  Epaom  on  the  Derby  day,  but  all  so  quiet  and  peaceful,  as  if  they 
were  going  to  church.  From  Blockbnm,  and  through  Blackburn, 
Arom  the  remotest  corners  of  East  Lancashire,  yet  vaster  multitudes 
were  pressing  towards  Hoghton  in  an  opposite  direction.  When  I 
arrived  at  the  place  of  meeting,  it  was  thronged  by  an  immense  and 
still  increasing  crowd.  Soon  ^ler  this  a  train  of  thirty-two  carriages, 
alive  with  people,  came  rolling  in  from  Prest«n,  drawn  by  two  laco~ 
motives  ;  when  this  had  discharged  its  living  freight,  a  similar  convoy 
arrived  from  East  Lancashire ;  and  as  these  new  crowds  poured  down 
from  the  station,  a  murmur  of  wonder  seemed  to  thrill  throu|^  the 
multitude,  asking  when  their  complement  would  be  fulL" 

About  this  time,  a  transaction  was  made  public  which  afforded  a 
curious  instance  of  the  coercion  exercised  by  the  masters  upon  each 
other.  It  appeared  that  a  member  of  the  Association  had  c<Rne  to 
some  private  arrangement  with  his  liands,  who  returned  to  wotIl 
with  the  consent  of  the  general  body  on  strike.  This  aroused  sus- 
picion, and  the  report  soon  spread  abnwd  that  he  had  made  coocessic»ts. 
Some  sud  that  he  had  agreed  to  give  a  bonus  of  a  shilling  per  warp 
upon  a  stock  of  old  warps,  and  that  the  shilliiig  woe,  in  effect,  ten 
per  cent,  and  that  the  stock  of  old  warps  was  likely  to  last  for  some 
time.  However  that  may  have  been,  the  Association  demanded  an 
explanation  from  Mr,  S— - — ,  and  published  the  following  placard, 

"It  being  currently  circulated  that  Mr,  J.  S has  made  arrange- 
ments with  his  hands  differing  from  those  offered  at  the  other 
mills  of  the  Associated  Masters,  the  committee  beg  to  stale  that,  in 
reference  to  such  reports,  the  following  note  has  been  received  from 
him. 

"By  Order  of  the 
"  CoioaTTEE  or  the  Associated  Masteks. 


'■The  bnncia, 
March  list  of  prices. 


ill 


'v 


"  13rt  Marcli,  1854. 

;  work  at  these  mills,  are  to  be  paid  oar 
"JOHW  S ." 


TliiB  called  forlli  a  rejoinder  from  some  of  Mr.  S 's  bandt' — 

"  Tt  having  been  stated  (and  very  erroneously)  by  the  Associated 
Masters,  \a  a  bill  posted  on  the  walls  this  morning,  that  Mr.  J. 

S ''a  hands  had    resumed  work  at   March  prices,    we    request 

that  the  Associated  Masters  will  not  trouble  themselTea  respeciing' 
the  prices  or  terms  on  which  we  have  commenced  work,  for  wc  have 
pleiiKiire  in  stating  that  these  terms  are  mutually  satisfactory  to  both 
the  employer  and  employed. 

"  Signed  on  behalf  of  the  hands— 

Ellen  S . 

Mart  A,  S . 

Mart  J . 

Agnes  W . 

John  N ." 

Bui  next  week  Mr.  S 's  mill  was  once  more  deserted,  and  it 

was  generally  understood  that  this  was  caused  by  a  threat  of  legal 
proceiidinga  to  recover  the  £5000  bond. 

Aiil  now,  when  the  effects  of  the  masters'  policy  were  bcginuiu^ 
to  tell  against  the  operatives,  when  the  spirit  which  had  hitherto 
animiited  them  was  beginning  to  fail,  and  the  subscription  lists  (sinews 
of  the  war)  were  exhibiting  signs  of  decay,  the  Masters'  Associatiim 
took  11  course  which  had  the  immediate  effect  of  rousing  all  the  dor- 
mant spirit  of  the  operatives,  and  fanning  the  smonldering  embers  i-f 
public  sympathy  in  their  fovour  into  a  flame  :  they  arrested  the  load- 
ing delegates  on  a  charge  of  coiis|>iracy.  During  Saturday,  the  18th 
of  ^Iitrch,  and  all  the  following  Monday,  it  was  known  ihroughoa: 
the  town  that  Mr.  Aseroft,  the  Town-Clerk,  and  jirofcssional  adviser  ti» 
the  Masters'  Association,  was  closeted  with  the  Mayor  and  nu^ri^ 
trat«s,  and  a  rumour  oozed  out  that  it  was  in  contemplation  to  take 
the  di^legates  into  custody  upon  some  charge  or  other.  On  MondiT 
morning,  an  open-air  meeting  of  the  operatives  was  announced  to  lit* 
held  in  a  field  Itehind  the  Bridge  Inn,  Penworthan  Bridge  (witlioat 
tliolMirough);  some  two  thousand  of  the  unemployed  repaired  thitbcr, 
and  were  harangued  by  Cowell,  who  informed  them  that  the  lesMv 
of  iho  field  had  been  compelled  to  refuse  them  a  standing  upon  hii 
grounds.  He  then  referred  to  the  possibility  of  his  arrest,  and  im- 
pressed upon  tho  people  the  paramount  importance  of  kecpiofr  thi^ 
peace  in  spite  of  every  provocation.  Between  nine  and  ten  oVIcwk 
that  evening,  five  of  the  dclegales  were  arrested  (Cowell,  Grimtihttw, 
Wadrlington,  Gallaher,  Laing,  and  Gardner) ;  next  morning,  W<«  J 
and  Ulocklehurst  voluntarily  surrendered,  and  in  the  course  of  the  ilaT 
Parkinson,  Dolphin,  and  Gregson,  who  were  also  included  in  tho 
warrants,  were  forthcoming.     Fearing  an  outbreak  when  the  opera- 
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tives  came  to  bear  this  atartliag  intolligence  on  the  Monday  morning, 
the  Weavers'  committeo  printed  and  posted  during  the  night  the  fol- 
lowing proclamation : — 

"  Whebeas  onr  leaders  have  been  apprehended  by  the  magistrates, 
npon  a  charge  not  yet  known,  we  adjure  you  most  earnestly  that,  as 
you  value  the  cause  for  which  you  have  so  long  and  so  nobly  fought, 
you  will  KEEP  THE  PEACE,  and  not  suffer  the  excitement  of  the 
moment  to  betray  you  into  the  slightest  offence  against  the  law.  To 
create  a  dibttthbancg  is  aU  that  ia  wanted,  for  me  soldiers  are  pre- 
pared to  shoot  you  down  in  the  streets.  There  ia  a  law  in  England 
greater  and  wiser  than  that  of  the  Freston  magistrates,  and  we  will- 
ingly entrust  ourselves  and  our  rights  to  that  law. 
"By  Oder  of  the 

"POWEE-LOOM  WeAVEES'  COMMITTEE," 

In  addition  to  this,  they  adopted  several  precautionary  measures. 
They  sent  special  bellmen  round  the  town  early  in  the  morning  to 
announce  the  fact  of  the  arrest,  and  to  exhort  the  people  to  be  peace- 
fill  ;  and  they  appointed  several  members  of  their  body  to  mix  with 
the  crowd  and  aid  the  police  in  the  preservation  of  order.  Whether 
it  was  in  consequence  of  these  measures,  or  of  the  strong  restraint 
which  the  prudence  of  the  people  imposed  upon  their  feelings,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  determine  ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that,  although  for 
the  three  days  occupied  by  the  examination  of  the  delegates  before 
the  magistrates,  the  greatest  excitement  of  feeling  prevailed,  although 
immense  crowds  of  operatives  surrounded  the  Town-Hall  during  the 
progress  of  the  examination;  although  the  passage  of  the  defendant 
delegates  through  the  streets  was  hailed  like  a  triumph;yetduringall 
that  time,  and  amid  all  that  excitement,  not  the  most  trivial  event  that 
could  by  the  most  partial  ingenuity  be  converted  into  a  disturbance 
occurred.  Those  crowds  stood  round  the  Town-Hall  silent,  earnest, 
and  impassive;  when  their  favourite  leaders  appeared  each  evening, 
af^r  their  liberation  upon  bail,  they  gave  one  enthusiastic  cheer; 
and  five  niinutes  after  these  loaders  had  addressed  them  in  a  few 
temperate  words,  urging  them  to  go  peacefully  te  their  homes,  the 
space  which  they  had  occupied  was  utterly  deserted. 

The  charge  upon  which  these  men  were  arrugned  was  (to  quote- 
the  words  of  the  warrant),  for  having  molested  and  obstrncted  certain 
persona  hired  by  cotton  spinners  to  work  in  their  trade  and  bnsineas, 
and  for  having  forced  and  endeavoured  to  force  tiie  said  persons 
BO  hired  to  depart  from  their  said  hiring.  The  case  against  seven 
of  the  defendants  rested  mainly  upon  the  incident  already  related  ; 
when  a  nnmber  of  immigrants  brought  from  Manchester  were 
induced  to  leave  their  conductors  and  eventually  return  to  Man- 
chester. The  case  agunst  Parkinson,  Dolphin,  and  Waddington 
rested  upon  their  having  met  a  consignment  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
one  Irish  at  Fleetwood,  and  having  succeeded  in  persuading  one  hun- 
dred and  one  out  of  that  number  to  return  to  Belfast.  So  far  as  the 
facts  went,  there  appeared  to  be  little  doubt  about  them;  the  reported 
speeches  of  the  defendants  themselves,  the  items  of  expenditure 
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entered  iu  the  published  balance- sheets,  and  the  concurrent  testimonj 
of  witncBscs,  did  not  leave  room  for  a  doubt  about  the  &ct  that 
tlie  delegates  had  ,"  persuaded"  certain  personB  hired  to  depart 
from  their  hiring.  Evidence  of  "  force"  there  was  none,  and  the 
gravamen  of  the  charge  evidently  lay  in  the  asBomption  that  the  kind 
of  pergutuion  used  by  the  delegates  had  exceeded  the  bounds  pei^ 
mitted  by  the  law.  One  of  the  legal  advieers  retained  for  the  defence 
(Ur.  Noble)  quoted  from  the  case  of  The  Queen  v.  Seltby  and  otktrt 
tlie  following  dictum  of  Lord  Cranworth,  then  Mr.  Baron  Rolfe  : 

"  Workmen  may  meet  and  eay,  '  We  will  not  work  for  such  ftnd 
such  a  sum,  and  if  parties  think  to  employ  ub  oq  low  wages,  we 
ajree  wc  will  not  work  for  them,  and  we  agree  to  form  a  fiind  and 
eipport  one  another  until  we  get  them  to  come  to  proper  terme.*  It 
h  doubtlesB  lawful  for  people  to  agree  among  themBclvcs  not  to 
nork  except  upon  cortun  terms  ;  that  being  bo,  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  illegality  in  their  peaceably  trying  to  persuade  others  to  adopt 
the  same  view.  If  it  ig  lawful  for  half  a  dozen  people  to  agree 
together  and  say,  '  We  will  not  work  unless  Messrs.  Jones  and  Potts 
(the  prosecutors  in  that  case)  raise  our  wages,'  so  it  ie  perfectly 
reasonable  to  aay  to  a  third  man,  '  You  had  better  not  do  that  loo,' 
If  they  do  not  me  threats  to  deter  him  from  doing  it.  My  opinion  id, 
that  if  there  were  no  other  object  than  to  persuade  people  that  it 
vrax  their  interest  not  to  work  except  for  certain  wages,  and  not  lo 
work  under  certain  regulations,  compUed  with  in  a  peaceable  way,  it 
nas  not  illegal." 

Even  from  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution  it  was  shown  tfaM  the 
defendants  had  consistently  and  earnestly  recommended  obedience 
t«  the  law,  and  altogether  there  seems  to  hare  been  no  ground  &» 
doubting  that  if  the  defendants  had  really  ofiended  against  the  law 
in  the  nature  and  degree  of  their  pernuui&n,  they  had  done  so 
ignorandy. 

After  an  examination  lasting  three  days,  the  magistrates  decided 
upon  sending  the  deiendants  to  be  tried  at  the  Liverpool  Anian 
then  sitting,  and  the  legal  conductor  of  the  prosecution  made  the 
most  strenuous  endeavours  to  bring  the  case  befco'e  a  jury  on  Monday, 
the  28th  of  March, — eight  days  af^r  the  arrest  of  the  defendants. 
On  the  application,  however,  of  the  counsel  for  the  defendants,  the 
trial  was  postponed  until  the  autumn  assiies,  when  (the  oontesi 
being  over)  the  proceedings  were  abandoned  by  the  prosecutora. 

One  peculiarity  about  these  prosecutions  w»s  the  secrecy  witk 
which  the  attack  was  prepared,  and  the  evident  haste  to  bring  the 
lUfcndants  to  trial  at  the  assizes  then  sitting.  Although  the  prcMe> 
cutera  bad  nearly  a  month  to  prepare  their  evidence,  and  the  arrest 
of  the  defondante  was  postponed  nntil  within  five  days  of  the  latest 
moment  at  which  an  indictment  could  bo  sent  to  Liverpool,  and 
although  the  defendants  had  only  eight  days  to  rebut  an  elaboTBie 
'ue,  and  to  prepare  all  the  machinery  of  their  defence,  a  stresaons 
clTort  was  made  to  bring  the  case  on  for  trial  at  once  and  witbovt 
dolay.     So  confident  did  they  feel  that  this  ooold  be  efiected,  that  the 
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briefs  for  the  prosecution  were  prepared,  and  fees  paid  to  counsel  ; 
and,  it  was  said,  this  futile  proceeding  cost  the  Masters'  Association 
nearly  £700.  Happily,  however,  for  the  defendants,  they  had  to 
deal  with  a  high-minded  judge  ;  for  Mr.  Justice  Cresswell  declared 
that  he  thought  the  public  would  hold  the  trial  to  have  been  unfair 
if  proceeded  with  then. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  public  feeling  at  the  time  sided  very 
warmly  with  the  defendant  delegates.  With  English  hatred  against 
oppression,  many  of  the  middle  classes  of  Preston,  who  had 
before  been  inclined  to  condemn  these  men,  now  came  forward  and 
subscribed  money  to  pay  for  their  defence.  A  defence  fund  was 
organized  and  rapidly  swelled  to  a  considerable  amount.  In  the 
parlour  of  one  inn  £15  was  contributed  in  the  course  of  a  single 
evening.  A  common  labourer  walked  into  Preston  and  laid  down  a 
sovereign  before  the  treasurer  of  the  fund.  When  the  defendants 
went  to  Liverpool  they  were  received  with  great  enthusiasm  by  the 
working-classes  of  that  town,  and  when  the  result  of  their  application 
for  the  postponement  of  the  trial  was  known,  the  congratulations 
and  more  solid  tributes  which  poured  in  upon  them  seemed  end* 
less ;  while  so  great  was  the  impulse  given  to  the  pecuniary 
contributions,  that  the  balance-sheet  for  the  week  after  the  arrest 
showed  an  advance  of  £700  over  that  of  the  previous  week,  and  a 
greater  total  sum  than  had  been  subscribed  for  any  one  week  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  Christmas  week. 

While  these  events  were  proceeding  the  Masters'  Associ- 
ation held  its  adjourned  meeting,  and  passed  thefollowing  resolu- 
tions : — 

''That  this  meeting  regrets  that  the  continued  unwillingness  of 
many  of  the  operatives  to  resume  work  has  forced  upon  the  masters 
the  necessity  of  importing  a  large  number  of  hands  fVom  other  dis- 
tricts ;  that  it  approves  of  the  course  hiUkerto  so  snccessfully  adopted, 
and  is  determined  to  persevere  in  the  same  until  tbe  mills  are  fully 
at  work  ;  that  it  pledges  itself  to  afford  protection  and  constant  em- 
ployment to  all  persons  engaged. 

**  2. — ^That  this  meeting  deems  it  unnecessary  to  call  the  Associated 
Masters  together,  as  heretofore,  from  month  to  month  ;  and,  there- 
fore, at  its  rising,  do  adjourn  to  this  day  three  months,  namely, 
Thursday,  the  22nd  June  next." 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  there  was  more  of  pique  than  of  judgment 
in  the  prolonged  adjournment  for  three  months.  The  operatives 
eplied  to  it  by  adjourning  for  six  months. 

Meantime,  the  immigration  continued  to  be  carried  on,  but  not 
prosperously  ;  the  people  sent  in  became  daily  more  conspicuous  for 
filth  and  worthlessness  ;  many  of  them  arrived  in  a  state  of  drunk- 
enness, and  not  a  few  sold  the  clothes  which  they  received  on 
their  arrival.  Out  of  127  persons  imported  during  the  week  ending 
April  1st,  twenty-seven  were  returned  as  utterly  useless  ;  during  the 
same  week  twenty  more  of  the  immigrants  were  sent  back  by  train,  of 
whom  two  were  lunatics.   About  this  time,  an  accident  occurred  at  one 
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of  the  miUsy  which  proved  the  foUj  (not  to  eaj  cnieltj)  of  patting 
unskilled  hands  to  superintend  complicated  machinery.  An  immigrant 
from  Buckinghamshire  was  entrusted  with  the  management  of  a  8eir> 
acting  mule,  and  one  of  his  legs  was  torn  off  by  the  mechanism. 

On  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  29th  of  March,  a  final  endea- 
vour was  made  by  the  townspeople  of  Preston  to  bring  the  dispute 
to  a  close  by  means  of  a  compromise.  A  meeting  was  convened  at 
the  Theatre,  at  which  a  conunittee  was  appointed,  for  the  purpose  of 
operating  upon  the  parties  by  mediation.  This  was  called  the 
Mediation  Committee,  and  besides  the  members  of  the  town  and 
the  vicar,  several  resident  gentlemen  were  named ;  in  some  cases, 
however,  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  parties.  How  far  this 
body  (or  rather  those  few  among  them  who  acted)  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing the  attention  of  the  masters  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
published  correspondence: — 

BEFORT  FORWARDED  BY  W.  CORLESS,  ESQ.,  TO  T.  MILLER,  ESQ. 

"  The  Mediation  Committee,  which  was  nominated  at  the  public 
meeting  held  in  the  Theatre  on  the  29th  of  last  March,  met  for  the  first 
time  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  4th  of  April.  It  will  be  proper  here  to 
remark,  that  two  or  three  persons  who  were  nominated  at  the  meet- 
ing declined  to  act  as  members  of  the  committee. 

'^  At  its  first  meeting  the  committee  resolved  that  proposals  should 
be  obtained  from  the  operatives  as  to  the  terms  on  which  they  would 
resume  work;  and  that  the  Rev.  J.  O.  Parr,  the  vicar  (who  officiated 
as  chairman  of  the  committee),  should  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  views 
of  the  employers  in>  respect  to  the  profiered  mediation. 

'*  The  second  meetingof  the  committee  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening, 
the  11th  of  April,  when  the  report  of  the  vicar  and  the  proposals  of 
the  operatives  were  received.  The  Operative  Spinners  proposed  to 
accept  an  average  rate  of  wages,  high  and  low,  paid  in  the  principal 
manufacturing  districts  of  Lancashire.  The  Weavers  were  willing 
to  abide  by  any  one  of  the  four  following  conditions : — 1st.  They  would 
resume  work  at  the  prices  that  were  paid  when  the  mills  were  closed. 
2nd.  They  would  resume  work  at  the  prices  now  ofiered  by  the 
employers,  provided  that  within  a  certain  specified  and  reaaonabie 
period,  say  a  fortnight,  the  employers  would  give  them  the  same 
wages  they  were  receiving  when  the  mills  were  shut  up.  3rd.  They 
would,  like  the  Operative  Spinners,  accept  an  average  rate  of  wages* 
high  and  low,  paid  in  the  principal  manufacturing  districts  of 
Lancashire.  4th.  They  would  agree  to  arbitration,  and  would 
pledge  themselves  that  in  the  event  of  the  arbitrators  deciding  in 
favour  of  the  prices  at  present  ofiered  by  the  employers,  they  would 
immediately  return  to  work. 

''The  vicar,  on  behalf  of  the  employers,  intimated  that  'from  in* 
qairies  I  have  made,  I  am  convinced  of  the  inutility  of  any  attempt 
at  mediation  on  the  factory  question.' " 
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ANSWER   OF  T.    UILLER,    ESQ. 
"  W.  CORLEM,  E»Q.  WlNCKLFI  SgDABB,  April  15,  1854. 

"  Deak  Sih, — The  note  §ent  by  you  and  Mr,  Sbaw,  along  with  tht- 
i-eport,  will  be  laid  before  the  committeo  of  the  Associated  Maaters,  kt 
tbeir  next  meeting  on  Monday  woming. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

"T.  Miller." 

BEPLY   OF    THE   ASSOCIATED   UASTEKs'   COHUITTEE. 

■>  PKnroN,  nth  April,  18M. 

"  G-ENTLEiEEN, — I  am  directed  by  the  committee  of  the  Associated 
Maatera  to  say,  that  they  have  had  a  tetter  placed  before  them  signed 
by  Messrs.  Corless  and  G.  Shaw,  enclosing  a  report  (Vom  a  Mediation 
Committee,  appointed  at  the  Theatre  on  the  29th  nitimo.  The  com- 
mittee believe  that  the  gentlemen  who  have  undertaken  this  task  arc 
actuated  by  the  most  disinterested  motives,  and  a  sincere  desire  to 
effect  the  object  for  which  they  were  appointed. 

"The  only  matter  now  in  dispute  between  the  masters  and  the 
operatives  is  the  amoant  of  wages  to  be  paid.  It  is  simply  the  offrr 
of  certain  wages  by  one  party,  and  the  refusal  of  them  by  the  other. 

"  This  same  difference  might,  and  no  doubt  daily  does,  exist  between 
master  and  servant  in  all  other  trades,  as  well  as  in  domestic  circles. 

"  Rates  of  wages  cannot  be  settled  by  mediation,  but  must  be  left 
to  the  free  operation  of  supply  and  demand. 

"  The  committee  cannot  therefore  recommend  the  Associated  Mas- 
ters to  accede  to  any  mediation  in  such  a  case,  as  it  would  be  the 
aclcnowledgment  of  a  principle  most  dangerous  and  mischievoas  in  itA 
tendency — a  principle  alike  stibversive  of  the  rights  of  the  working 
man  in  the  disposal  of  his  labour,  and  of  the  rights  of  the  master  iii 
the  employment  of  his  capital. 

"The  committee,  entertaining  these  views,  respectfully  decline,  ou 
the  part  of  the  Associated  Masters,  the  proposed  mediation. 
"  I  am,  Gieutlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Jab.  a.  Ewan,  Secretary, 

"  Hbmrs.  W.  Coiliss  and  O.  Sbaw,  Bon.  Sterttaritt  to  a 
MaHaliM  (hmmUtet,  828,  Norlli  Bead,  Pr«ton. 

BEPLT  OF  TBB   ICEDIATION   COKinTTEE. 

"  Pbehob,  April  19,  1854. 
"  To  Ha.  J.  A.  BwAV,  Steretray  to  tht  Matteii  AuaeiafioB. 

"  Sir, — We  are  requested  by  the  Mediation  Committee  to  acknon- 
ledge  the  receipt  of  your  note,  in  which  you  courteously  state  thi- 
determination  of  the  committeo  of  the  Associated  Masters  to  decline 
any  services  which  it  might  be  in  the  power  of  the  Mediation  Com- 
mittee to  give.  They  deeply  regret  this  determination,  especially 
so,  as  in  their  opinion  the  reasons  you  allege  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Associated  Masters  will  not  bear  the  test  of  any  very 
strict  or  profound  investigation. 

*'  The  Mediation  Committee,  in  accepting  offices  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  unanimous  consent  of  a  large  assemblage  of  their  &llow>towiu- 
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men,  have  had  no  intention  of  allowing  themselves  to  be  drawn  into 
any  discussion  concerning  disputed  points  in  political  econoniy.  In 
reference,  however,  to  your  remarks  about  supply  and  demand  thev 
cannot  forbear  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  state  of  the  town  of 
Preston  is  a  striking  exemplification  of  the  fallacy  of  the  doctrine 
you  have  so  unconditionally  enunciated.  Labour  here  is  in  great 
demand,  the  supply  is  small,  and  yet  the  wages  offered  are  consider- 
ably less  than  such  as  were  paid  some  six  or  seven  months  ago. 
There  are  evidently  other  elements,  not  perhaps  as  yet  well  defined 
or  scientifically  determined,  that  enter  into  the  true  solution  of  this, 
question. 

*'  You  state  that  to  admit  of  mediation,  in  such  a  case  as  this 
would  be  the  admission  of  a  principle  dangerous  and  mischievons  in 
its  tendency.  Such  a  supposition  appears  to  the  Mediation  Ckm- 
mittee  to  be  based  upon  an  exaggerated  notion  of  the  necessity  of 
defending  and  enforcing  abstract  individual  rights.  Now,  abstnet 
personal  rights,  if  rigidly  enforced,  tend  not  to  the  consolidation,  bat 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  bonds  of  society.  Society,  in  short,  is  made 
up  of  compromises.  Moreover,  there  is  a  legal  maxim,  to  the  effect 
that  persons  shall  so  use  their  property  as  not  to  injure  the  property 
of  oliiers.  Whether  in  law  the  maxim  be  sound  or  the  reverse,  it 
evidently  is  so  in  equity  and  common  sense.  Now  the  skill,  indaatry, 
and  capital  of  classes  unconnected  with  this  dispute  are  materiaUy 
damaged  and  depreciated  by  it;  and  they,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Me- 
diation Committee,  have  a  perfect  right  to  use  all  legitimate  means 
in  defence  of  their  property — even  to  the  extent  of  applying  to  Par- 
liament for  powers  to  do  what  our  chivalrous  allies  the  French  are, 
under  similar  circumstances,  in  the  habit  of  doing,  namely,  to  make 
the  settlement  of  this  dispute  compulsory.  The  Mediation  Com- 
mittee are  sure  that  the  members  of  the  committee  of  the  Masters' 
Association  will,  upon  calm  consideration,  coincide  in  the  principl<^ 
now  propounded,  inasmuch  as  to  hold  the  contrary  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  maintaining  that  persons  may,  when  they  choose,  appropriate 
to  themselves  all  the  advantages  which  the  institution  of  society 
originates  and  secures,  and  repudiate  the  obligations  of  that  instito- 
tion  when  it  suits  their  convenience  to  do  so. 

"  We  are,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

**  W    0oRIj£S8     1 

"G.'  Shaw,     '  J^^'^n/  Secretaries.- 

While  affiurs  were  in  this  position,  and  the  public  at  large  was 
loudly  reprobating  the  masters  for  their  steady  refusal  to  entertain 
any  proposition  for  a  compromise,  accident  did  for  the  Association  what 
the  Association  had  never  been  able  to  do  for  itself — it  gave  a  &tal  blow 
to  the  cause  of  the  operatives.  The  gloomy  prospects  of  tnide«  aggra- 
vated by  the  Russian  war,  had  at  length  induced  the  Stockport 
masters  to  take  off  the  conceded  ten  per  cent,  and  the  effect  of  the 
measure  was  immediate.  The  Stockport  operatives,  proud  of  the 
prestige  of  their  former  victory,  were  too  exasperated  at  tlie  reduction 
to  take  further  heed  of  the  Preston  contest,  and  either  ignorant 
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careless  of  the  effect  of  their  proceetlings  upon  that  dispute,  they  de- 
termincO  ui  strike  for  a  restoration  of  the  advaiice.  It  whu  in  vaio 
tbftt  the  Prcstou  delegates  attempted  to  remouHtrnte,  and  pointed  out 
to  the  Stockport  people  that  a  divided  battle  would  involve  a  defeat : 
the  Stockport  operatives  would  not  ligt«D,  and  even  threatened 
to  pull  the  Prestou  opcmtiveH  from  the  cart  if  they  dared  to  advise 
rabmiBaion.  Next  week  there  was  a  large  deficit  in  the  funds  sent  to 
Preston,  and  the  weavers  had  to  boirow  £500.  During  the  following 
week  the  small  and  nDimportant  body  of  the  ThTXmtle-Spiuuera  gave 
in.  Bud  in  bidding  farewell  to  the  agitation,  the  Throstk'  committee 
thus  expressed  iteelf : — 

"  We  regret  to  say  that  this,  the  thirty-first  report,  is  the  Ittat  we 
ehall  issue.  Henceforth  the  throi: tie-hands  retiro  from  the  struggle  to 
obt&in  for  factory  labour  its  just  reward.  We  cannot  point  out  \a  the 
limits  of  this  address  the  causes  and  reosous  why  there  bits  been  left 
to  as  no  alternative.  Suffice  it  to  aay,  that  in  thus  retiring,  we  fete! 
th&t  our  defeated  ctaima  are  as  just  as  they  were  on  the  first  day  we 
appealed  to  our  triends  and  the  public.  Those  upon  whom  wo  have 
|Mineipal]y  depended  have  deemed  it  right  that  we  should  withdraw, 
in  order  to  strengthen  other  contending  branches.  We  have  dono  so. 
We  thank  all  friends  for  paat  kindness,  and  venture  to  ho|)o  the  vic- 
tory denied  to  the  throe  tie-hands  may  be  won  by  those  branches  who 
tire  still  c<inl«nding  for  freedom  and  justice  to  fnctory  labour." 

The  expedieut  of  a  loan  was  again  resorted  to,  to  prop  up  the 
&Uitig  funds  of  the  unionists,  and  the  Amalgamated  Committee  raised 
£400.  Ill  apportioning  their  funds  among  the  various  committee!', 
the  Amalgania(4^il  Committee  now  deemed  it  expedient  to  exclude 
the  card-room  hands,  for  reasons  which  tbey  thus  explained : — 

"While  upon  the  subject  of  the  curd-room  hands,  we  niay  inform 
the  trades  and  the  public  that  they  and  the  throstle -a  pinners  were  in 
receipt  of  nearly  all  oui-  funds  during  the  last  month  ;  they  were  not 
well  supported  by  their  fellows  in  other  towns,  nnd  the  consequence 
■mta,  that  latterly  a  great  number  of  them  returned  to  their  work  at 
the  mills.  We,  therefore,  in  conjunction  with  the  coniniitli«s  of 
oard-room  hands  and  throstle-spiuners,  deemed  it  wise  and  Judicious 
to  make  a  fresh  disposition  of  the  funds  entrusti-d  to  us,  and  concen- 
trate as  much  of  our  force  as  possible  upon  the  weavers  and  spinners, 
the  principal  contending  parties,  and  the  success  of  whose  cause 
mnst  carry  a  universal  victory,  and  be  for  the  good  of  all." 

To  this  decision  the  card-room  bands  demurred;  but,  as  will  be 
seeti  by  reference  to  the  accounts  of  the  Amalgamated  Committee 
(hereafter  given),  the  card-room  hands  had  received  by  far  the  largest 
share  of  the  ftindu  in  the  disposal  of  that  committee,  and  therefore  they 
oonJd  have  little  cause  for  complaint.  The  practical  effect  of  this 
was,  however,  to  drive  the  card-room  bands  into  submission,  and  tbey 
accordingly  withdrew  from  the  conies t. 

It  now  became  evident  to  everybody  that  the  termination  of  the 
contest  was  imminent.  The  spirit  of  the  battle  was  broken,  and  the 
r^id  deca<Ience  in  the  supplies  of  money  plainly  indicated  that  the 
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contributing  districts  despaired  of  success.  At  the  Sundaj  meeting 
of  the  delegates,  held  on  the  30th  of  April,  at  which  meetings  it 
had  previously  been  customary  to  make  public  delivery  of  the 
monies  brought  in,  it  was  evident  that  something  was  wrong,  and 
soon  after  the  meeting  had  opened,  the  delegates  for  Padiham  moved 
an  adjournment,  in  order  that  the  delegates  might  have  a  private 
consultation.  At  the  private  meeting  it  was  resolved  that  the 
weavers  should  surrender,  and  on  the  following  morning  it  was 
announced  to  a  public  meeting  of  all  the  operatives  of  Preston  that 
funds  were  not  forthcoming  in  sufficient  plenty  to  warrant  a  continu- 
ance of  the  struggle.  Mr.  Cowell,  pronouncing  a  sort  of  elegy  over 
the  ten  per  cent,  agitation,  defended  the  conduct  of  himself  and 
colleagues  in  the  following  manner  : — 

'*  Though  it  may  be  said  (said  he)  that  we,  on  the  present  occaBion, 
have  suffered  a  defeat,  let  me  tell  you,  my  respected  friends,  that  had 
it  not  been  for  this  agitation,  which  we  are  now  bringing  to  a  cloee^ 
I  feel  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  operatives  of  Preston,  Blackburn, 
Stockport,  Manchester,  and  every  other  manu&cturing  town  in  the 
kingdom,  would  at  this  time  have  been  working  at  a  reduction  of  tea 
per  cent.  I  believe  we  have  prevented  a  reduction  taking  place  fi>r 
the  next  ten  years,  and  that,  if  ever  the  time  should  come  when  another 
reduction  is  contemplated,  it  will  never  come  under  the  denomination 
of  a  ten  per  cent.  That  cry  has  so  often  resounded  in  the  ears  of  the 
manufacturers  of  Preston,  ^at  they  will  for  ever  be  disgusted  when 
they  hear  the  name  of  'ten  per  cent.'  mentioned.  While  we  now  ad- 
vise you  to  return  to  your  employment,  rest  assured  that  wheneyer 
a  reaction  takes  place  in  the  commercial  affiiirs  of  this  country,  the 
telling  note  shall  again  be  sounded  in  Preston,  '  Ten  per  cent,  and  no 
surrender.'  But  you,  the  working  bees  of  Preston,  of  Blackburn,  and 
of  other  towns  and  districts,  must  be  prepared  for  the  emergency,  and 
whenever  the  demand  is  made,  if  we  have  a  good  fund  at  our  back, 
it  is  my  decided  conviction  that  the  employers  will  give  the  advance 
rather  than  risk  another  turn-out.  I  have  a  word  of  advice  to  give 
to  the  masters  of  Preston.  When  two  contending  armies  meet,  and 
one  has  proved  successful,  I  would  ask  the  employers  of  Preston  to 
reflect  whether  it  would  be  right  for  the  victorious  army  to  pursue 
the  enemy  after  they  have  grounded  their  arms,  and  ride  roughshod 
over  them  ?  I  hope  the  employers  will  take  this  advice.  Now  that 
we  have  withdrawn  from  the  field,  I  hope  and  trust  they  will  bo  wil- 
ling to  open  their  gates,  and  let  you  resume  your  work.  Cheer  np, 
lads  and  lasses.  My  heart  is  as  warm  in  the  cause  as  it  was  the  firat 
day  I  sounded  my  voice  for  the  ten  per  cent."  In  conclusion,  the 
speaker  urged  his  hearers,  when  they  got  to  work,  to  contribute  IdL 
each  per  week,  in  order  that  they  might  raise  a  fund  which  would 
enable  them  at  some  future  time  to  gain  the  object  in  struggling  for 
which  they  had  now  been  defeated. 

This  address  was  received  with  the  marked  approbation  and  sym- 
pathy of  the  multitude. 

For  a  fortnight  after  this  abandonment  of  the  struggle  on  the  part 
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of  the  wesrers,  ftn  attempt  waa  made  by  the  epinnere  to  csny  it  on 
upon  their  own  responsibUity  and  the  strength  of  their  own  resources. 
This,  however,  was  clearly  impracticable.  Although  the  spinners 
were  a  compact  body,  had  funds  to  fall  back  upon,  and  were  indis- 
pODsable  to  the  activity  of  the  mills,  it  became  obvious  that  17,000 
operatives  could  not  be  kept  in  a  state  of  idleness  by  seven  or  eight 
hundred  men,  and  that  uolesa  the  spinners  speedily  gave  way,  the  em- 
ployers would  take  measures  to  supply  their  places  iVom  elsewhere. 
The  spinners'  committee  made  an  endeavour  to  obtain  special  terms 
from  the  Masters' Association,  and  applied  for  a  conference  ;  but  their 
advances  were  sternly  and  haughtily  repelled,  and  they  were  told 
that  if  they  were  wishfiil  for  employment  they  must  "  seek  for  any 
information  at  the  respective  mills."  At  last,  a  nnmber  of  spinners 
were  brought  over  from  Glasgow,  and  on  Monday,  the  15th  of  May, 
the  whole  body  of  the  Fresloo  spinners  applied  for  work  at  the  dif- 
ferent mills,  and  the  strike  was  practically  ended. 

Thus  came  to  an  abrupt,  though  not  unexpected  termination,  the 
Preston  labour-battle  of  1853-4,  after  an  obstinateresistence  of  nearly 
seven  months  ;  a  contest  unprecedented  in  history,  and  which,  if  the 
lessons  of  experience  be  not  without  eSect,  will  never  again  bo  re- 
peated.   

THE  BALANCE  SHEETS. 

These  documents  were  issued  weekly  by  the  various  ConunitteeB, 
who  collected  and  distributed  the  funds  subscribed  for  the  relief  of 
the  unemployed.  There  are  seven  long  series  of  them  issued  by  the 
committees  of  weavers,  spinners,  card-room  hands,  throstle-spin- 
nen,  power-loom  overlookers,  non-member  mill  warpers,  and  tape 
machino  sixers,  and  a  short  series  issued  by  the  cloth  lookers  and 
warehousemen.  It  will  bo  seen  by  the  following  tables  that  they 
account  tor  the  expenditure  of  sums,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
£105,165  I2t.  9d. ;  and  an  endeavour  has  been  made  in  framing 
these  tables,  to  show,  in  a  concise  and  intelligible  manner,  whence 
that  money  came,  and  what  was  ita  destination.  Owing  to  the  very 
inartificial,  and,  in  some  cases,  inaccurate  manner,  in  which  the 
acoounts  were  prepared,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  balance  them 
with  the  nice  exactness  attainable  in  commercial  balance-sheets  pre- 
pare<l  by  scientific  accountants  ;  but  considering  the  magnitude  of  the 
sums  dealt  with,  the  inexperience  of  the  Committees  in  the  manage- 
ment of  such  sums,  and  the  typographical  errors  which  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  avoid  in  the  issue  of  such  sheets,  at  such  short 
intervals,  it  becomes  rather  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  errors  are 
so  few  and  trivial,  than  of  accusation  against  the  fhuners  of  those 
accounts. 

The  integrity  of  these  balance-sheets  has  been  so  often  called  in 
question,  and  so  many  and  such  grave  doubts  have  been  expressed 
upon  all  sides  aa  to  the  honesty  of  those  who  undertook  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  funds,  that  a  few  observations  upon  these  points  will 
not  be  misplaced  as  they  occur  to  us  after  a  carefiil  and  dispaaaioiutte 
examimition  of  the  accoimts.     In  the  first  place,  we  think  that  it  may 
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be  taken  for  granted,  that  ail  Bums  of  money  (however  nnall)  conM- 
bated  to  the  fiinds  were  duly  acknowledged  in  the  balance-sheets. 
If  thej  had  not  been,  discoverj  must  have  been  immediate  and  fatal. 
To  assure  ourselves  of  this,  we  need  but  to  remember  that  nvuij 
thousands  of  copies  of  these  balance-sheets  were  distributed  throagh 
the  contributing  districts  ;  that  they  were  posted  upon  the  walls  of 
every  town,  and  lay  upon  the  table  of  every  alehouse,  aud  fbimd 
their  way  into  every  work-room  and  shed  ^roughout  the  Cotton 
Districts ;  that  they  were  the  principal  sources  through  which  the 
delegates  communicated  to  the  operatives  their  reports  upon  the 
progress  of  the  agitation  and  inflamed  them  into  renewed  endeaveun 
and  increased  contributions.  That  every  contributor  would  eagerly 
scan  those  sheets  for  the  acknowledgment  of  his  own  snbscripCioa 
was  certain,  and  failing  to  find  it  there,  he  would  naturally  demand 
an  explanation  before  sending  any  more  money  to  the  funds.  Those 
who  were  unable  to  read  would  get  others  to  search  the  sheet  for 
them,  and  those  who  visited  the  Cotton  District  daring  the  progress 
of  the  agitation  must  have  been  familiar  with  the  spectacle  of  a  knot 
of  factory  operatives  eagerly  surrounding  some  one  who  read  over  to 
them  the  items  in  the  balance-sheets  of  die  week  . 

Another  question,  and  as  to  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  arrive  at  m 
conclusion,  is,  whether  the  committees  distributed  in  relief  all  the  sums 
which  ^ej  set  forth  in  the  balance-sheets.  It  has  been  urged  that  if 
these  were  dishonest  men  nothing  would  have  been  easier  than  to  charge 
for  the  relief  of  ten  thousand  persons  when  nine  thousand  only  wcf>e 
actually  relieved,  and  it  is  certain  that  such  general  items  as  **  Given 
to  2,800  distressed  children,"  and  *^  relieved  poor  family,**  are  of  very 
firequent  occurrence  in  the  items  of  expenditure,  and  are  open  to 
grave  suspicion  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  known  that  the 
accounts  were  very  careftilly  examined  and  very  jealously  audited  bj 
those  delegates  from  the  active  districts,  who  brought  the  money  to 
Preston,  and  who  were  interested,  above  all  people  in  the  world,  id 
seeing  ^at  the  funds  were  honestly  administered.  The  books  of  the 
committees  were  at  all  times  open  to  the  inspection  not  only  of  the 
unionists,  but  of  all  who  doubted  the  authenticity  of  the  aecoont?. 
and  the  name  of  every  person  who  received  relief  from  the  funds  of 
the  Union  was  entered  in  the  book  of  his  committee,  and  might  at  any 
time  have  been  checked.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  prove  any- 
thing with  respect  to  this  point ;  but  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the 
sums  charged  as  relief  were  really  paid  and  rightly  so  charged. 

The  last  point  upon  which  these  accounts  are  open  to  attack  if 
whether  the  disbursements  are  honestly  set  out  ?  Whether  the  naonej 
spent  in  the  expenses  of  the  agitation  was  really  devoted  to  the  pur- 
poses alleged  in  the  accounts  ? 

In  answering  this  question,  it  should  be  observed  that  there  are 
incident  to  every  agitation  expenses  which  are  necessary,  indeed,  to 
be  incurred,  but  which  would  not  look  very  well  if  plainly  set  oot  in 
the  accounts — such  as  are  usually  classed  under  the  comprehen^ve 
item  *^  Sundries,**     That  description  of  service  significantly  calM 
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secret^  a  little  treating,  perhaps  too  a  little  bribery,  are  seldom  dis- 
pensed with  in  the  conduct  of  anj  agitation,  whether  the  object  be 
reform,  or  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  or  the  obtaining  ten 
per  cent.  It  always  has  been  and  always  will  be  so,  and  it  is 
therefore  sheer  prudery  to  carp  at  such  expenses  if  kept  within 
reasonable  bounds  and  confessed  in  the  orthodox  manner.  Now 
the  delegates  (being  neither  more  nor  less  than  coounon  agita- 
tors) were  no  more  able  to  dispense  with  these  weapons  than  older 
and  more  respectable  politicians,  but  they  have  not  confessed  the 
£Btct  in  the  orthodox  way  ;  they  have  no  constantly  recurring  item  of 
''  Sundries,  £100  ;"  but  they  have  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  secret 
service  money  by  lumping  it  up  with  other  and  more  legitimate 
expenses.  Thus  it  is  that  we  sometimes  find  that  the  items  of  ''post- 
age and  stationery,  are  made  to  account  for  some  hundreds  of  pounds, 
and  that  we  nevertheless  find  "postage  stamps"  and  "one  ream  of  paper" 
as  distinct  items.  In  the  accounts  of  the  Amalgamated  Committee, 
the  item  "  To  sending  parcels^  balance^sheetSy  and  handbills  to 
various  places,*^  absorbs  no  less  a  sum  than  £143  lis.  4d.  within 
twenty-one  weeks  ;  and  this  same  committee  resorted  to  a  still  more 
reprehensible  method  of  concealing  the  actual  amount  of  its  expenses, 
as  will  be  seen  upon  referring  to  its  accounts.  But  all  this  proves 
not  so  much  that  the  committee  were  dishonest  as  that  they  were 
unskilful  and  unwise;  and  slow  as  we  should  be  to  screen  any  act  of 
peculation  which  admitted  of  unquestionable  proof,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  proportion  between  the  sums  dealt  with  and  the  current 
expenses  of  ike  agitation  is  such  as  to  demand  any  special  remark. 
From  the  accounts  hereafter  set  out,  it  appears  that  the  sum  ac- 
tually dealt  with  amounted  to  £105,623,  while  the  total  expenses  of 
the  agitation  did  not  exceed  £11,818  (about  11^  per  cent,  upon  the 
principal)  ;  and  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  nature  of  this 
agitation,  the  manner  in  which  that  vast  sum  of  money  was  collected, 
almost  by  pennies  and  sixpences  from  loom  to  loom,  and  from  cottage  to 
cottage ;  when  we  think  of  the  expenses  of  printing  these  thousands  of 
balance-sheets  and  the  innumerable  placards  and  broadsides  which  were 
issued  during  the  struggle ;  when  we  remember  the  travelling  expenses, 
wages  of  collectors,  rent  of  rooms,  and  the  committees  other  legiti- 
mate items  of  necessary  expense,  we  think  that  this  is  not  an  ex- 
eessive  proportion.  If  it  be  asked  whether  it  is  not  probable 
that  certain  sums  were  misappropriated  to  support  the  delegates  in  a 
more  luxurious  state  of  living  than  they  bad  been  accustomed  to  enjoy 
when  in  regular  work  ?  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  about  it 
During  the  agitation  many  stories  were  set  afloat  to  illustrate  the  free 
muiner  in  which  these  men  were  living,  and  it  is  likely  that  some  of 
these  were  founded  upon  fact ;  but  let  us  ask  those  who  collect 
such  anecdotes  to  the  prejudice  of  the  operatives  and  their  cause 
whether  it  was  to  be  expected  that  an  agitation  of  this  sort  could  be 
carried  on  without  something  of  this  occurring  ;  whether  rude  and 
uneducated  men  finding  themselves  at  the  head  of  a  great  and  popular 
movement,  put  suddenly  into  a  course  of  life  involving  great  excite- 
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ment,  frequent  public  speaking,  and  considerable  personal  fatigue, 
could  be  expected  to  live  as  soberly  as  Cato,  and  as  inflexibly  honestly 
as  Aristides  ?  Let  not  this  be  misconstrued,  let  it  not  for  one  moment 
be  supposed  that  we  are  defending  riot  and  excess,  or  the  cruel  waste 
of  funds  provided  for  the  famishing  poor  ;  it  is  simply  urged  that 
these  evils  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  natural  and  unavoidable,  that 
they  occurred  with  the  full  cognizance  of  those  who  alone  have  any 
right  to  complain  of  them,  and  that  their  extent  was  not  greater  than 
might  have  been  expected  by  all  who  knew  anything  about  the  course 
of  similar  movements.  To  substantiate  a  charge  of  flagrant  dishonesty 
against  the  delegates,  something  more  definite  must  be  urged  than  the 
vague  charge  of  living  well ;  it  should  be  shown  that  they  conspired 
to  subtract  sums  of  money  from  the  funds  for  their  own  private  benefit 
and  that  they  laid  those  sums  by  to  enrich  them  when  the  struggle 
should  be  over.  This  cannot  be  done;  and  the  very  numbers 
of  those  who  were  concerned  in  the  administration  of  the  funds  is 
the  best  assurance  that  no  such  peculation  took  place.  To  subtract 
any  important  sum  from  the  funds  would  certainly  have  required  the 
connivance  of  a  great  many  men,  every  one  of  whom  would  hare 
required  his  share,  and  it  is  contrary  to  all  human  experience  to  beliere 
that  such  a  robbery  would  have  been  committed  without  a  disclosure 
being  made  by  some  dissatisfied  accomplice.  Yet,  although  many 
vague  and  general  charges  have  been  made  against  the  committees, 
not  one  single  case  has  been  proved  or  attempted  to  be  proved  against 
them,  and  the  only  cases  in  which  it  is  absolutely  known  that  sums  of 
money  have  been  subtracted  from  the  funds  were  those  which  they 
themselves  discovered,  and  the  perpetrators  of  which  were  reprobated 
and  pursued  in  the  most  energetic  manner.  And  this  brings  us  to 
another  point  to  be  noticed  in  their  favour,  namely,  whether  it  is  likely 
that  the  delegates  would  have  made  any  stir  against  their  defiuildng 
brethren  if  they  themselves  were  open  to  the  like  charge  ?  It  appears 
to  us  that  prudence,  if  not  shame,  would  have  kept  them  silent,  and 
that  they  would  have  hesitated  to  prefer  a  charge  which  might  so 
easily  have  been  turned  round  upon  themselves. 

It  must  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  these  balance-sheets  are  in  the 
main  as  correct  and  as  trustworthy  as  any  accounts  kept  by  unskilled 
men  might  be  expected  to  be,  perhaps  more  so  ;  that  they  set  forth 
truthfully  all  the  moneys  subscribed  to  the  funds  of  the  Union  ;  that 
they  account  for  those  moneys  &irly ;  and  that,  although  in  some 
cases  they  conceal  the  real  nature  of  the  expenses,  those  expenses 
were  natural  and  necessary,  and  do  not  exceed  in  the  aggregate  a  £ur 
proportion  of  the  sums  administered. 

As  has  been  before  stated,  the  balance-sheets  supplied  a  very  impor- 
tant channel  of  communication  between  the  operatives  and  ^eir 
leaders;  they  were  in  fact,  the  journals  of  the  strike.  A  leading  article, 
or  address,  from  the  committee  to  the  class  which  it  represented,  gene- 
rally speaking  headed  the  sheet,  and  not  unfrequently  some  song  or 
piece  of  poetry,  sometimes  extracted  from  the  writings  of  Bums,  or 
Thorn,  the  Inverary  weaver,  or  sometimes  the  production  of 
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native  genius  amongst  themselves,  preceded  the  drj  detail  of  figures. 
Even  these  last  were  enlivened  by  little  outbursts  of  feeling  crying 
shame  upon  some  laggard,  or  praise  upon  some  munificent  subscriber. 
But  these  parentheses  were  not  always  innocent,  seeing  that  they 
might  sometimes  be  construed  into  threats ;  reference  being  frequently 
made  to  one  Punchy  and  also  to  Mrs,  Punchy  who  were  to  pay  the 
defaulters  a  visit  and  work  upon  them  ills  which  were  anything  but 
obscurely  hinted  at : — 

^*  J(f  tquinUng  Jack  of  Goodaira  does  not  pay  up  in  future^  Punch  will  ttand  on  kU 
eomt.^ 

**  J[f  thou  piecert  at  Dawson's  new  mill  do  not  pay  better^  young  Punch  (old  Punch's 
urchin)  will  eome  and  break  their  ends,** 

*'  J[f  those  three  or  four  spinners  do  not  pay  their  subscriptions.  Punch  will  briny  his 
iron  dogs." 

Whether  the  iron  clogs  were  or  were  not  brought^  it  is  certain 
that  towards  the  close  of  the  agitation  these  indecent  passages 
altogether  disappeared  from  the  sheets.  Sometimes  the  threats  took 
a  more  humorous  form,  but  were  doubtless  quite  as  formidable  to 
the  objects  of  them  ;  as  for  example  : — 

**  ff  that  black  sheep  Bob^  at  Brookfidd  Mill^  does  not  keep  his  tongue  still.  Punch 
says  he  wHl  come  and  curl  his  hair  b^ore  he  goes  to  court  Jenny  Lind,  that  fine  loom 
weaver  at  Summer's  Mill,'* 

"  If  that  niger  in  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  does  not  pay  up.  Punch  says  he  will  tell  what 
he  saw  him  do  one  night," 

**  If  that  man  at  Baxter's  Mill  who  borrowed  a  shilling  from  the  barber,  don't  pay  to 
the  Preston  loch-outs,  next  week.  Punch  will  tell  his  wife  about  it." 

**  leavt  Master  Kershaw,  how  is  it  that  you  do  not  support  your  poor  brothers  inPres- 
ton  f  Suppose  yourself  married  to  that  young  lady  who  lives  not  100  miles  from  Phil^ 
Ogden's,  and  be  placed  in  their  situation,  how  would  you  like  it  f  Mr.  Punch  is  deter~ 
mined  that  if  you  don't  lend  a  helping  hand  to  Preston,  he  will  say  something  about  that 
bottle  you  was  drinking  out  of  three  times  a  day,  and  he  will  teU  her  the  contents  of  that 
bottle,  and  also  thepurpose  that  it  was  intended  for;  so  pay  up,  and  let  us  have  no  more 
of  your  sneaking  ambition," 

Occasionally  these  parenthetic  appeals  took  a  sarcastic  turn  ;  as : — 

*'  ff  WilUam  Townson  \  would  spend  less  money  in  drinking,  carding,  dog  and  cock 
fighting.  Punch  thinks  he  might  pay  something  to  the  Preston  lock-outs.  * 

"  ff  that  young  spark,  Ben  D.,  that  works  at  Baxter's  Mill,  does  not  pay  to  his  trade. 
Punch  will  tell  about  him  eating  that  rhubarb  pudding  that  was  boiled  in  a  dirty  night 
eop. 

^^If  Roger  does  not  pay.  Punch  will  teU  about  her  robbing  the  donkey  of  its  breakfast 
to  tituf  her  bustle  with." 

Occasionally,  too,  the  remonstrances  took  a  poetical  form  : 

MILLS  IN  THE  HYDES. 

Within  these  walls  the  lasses  fidr 

Eeftise  to  contribute  their  share ; 
Careless  of  duty,  blind  to  fame. 

For  shame,  ye  lasses,  O,  for  shame.  • 

Come,  pay  np,  lasses,  think  what's  right. 
Defend  your  trade  with  all  your  ndght, 

For  if  you  don't  the  world  will  blame, 
And  cry,  ye  lasses,  O,  for  shame ! 

Let*  8  hope  in  flitore  all  will  pay. 
And  Preston  folks  may  heartily  say, 

That  by  your  aid  they  have  obtained. 
The  greatest  victory  ever  gained. 
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BEAMEBS'  COMMITTEE. 

This  Committee  issued  its  first  balance-sheet  in  the  beginning  of 
September,  and  continued  its  labours  until  the  end  of  Maj  ;  during 
which  time  thirty-eight  reports  appeared.  It  originally  distributed 
its  funds  not  only  among  the  Preston  weavers,  but  also  among  those 
at  Great  Harwood  who  were  then  on  strike  ;  the  fourth  and  subse- 
quent reports,  however,  were  confined  to  the  Preston  accounts.  The 
total  sum  at  the  disposal  of  this  committee  was  £64,200  6s,  (^^ 
and  a  district  expenditure  of  £3,640  is  also  disclosed  by  the  balance- 
sheets  ;  out  of  this,  £57,690  14«.  2d,  were  distributed  in  relief  among 
the  weavers,  &c.,  and  a  further  sum  of  £3,072  2$.  O^d.  was  transieired 
to  other  funds  distributed  in  miscellaneous  relief.  As  set  forth  in 
the  reports,  the  disbursements  and  expenses  of  the  delegates  and 
committees  is  scarcely  5  per  cent,  upon  the  total  net  income,  and  thi^ 
includes  the  expenses  of  the  Propagandist  Committee,  a  branch  com- 
mittee of  five  members  "  for  agitating  the  country."  The  amount  of 
relief  varied  considerably  during  the  progress  of  the  struggle,  com- 
mencing at  Ss.  and  6«.  for  the  weavers,  and  3s.  for  the  helpers  ; 
afterwards  sinking  to  4«.  and  2s,y  then  rising  to  5s.  6d.,  and  BbmUj 
sinking  to  2s.  6d,  and  Is.  The  greatest  number  of  persons  relieved 
in  any  one  week  was  10,121,  which  occurred  in  the  week  ending 
24th  December,  1853,  about  which  time  many  persons  were  adnuUed 
to  participate  in  the  funds  of  the  Union  who  had  long  ceased  work- 
ing at  the  mills,  through  fear  of  their  accepting  ^e  terms  then 
offered  by  the  Masters'  Association. 

The  series  of  balance-sheets  issued  by  the  Weavers'  Committee  is 
thirty-nine  in  number,  and  they  form  altogether  a  very  extensive 
and  complicated  set  of  accounts.  The  concluding  balance-slieetA 
disclose  the  fact  that  the  close  of  the  struggle  left  the  Executive 
Committee  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  £1,006  lOs. ;  partly  for  money 
borrowed,  and  partly  for  printing  bills,  &c 

Summaiy. 


Net  Income  as  per  Ba- 

lance-Sheets  64,109  13  10| 

Error  in  accounts 0    12    2 


64,200    6    0} 


£  9.     i. 

Distributed  in  relief 67,690  14  t 

DisbUTBements  2,096  19  ^ 

Expensesof Committee,&c.  1«102  18  li 
Tranafemd    and    miaoel- 

laneoiu  relief   3,072  2  O) 

Emigrating  and  removing  199  4  3 
Balance  in  hand  as  per  last 

aoooont 38  IS  <>| 


64/200  fi  (If 


The  halanoe-Bheets  also  disclose  district  expenditure  to  the  amount  of  £3,640. 

THE  HAND-MULE   8PINNKE8,  AKD   8BLP-ACTIlfO  lOKPERS'  COMMITTEE, 

It  bas  l)een  before  mentioned  that  the  Spinners'  Union  has  been  in 
existence  eyer  since  the  great  strike  of  1836.  At  the  conunence- 
ment  of  the  late  struggle  they  therefore  found  themselree  in   tb« 
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possession  of  a  considerable  reserve  fund,  from  which  they  drew  in 
time  of  need,  and  out  of  which  they  were  enabled  to  afford  assistance 
bj  way  of  loan  to  the  weavers.  The  committee  of  spinners  issued 
thirty-three  balance-sheets,  extending  from  the  Ist  of  October  to  the 
13th  of  May,  and  during  that  time  expended  £19,839  8«.  \\d.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  weavers,  the  sums  charged  as  Disbursements  and 
the  expenses  of  delegates  and  conmiittees,  do  not  amount  to  5  per 
cent,  upon  the  principal.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  struggle,  the 
spinners  had  drawn  upon  their  reserve  fund  to  the  extent  of  £693 
\s.  7Jcf.,  and  money  was  due  to  them  from  the  weavers.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  struggle  Ss,  per  week  was  paid  to  the  spinners, 
4«.  6d,  to  the  piecers,  and  2s,  6d,  to  the  creelers ;  this  was  shortly 
reduced  to  7«.,  Bs.  6cf.,  and  2s.,  which  rate  was  kept  up  to  the  last. 
The  greatest  number  of  hands  relieved  in  any  one  week  was  3,151, 
which  occurred  in  the  week  ending  25th  February  ;  the  fluctuation 
in  the  number  of  hands  relieved  arose  from  the  extension  of  relief  to 
a  greater  number  of  piecers,  creelers,  and  bobbiners  ;  the  number  of 
skilled  spinners  and  minders  decreased  constantly  by  emigration  from 
847,  the  greatest  number,  to  785,  the  least. 

Summary, 


Net  Income,  as  per  Balance, 

sheets 19,082  19  9 

Taken  from  Local  Fund  and 

Northern  District  Fund    698    1  7i 


JB19,77«  1  4i 


£      «.    d. 

ReHef. 18,208  11  2 

Disbiirsements 475  16  8 

Expenses  of  Delegates  ...     878  1    8 
Transferred  to  other  Amds, 

Ac 607  18  1 

Emigrating  and  removing    109  15  8^ 
Error  in  aocoants 0  19  11 


£19,776  1  H 


District  expenses,  as  diflclosed  by  the  Balance-sheets*  £68  6f .  9dL 

BLOWIXO-ROOM   AND   CARD-BOOH   HANDS'   COlUaTTEX. 

The  series  of  balance-sheets  issued  by  dus  committee  is  thirty- 
four  in  number,  and  sets  forth  the  expenditure  of  £9,904  I6s, 
Nearly  one-half  of  this  sum  was  the  proportion  of  public  monejrs 
allotted  to  this  Committee ;  for  to  this  body,  on  account  of  its 
porerty,  and  the  inability  of  its  members  in  other  districts  to  afford 
much  assistance,  was  allotted  the  greatest  share  of  the  public 
moneys.  The  disbursements  and  expenses  of  the  Committee, 
as  set  forth  by  the  sheets,  amount  to  about  7  J  per  cent,  upon 
the  principal.  The  greatest  number  of  hands  relieved  was  2,301, 
which  occiirred  in  the  week  ending  the  18th  of  February.  The 
amount  of  relief  given  was  very  meagre;  2s.  6d,  for  the  highest, 
and  to  Is,  for  the  lowest  class  of  hands  at  the  beginning  of  the 
strike;  advancing  to  8«.  6d,  and  4s,  6d.y  (which  latter  sum  it  never 
exceeded),  and  linaUy  sinkii^  to  Is,  befi»^  the  fear  of  starvation 
drove  the  card-room  hands  to  submission. 
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Summary. 


£      a.    d. 
Net  income  as  per  Balance- 
sheets  9,789  16    0 


£9,789  16    0 


£  9.     d. 

Disbursements 388  18    3 

Expenses  of  Committee 

and  Delegates 869  12  10) 

Relief    8,969  4    S 

Balance  in  hand  as  per 

last  sheet  10  5    8^ 

Error  in  acooonts   0  14  11 


£9,789  16    0 


District  expenditure,  £165. 


THE    THBOSTLE-SPINNERS,  WINDERS,  AND  BEELEBS'  COIOCITTEE. 

The  throstle-spinners  were  neither  a  very  numerous  nor  a  verj 
important  body  ;  for  the  numbers  relieved  never  exceeded  510  in 
any  one  week,  and  the  average  was  434.  This  conmiittee  issacd 
thirty  reports,  and  spent  £2,476  \5s.  9d.,  of  which  sum  considerablj 
more  than  half  was  the  share  of  public  moneys  paid  to  their  account. 
The  amount  of  relief  varied  from  35.  6d.  and  2s,  per  week,  to  4^.  and 
2s.  3d.  The  disbursements  and  expenses  of  the  delegates  were  aboui 
15 J  per  cent,  upon  the  principal.  This  body,  like  the  former,  sub- 
mitted through  want  of  funds,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  support 
afforded  to  them  by  the  Amalgamated  Conmiittee. 

Summary, 


£  «.    d. 

Net  income  as  per  Balance- 
sheets  2,419  2    4i 

Balance  due  to  Treasurer, 

as  per  last  sheet 0  7    1 

Error  in  accounts,  over- 
charged           2  8    9i 

£2,421  18    8 
District  expenditure,  £54  17«.  6d. 


£       9,     d. 

Relief 2,048    6    4 

Disborsements   197     1  11 

Expenses  of  Delegates,  &c.  176  10    0 


£2,421  18    Z 


THE   POWEB-LOOM  OVEBLOOKEBS'   COMMITTEE. 

This  was  a  small,  but  highly  important  body,  inasmuch  as  it» 
members  exercised  a  great  influence,  both  directly  and  indirectlv, 
over  the  general  body  of  hands.  This  arose  partly  from  their 
official  position,  and  partly  from  the  &ct  that  most  of  them  were  the 
heads  of  large  families  of  operatives.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the 
struggle  the  power-loom  overlookers  were  most  anxious  to  reiieTe 
themselves  of  the  responsibility  of  exercising  their  influeace  in 
favour  of  either  side,  and  constantly  urged  a  friendly  termination  to 
the  dispute  i  with  this  politic  view  they  constantly  spoke  of  tbem- 
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selves  as  thrown  out  of  work  "  by  a  dispnte  over  which  thej  had  no 
control."  The  power-loom  -oyerlookersLssued  thirtj-four  reports, 
accounting  for  the  expenditure  of  £lpy6^  125.  9d.  The  disburse- 
ments and  expenses  of  the  conmiittee  amounted  to  a  little  orer 
ten  per  cent,  upon  the  principal.  The  amount  of  relief  varied 
from  Ss.  to  6s, ^  rising  to  Ts,  6d,  and  Ss.  6</.,  and  even  to  lOs. ;  at 
the  close  of  the  dispute  it  sank  to  6s.  6<f.,  and  then  to  3s,  6d,  This 
committee  received  no  assistance  from  the  Amalgamated  Committee. 

Summari/, 


£     9,    d, 

Net  Income 1,964  12    9 


£1,964  12    9 


£      9,  tt. 

S^ntinrelief. 1,760  16  9 

Disbunements   84  16  6 

Expenses  of  Committee 

and  Delegates 118  14  8 

Balance  in  hand,  as  per 

last  baUnoe-sheet ...       0    5  10 


£1,964  12    9 


District  ezpenditnre,  £115.  | 

GBNERAL  BALANCB-SHEET  OF  THE  TAPE  MACHINE  8IZERS. 

The  Tape  Machine  Sizers  appear  to  have  organized  a  fund  previous 
to  the  strike  (  Vide  the  Fifth  Report) ;  but,  if  that  were  so,  they 
onlj  drew  from  it  on  one  occasion.  From  the  following  statement 
it  appears  that  the  total  income  of  this  bodj  coming  into  Preston 
amounted  to  £844  2s.  7d.j  the  accounts  also  show  that  a  further  sum 
of  £10  5s,  9J</.  was  expended  bj  the  various  district  committees  in 
expenses  incidental  to  the  agitation.  In  the  ninth  week  a  strike  at 
Burj  threw  manj  of  the  Tape  Machine  Sizers  there  out  of  work, 
afterwards  many  Stockport  and  a  few  Boyton  hands  were  placed  in 
the  same  predicament,  and  all  these  were  relieved  by  the  Preston 
committee ;  the  number  of  strangers  so  relieved  is,  however,  distin- 
guished from  the  Preston  hands  in  the  proper  column,  by  being 
aeparately  stated.  The  amount  of  relief  varied  from  14«.  to  6s.  per 
week ;  and  in  some  cases,  where  the  men  had  obtained  other  work, 
sufficient  relief  only  was  given  to  bring  their  income  to  a  level  with 
the  rest. 

Sumnuiry. 

£    9,    d. 

Relief 790    7    2 

Ditto  28    6    71 

« Committees,  &c 26    9    91 

£844    2    7 

CLOTHWORKERS'  BOOK-KEEPERS' AND  WAREHOUSEMEN'S  ABSOCIATIOIT. 

This  body  only  issued  three  balance  sheets,  the  contents  of  which 
may  be  briefly  set  forth  as  follows: — 

*  This  smn  includes  some  of  the  expenses  incmred  bj  the  district  committees, 
-which  are  stated  in  the  balanoe-sfaeets  as  thou^  they  formed  part  of  theganend 
expenditure. 

s 
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JMIlUMMe.. 


Aoaoufdpfthe 

Smnma^. 

£    «.     d.    ^ 

IMibiBflBmfliiis..... 

X    «.    £ 

18  17  lA 

17    3    ii 

.....M...  146    9    ^ 
9  IS    t 

X1A2    8  Hi 

£ttt    8U| 

Espensa  of  the   Bladcbam   finnch,  £10  12f.  IIJ.;   making  a  total  d 
£202 16«.  lOi^f.  spent  by  ftas  connnxttee. 

Hie  position  in  whidi  ihis  small  but  respectable  body  of  men 
found  themsehres  wtm^ety  snalogous  to  that  of  the  power-loom  over- 
lookers ;  they  wen  mwilimg  sufferers  from  the  strike.  Many  of  the 
warehousemen  and  clothworkers  were  supported  by  their  employers, 
and  made  themselves  useful  in  keeping  tiie  mills  in  order  during  the 
inactivity  of  the  machinery  ;  but  some  few  were  destitute  of  any 
resource,  and  these  received  income  from  the  Association.  By  their 
resolutions  passed  in  February,  1854,  this  AsBoeiadion  dedared  that 
Has  objects  and  intentions  were: — 

"  1.  Never  on  any  occasion,  eitker  by  word  or  action,  to  eneoura^e 
strikes :  which,  in  themselves,  we  consider  to  l)e  an  evil,  and  inju- 
riouB  to  Hie  wellbeing,  not  only  of  trade,  but  of  society  at  large. 

^2.  In  all  cases  of  strikes  to  stand  on  perfectly  nen^nl  groand,  as 
we  have  hitherto  done. 

"  8.  The  position  which  the  memben  of  this  Society  hold, 
necessarily  have    told   them  from  time   to  thne,   that    ii 
as  their  supply  of  work  depends  greatly  on  iSie  oUber  brandies  c^ 
operatives,  insomuch  they  are  obliged  to  stop  work  when  they 
(tSie  operatives)  strike :  this  therefore  being  €ie  case,  and  seeing 
Ihat  in  times  like  the  present  we  cannot  rely  with  safety  on  any  re- 
sources but  our  own  for  support,  the  -fiiird  object  of  this  society  is  io 
provide  for  its  members  when  they  areTrawfllingly  tirrown  oat  of 
ployment.     In  a  word,  the  recognised  objects  and  principles  of 
Society  are,  the  diffusion  of  social  and  intellectual  intercourse 
all  its  members,  and  to  provide  them  with  that  pecuniary  aid  and 
assistance  which  they  stand  in  need  of  in  times  like  the  present,  and 
which  we,  the  Preston  Brethren,  have  (during  the  last  six  month*^; 
so  much  wanted.'* 

There  is  perhaps  more  sound  sense  in  these  three  resolutiona  than 
in  any  resolutions  passed  by  either  party  to  the  dispute  during  tbo 
whole  of  its  continuance. 

THE  AMALGAKATSn  COMMITTEX. 

This  committee  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  coIlectIn|r    ih<- 
monies  subscribed  by  the  public  and  general   trades.     1& 
twenty-seven  reports,  and  received  altogether  £11,932  6«.  dtf. 
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The  ticcoimts  of -iiie  AnudgamBted  Commktee  sre  highlj  interMU 
ing,  as  showing  the  extent  to  which  general  trades,  «Bd  liie  trades, 
unions  throughout  the  country  joined  in  the  contest.  For  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  "fitis,  vol  analysis  d£  Aie  monies  Teoeif^d  bj  the  oom- 
mittee  is  subjoined,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  two-thirds  of 
these  monies  were  sent  by  trades'  tmiens.  It  should  also  be  veeofto 
lected  that  as  the  Amalgamated  Conmiittee  was  not  organised  unfil 
the  latter  end  of  the  mooth  of  November,  the  jsubseriptions  of  trades' 
unions  would  reaMy  be  m»3li  lacger  ^ham.  tbey  aiqpMff  in  liie  aoci»niits 
of  that  Committee. 

The  Ainds  received'by  the  Amalgamated  Committee  were  l>j  them 
divided  among  liie  weavers,  spisners,  card-ro(»n  hands,  and  l£rostle- 
spinners,  in  proportion  as  they  needed  help  : — ^the  card-rcMmi  hands, 
as  the  most  destitnte,  recerving  the  largest  ^are  of  assistuioe.  To- 
wards the  end  of  April,  tiie  Amalgamated  Committee,  seeing  the 
hopeless  condition  of  the  struggle  so  far  as  the  card-room  hands  and 
throstle-spinners  were  concerned,  and  deeming  it  better  to  devote 
their  whole  strength  to  the  support  of  the  wearas  and  spsimers, 
divided  all  their  fuids  between  the  latter  'bodies. 

In  comparing  the  balance-sheets  of  the  Amalgamated  Committee 
with  those  of  the  committees  among  whom  they  divided  their  funds, 
a  marked  discrepaiBcy  is  observable  between  the  soms  charged  by  the 
former  and  tiiose  'acknowleged  by  the  latter.  These  deficiencies 
stand  as  follows  : — 

Charged  by  the  MmeOgamattd  CkmmiHtt.  Adan^^^  by  Hk  Ommittsm. 

:£      t,    d,  £      9.    d. 

Weavers 2,fi24    7    9 2^297    4    8i 

Siriimers %QW  It    2         1,007    6    4 

ORTd-room  hands  4,446    7    7i       4,416  18    1 

Throstles 1,649    9    6         1,616    4    9 


10,690  17    2| 
9,688    7    6i 


£092    9    9  £9,886    7    6}. 


The  explanation  of  this  is,  that  the  Amalgamated  Committee, 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  their  expenses  were  greater  in  proportion 
than  those  of  any  other  committee  (as  upon  them  principally  fell  the 
weight  of  secret-service  money,  8kg.\  and  intimidated  by  the  attacks 
made  upon  them  in  some  of  the  public  journals,  endeavoured,  with 
the  connivance  of  the  respective  committees,  to  conceal  the  real 
amount  of  their  expenditure  by  charging  larger  sums  as  paid  to  the 
committees  than  actually  were  paid  to  them.  This  disingenuous  means 
of  stating  the  accounts  is  excused  upon  the  ground  that,  as  the 
money  was  paid  on  aceomnt  of  the  di^rent  committees,  they  had  a 
perfect  right  to  represent  it  as  paid  to  them  ;  but  it  would  have  been 
far  better  to  brave  criticism  upon  the  extent  of  their  expenses  than 
to  hAve  opened  so  wide  a  loophole  for  remark  as  to  the  inaccuracy 
of  the  aoconnts.  By  adding  the  above  stated  deficiency  to  the 
expenses  admitted  by  the  Amalgamated  Committee,  we  find  that  the 
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real  amount  of  the  expenses  was  £1,896  2$,  ^\d.y  or  about  15}  per 
cent,  upon  the  amount  which  passed  through  their  hands. 

Analysis  of  the  Income  received  by  the  Amalgamated  Committee. 

£     9.    <L 

Amalgamated  Societies  of  Engineers — Central  and  Branch* 1,120  12    8 

Manchester  office  of  Amalgamated  Society 164    0    9 

Block  Printers  ofSurrey*  and  United  Block  Printers  of  Scotland...       60    0    0 
Boiler  Makers  of  Bristol,  Leeds,  Manchester,  Nottingham,  H.  M. 
Dockyard  Portsmouth,  Portsea,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  Swindon,  and 

Woolwich  60    8    S 

Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  Shipbuilders,  the  Executive  Council  of 

Hulme  and  Manchester  202  12    1 

Bricklayers  of  Bristol,  Heywood,  Hull,  London,*  Preston,  Sheffield, 

Wolverhampton    181  10    7 

Bmshmakers  of  Bristol  and  Preston,  and  the  United  Society  oi 

England 65    5    8 

Cabinet  Makers  of  Birmingham,  Bury,  Bridgenorth,  Bristol,  Halifax, 
Kidderminster,  Lancaster,  Leeds,  London,*  Manchester,  Preston, 

Rochdale,  Wolverhampton,  York  136    0    2 

Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  Bath,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Derby,  Gloucester, 
Liverpool,  London,*  Manchester,  Newcastle,  Nottingham,  North 
London,  Preston,  Salford,  Sheffield,  Westminster,  and  Wolver- 
hampton      288 14    H 

Cart  Wheelwrights  of  London* 10    0    0 

Chairmakers  and  Carvers  of  London     20   0    0 

Coachmakers  of  Ashford  in  Kent,  Bedford,Bolton,  Bristol,  Carlisle, 
Chester,  Cork,  Coventry,  Derby,  Eixetcr,*Friendly  Society  (Broad 
Street,  Golden  Square,  London),  Grantham,  Leicester,  Manches- 
ter, Newark,  NoUingham,  Peterborough,  Preston,  Sheffield,  York, 

United  Society  of,  Wolverhampton    194    7  11} 

Compositors*  Society,  London*  20    0    0 

Coopersof  Bristol,  Liverpool,  London*,  and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne     144  14  11 

Corkcutters  of  London  and  Glasgow 28    0    0 

Crate  Makers  in  Burslem  Potteries 54    0    O 

Engineers  of  the  Preston  North  Union  Locomotive  department 28  15    0^ 

Engineers  of  Ashford,  Bristol,  Ipswich,  London,  and  Portsmouth...       18    5    6 

Felt  Hat  Makers,  Manchester 14    0    0 

linger  Warpers,  Manchester  10    0    0 

Flaggers  and  Slaters  of  Preston 11  11    6 

French  Polishers,  London* 11    0    0 

Forgers — saw,  scythe,  fender  and  knife  blade  forgers  of  Sheffield...       58    0    0 

Gold  Beaters  and  Gilders  of  London*  and  Manchester  25  13    1 

Glass  Cutters  of  Birmingham,  London,  Manchester,  Stourbridge, 

andYork   57    O    1 

Glass  Makers  of  Dudley,  Holyrood,  Manchester,  and  York 85    6    8 

Grinders  of  Sheffield,  scythe  and  file 207    1     1 

Hatters  of  Bristol,  Carlisle,  Edinburgh,  London,*  Oldham  and 
Stockport    89  19    5 

*  Those  London  trades  against  which  asterisks  are  placed  contributed  iiiof« 
money  than  is  set  against  them  in  the  foregoing  analysis,  which  money  forma  pan 
of  the  £1,700  lOs.  Sd.  received  from  the  Metropolitan  Trades'  Committee*  Beii 
Inn,  Old  Bailey.  At  the  outset  of  the  agitation  manv  of  the  London  trades  M*t 
their  contributions  direct  to  Preston,  but  afterwards  contributed  throngb  the 
medium  of  the  Trades'  Committee.  As  the  expenses  of  that  committee  were  de- 
ducted from  its  aggregate  receipts,  and  a  balance  usually  remained  in  band.  H 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  apportion  the  monqr  reedTed  ftvm  the 
committee  among  the  different  contributors. 
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Hearth-rag  Weayen  of  London 68    0    0 

Hydzuulicraoken  of  Manchester 80    0    0 

Iron-wire  Drawers  of  BaroBley  and  Birmingham 14    1    0 

Millwrights  of  Bolton,  Manchester,  Oldham,  and  Middlesborough...  84  10  8 
Moulders  of  Banisley,  Bradford,  Bridgewater,  Brighton,  Bristol, 
Chester,  Gleckheaton,  Dartford,  Dwby,  Edinhnrsh,  Hanley, 
Ipswich,  Manchester,  Biiddlesborough,  Newcastle,  Nottingham, 
Oldham,  Preston,  Benishaw,  Stafford,  Staleybridge,  St.  Helens, 
Stockport,  Stockton,  Moulders  of  Scotland,  Tipton,  Wakeadd, 

Warrington,  Worcester,  York    806  10    61 

Machine  Engravers,  Mandiester < 14  11    9 

Painters,  Plumbers,  and  Plasterers  of  Bradford,  Bristol,  Manchester, 
Hammersmith,  Preston,  Marylebone*,  and  at  Edldns  and  Sons, 

Bristol 60  16    5 

P^per-maker8*As8odation,  Maidstone,  Kent 60    0    0 

Plumbers  and  Brassflnishers,  London  * 10    0    0 

Fiacking-case  Manufacturers,  Manchester 10    0    0 

Potters  of  Biiddlesborough,  Sunderland,  and  South  Wales  17  18    8 

Ribbon  Weavers  of  Congleton  and  Derby 69  17    2 

Bope-makers  (^  London  and  Liverpool 60  15    0 

Reynolds's  Newspaper  Office  * 208  18    9 

Riggers  of  Liverpool 16    0    0 

Sailwriffhts  of  Liverpool  20    0    0 

Shipwrights  of  Blythe,  Bristol,  Chester,  Dundee,  Liverpool,  Mid- 
dlesborouffh,  Loaftwitch,  Monkwearmouth,  Newcastle,  North 
Shields,  Northwitch,  Preston,  Stockton,  Sunderland,  the  Wear...     888  12    7 

Shipjoiners  of  Liverpool  and  Sunderland 46  15    7 

Shipsmiths  of  London  and  Liverpool 25    0    0 

Shoemakers  of  Barnsley,  Bedford,  Bristol,  Cambridge,  Chorley, 
Cheltenham,  Glasgow,  Gnassal,  Gloucester,  Greenwich,  Kendal, 
Liverpool,  London,*  Hammersmitii,  Middlesborough,  Kendng- 

ton,  Northampton,  St.  Edmunds,  Stone,  Stafford 161  12    8 

Skein  Silk  Dyers  of  London   87    6    6 

Silk  Smallware  Weavers  of  Manchester  and  Glasgow  17    0    0 

Seamen's  United  Friendly  Association,  HarUepooI 25    0    0 

Smiths  and  Blacksmiths  dTAshton-under-Lyne,  Aocrington,  Barns- 
ley,  Bedford,  Bolton,  BraUes,  Bradford,  Bristol,  Cambridge, 
Exeter,  Gateshead,  Gloucester,  Huddersfldd,  Leeds,  Liverpool, 
Nottingham,  Oldham,  Preston,  Reading,  Rochdale,  Smethwick, 

Sheffield,  and  Worcester 88  18    0 

Steam-J^nt^e  Makers  of  Bolton,  Greenwich,  Hull,  London,  Man- 
chester, Nottingham,  Preston,  Rochdale,  St.  Helens,  Sheffield, 

and  West  London  Branch    79  10    7| 

Stonemasons  of  Edinburgh,  London*,  Preston,  and  the  New  Houses 

of  Parliament 177  17  11* 

Tailors  of  Ayr,  Bwnsley,  Bradford,  Bristol,  Carlisle,  Chatham, 
Chester,  Cambridge,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Gloucester,  Grantham, 
Johnstone  near  Palsl^,  Liverpool,  London,  Hanley,  Middles- 
borough,  Middlesex,  Newchurch,  Newcastle,  Preston,  Rochdale, 
Rossendale,  Stafford,  Staleybridge,  Todmorden,  York,  Tailors' 

Society  (Little  Windmill  Street,  London) 157    8    6* 

Tin-plate  Workers  of  Belfhst,  Bradford,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Lon- 
don*, Preston,  and  Wolverhampton 116    6    0* 

Tobacconists  of  Manchester  and  London   26    8    1 

l^rpe-founders  of  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  London,  and  Sheffield  90    8    0 

IVpographers  of  Sheffield  and  Liverpool    11    5    0 

Metropolitan  Trades'  Committee,  Bell  Inn,  Old  Bailey,  per  Wm. 

Allen,  Secretary 1,700  10    8 

Staffordshire  Potteries  107  12  12* 

Hanley  Potteries  119  12    4i 
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Tnstall  Fbtterieg 

iMn  Trades  of  Bedford  and  Bury 

NewoasUe  Collieries     

Mass  Movementr  Ceatral  Committee  in  Manehester  and  Bnuuhae 

Bradford  Tradeaand.  Pii?>^l** 

rii*iRi0i  oZRa  »»»■«»•»•»»»»« »»» ««»»»■■««  »■■»•»■««»—»»«■»■»«»■»■■•«— 

Bilfltone  ditta  .•••••«.. ^•.••. . ••.••^•.^-••••— ••••.••», »■-••«•• 

Bath  dittoh 

Bedford  ditta 

Birmiagham      ditto 

BelfiMt  ditto^ 

Carlisle  ditto- 

Chester  ditto 

Crewe  ditto 

Derby  ditto 

Hyde  ditto 

HDlraflitfi  ditto 

Leeds  ditto 

lirefpoel  ditto. 

Mancheatet        ditto 

Nottingham       ditto 

Northampton     ditto 

Oldham  ditto 

Batcliif  ditto 

Bbtherham        dfiMo 

Sheffidd  ditto 

Stafford  ditto 

Stalejbridge       ditto 

Misoellaneons  pnblio  snbaeriptians  of  small  amoanA^  ooUocted  in 

the  Preston  District  .^ 

Ditto,  Walton  District 

Ditto,  Bamber  Bridge  District 

Ditto,  Garstang  District  

Ditto,  Moon's  MUl  District .... 
Ditto,  FarringtOB  District ... 
Swindon  Works,  Co-operative  Tradea  at 
Amalgamated  Tradea  of  WolTeshaaipton 
Ashford  in  Kent,  BoUwaj  Statfon  and  Pnblio .. 

Leeds  Railway  Foundry  •....•^. ....... 

Brighton  Railway  Foondry ^ .• « 

Midland  Railway,  Leeds  siul  Bradford ^,^ ... 

Stoke,  Birkenhead,  and  Manchester  Railway  Stations. ........ — 

Executive  Connnttee  of  Laboor  Parliament ... 

Bricklayers'  Arms  Society,  King  Street,  London . 

Friendly  Musical  Sodety,  Horse  and  Qroem,  Great  Portland  StMet, 

London 

Protective  UnioSr  Lrad  Ndaon,  Nelson's  Sqaare,  London — 

Collected  at  Perry's  CoffM-hoase,  Honndsditch,  London 

Old  Trade  Society,  Cow  and  Hare,  Eaatgate  Street,  Staffoid....^... 

Industrious  Sick  and  Bnrial  Sode^,  Aahton  .... .. . 

Odd-Fellows,  Loatick  Hill  Lodge,  No.  4ia  

Ditto  of  Stockport,  Denton  and  Baxnaley,  Noa.  1806,  I««U  801 

and  806   ...>..... .^.... ...... 

Fereatera  of  Ashton  and  Hyde 

Druids  ofStockport  and  Hyde 

United  Brethren  of  Aahton  and  Staleybridga 

Beneflt  at  the  Pavilion  Ciieua,  Brighton 11 

Concert  at  Bel&st „ ^         7 

Meeting  at  Brighton ^ ^         1    9    « 
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Collected  at  John  Street  Institution,  City  Road  10    0  0 

Per  Messrs.  Holyoake 10  18  9 

PerO.  Lewis  (Poplar) 5    0  0 

Proceeds  of  a  raffle  for  a  Wardrobe  made  by  the  workmen  at 

Rossell's,  of  Liverpool 16    0  0 

Raffle  for  Iron  Bedsteads  given  by  a  few  Smiths  of  Uverpool  40    0  0 

Raffle  for  Articles  of  Dress  at  Liverpool 26    0  0 

W.J.,  of  Preston  26  12  0 

John  Stoart,  of  Coventry 5    0  0 

Compositors  on  Cambridge  Chronicle 2    0  0 

Ditto           Preston  Guardian  6    4  0 

Ditto                „      Chronicle  0  12  0 

Balance  on  hand,  as  per  First  Report  14    9  Of 

Miscellaneous  Trade  Subscriptions  of  small  amounts,  principally 
from  various  foundries  and  workshops  in  Preston  and  other 

parts  of  Lancashire 659  18  91 

This  analysis  is  of  the  greatest  interest,  as  showing  the  wide-spread 
nature  of  the  agitation  and  the  spirit  with  which  the  trades'  unions 
throughout  the  country  adopted  tiie  Preston  battle  as  their  own. 

Total  Summary  of  the  Balance-sheets. 

INCOMK 

Weavers 67,761  19  0 

Spinners 19,839    8  li 

Card-Room  Hands   9,904  16  0 

Throstle  Spinners 2,476  16  9 

Power-Loom  Overlookers   .* 2,079  12  9 

Non-members  Mill-Warpers 170    6  5 

Tape  Machine  Sizers    854    8  4i 

Cloth-lookers,  Ac 192    8  lU 

Amalgamated  Expenses 1,896    2  4^ 

£105,165  12  9 
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GENERAL   REMARKS. 


The  following  remarks  are  founded  onlj  upon  the  information  actu- 
ally received,  almost  always  of  a  limited,  and  often  of  a  one-sided, 
character ;  they  apply,  except  where  otherwise  specified,  only  to  the 
subjoined  list  of  trades,  of  some  of  which  a  separate  account  is 
also  added: — 


Glasgow 


Liverpool. 


.Coopers. 
Clothlappers. 
Tailors. 
Potters. 
Masons. 
Joiners. 
Slaters. 
Painters. 
Dyers. 
Bakers. 

.Joiners. 
Upholsterers. 
Painters. 
Ship  Painters. 


Liverpool Lron  Moulders. 

The  Potteries  ...Potters. 

Northumberland 

Durham 

Lancashire 

South  Yorkshire  I  Miners. 

West  Yorkshire 

Cheshire 

Scottish 

Ironfounders. 

Blackburn  Bootmakers. 

Glassmakers. 


The  chief  object  of  all  unions  is  to  secure  to  the  operative  a  fair 
day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's  work.  The  first  question  that  arises  is,  ia 
a  Union  necessary  for  this  purpose  ?  On  this  point  there  seems  to 
be  doubt  amongst  the  masters.  Of  eight,  four  think  combination 
unnecessary;  three  think  it  necessary;  one  believes  combination  to 
hasten,  but  not  to  produce  a  fair  rise  of  wages.  But  only  three  out 
of  the  eight  give  instances  in  which  a  general  advance  of  wages  has 
taken  place  without  the  intervention  of  a  society ;  the  other  five  pro- 
fess themselves  unable  to  do  so,  and  the  great  majority  confess  that 
the  tendency  of  trade  societies  has  been  to  keep  up  wages,  in  some 
cases  even  unwarrantably. 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  is,  as  might  be  expected,  absolute  unani- 
mity amongst  the  trade  societies  now  under  consideration  (exceed- 
ing twcntj  ia  nvmher),  tiiat  combhiation  is  neoRmurj  to  keep  up 
wages,  on  the*  greuad  thai  a  workaum  i^o  kae  n»  lJnio>n  luad  tu 
fall  back  upon,  must  accept  reduction  of  wages  or  starve.  They  sup- 
port their  opinion  by  an  appeal  to  experience.  An  instance  is  giTen 
amongst  liie  LiTerpool  aj^totererB,  whefe  a  single  operatiTe  applied 
for  an.  increase  of  wages  and  was  discharged ;  aU  the  hands  then  applied 
for  the  same  increase  and  received  it.  The  position  of  the  Scottish 
miners  seems  to  have  risen  and  fidlen.  with  their  Union  without  any 
other  disturbing  causes.  The  least  united  trades,  as  those  of  the  Lon- 
don bakers,  the  handloomers,  fte.,  are  stated  to  be  the  worst  off;  and 
in  one  and  the  same  trade  non-unionists  are  represented  as  receiving 
less  wages  than  unionists.  Instances  are  accumulated  of  successful 
efforts  on  the  part  of  societies  to  raise  or  keep  up  wages,  and  only  very 
rare  instances  are  produced  of  a  general  rise  without  combination. 

The  expedients  adopted  to  uecfo  to  Ae  operaiiTe  a  &ir  dasfh 
wagesft»r  a  fiurday^fr  work  vary  in difievent trades;  t&ey«eg«ierally 
one  er  more  of  the  following : — 

1.  To  aboiirii  piecework  and  sab^eoatvaets. 

2.  To  establish  a  uniform  standard  or  minimum,  in  tie  shape 

of  a  fixed  price-list  or  scale  of  wages. 

3.  To  prohibit  engagements  for  a  term  longer  than  a  w«ek,  or 

from  pay  to  pay. 

4.  To  define  a  normal  day's  work,  and  to  discountenance  or 

absolutely  prohibit  overtime. 
6.  To  forbid  unionists  working  with  non-anionists. 
Each  of  these  expedients  is  enforced,  if  necessary,  by  a  strike. 

In  all  trades  it  would  be  possible  for  the  workman  to  be  paid  by 
the  time ;  in  most  trades,  by  either  time  or  the  piece  ;  but  in  some, 
piecework  is  impracticable^  because  of  the  aatare  of  the  work 
itself;  either  it  is  a  continuous  process  hardly  divisible  into  pieces, 
as  the  work  of  a  baker  or  fium-labourer,  or  it  is  so  varied  and  com 
plicated  as  to  admit  of  no  price-list  whidi  is  not  very  elaborate  and 
liable  to  lead  to  disputes,  as  is  the  case  in  some  fiietories.  In  theory, 
however,  where  possible,  piaeework  seems  the  right  system ;  under 
it,  as  under  a  time-payment  system,  the  better  workman  is  insured 
QODstant  employment  and  a  hi^  rate  of  wages  as  the  reward  of  hi> 
■iperior  skill,  but  andar  it  alone  does  he  get  the  benefit  of  kis  o«a 
snperior  indnstry  and  rapidity  of  execuium.  Nevartheleaa,  as  s 
iKt,.  sMiLy  trades,  especially  house-trades,  such  as  nammBy  earpenteea 
paiaiers^  joiners,  hc^  jealously  exelude  all  pieeawork*  Wkat  ii 
Ibe  leason  of  this  ?  Not,  tt  would  appear,  any  ohyecliaa  to  ik* 
s^atem  on  prineiple,  aor  any  desire  to  bring  dawn  the  snperiar 
BMa  to  the  level  of  the  inferior,  bat  that  ezperieaee  skoara 
work  i»  the  caaaa  of  redaetion  of  wages.  The  aiguaieBt  is 
piecework  leads  to  slop  and  inferior  work,  inferior  work  io  law 
pay.     Again,  it  is  easier  for  a  master,  making  a  series  ctf  petty 
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gains  under  a  piecework  Bvatem^  to  depart  little  hf  little  from  the 
market  wages,  than  when  he  has  to  engage  his  hands  hj  the  day  or 
the  week.  These  objections  are  felt  strongly  in  the  trades  above 
mentioned  ;  it  is  not  so  in  others.  The  following  list  shows  that  it 
is  greatly  a  matter  of  custom  whether  wages  are  paid  by  the  piece  or 
by  time : — 

Paid  by  the  piece—  Paid  by  the  time — 

Bottlemakers.  Bakers. 

TaOors.  Spinners.   ^ 

Potters.  Painters.     ' 

Pitmen.  Masons. 

Thid  by  both —  Clotiilappers. 

Coopers.  Byworkers  in  I^^es. 

Iionibunders.  Ironmongers. 

l^bbon  Wearers.  Slaters. 

Watchmakers.  Upholsterers. 

Trades'  Unions^  whenpa3rme&t  is  by  the  piece^  steiFe  to  get  reeo^ 
nised  a  price4bt^  or  when  payment  is  by  time,  a  scale  ol  wages^ 
In  most  casea^  this  is  intended  by  thera.  as  a  minunmn  only,  i»  sai  a 
bar  to  a  gradual  reduction  of  wages..  Oa  the  other  hand^  the  naaler 
treats  it  as  &  maximum ;  he  fears^  if  he  gives  mare  to  oda  <qperativ^ 
he  will  be  obliged  to  give  moce  to  alL  So^  between  the  two— the  mm 
revising  to  take  less^  the  master  to  give  more — the  result  is  a  um&rai 
wage.  But  it  is  the  result  more  than  the  object.  By  no  meana  all 
UnicHis  can  enforce  uaiformity—- some  repudiate  iL,  In  many  tbej 
allow  a-man  to  get  more  if  he  can;  in  some,  as  with  the  Liverpool  icoa- 
moagers  and  upholsterers^  to  take  less  if  he  chooses^  thoogh  thej 
•flbr  him.  aliaieBt  if  ha  strike  &r  recfusing  leas..  The  Coventry  watci^ 
makers  have  not  yet  established  a  unifbrm  list;  the  Glasgow  bakery 
whe  are  paid  by  the  time,  receive  weekly  wages  varying  from.  18a 
to  22^.,  according  to  ability ;  and  co9pen  have  three  dlflarent  lataa  of 
weekly  wages — ^Cke  operative  i^riilg  himself  for  the  rate  at  which  he 
estimates  his  worth ;  the  master  accepting  this  estimate^  or  emfiloying 
him  by  the  piece. 

It  must  noty  hopwever,  be  fergc^tten,  that  even  under  a  unilbni 
weekly  wage  system,  or  under  piecework  with  ao  absolutely  iauod 
price-list^  the  better  workman  retains  the  greatest  advantage  due  to 
his  industry  aad  dull — namely,  the  probability  of  certain  emplojnnent 
in  ahick  time.  This  is  nadst  valuable  in  fluctuating  tcades;  what  it 
may  amount  to  may  be  estimated  by  the  single  instance  of  the  Ohuh 
gow  painters,  whaare  described  as  lying  idle  every  year  from  aiz  to 
sixteen  weeks;  so  that,  taking  the  whole  year  round,,  tlie  average  of 
their  wages,  which  nominaUy  would  be  2Ss^  does  not  actually  oeach 
to  16a.  per  we^. 

Long  hours  injure  heabh,  stupify  tiie  moral  energy  of  the  workman^ 
and  gpve  employment  to  these  wlbo  have  already  toe  much  i»  do»  to 
the  exclusion  of  those  who  are  anxious  to  take  work.  When  ihe  ofeam^ 
iive  ia  paid,  by  the  day  or  week,  he  has  no  object  but  to  shovteiL  the 
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hours  which  shall  be  held  to  constitute  a  daj's  work.    The  hours  a 
few  years  ago  were  very  long  ;  the  operatives,  chiefly  through  the 
medium  of  their  unions,  have  succeeded  in  establishing  a  considerable 
diminution;  but  it  is  impossible  to  saj  that  in  this  respect  thej  have 
gone  too  fiir.    In  none  of  the  trades  here  considered — ^if  we  except 
miners,  who  are  all  paid  bj  the  piece,  and  who  in  some  districts  are 
limited  to  eight  hours  per  diem— do  the  operatives  work  less  than 
fifty-seven  hours  per  week ;  many  work  sixty,  as  coopers,  joiiien, 
painters,  &c.;  tailors  as  much  as  seventy-two.     The  standard  day*s 
work  is  fixed  either  by  the  express  rules  of  the  union,  or  more  oom- 
monly  by  custom,  which  is  equally  efficacious.     But  besides  this, 
trades'  unions  in  general  discountenance  voluntary  overwork,  whe- 
ther this  consists  in  working  overtime  if  paid  by  the  day,  or  in 
working  too  many  hours  if  paid  by  the  hour  or  by  the  piece.     The 
reason  is,  not  so  much  protection  to  the  individual,  who  may  be 
tempted  at  his  own  personal  sacrifice  to  seek  that  increase  in  domestic 
comiforts  which  sensibly  follows  from  even  a  small  addition  to  his 
wages,  nor  consideration  for  the  unemployed,  as  the  desire  to  prevent 
a  reduction  of  wages.     In  estimating  the  position  of  an  operative, 
people  are  apt  to  look  exclusively  to  the  amount  of  wages  eanied,  dis- 
regarding the  amount  of  labour  bestowed.     High  wages,  as  they  saj, 
make  a  great  figure  in  the  books ;  so,  if  at  the  end  of  the  week  high 
wages  are  paid,  the  master  may  be  inclined  to  believe  the  operative 
is  too  well  of^  or  other  hands  may  be  tempted  to  come  into  a  market 
perhaps  already  sufficiently  supplied  with  labour.     The  result  is,  the 
master,  if  he  can,  lowers  the  wages,  or  the  wages  lower  themselves. 
For  these  reasons,  as  well  as  for  the  general  reasons  against  long 
hours,  the  trade  unions  are  opposed  to  voluntary  overwork,  and  seek 
to  limit  the  hours  of  labour  in  all  cases,  whether  wages  are  paid  bj 
the  time  or  by  the  piece.     In  some  trades  overtime  is  pn^ilutcd 
altogether,  because,  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  trade,  it  is 
especially  liable  to  abuse.     Bakers  must  leave  at  latest  at  ten  f^x.; 
shipjoiners  are  fined  if  they  work  after  hours  ;  tailors  may  in  no  case 
work  beyond  twelve  hours,  or  take  any  work  to  their  own  homes. 
In  the  majority  of  trades,  extra  charges  to  the  amount  of  twenty-five  cc 
thirty  per  cent,  are  demanded,  by  way  of  prohibitory  penalties  for 
working  beyond  the  recognised  hours;  this  is  the  case  e.g,  with 
those  watchmakers  and  coopers  who  work  by  the  piece,  with  masons, 
dothlappers,  &c.,  who  work  by  time.     In  some  few  instances  over- 
time is  not  discountenanced,  e.  g,  with  English  potters  ;  also  genermllj 
in  the  mines.     But  it  appears  on  competent  authority  that  in  the 
mines  overworking  and  drinking  act  and  react  upon  each  other.     A 
man  overworks,  and  when  he  leaves  the  pit  he  seeks  a  support  in 
drink;  he  gets  drunk,  and  is  unable  to  work  for  one  or  two  days;  wht*n 
he  resumes,  he  has  to  work  overtime  to  make  up  for  lost  tinoe,  an«i 
so  again  as  before.     A  rule  limiting  the  hours  of  work  to  eight  ptT 
diem  has  been  followed  by  the  happiest  effects  in  the  South  Yorkshire 
mines,  where  it  has  lately  been  introduced. 

Where  the  hours  of  labour  are  limited,  it  is  not  only  unnecessary 
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bat  unjust  to  limit  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  the  time ;  unjust 
to  the  master,  if  he  pays  hj  time,  unjust  to  the  man,  if  he  is  paid  by 
the  piece.  Accordingly,  only  in  one  of  the  trades  here  considered  is 
such  a  limit  found,  viz.,  in  some  of  the  coal  pits  in  South  Yorkshire, 
where  by  custom  a  man  leaves  the  pit  as  soon  as  he  has  earned  4s. 
Bat  the  better  unions  all  disapprove  of  this  practice,  which  indeed 
has  no  object  but  to  keep  the  industrious  down  to  the  level  of  the 
idle. 

Strikes  are  considered  by  trades'  unions  as  the  last  resort.  In  all 
trades  previous  to  a  strike  a  formal  negotiation  with  employers  is  the 
custom,  if  not  declared  imperative  by  their  rules.  Individuals  who 
strike  must  first  obtain  the  consent  of  their  lodge,  and  a  general 
strike  of  a  whole  lodge,  in  order  to  receive  support  from  the  general 
fund,  requires  the  authority  of  the  Central  Committee,  except  perhaps 
in  the  case  of  a  strike  against  a  reduction  of  wages.  In  two  trades, 
viz.,  tailors  and  English  potters,  the  rules  contain  an  arbitration 
clause,  which  has  worked  very  well. 

Strikes  must  be  very  rare  where  there  are  no  unions,  for  then 
there  is  no  reserve  fund,  and  the  operative  still  employed  hesitates  to 
contribute  to  those  on  strike,  because  he  has  no  guarantee  that  his 
generosity  will  be  reciprocated.  Where  there  are  unions,  the  num- 
ber of  strikes  increases  in  proportion  to  the  recklessness  of  the  men 
(as  in  the  mining  trade),  the  selfishness  of  their  leaders,  or  the 
cupidity  of  the  masters.  It  is  also  great,  wherever  the  principles  of 
the  trade  remain  unsettled,  as  amongst  the  Coventry  weavers.  They 
are  fewest  where  the  unions  are  best  organized,  as  amongst  the 
Glasgow  tailors.  As  a  fact,  of  the  trades  now  under  consideration, 
strikes  are  most  frequent  amongst  miners,  weavers,  and  carpenters  ; 
these  last  have  hadq^ven  in  the  last  ten  years :  they  are  most 
rare  with  the  potters,  tailors,  clothlappers,  and  painters.  By 
far  the  most  common  cause  of  strikes  seems  to  be  the  refusal  of 
a  demand  for  a  rise  of  wages;  strikes  against  a  reduction  of 
wages  or  for  a  diminution  of  hours  being  comparatively  rare. 
Amongst  strikes  for  miscellaneous  causes  may  be  specified  a  strike 
of  the  weavers  against  piecework  :  of  the  Glasgow  potters  against 
a  resumption  of  the  "  good  from  oven  system : "  of  tailors 
against  pitshops ;  of  painters  to  secure  the  maintenance  of  the 
same  prices  for  a  whole  year  together  :  and  of  bootmakers  against 
machinery.  Lock-outs  are  very  rare,  and  almost  always  have 
for  their  object  the  extermination  of  the  Union.  They  have 
taken  place  in  the  flint  glass  trade,  the  iron  moulders'  trade,  and 
some  others. 

The  time  chosen  for  strikes  almost  universally  is  when  trade  is 
brisk.  On  the  whole,  strikes  seem  to  be  successful,  so  far  as  the 
gaining  of  the  immediate  object  for  which  they  are  undertaken; 
the  cases  where  a  compromise  is  efiected  are  however  numerous: 
complete  failures  are  rare. 

The  workmen  on  strike  are  supported  sometimes  exclusively, 
always  mainly,  by  their  own  Union,  though  this  in  most  cases  means 
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"  Resolved, — That  we,  the  representatives  of  Trades'  Umona  in 
Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scothuid,  in  Council  assembled,  hail  with 
delight  the  proposal  of  an  impartial  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  ten- 
dency of  Trades'  Unions,  as  proposed  by  the  National  Associatioa 
for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  and  resolve  to  recommend  to 
our  constituencies  to  co-operate  with  the  gentlemen  who  are  engaged 
in  that  inquiry,  by  giving  them  information  on  this  most  importaai 
subject.  And  be  it  therefore  ordained,  that  reports  from  the  various 
societies  be  given  into  this  Council,  with  all  convenient  speed,  of 
their  willingness  to  co-operate  in,  or  aversion  to,  the  inquiry,  tlkat 
the  same  may  be  forwarded  to  the  proper  parties. 

"  The  Circulars  of  the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Soeiil 
Science,  containing  the  questions  of  the  inquiry,  may  be  had  fron 
the  Council  of  United  Trades.  All  information  in  the  meantime  is 
earnestly  requested  and  will  be  thankfully  received  by  us. 

"  Yours  respectfully, 

"  Mathbw  Lawbenck,  Seereiary. 

**  Bell's  Trv PSaiJicB  Hotel,  68,  Tromoate,  Glasgow, 

COOPEES. 

[Materials :— Rules  of  National  Assoeiation  of  Coopers ;  Fifth  AjiDual  Report  «f 

ditto,  August,  1868-1859 ;  Rules  of  Glasgow  Coopers'  Friendly  Protecting  Sooetj; 
Answers  on  Behalf  of  ditto  to  Questions  concerning  Trades'  u  nions  and  Strikes.} 

The  National  Association  of  Coopers  is  a  central  assodAtion, 
having  local  branches  iii  many  importcuit  towns  in  the  United  King- 
dom, including  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  l$ew* 
castle,  &c.  Its  professed  object  is  to  render  assistance  to  locai 
societies  "unjustly  aggressed"  by  their  employers,  and  to  advance  the 
general  interests  of  the  trade.  Its  funds  are  directed  to  be  used  to 
resist  aggression,  and  for  the  purpose  of  raising  prices,  when  the 
sanction  of  a  majority  of  the  societies  has  been  previously  obtained 
through  their  officers.  The  funds  are  raised  by  a  contribotioB  of 
Id.  per  week  per  head,  to  be  increased,  if  necessary,  to  StL^  each 
local  society  to  collect  from  its  own  members,  and  to  hold  the  sans 
when  collected,  but  to  account  for  it,  and  transfer  it  on  demand 
Men  on  strike  (except  the  strike  be  a  merely  local  one,  and  cit* 
shorter  duration  than  six  days)  to  receive  10*.  per  week  from  tbr* 
general  fund.  Rule  15  prescribes  that  in  case  of  a  strike  ari^inf 
with  any  society  connected  with  the  Aseociation,  other  towns  whki 
may  be  busy  are  to  take  as  muiy  men  as  they  conveniently  can  v 
relieve  the  town  on  strike. 

Any  society  in  want  of  men  at  any  time  is  bound  to  apply  in  th*- 
first  instance  to  the  various  societies  amalgamated  in  the  Natioim 
Association. 

Members  are  bound  under  penalties  to  seek  for  work  throog'h  tkr 
authorized  channel  of  the  officers  of  their  own  society. 

In  the  year  August,  1858,  August,  1859,  the  expenses  of  the  Eze<«* 
tive  Committee  of  the  National  Association  amounted  toneariy  £lOfX 
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Previous  to  the  jear  1833,  the  wages  of  coopers  in  Glasgow  were  very 
low — lower  than  in  any  town  in  Great  Britain.  In  that  year  a  Union 
was  formed,  and^  in  1 836,  a  stdke  made  for  an  advonce^.and  afi;er  a  long 
struggle  an  advance  of  fiv«  per  cent,  was  gained;  in  1337,.  another 
stril^  was  made  for  a  further  rise,  but  with  no  success.  In  1844^.the 
masters,  after  presenting  several  ineffectual  petitions  of  their  own  to 
Grovernment  &r  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  staves,.induoed  the  operai> 
lives  to  join.  A  reduction  of  the  duty  then  took  place,  but  did  not 
reanlt,  as  had*  been  anticipated,  in  any  rise  of  wages.  In  1851,  the 
present  Society  was  established,  and  various- reforms  were  introduced. 
Fines  and  footings,  which  hitherto  had  been  exacted  from  strangers 
procuring  work,  or  from  apprentices  entering  the  trade  and  powfing 
from  one  stage  of  it  to  another,  and  which  had  led  to  habits  of  drink- 
ing, were  abolished.  In  their  stead  were  introduced  annual  soirees^ 
pleasure  excursions,  vocal  and  instrumental  concerts,  &c.,  open  to  all 
coopers,  whether  members  or  not.  A  half-holiday  was  established 
on  Saturday;  a  funeral  and  sick  fund  was  raised  in  connexion  with 
the  Society,  and  geno'ally  the  whole  trade  was  organized,  and  has 
since  been  steadily  improving. 

There  has>  only  been  one  strike  in  the  last  ten  years ;  that  was  for 
an  advance  of  wages;  the  men  were  receiving  about  I7s,  to  20s,  per 
week,  and  they  asked  for  lOd.  more  per  hour.  The  strike  lasted 
fifteen  weeks,  and  eventually  ceased,  the  men  agreeing  to  take  4d, 
extra  per  hour,  or  ten  per  cent,  extra  if  Ihey  worked  by  the  piisce. 
Estimating  the  number  of  men  on  strike  to  be  160,  the  weekly  allow- 
ance to  be  9*.  per  week  (as  a  fact,  it  was  lOs.  for  each  married  man, 
and  Ss,  for  each  single  man  for  thirteen  weeks,  and  after  that  I2s, 
and  lOs.  respectively),  and  wages  lost  at  the  time  to  have  been  about 
20s. J  this  strike  caused  a  loss  of  £1,320.  The  expense  was  defhiyed 
partly  by  local  ftinds,  but  mainly  by  the  National  Association  of  Coopers, 
which  advanced  no  less  a  sum  than  £800.  The  present  rate  of  wages 
amounts  to  about  20s.  to  22s.  per  week.  Coopens  are  paid  generiJly 
by  the  hour;  there  are  three  rates  of  wages,  and  the  operative  asks 
for  that  rate  to  which  he  deems  himself  entitled;  if  the  master  does 
not  agree  with  the  operative's  estimate  of  himself,  he  engages  hinx 
by  the  piece.  There  is  no  rule  as  to  the  number  of  hours'  work; 
but,  by  custom,  this  is  fixed  at  sixty  hours  in  the  week,  t.e.,  ten  on 
week  days,  ei^t  on  Saturday,  and  the  remaining  two  to  be  made  up 
by  extra  work  on  week  days.  By  Rule  12  no  member  is  allowed  to 
enter  into  any  engagement  either  directly  or  indirectly  for  any  given 
time  longer  than  from  pay  to  pay. 

There  are  140  members;  the  entrance  fee  in  Is.  Sd.,  and  the  fort- 
nightly subscription  is  5d.,  and  4d.  extra  per  fortnight  to  those 
members  \^o  desire  to  be  members  of  the  sick  fund.  The  chief 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  Society  is  aliment  of  10#.  per  week  to 
any  member  who  is  compelled  to  leave  his  employment  in  consequence 
of  reduction  being  threatened,  or  for  his  connexion  with  the  Society; 
but  the  fhct  most  be  oiearly  proved  before  tiie  aliment  is  granted, 
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that  affects  at  once  the  independent  workman  and  tbe  capitalist,-^ 
and  have  made  the  men  dictatorial  and  presuming  npon  tnde  ques- 
tions on  which  they  are  ignorant ;  also,  that  skill  is  discouraged  by 
the  uniform  prices  imposed  upon  the  employer.  One  employer  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  that  the  Union  has  made  the  men  careless  and  dis- 
honest workmen  to  their  employers.  The  Secretaries  of  the  Unkms 
give  a  very  different  representation;  they  are  unanimous  as  to  the 
result,  though  each  alleges  various  reasons.  As  to  the  effect  of 
union  upon  the  skill  of  the  workman,  it  appears  that  many  Unknis 
(as  upholsterers,  ironmongers,  and  painters)  insist  on  competence  as 
a  condition  of  admission  to  the  Society;  other  Unions  strive  to 
that  the  laws  as  to  apprenticeship  are  strictly  observed;  others 
oppose  the  nuuiufacture  of  bad  goods,  e.g.  the  chain  makers,  potters^ 
and  watchmakers;  many  prohibit  piecework  or  sub-contracts,  with  a 
view  to  oust  slop-work  from  the  market. 

In  proof  that  the  moral  character  of  the  workman  is  improved  by 
the  Union,  it  is  advanced  that  the  objects  proposed  by  the  Society, 
such  as  short  hours,  half-holidays,  higher  wages,  abolition  of  truck, 
saving  money  when  trade  is  brisk  to  avoid  a  reduction  when  trade  is 
low,  the  feeling  that  each  member  has  a  common  interest  with  mU. 
his  fellow-workmen  in  the  trade,  and  emancipation  from  sbeolnte 
dependence  on  the  master;  all  these  must  help  to  raise  the  workiMUi 
as  a  man.  No  Society  assists  members  who  have  been  thrown  out  of 
work  by  their  own  misconduct,  or  appoints  for  its  officers  those  who 
have  offended  against  the  laws  of  the  land.  One  even  suspends 
members  for  this  reason.  The  carpenters'  Union  endeavours  to  pro- 
secute all  thieves  in  the  trade.  The  coopers  have  abolished  fines 
and  footings,  which  apprentices  or  strangers  taking  work  had  to  pay 
in  drink;  and  both  they  and  the  ironmongers  appeal  to  the  elevatioB 
of  the  trade  as  a  proof  of  the  well  working  of  the  Union.  No 
Scottish  Union  meets  in  a  tavern. 

Lastly,  the  public  opinion  amongst  the  men  is  stated  to  be  raised 
by  the  Unions  on  the  following  grounds  : — full  information  upoa 
trade  affiiirs  is  procured  and  disseminated;  matters  are  openly  dis- 
cussed; both  sides  are  heard;  each  member  has  to  decide  upon  ques- 
tions, such  as  strike  or  no  strike,  which  vitally  affect  his  interests^ 
the  minority  have  to  acquiesce  and  do  acquiesce  in  the  decision  of 
the  majority,  however  great  may  be  the  personal  sacrifice  entailed  by 
a  strike;  unions  discountenance  any  acts  of  violence  towards  non- 
conformists, and  uphold  the  system  of  arbitration  in  case  of  diflference 
with  their  employers. 

The  improvements  suggested  by  the  secretaries  to  Trades'  Unions 
are  as  follows  : — ^Remove  meetings  from  public-houses,  as  in  Scot- 
land; let  the  Society  be  registered ;  let  a  digest  of  the  rules  of  all 
Unions  be  made  with  a  view  to  establish  a  pattern  form,  applicable 
so  far  as  is  possible  to  all  trades;  let  each  trade  be  organized  into  a 
Central  Society  with  local  branches;  let  all  Trades'  Societies  be 
organised  together  into  one;  let  Courts  of  Conciliation  be  establialied. 

The  most  various  remedies  for  evils  arising  from  Trade  Societies 
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are  snggested  bj  emplojers  for  labour,-H)ne  says,  educate  the  work- 
men more;  another,  don't  educate  them  so  much  ;  one  says,  let  the 
masters  recognise  the  right  of  the  Union  to  meet  them  on  equal 
terms,  and -let  the  two  consult  together  as  to  wages;  another  pro- 
poses to  declare  all  combinations,  whether  of  masters  or  men,  illegal; 
one  declares  Courts  of  Conciliation  to  be  the  necessity  of  the  age; 
another,  a  mere  chimera. 

It  is  clear  from  the  inspection  of  the  Rules  of  the  various  Socie- 
ties, from  the  history  of  the  strikes,  and  even  from  the  mere  number 
of  them,  that  in  many  respects  Trades'  Unions  are  in  an  unsatisfactory 
condition.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  strikes  are  sometimes  undertaken 
when  there  is  nothing  to  justify  a  rise  in  wages,  or  for  an'  improper 
purpose  as  to  abolish  machinery,  or  that  Unions  are  often  misled  by 
interested  adventurers,  and  propagate  themselves  by  intimidation, 
and  are  always  a  serious  inconvenience  to  masters.  But  the  real 
question  is,  whether  the  remedy  lies  in  the  extinction  of  Trades' 
Unions  or  their  re-organization.  Now,  extinction  seems  impossible; 
In  nearly  every  trade  the  operatives  believe  in  their  utility;  they 
have  not  been  suppressed  by  laws  which  declared  them  illegal,  or 
by  masters  or  combinations  of  masters  who  have  for  this  purpose 
made  many  most  determined  lock-outs.  Nor  could  this  extinction  be 
just.  There  is,  as  has  been  shown,  an  almost  universal  concession 
that  Societies  have  kept  up  wages,  and  that  there  are  few  general 
rises  of  wages  without  the  interference  of  a  Society.  Several  mas- 
ters are  compelled  to  admit  that  without  combination  the  operative 
can  hardly  obtain  a  fair  wage.  The  other  alternative,  therefore,  forces 
itself  upon  the  conviction,  that  Trade  Societies  should  be  retained, 
but  re-organized,  so  as  to  secure  justice  to  masters  and  operatives 
generally,  as  well  as  to  unionists  themselves. 


GLASGOW  TRADES. 

For  much  of  the  information  contained  in  the  following  abstract,. 
the  Social  Science  Association  is  indebted  to  the  courtesy  and  kind 
assistance  of  the  Council  of  United  Trades  of  Glasgow,  who  issued 
the  following  Circulars  : — 

To  the  Committees  of  the  various  Trade  Societies  in  Glasgow  and 

the  West  of  Scotland. 
'^  Gbxtlismen, — The  following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Council  of  United  Trades,  is  earnestly  recommended 
by  us  to  your  serious  consideration ;   and  we  hope  that  you  will 
assist  us  in  carrying  it  into  effect,  by  forwarding  to  this  Council 
copies  of  your  rules,  and  all  information  you  are  at  present  in  pos-  • 
session  of  in  regard  to  this  question.     As  the  '  National  Association^ 
for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science '  is  expected  to  sit  in  Glasgow 
next  year,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  by  that  time  we  will  be  able  to 
give  a  full  and  explicit  statement  of  the  constitution  and  objects  of 
*•  Trades'  Unions,'  which  are  indispensable  to  the  well-being  of  the 
ivorking  classes : — 

X 
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"  Resolved, — That  we,  the  repreeentativeB  of  Trades'  Unions  in 
Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scotland,  in  Council  assembled,  bail  witk 
delight  the  proposal  of  an  impartial  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  ten- 
dency of  Trades*  Unions,  as  proposed  by  the  National  AasociatUMi 
for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  and  resolve  to  recommend  to 
our  constituencies  to  co-operate  with  the  gentlemen  who  are  engaged 
in  that  inquiry,  by  giving  them  information  on  this  most  importaat 
subject.  And  be  it  therefore  ordained,  that  reports  from  the  various 
societies  be  given  into  this  Council,  with  all  convenient  speed,  of 
their  willingness  to  co-operate  in,  or  aversion  to,  the  inquiry^  thai 
the  same  may  be  forwarded  to  the  proper  parties. 

"  The  Circulars  of  the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Science,  containing  the  questions  of  the  inquiry,  may  be  had 
the  Council  of  United  Tnides.     All  information  in  the  meantime  is 
earnestly  requested  and  will  be  thankfully  received  by  us. 

"  Yours  respectftilly, 

'*  Mathbw  Lawrence,  Secretary. 

M  Bell's  Tev piaANCE  Hotbl,  68,  Tkongats,  Glasgow, 

COOPERS. 

[Materials : — Rules  of  National  Assoeiatiim  of  Coopers ;  Fifth  Annnil  RepovtoT 
ditto,  August,  1 858-1859 ;  Rules  of  Glasgow  Coopers'  Friendly  Protecting  So<ac*y: 
Answers  on  Behalf  of  ditto  to  Questions  concerning  Trades'  iJnions  and  StiiksB.] 

The  National  Association  of  Coopers  is  a  central  associAtion, 
having  local  branches  in  many  important  towns  in  the  United  King- 
dom,  including  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  New* 
castle,  &c.  Its  professed  object  is  to  render  assistance  to  local 
societies  "unjustly  aggressed"  by  their  employers,  and  to  advance  the 
general  interests  of  the  trade.  Its  funds  are  directed  to  bo  nsed  to 
resist  aggression,  and  for  the  purpose  of  raising  prices,  when  the 
sanction  of  a  majority  of  the  societies  has  been  previously  obtained 
through  their  officers.  The  funds  are  raised  by  a  contribution  of 
\d,  per  week  per  head,  to  be  increased,  if  necessary,  to  6dL; 
local  society  to  collect  from  its  own  members,  and  to  hold  the 
when  collected,  but  to  account  for  it,  and  transfer  it  on  deiiMxid. 
Men  on  strike  (except  the  strike  be  a  merely  local  one,  and  id 
shorter  duration  than  six  days)  to  receive  \0s,  per  week  from  the 
general  fund.  Rule  15  prescribes  that  in  case  of  a  strike  arifiiiis 
with  any  society  connected  with  the  Association,  other  towna  whkk 
may  be  busy  are  to  take  as  many  men  as  they  conveniently  can  u> 
relieve  the  town  on  strike. 

Any  society  in  want  of  men  at  any  time  is  bound  to  apply  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  various  societies  amalgamated  in  the  ^TiiIimm] 
Association. 

Members  are  bound  under  penalties  to  seek  for  work  tbioagh  tbe 
authorized  channel  of  the  officers  of  their  own  society. 

In  the  year  August,  1858,  August,  1859,  the  expenses  of  the  £zaeB- 
tive  Committee  of  the  National  Association  amounted  to  nearly  jClOQi 
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THE   aLASOOW  GOOPKBS. 

Previous  to  the  year  ISSd,  the  wages  of  coopers  in  Glasgow  were  verj 
low — lower  than  in  any  town  in  Great  Britain.  In  that  year  a  Union 
was  formed^  and^  in  1 8d6,  a  strike  made  for  an  advance^-and.  after  a  long 
struggle  an  advance  of  five  per  cent,  was  gained;  ia  1837 y  ^mother 
stribB  was  made  for  a  further  rise,  but  with  no  success.  In  1844^.the 
masters,  after  presenting  several  ineffectual  petitions  of  their  own  to 
Grovemment  &r  a  redaction  of  the  duty  on  staves,.induoed  the  opera>i> 
lives  to  join.  A  reduction  of  the  duty  then  took  place,  but  did  not 
reault,  as  had  been  anticipated,  in  any  rise  of  wages.  In  1851,  the 
present  Society  was  established,  and  variousrefomift  were  introdueed. 
Fines  and  footings,  which  hitherto  had  been  exacted  from  strangers 
procuring  work,  or  from  apprentices  entering  tiie  trade  and  passing 
from  one  stage  of  it  to  ano^er,  and  which  had  led  to  habits  of  drink- 
ing, were  abolished.  In  their  stead  were  introduced  annual  soirees, 
pleasure  excursions,  vocal  and  instrumental  concerts,  &c.,  open  to  aU 
coopers,  whether  members  or  not.  A  hal£-holiday  was  established 
on  Saturday;  a  funeral  and  sick  fund  was  raised  in  connexion  witli 
the  Society,  and  generally  the  whole  trade  was  organized,  and  has 
since  been  steadily  improving. 

There  has  only  been  one  strike  in  the  last  ten  years ;  that  was  for 
an  advance  of  wages;  the  men  were  receiving  about  I7s.  to  20s.  per 
week,  and  they  asked  for  lOd.  more  per  hour.  The  strike  lairt;ed 
fifteen  weeks,  and  eventnally  ceased,  the  men  agreeing  to  take  4d. 
extra  per  hour,  or  ten  per  cent,  extra  if  liiey  worked  by  the  piece. 
Estimating  the  number  of  men  on  strike  to  be  160,  the  weekly  idlow- 
ance  to  be  9t.  per  week  (as  a  fiict,  it  was  lOs.  for  each  married  man, 
and  Ss.  for  each  single  man  for  thirteen  weeks,  and  after  that  I2s, 
and  lOs.  respectively),  and  wages  lost  at  the  time  to  have  been  about 
S0«.,  this  strike  caused  a  loss  of  £1,320.  The  expense  was  defhiyed 
partly  by  local  ftinds,  but  mainly  by  the  National  Association  of  Coopers, 
which  advanced  no  less  a  sum  than  £800.  The  present  rate  of  wages 
amounts  to  about  20».  to  22^.  per  week.  Coopers  are  paid  generidly 
by  the  hour;  there  are  three  rates  of  wages,  and  the  operative  asks 
for  that  rate  to  which  he  deems  himself  entitled;  if  the  master  does 
not  agree  with  the  operative's  estimate  of  himself,  he  engages  hinx 
by  the  piece.  There  is  no  rule  as  to  the  number  of  hours'  work; 
bttt,  by  custom,  this  is  fixed  at  sixty  hours  in  the  week,  t.^.,  ten  on 
week  days,  eight  on  Saturday,  and  tiie  remaining  two  to  be  made  up 
by  extra  work  on  week  days.  By  Rule  12  no  member  is  allowed  to 
enter  into  any  engagement  either  directly  or  indirectly  for  any  given 
time  longer  than  from  pay  to  pay. 

There  are  140  members;  the  entrance  foe  is  1«.  Sd.,  and  ihe  fort- 
nightly sttbfloription  is  M.,  and  4d»  extra  per  fortnight  to  those 
members  vrho  desire  to  be  members  of  the  sick  fund.  The  chief 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  Society  is  aliment  of  lOt.  per  week  to 
any  member  who  is  compelled  to  leave  his  employment  in  consequence 
of  rednction  being  threatened,  or  for  his  connexion  with  the  Society; 
but  the  fhct  most  be  oleady  proved  before  ihe  aliment  is  granted, 
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and  mificondiict  tovrards  the  employer  works  a  forfeitare  of  all  right 
to  aliment.  Also,  there  are  funeral  allowances  vaiying  fhnn  £2 
to  £3. 

The  ordinary  term  for  apprenticeship  is  six  years,  bnt  it  is  not 
imperative  that  lads  should  be  formally  indentured.  The  trade 
society  does  not  attempt  to  dictate  to  the  master  the  number  of  ap- 
prentices he  shall  have,  but  as  a  fact  there  are  too  many,  and  they 
are  insufficiently  educated.  It  appears  that  it  is  the  small  establish- 
ments that  are  the  nurseries  of  the  apprentices.  In  Glasgow  there 
were  a  short  time  ago,  altogether,  in  and  out  of  the  Society,  about 
500  coopers ;  of  these  132  were  apprentices. 

Systematic  tramping  is  discouraged,  but  some  assistance  is  never- 
theless given  to  members  on  the  move. 

GLASGOW  CLOTH  LAPPERS. 

niateriaU: — Aaswen  by  the  Secretary  to  the  questionB  oonoeming  Tnde 
Unions  and  also  Strikes ;  Roles  of  Glasgow  Cloth  Lappers'  Friendly  FnietUn 
Society;  a  few  mlBoeilaneofUi  docnments.] 

The  object  of  the  Society  is  stated  to  be  legally  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  employer  and  employed,  and  especially  to  assist  its 
members  who  are  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  to  protect  them 
from  all  encroachment  on  their  hours  of  labour. 

Rule  2.  No  one  to  become  a  member  without  producing  evidence 
of  his  qualification. — Entrance  5s.  3  J.,  weekly  contributions  3d. 

Rule  5.  Aliment  to  those  thrown  out  of  employment  (not  on 
account  of  their  own  misconduct)  to  be  7s,  per  week  for  Uie  first 
eight  weeks,  5s.  for  the  next  eight  weeks,  and  Ss.  for  eight  follow- 
ing weeks. 

Rule  7.  Any  member  refusing  to  work  after  the  regular  hours  o( 
the  trade,  and  leaving  his  emplo3rment  in  consequence,  shall  receive 
two>thirds  of  his  wages  per  week  for  twelve  weeks,  after  that  time 
be  put  on  the  ordinary  aliment  sum. 

The  Society  is  a  gradually  increasing  body,  it  numbers  two  haa- 
dred  members  :  and  is  connected  with  no  other  society  than  the 
Trades'  Council  at  Glasgow. 

Wages  are  paid  by  the  day. 

The  last  strike  was  in  1851,  and  it  lasted  for  six  weeks  :  the 
wages  were  then  from  I4s.  to  16#.,  and  the  hours,  sixty-fonr  per 
week.  The  men  struck  for  a  diminution  of  the  hours  to  fiffy-eight, 
and  eventually  obtained  a  diminution  to  sixty-two. 

In  1857,  apparently  on  the  application  of  the  operatives,  an  in- 
crease was  made  to  their  wages  of  2s.  weekly,  so  ^at  the  rate  wm» 
from  I6s.  to  ISs.  In  1858,  the  operatives  made  another  application 
for  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  from  sixty-two  to  fifVy-seven, 
which  would  make  the  working  hours  from  6  a.x.  to  6  P.M.  Tbe 
masters  consented  to  reduce  them  to  sixty  hours,  but  reftiaed  an 
further  concession,  and  the  operatives  did  not  press  it. 

In  Apri],  1859,  a  Committee  of  the  Calender  Masters,  withoot 
consulting  the  operatives,  issued  a  code  of  rules  entitled  **  General 
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Boles  to  be  observed  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  Trade  of  Calen- 
derers  and  ClothUppers,"  and  based  upon  rules,  which,  iu  1843, 
had  been  agreed  to  b j  a  committee  of  masters  and  workmen. 
The  operatives  felt  bound  to  make  a  protest  against  rules  m  ade  to 
bind  them,  and  made  without  their  assent ;  especially  as  they  were 
determined  not,  permanently  at  least,  to  submit  to  more  than  fifty- 
seven  hours  of  labour  per  week,  and  were  opposed  to  the  regulations 
contained  in  the  rules  as  to  over  time.  No  copy  of  these  regula- 
tions has  been  supplied.     Appended  is  a  balance-sheet  for  one  year. 


jS    8.   d. 

In  hand  68  11  11 

For  pence  money  &  articles  144    2    1 

Pines  2    9    6 

Interest  from  Bank  1  19    2 


£217    2    8 


ToD.  B.  Fmlay    6 

T.  J.  Robertson 1 

To  A.  MacGregor 1 

Salary  to  office  bearers 4 

Funeral  mon^ 9 

New  chest  and  3  keys  0 

New  minute  book 0 

Printing  800  copies  of  An- 

nualReport 0 

Bo.  200  pass  books  1 

Do.  600  copies  of  new  rules  1 

600  tin  tickets  for  meeting  0 

Glass  globe    0 

500  notices  for  members  in 

arrears    0 

Printing  700  bills 1 

Half  of  meeting  with  Levy 

Committee 0 

Printmg  250  circulars 0 

Writing  paper,  &c 0 

8  General  Meetings  2 

64  Committee  Meetings   ...  4 
Expenses  to  parties  looking 

after  money  in  banks 

when  closed    0 

Posting  and  delivering  bills  0 

2  Summonses 0 

Auditor  0 

To  bank  trustees  when  name 

changed  0 

For  Federal  Union 1 

liment 155 


8.  d. 

0  0 

10  0 

4  0 

10  6 


1 

19 
3 


6 
0 
0 


8  0 

18  0 

14  6 

5  0 

2  0 


9 
4 


0 
6 


5  9 
8  0 
2  6 
2  0 

6  6 


6    0 
8    0 

6  2 
8  10 

7  0 

0  0 

1  2 


ToUl 
Balance  in  hand 


194 
23 


0  11 

1  9 


£217    2    8 


GLASGOW  TAILORS. 

[Materials: — ^Answers  to  the  questions  concerning  Trade  Unions  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Union :  a  full  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  Union  for  the  year  (October)  1856- 
1857;  and  a  Balance-sheet.] 

The  Glasgow  Operative  Tailors'  Society,  instituted  December  13, 
1849,  is  confined  to  Glasgow  tailors,  and  connected  with  no  other 
association  except  the  Trades'  Council  at  Glasgow.  Its  object,  as 
defined  in  the  preamble  to  its  rules,  is  *'  to  effect  a  general  union  of 
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the  operative  tailors  of  Glasgow,  and  a  proper  underBtanding  ^eftmmm 
employers  and  employed ;  .also  to  assert  principles  in  eaafe  of  anj 
attempt  to  reduoe  iniges  ;  to  assist  'Oach  other,  and  -to  ^advaaee  ^le 
interests  of  4he  trade  at  large."  Open  to  members  of  this  Boeiety 
is  also  *'  The  Glasgow  Operatire  Taaors*  Sick,  funeral,  and  Trade 
Protection  Society,"  having  three  separate  iVmds  for  three  sepMle 
objects,  the  protection  ftind  being  available  in  ease  of  any  dispolB 
arising  between  employer  and  employed  in  matters  relating  to  die 
trade. 

The  number  in  the  Trade  Union  is  876 ;  the  entrance  fee  2*.  6dl, 
the  weekly  contribution  Id, ;  the  strike  aliment  I2s.  per  week  for 
weeks,  except  in  case  of  a  general  strike.  For  the  benefit  club  the 
trance  is  2s.  6d. ;  the  weekly  contribution  3 J.  The  **  sick-aliment* 
from  4«.  to  Ss.  per  week  ;  the  funeral  payment  from  £2  to  £3.  It 
does  not  appear  very  clearly  how  the  protection  fund  is  disposed  of; 
or  how  its  object  differs  from  that  of  the  Trade  Union. 

The  accounts  submitted  to  us  are  as  follows : — 

Or  Dr. 

£      ».    d.  £      9.  d. 

From  formation  to  January         1667  ...    760    0    5^  —  847    5  10 

January  1857     to      „         1858  ...    240    4    6  —  331    9    H 

1858     to       „         1869  ...    136  18    2  —  119    5    84 

„       1859     to       „         1860  ...    212    8  lOi  —  208    4    3i 

1,001    5    2i 
Balance    348    2    9^ 

1,349    8    0       —      1,849    8    0 

Benefit  Society, 

Or.  Dr. 

£    8,  d.                      £    9.    d. 

May       1858     to  Alay          1659  ...     125  10  9  —        125  10    9 

May       1859      to  January    1860  ...    159  19  4  —        189  16    8 

January  1860     to  April  7     1860  ...      86  18  8  —       102  14    0 

368    1     5 
Balance       4    10 

372    8    4         —        372    3     4 

Gifts  to  other  Societies  on  Strike. 

£  t.  d. 

Belfast  Tailors  20  0  0 

Glasgow  Shoemakers     80  0  0 

Rothsay  Tailors  10  0  0 

London  Lockout  ^ 80  0  0 

Total  £90    00 

There  is  no  organized  association  of  masters  in  the  trade. 

The  system  is  one  of  piecework  with  a  uniform  scale  of  prices 
attached;  the  master  to  see  that  the  workmanship  is  up  to  |iar, 
the  average  amount  of  wages  earned,  244.  per  week.  This  scale  i* 
settled  in  the  following  manner.     A  committee  is  appointed  at  a 
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general  meeting  of  the  operatiYes'  Soeiefy  to  dranr  up  a  scale  of 
prices  ;  this  scale  is  then  enbmitled  to  a  ^lU  special  meeting.  If  it 
giyes  satisfaction,  the  emplojerB  are  requested  to  depute  a  committee 
of  equal  numbers  to  meet  the  operatives'  committee  ;  anj  alteration 
that  may  meet  with  their  joint  approval  to  be  referred  again  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  operatives.  Should  that  body  approve,  the  list 
of  prices  is  then  signed  by  the  two  chairmen  of  the  reapective  oom- 
mittees,  and  becomes  the  recognised  law  of  the  trade. 

The  hours  of  work  are  by  the  19th  rule  of  the  Society  restricted 
to  twelve  hours  exclusive  of  ^^  diets,"  or  from  six  ▲.]£.  to  seven  p.il 
including  them  ;  but  there  is  no  restriction  put  upon  the  amount  of 
work  to  be  done  in  these  twelve  hours.  AH  work  to  be  done  on 
the  shop  premises,  under  penalty  of  dines,  or  if  necessary,  of  erasure 
from  the  books. 

This  trade  is  happily  free  from  general  strikes.  This  arises  partly 
from  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  uniform  demand  and  supply  of  the 
market,  prices,  fluctuate  but  little,  the  last  rise  having  been  in  1856 
fitmi  21«.  to  24«.  per  week:  partly  fr^m  ^e  admirable  provision  for 
settlement  of  disputes  made  by  rules  11  and  21.  These  tsire  as 
follows.  ^'  This  Sodety  being  established  upon  principles  of  strict 
justice,  having  for  its  object  the  protection  and  furtherance  of  the 
interests  of  both  employers  and  employed,  it  is  desirable  that  all  dis- 
putes which  may  arise  between  them  should  be  submitted  to  arbitra- 
tion as  the  most  speedy  and  equitable  way  of  arriving  at  a  conclusion, 
and  it  shall  be  the  constant  aim  of  the  Society  to  see  that  this  desire 
be  as  far  as  practicable  carried  out.  ...  In  llie  event  of  any  dispute 
arising,  the  men  shall  first  reason  the  matter  with  the  employer,  and 
if  unsuccessful,  they  shall  immediately  thereafter  inform  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  same,  who  will  use  their  best  endeavours  to  bring  about 
an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  case.  .  .  .  The  arbiters  shall  consist 
of  an  equal  number  of  employers  and  employed,  whose  decision  shall 
be  final,  the  disputants  first  subscribing  minute  of  submission,  bind- 
ing themselves  to  abide  by  the  same,  or  an  agreement  binding  them 
to  enter  into  a  regular  submission,  when  required,  containing  the 
usual  clauses."  Not  until  these  endeavours  have  been  unsuccessful, 
and  unless  the  Committee  think  there  is  a  justifiable  cause  to  strike, 
does  a  strike  take  place." 

These  provisions  are  often  called  into  operation.  An  individual 
employer  seeks  to  reduce  the  recognised  price,  or  to  let  out  work  to 
**  sweaters,"  or  otherwise  to  wrong  his  workmen;  a  deputation  frt>m 
^e  Society  is  at  once  sent  to  expostulate;  this  generally  succeeds;  it 
did  in  sixteen  cases  and  more  in  the  year  October,  1856  and  1867, 
for  in  cases  of  this  kind  the  employer  knowing  he  has  been  trying 
to  undersell  his  neighbours  by  getting  his  work  more  cheaply  done, 
rarely  is  ready  to  meet  his  equals  at  the  arbitration  board.  If  there- 
fore he  does  not  yield,  a  strike  against  him  follows;  of  these  however 
there  were  not  above  four  or  five  instances  in  the  above  mentioned 
year.  In  one  case,  after  the  strike  had  begun,  the  employer  imported 
fresh  hands  from  a  distance,  but  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  he  dis- 
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missed  them,  and  accepted  the  terms  of  the  Society :  a  pretty  dear 
proof  that  the  best  workmen  belonged  to  it. 

But  the  chief  grievance  in  the  year  1866-1857  was  the  pit  shopsi, 
or  underground  working  places.  The  first  step  towards  their 
abolition  was  an  attempt  of  the  Society  to  induce  the  Sanitary 
Committee  for  the  City  to  move  :  this  failing,  to  offer  an  aliment 
of  12s.,  t.6.,  4s.  per  week  beyond  the  usual  aUowances  only  to  such 
men  as  might  be  willing  to  strike  against  pit  shops,  and  even- 
tually  to  declare  a  strike  imperative.  This  strike  lasted,  off  and 
on,  for  two  years,  with  more  or  less  success.  Several  masters  sub- 
mitted their  shops  to  the  examination  of  the  Conunittee,  or  improred 
them ;  altogether,  good  rooms  were  provided  for  260  men  who  hmd 
worked  before  in  pits ;  and  eventually  a  memorial,  got  up  by  the 
Trade  Union  and  signed  by  7,570  citizens,  was  presented  to  the 
Town  Council;  and,  owing  to  this,  a  clause  against  pit  shops  w«$ 
inserted  in  the  Sanitary  Act  for  Glasgow. 

The  Trade  Union  has  no  rules  faceting  apprentices :  to  tramp 
tailors  presenting  a  card  6d,  is  given  and  a  night's  lodging,  and  <m 
Saturday  one  shilling  and  two  nights'  lodging. 

Two  rules  may  here  be  noticed;  Rule  18,  that  operatives  going 
into  a  shop  to  work  in  connexion  with  this  Society  shall  be  requested 
to  join  the  Society  ^ve  days  after  their  entrance  into  the  said  shop. 
On  their  refusal  to  do  so,  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  Committee,  who 
shall  then  take  such  legal  steps  as  may  be  necessary  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Rule  25.  During  the  time  of  a  strike,  if  any  man  go  into  a  shop 
which  is  on  strike,  or  in  any  way  act  dishonourably  to  the  intere:»t 
of  the  Society,  his  name  shall  be  printed  and  circulated  over  town 
and  country  as  widely  as  possible,  unless  he  settle  with  the  Com- 
mittee, &c. 

Altogether,  this  Union  seems  to  be  managed  in  an  extremely  sen- 
sible and  conciliatory  manner,  and  justly  to  administer  the  a&irs  of 
the  trade. 

THE  POTTERS. 

[Materials : — ^Answers  by  Operatives,  viz.  a  Glasgow  potter  and  an  Englkii 
potter,  to  the  qneations  concerning  Trade  Unions,  and  by  the  Glasgow  potter 
to  the  questions  concerning  Strikes ;  and  a  few  miaoellaneous  documents ;  Koles 
of  the  Glasgow  potters.  Flat  Branch  Defence  Association.] 

The  Potters  form  a  very  considerable  trade,  with  various  distiixct 
branches,  e,g,  throwers,  turners,  hollow-ware  pressors,  flat  pressers^ 
oven-men,  gilders,  printers,  packers,  warehousemen,  and  others.  Ia 
Scotland,  altogether  they  number  3,500;  in  England,  in  the  Potteries 
alone,  2000;  and  there  are  considerable  works  in  Yorkshire  mldo. 
The  organization  of  the  potters  in  the  Potteries,  and  of  the  potters 
in  Scotland,  is  independent,  but  framed  on  the  same  principle.  £acli 
branch  has  a  Union  of  its  own,  with  a  separate  finance,  with  lodges 
at  the  different  towns,  and  with  one  town  for  its  head-quarters.  For 
instance,  the  hollow-ware  pressors  have  lodges  at  Tunstall,  Barslem, 
Hanley,  Fenton,  and  Langton,  and  they  meet  periodically  at  Hanley. 
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All  the  imionB  again  have  one  common  executive  in  Scotland ;  it  is 
called  the  central  board,  and  meets  at  Glasgow.  In  the  Potteries 
there  is  a  weekly  journal,  price  one  halfpenny,  with  a  circulation  of 
2000,  written  by  operatives  working  at  the  bench,  and  to  judge  by 
six  numbers  of  the  current  year,  the  tone  and  purport  of  it  is  very 
good;  questions  are  fairly  argued  on  both  sides,  and  such  points,  as, 
the  necessity  for  the  education  of  the  children  even  at  the  cost  of 
the  operatives,  and  the  duty  of  workmen  to  show  the  same  justice 
towards  their  fellow-workmen  as  they  demand  from  their  employer, 
are  fully  insisted  upon.  The  operatives  have  no  official  source  of 
information  concerning  their  own  trade  ;  they  trust  to  '^  the  penny 
stamp,"  i.e,  casual  chances  to  bring  them  news.  In  the  Potteries  the 
masters  also  are  combined,  to  the  number  of  about  thirty,  into  a 
"  Chamber  of  Commerce,"  but  they  do  not  seem  to  be  a  very  united 
body;  some  are  ever  found  ready  to  undersell  their  neighbours. 

At  no  Union  in  the  Potteries  is  an  entrance  fee  charged,  except  in 
that  of  the  oven  men,  and  there  it  is  I5.  ;  in  Scotland,  for  flat-branch 
potters,  the  entrance  fee  is  !«.,  and  the  weekly  contribution  3(f.,  and 
out  of  the  fund  thereby  raised  an  allowance  of  7s.  is  made  to  each 
member  thrown  out  of  employment,  with  2s.  extra  for  his  wife,  and 
Is.  extra  for  each  of  his  children.  This  Union  does  not  make  any 
provision  expressly  with  a  view  to  a  strike;  but  by  Rule  6,  it  is  pre- 
scribed that  members  having  grievances  with  their  employers,  and 
being  desirous  of  leaving  their  employment,  shall  give  intimation  to 
the  president,  who  shall  call  a  meeting  of  the  committee,  and  unless 
the  committee  authorize  the  member  to  leave  his  situation,  he  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  receive  aliment.  And  for  more  than  four  to  leave 
their  situation  for  the  same  reason,  the  authority  of  a  general  meeting 
is  requisite. 

In  **  the  Potteries  "  there  are  no  tramps,  or  at  all  events,  there  is  no 
provision  for  them;  and  in  the  Scotch  Society,  it  is  held  the  duty  of 
the  members  to  discountenance  collections  for  regular  tramps. 

In  pottery  there  is  no  machinery  invented,  or  likely  to  be  invented, 
to  supersede  the  potter,  though  some  may  be  discovered  to  facilitate 
his  work. 

If  we  except  a  "  set  wage  "  of  24s.  per  week,  which  is  occa* 
sionally  found  in  Scotland,  but  never  taken  by  a  firstrate  hand,  the 
system  is  universally  one  of  piecework.  In  the  Potteries  the  men 
are  hired  at  Martinmas  for  a  year,  with  a  notice  of  one  month  in  case 
of  either  party  desiring  to  be  free;  and,  at  the  same  time,  there  is 
fixed  for  the  ensuing  year  a  scale  of  piecework  prices.  These  prices 
are  the  minimum;  a  workman  may,  if  he  can,  get  higher,  but  he  will 
be  supported  by  his  Union  if  he  refuse  to  take  less.  These  prices 
would  make  wages  about  5s.  per  diem,  i.e.  30s.  per  week,  if  the  trade 
is  brisk ;  but  the  potters'  trade  seems  to  be  liable  to  great  fluctuation, 
and  hands  are  often  left  idle  for  two  or  three  days  in  the  week,  so 
much  so  that  one  operative  calculates  the  average  wages  actually 
earned  during  the  last  seven  years  to  be  not  so  high  as  18^.,  if  more 
than  I6s.  per  week. 
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The  lionrB  of  work  are  fixed  by  coBtom,  but  bj  ciutoin  onlj,  to 
per  diem.  Hl^owhore  in  the  trade  is  any  limit  set  upon  the  amoiuit  «dr 
work  to  be  done  during  thefle  ten  hours,  bat  in  *'  the  Potteries,^ 
ihough  not  in  Scotland,  overtime  is  difMSonnt^iaaced  by  the  TnuW 
Union.  The  rate  of  wages  has  Tariad  very  little  during  the  last  few 
years. 

Strikes,  happily,  do  not  seem  to  be  common.  In  Scotland,  the  lael 
strike  was  in  1859,  from  September  21st  to  December  8th  (against 
the  reemnption  of  the  good-fhim-oven  system,  about  which  see  imfira) ; 
but  it  was  not  very  important,  and  was  conducted  from'die  first  against 
the  Consent  of  a  large  minority  of  leading  members,  and  it  tem^nated 
in  favour  of  the  masters.  In  '^  the  Potteries,"  the  last  general  strike 
was  in  1886,  which  is  still  remembered  with  dread.  One  signal 
cause  of  the  absence  of  strikes  in  the  Potteries  is,  that  the  written 
yearly  agreement  contains  a  clause  that,  **If  any  dispute  arise  be- 
twee^  the  parties  u  to  the  prices  or  wages  to  U  paid  by  rirtue  of 
such  agreement,  the  dispute  shall  be  referred  to  an  arbitratliB 
board  of  six  persons,  to  consist  of  three  manufiicturers  chosen  by  the 
masters,  and  three  working  potters  elected  by  the  working  men." 
This  arbitration  clause  has  been  much  tried,  and  has  worked  most 
successfully  in  ninety  out  of  one  hundred  cases.  One  instance  may 
be  given  : — ^In  December,  1859,  a  complete  scale  of  prices  to  be  given 
for  all  goods  made  by  the  hollow-ware  pressers  of  three  great  firms 
WBS  settled  by  arbitration. 

The  evils  in  the  trade,  which  seem  most  to  call  for  remedy,  are  as 
follows: — 

1.  The  use  of  ill-ventilated  and  generally  unwholesome  fJaoea  of 
labour.     The  potter's  life  is  a  short  one. 

2.  The  employment  of  children  of  tender  years  ;  &ny  alterwdoti 
however  would  be  difficult,  because  any-  loss  incurred  under  it  would 
fall  upon  the  operative  potters,  who  would  see  removed  to  school  the 
boys  who  now  work  under  them  and  are  very  remunerative. 

8.  The  good-from-oven  system.  Under  this  the  bowl  makers  an* 
not  paid  for  their  work  until  the  bowls  are  returned  from  the  kila. 
and  then  only  if  returned  perfect.  The  disadvantages  to  the  opera- 
tive are  obvious  ;  he  has  to  wait  for  his  wages  sometimes  a  Kreek  or 
more,  until  it  is  the  convenience  of  his  master  to  put  the  bowls  into 
the  kiln,  and  meantime  his  work  may  be  lost,  or  mislaid,  or  injared, 
in  the  storeroom;  then  at  length,  when  it  comes  fi^om  the  kiku  au^ 
he  is  about  to  be  paid,  he  finds  himself  mulcted  for  any  impetiSectioc 
whether  of  his  own  making  or  not;  the  material  supplied  by  the 
master  may  have  been  bad,  or  the  fireman  may  have  injured  it  in  dw 
kiln,  yet  the  maker  must  pay.  This  system  gives  great  dissatisfte- 
tion;  the  resumption  of  it  was  the  cause  of  the  strike  in  ScodaBd; 
indeed,  it  is  obviously  unjust.  In  1856  the  judge  of  a  coniitj  court 
in  Staffordshire  decreed  in  favour  of  a  workman  suing  for  his  wa^r* 
thus  mulcted,  because  the  master  had  refused  to  set  aside  the  rejected 
ware  of  the  workman  for  re-examination  either  by  arbitration 
legal  tribunal. 
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The  other  system  is  the  ''good-from->hand,*'  under  which  the  goods 
are  counled  when  made,  and  wages,  either  in  «foll  cr  in  -part,  paid  in 
advance,  with  liabilhj  to  deduction  for  air^  imperfect  workaransh^ 
afterwards  discoTered  in  the  kihi. 

4«  The  toleration  of  inferior  work,  both  hj  the  public  who  want 
cheap  goods,  and  by  masters  trying  to  undersell  one  another.  One 
object  of  the  Glasgow  Potters'  Flat  Branch  Defence  Association  is 
expressed  to  be  ''to  discountenance  whatever  leads  to  our  moral 
degradation,  or  retards  the  .perfection  of  trade  as  an  art.**  An  opera- 
tive, complaining  of  this,  quotes  as  follows  ham  Wedgwood  : — "  A 
competition  for  cheapness,  and  not  for  excellence  of  workmanship,  is 
the  most  frequent  and  certain  cause  of  the  rapid  decay  and  entire 
destruction  of  arts  and  manufactures.  The  desire  of  saving  much  in 
a  little  time,  without  respect  to  the  taste  or  quality  of  the  goods,  leada 
manufacturers  and  merchants  to  ruin  the  reputation  of  the  articles 
which  they  make  and  deal  in;  and  whilst  those  who  buy  prefer,  for 
the  "sake  of  fallacious  saving,  mediocrity  to  excellence,  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  them  to  improve  or  keep  up  the  quality  of  their  works.** 

One  form  in  which  this  evil  «hows  itself  is  the  relaxation  of  the 
rules  concerning  apprentices.  Under  the  old  system  boys  were 
regularly  indentured  to  be  apprentices  for  seven  years ;  they 
received  for  payment,  irrespective  of  the  work  they  actually  pro- 
duced (though  diligence  was  enforced),  wages  at  the  rate  of  2«.  a 
week  the  first  year,  rising  !«.  every  year.  At  the  end  of  the  seven 
years  the  apprentice  expected  that  his  master  would  retain  him  as 
journeyman  for  the  next  two  or  three  years.  This  rule  however 
was  not  enforced,  the  masters  alleged  as  a  reason  that  the  indenture 
stamp,  21«.,  was  too  high  ;  Government  on  application  reduced  it  to 
2s.  6d.,  but  yet  no  change  followed;  and  it  is  only  a  short  time  ago 
that  in  one  town,  containing  twenty  pottery  manufactories,  not  one 
master  took  any  pains  to  carry  the  rules  out-  The  custom  is  now 
to  have  no  indenture;  to  hire  boys,  just  like  journeymen,  at  Martin- 
mas, for  the  year ;  they  begin  with  weekly  wages,  and  then  are 
advanced  to  piecework,  but  at  lower  prices  than  journeymen. 
Under  this  loose  system  both  masters  and  apprentices  lose  sight  of 
their  mutual  obligations.  The  apprentice  often  suddenly  leaves  at 
the  end  of  his  second  or  third  year,  just  at  the  time  when  he  is 
beginning  to  be  useful  to  his  master.  And  on  the  other  hand,  at  the 
end  of  the  seven  years,  the  master  often  dismisses  without  scruple 
the  apprentice,  if  he  has  no  particular  need  for  him ;  and  under  these 
circumstances,  the  apprentice  will  sometimes  consent  to  work  two 
years  more  at  apprentice  wages.  But  the  general  effect  is  the 
worst.  It  overstocks  the  market  with  unskilled,  unattached  work- 
men, wages  are  lowered,  and  the  quality  of  the  goods  deteriorates. 

The  same  reason  which  leads  the  operatives  to  protest  against  a 
superfluity  of  ill^trained  apprentices,  causes  them  also  to  discounte- 
nance the  system  of  tramps,  which  is  suited  only  for  trades  requiring 
comparatively  little  skill. 
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GLASGOW  MASONS. 

[Materials : — Answers  to  qaestions  for  Employers  of  Labour  by  a  special  Com- 
mittee appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  Masters ;  to  questions  upon  StrUces  bf 
the  same  Committee,  and  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Operative  Society ;  and  to  ques- 
tions upon  Trade  Unions  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Operative  Society ;  Rules  of  the 
Friendly  Society  of  Operative  Stone  Masons,  passed  in  1856 ;  a  few  miscellaneous 
papers.] 

The  Glasgow  masons  are  lipparently  independent  of  the  English 
masons,  though  governed  by  a  similar  code  of  laws,  and  there  la  no 
interchange  of  privileges  between  the  two  Societies.  They  are  in- 
corporated into  a  society,  the  objects  of  which  are  "  materiaUj  to 
support  each  other  while  in  search  of  employment,  and  also  in  case 
of  sickness  or  accident,  and  the  interment  of  deceased  members ; 
as  also  to  regulate  the  price  and  lessen  the  hours  of  labour  ;  to 
render  support  to  trades  in  union,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  any  in- 
fringement that  may  be  offered  against  their  rights  and  pririleges." 
Accordingly  there  is  a  sick  fund  and  also  an  accident  fund  open  to  mem- 
bers of  the  trade  society,  raised  by  fixed  contributions  of  those  who  are 
desirous  to  take  advantage  of  the  privileges  connected  with  them. 

There  are  thirty-six  branches  of  the  Society,  and  the  aggregate 
number  of  members  is  about  3,500,  but  each  branch  or  lod^e  may  make 
bye-laws  of  its  own,  or  strike  at  its  own  cost,  but  is  bound  to  transmit 
all  funds  not  required  for  its  local  management  to  a  central  committee, 
which  is  appointed  to  serve  for  six  months,  and  has  for  its  object  ^  to 
form  a  centre  of  action,  that  the  various  branches  may  the  more 
readily  conmiunicate  with  each  other  to  keep  every  branch  strictly 
within  the  pale  of  the  Society's  laws,  and  to  check  any  extravagant 
use  of  the  fdnds,  which  are  to  be  appropriated  to  no  other  purpose 
than  the  payment  of  legal  strikes,  and  other  expenses  provided  for  in 
the  rules." 

The  rule  for  admission  is  that  "  the  candidate  be  recommended  by 
a  payable  member  of  the  Society,  who  shall  bo  responsible  for  his 
being  of  the  trade,  a  majority  of  those  present  to  decide  whether  be 
be  admitted.  No  one  to  be  admitted  without  strict,  inquiry  as  to 
fitness."  Any  member  after  election  to  be  suspended  for  thr^e 
months,  if  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  laws  of  the  land. 

The  entrance  fee  is  5«.,  weekly  contribution,  3Jd. 

No  financial  statement  has  been  furnished  to  us,  except  the  follow- 
ing table  of  expenditure  by  way  of  benefit  from  1854-1869. 

Funeral  allowance            £1,509    0  O 

Sick  ditto              35     0  O 

Accident  and  sick  levies              1,797     0  O 

Strike  pay            792     0  O 

Tramp  relief         169    0  O 

Loans  to  Union  Trades                850    0  O 

London  lock-outs              336  14  O 

Wallace's  Monument        67  16  O 


£5,556  10    O 
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There  is  no  combination  of  mastera  in  the  trade. 

The  wages  are  paid  fortnightly :  in  1857  thej  were  as  high  as 
27s.  per  week.  Thej  have  now  gone  back  to  the  terms  fixed  bj 
two  committees  of  the  masters  and  operatives  at  the  close  of  the 
strike  in  1853,  viz.: — 

1.  The  operatives  to  work  fifty-seven  honrs  per  week. 

2.  The  rate  of  wages  (as  a  minimum)  to  be  5d.  per  hour,  i.e.  26s. 
per  week. 

3.  Six  months'  notice  to  be  given  by  either  party  wishing  a 
change. 

The  rule  as  to  overtime  and  piecework  is  as  follows : — "  Working 
overtime  tending  to  our  general  injury  by  keeping  members  out  of 
employment,  shall  be  abolished,  except  in  cases  of  accident  or 
necessity,  but  no  strike  to  take  place  for  the  abolition  thereof  with- 
out a  special  grant.  Members  persisting  in  working  overtime  in 
opposition  to  the  lodge  of  which  they  are  members,  shall  be  fined  at 
the  discretion  of  such  lodge.  A  lessening  of  the  hours  of  labour 
would  prove  a  great  remedy  for  the  wrongs  we  sufier.  It  is  also 
requested  that  lodges  harassed  by  piecework,  or  sub-contracting,  do 
apply  at  a  reasonable  time  for  a  grant  to  abolish  it.  When  sub-con- 
tracting and  piecework  are  abolished,  such  is  binding  on  the  society." 

The  principal  rules  as  to  strikes  are  as  follows  : — 

'*  1 .  Any  payable  member  thrown  out  of  employment  in  consequence 
of  being  a  member,  or  for  adhering  to  the  laws  of  this  Society  [or 
for  transacting  or  regulating  any  matter  connected  with  the  Society], 
shall  receive  the  sum  of  I5s.  per  week,  provided  such  member  shall 
not  have  used  abusive  language  towards  the  employer,  and  payable 
members  on  legal  strike  receive  the  sum  of  lOs.  per  week. 

"  2.  When  a  strike  for  an  advance  of  wages  is  contemplated  by  any 
lodge,  the  secretary  to  report  the  same  to  the  central  committee, 
showing  the  number  that  would  be  out,  the  number  of  payable  and 
paying  members,  the  state  of  trade,  and  the  position  of  the  Society 
in  the  neighbourhood;  also  the  number  of  members  belonging  to  such 
lodge  that  voted  for  and  against  the  application  being  made.  The 
secretary  to  summon  each  member  of  the  lodge  to  discuss  whether  a 
strike  shall  be  made  or  not — the  votes  to  be  by  ballot :  the  votes  of 
the  majority  to  be  binding. 

**  3.  If  any  employer  attempt  to  reduce  wages  at  any  period  of  the 
year,  or  attempt  to  introduce  piecework  where  it  has  not  been  estab- 
lished, or  to  increase  the  hours  of  labour,  or  infringe  upon  the  estab- 
lished meal  hours,  or  introduce  individuals  not  of  the  trade,  brothers 
may  resist  such  infringements  without  a  grant,  if  acceded  to  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  lodge,  but  in  all  cases  to  wait  on 
employers  previous  to  striking." 

There  have  been  no  general  strikes  of  late  in  the  trade ;  the  last 
was  in  July,  1853,  and  lasted  for  six  weeks.  The  object  of  the  men 
was  to  get  their  wages  raised  from  4}^.  to  S^d.  per  hour,  t.e.,  from 
23*.  to  26*.  per  week ;  to  reduce  their  hours  from  sixty  to  fifty-seven ; 
and  to  be  entitled  to  six  months'  notice  before  change  of  wages.  The 
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masters  offered  24^;  per  week  of  sixty  hours ;  eventoally  a  eompro- 
mise  was  made,  viz.,  5d,  per  hour,  or  26t.  for  a  week  of  il^-fleTen 
hours,  and  six  months'  notice  to  be  given. 

The  Society  has  fixed  tramp  laws:  the  allowance  is  6d.  and  a  bed, 
except  on  Saturday,  when  the  allowance  is  doubled.     Tramp 
bers  on  strike  receive  1#.  and  a  bed,  and  on  Saturday  1^.  6d^ 

The  rule  as  to  apprentices  is  as  Allows: — 

'^  Boys  entering  the  trade,  on  no  occasion  to  exceed  fourteen 
ef  age,  and  to  be  legally  bound  apprentice  for  seven  years.  No  boy 
to  work  more  than  three  years  without  being  legally  bound.  Fee 
for  entrance  of  apprentices  into  the  Society,  2^.  6d.  No  boy«  to 
be  admitted  into  this-  Society  under  eighteen,  and  none  to  oblais 
the  privilege  of  this  law  except  they  have  been  legally  bound,  or  are 
masons'  sons.  Each  locality  to  use  the  best  means  of  carrying  oat 
the  full  restrictions  of  this  law." 

The  pay  of  apprentices  is  5s,  a  week  at  the  eosmiencement,  lisiiif 
one  shilling  per  week  annually. 

One  custom  of  the  operatives  seems  to  be  peculiarly  vexatious  to 
masters:  viz.,  that  no  employer  shall  purchaee  manufactured  material 
of  another,  or  bring  manufactured  store  to  the  buildings  ai  all. 
Previous  to  1855,  men  were  employed  to  dress  the  stone  at  l£e  quarry 
at  so  much  per  piece.  This  practice  was  a  convenient  one  for  nnany 
reasons.  The  stones  become  lighter  in  the  dressing,  and  a  saving  wats 
made  of  thirty-five  per  cent,  for  cartage  and  toll  does ;  no  wadte 
shivers  had  to  be  removed ;  the  inconvenience  of  dressing  the  atotie 
in  crowded  parts  of  the  city  was  avoided,  and  material  was  made 
ready  in  case  it  might  be  wanted ;  and  thereby  employment  vras  pvo- 
vided  to  those  who  would  be  idle,  and  the 'necessity  of  working  over- 
time obviated.  Another  reason  for  it,  which  commended  it  to  the 
masters,  and  made  it  obnoxious  to  the  men,  waa,  that  men  in  the 
quarries  did  the  work  by  the  piece  25  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the 
masons  do  it  in  the  town  working  by  the  hour.  But  why  ahooM 
not  the  work  be  done  at  the  quarry,  and  if  necessary  the  workman 
paid  by  time  ?  The  only  reason  of  the  rule  can  be  to  secure  to  ilie 
town-masons  an  unjust  monopoly. 

GLASGOW  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS. 

[Matoials : — ^Answani  bv  the  Secretary,  on  behidf  of  the  Opera^Tes*  Unioa.  b 
the  questions  concerning  TradeB'  Unions  and  Strikes ;  Boles  of  the  Union  of  ihe 
Operatives,  and  Balance-sheet  of  ditto ;  Rules  of  the  Masters'  Association.] 

The  operatives  in  IS55  combined  themBelves  into  a  Union,  entitkd 
*^  The  Protoctive  Association  of  the  Joiners  of  Glasgow  and  Weal  ««f 
Scotland"  having  for  its  object,  ^'the  more  completo  and  geoeraJ 
protection  of  the  interests  of  the  trade,  a  fiiirer  remuneratioa  fi^ 
labour,  the  amelioration  of  the  social  condition  of  the  openuiTt*=s, 
and  the  advancement  of  the  rights  of  labour."  Thero  are  nR> 
branches,  one  at  Dumfries,  the  other  at  Renfrew,  ttch  of  whkk  it 
bound  regularly  to  remit  the  monies  drawn  by  th^  to  the  Glamiw 
Conunittee,  and  cannot,  but  at  its  own  expense,  strike  witlioiu  tbe 
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consent  of  the  whole  Society.  In  connexion  with  it  there  are  a 
a  Benefit  Society,  and  also  a  Fire  Insurance  Society,  confined  to 
members  of  the  Protective  Association;  but  the  funds  are  distinct, 
and  it  is  optional  for  members  to  join  or  not.  Otherwise  the  Society 
is  not  connected  with  any  other  Society,  if  we  except  the  Trades^ 
Council  of  Glasgow. 

The  numbers  are  at  present  about  500  :  the  entrance  fee  5«.,  the 
weekly  contributioii  2d.j  but  these  are  from  time  to  time  altered. 

The  wages  are  5d.  per  hour,  the  number  of  hours  per  week  fifty- 
seven,  i.€.  about  24s.  per  week.      There  is  by  mutual  understanding, 
though  not  by  rule,  no  piecework.     As  to  strikes,  &c.,   it  is  pre- 
scribed by  the  7th  rule  that  *'  in  case  of  dispute  between  workmen 
and  employers,  it  shall  be  imperative  on  the  part  of  such  workmen, 
previous  io  stopping  work  in  consequence  of  such  dispute^  to  notify 
the  same,  and  the  cause   thereof,  to  the  acting  committee  of  this 
Society.     The  committee  shall  use  all  reasonable  means-— either  by 
conferring  with  the  parties,  or  by  means  of  arbitration — ^to  obtain  an 
amieable  adjustment  of  the  matter  in  dispute.     IT  the  committee 
should  feil  to  obtain  a  settlement  by  this  means,  and  a  stoppage  of 
work,   in   consequence,  be  approved  of  by  the   committee,    each 
member  off  work  for  this  cause,  or  otherwise  fully  entitled,  shall  re- 
ceive from  the  funds  of  the  Society  \0s.  per  week  so  long  as  such 
stoppage  shall  continue.     Any  member  requiring  to  prosecute  an 
employer  at  law,  or  defend  himself  from  prosecution  on  the  part  of  an 
employer,  shall  submit  his  case  to  the  consideration  of  the  committee, 
and  if  the  committee  approve  of  such  prosecution  or  defence,  the 
expenses  of  the  same  shall  be  defrayed  from  the  funds.     Should  any 
member  of  this  Society  be  discharged  from  his  employment  for 
taking  a  leading  or  active  part  in  bringing  any  grievance  before  his 
employer  for  redress,  or  urging  the  claims   of  this  Society  upon 
members  of  the  trade,  or  because  he  is  a  member  of  this  Society,  or 
for  any  other  cause  which  the  committee  of  this  Society  shall  hold  , 
Jm  be  similar  or  equal ;  on  such  a  member  proving  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  committee,  that  he  has  been  so  ttischarged  or  victimized,  he 
shaU  receive  from  the  funds  of  the  Society  the  full  amount  of  his 
wages  until  he  procure  other  employment." 

Strikes  have  been  very  frequent  in  this  trade  :  the  last  few  have 
been  as  fellows  v-^ 

1852.  For  a  rise  firom  22s.  to  24cs,  per  week.     (Struggle  short,  but 
successful. 

1854.  For  a  reduction  of  time  from  sixty  to  fifty-seven  hours  per 

week.  The  masters  volunteered  to  pay  extra  for  the  addi- 
tional hours,  but  the  men  declined  ;  and  after  a  short  strug- 
gle succeeded  in  their  end. 

1855.  January.    To  resist  a  return  to  the  sixty  hours.    Struggle  for 

six  weeks  :  eventually  successful. 
1855.  May.     Strike  of  Ship  Joiners  only,  for  a  rise  in  their  wages, 
for  sixty  hours'  work,   firom  24«.  to  27«.      Lasted  nine 
months :  ended  sacoessfhlly. 
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1857.  March.      For  a  rise  from  24«.  to  26$,     Lasted  a  few  dajs : — 
successful. 

1857.  October.     Against  a  reduction  from  26«.  to  2Zs.  9d,  :   lasted 

a  fortnight  and  failed. 

1 858.  For  a  rise  from  23«.  9d.  to  26s.    After  a  few  days,  saccessfnl. 
The  rules  make  no  provision  for  tramps,  and  do  not  afiect  apprezt- 

tices  :  the  usual  term  of  apprenticeship  is  ^ve  years. 

The  following  are  the  balance-sheets  for  the  years  from  November. 
1857,  to  November,  1858. 


INCOMK. 

Nov.  2, 1867,  Cash  in  Bank 
and  Treasurer's  hand ..  861 

To  Entry  Money   66 

Contribution  Money  214 

"  0 

8 
0 


£    «.    d. 


9» 


10  8i 
9  0 
14  1 
10  8 
14  7h 
3  6 


„  Emblematical  Cards  

„  Drawn  at  Special  Meetings 

„  Fines 

Received  from  Branch  Lodges 
as  follows  : — 

Renfrew £7  10 

Greenock 7    0 

Dumfries 8  10 

Linlithgow      ...       14 

19    4    0 

To  Interest  added  to  Bank 

account     4  16    6 

„  Drawn  for  Hall  Rents  ....  28    0    0 


£699    8    1 


I 


■ZPSHDITUEE.      £     t. 

By  Rent  of  Hall  28    8 

n  Repairing  and  Decorating 

Hall   7  15  11 

„  Water,  Qas,    Coals  and 

Taxes  4  17 

„  Eimenses     incurred     In 

Law  Suit   0  12 

„  Printing   and  Stationery  16    9 

„  Special  Meetings  14    8 

„  Commission  to  Collectors    3    4 
„  Parcels  to  Branches   ......    0    6 

„  Deputations     2    6 

„  Paid    to    Members    on 

Strike aoo  e 

„  Paid  to  Trades'  Council    1    5 

„  Paid    for    Designs    and 

Details  of  Hall  Desk...    0  15 

„  Expended  on  Baking  As- 
sociation     2  10 

„  Office-Bearers'  and  Hall 

Keeper's  Salaries 22    1 
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} 


d. 

Si 


I 


7 

0 

o 


0 

0 


£405     1     8 


£699     8     1 


Auditort. 


In  the  preceding  year  the  expense  of  strikes  was  only  £28,  but  a 
loan  of  £100  for  the  masons',  for  the  same  purpose,  was  repaid.  In 
the  following  year  we  find  these  items :  Victim  money  £6  6s.  M. — 
Loan  to  Flummers,  100/. — ^Advanced  on  Lawsuit,  £44  15«. 

The  master  joiners  of  Glasgow  formed  themselves  into  a  eocietj 
in  the  year  1836,  on  the  occasion  of  a  large  strike  against  workiiur 
by  candle-light  out  of  the  workshop,  and  with  the  avowed  intenticwi 
of  ultimately  dissolving  the  Union  of  the  men.  The  rules,  ast  tbrr. 
drawn  up,  made  provision  for  a  general  lock-out  by  the  masters 
under  very  heavy  penalties  to  those  who  abstained,  and  reqoireHl  that 
no  member  should  employ  a  workman  who  did  not  subscribe  a 
declaration  that  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  Union. 
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This  masters'  Society  appears  to  have  disappeared,  or  to  have  been 
absorbed  into  the  ''West  of  Scotland  Master  Joiners*  Protection 
Society,"  a  society  which  has  adopted' more  moderate  terms,  requires 
no  declaration  from  the  workman/ does  not  profess  to  ask  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Union,  and  does  not  so  clearly  contemplate  a  general  lock- 
out.    The  principal  rules  are  as  follows: — 

Rule  1.  The  object  and  purpose  of  the  Association  to  be  defined 
generally  as  this,  viz.: — To  support,  encourage,  and  defend  each 
other  against  all  combinations  and  demands  and  interference  of  the 
workmen,  which  may  be  deemed  of  an  oppressive  and  unreasonable 
character;  and,  for  these  purposes,  to  contribute  to  a  common  fund, 
and  to  co-operate  and  act  in  concert. 

Rule  2.  In  particular,  the  members  not  to  employ  the  workmen  or 
apprentices  of  their  fellow-members  when  on  strike;  not  to  employ 
the  workmen  at  any  time  when  the  member  they  are  leaving  signifies 
dissent  on  grounds  which  the  committee  consider  sufficient:  and  never 
to  employ  apprentices  under  indenture  or  engagement  to  others, 
without  their  master's  written  clearance.  Further,  the  members  to 
make  common  cause  with  any  one  or  more  of  their  number,  who  may, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  be  unfairly  attacked  or  interfered 
with  by  combinations  of  workmen,  or  by  their  own  employees ;  to 
aid  the  masters  so  interfered  with,  in  all  actions  at  law,  and  other 
measures,  judicial  and  extra-judicial,  required  for  resisting  strikes, 
punishing  misdemeanors,  repressing  insubordination,  and  otherwise 
extricating  the  masters  so  attacked  or  interfered  with  from  the  diffi- 
culties in  which  they  may  be  involved  by  such  combination,  or  by 
their  workmen;  the  particular  time,  method,  and  extent  of  the  aid 
being  determined  and  directed  by  the  committee,  as  they  think  meet, 
with  reference  to  each  particular  case. 

Rule  3.  If  so  determined  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  Society, 
for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  putting  down  strikes  and  re- 
pressing insubordination,  or  resisting  inteiference  at  any  particular 
works,  or  for  otherwise  defending  or  protecting  the  general  interests 
of  any  <me  or  more,  or  all  of  the  members,  to  be  bound  to  stop  their 
works  and  warn  ofj^and  at  the  end  of  the  warning;  turn  off,  their 
journeymen-hands,  and  that  to  such  extent  as  regards  the  number  to- 
be  turned  off,  and  for  such  time,  as  may  be  necessary.     Members  who- 
may  thus  be  subjected  to  loss  from  breach  of  contract  with  their - 
employers,  or  otherwise,  may  be  compensated  therefor   out  of  the- 
ftinds  of  the  Society,  to  such  extent  as  may  be  determined  by  the. 
oommittee. 

Rule  4.  To  mitigate  the  inconvenience  and  loss  to  ensue  from  suchr 
necessary  breach. of  their  contracts  with  employers,  a  clause  to  bei 
inserted  in  aU  contracts  to  be  completed  within  a  specified  time,  to 
be  entered  into  by  any  member  of  the  Society  from  and  after  the  date 
of  his  signing  the  constitution,  exempting  himself  from  all  responsi- 
bility to  arise  from  the  strikes  of  the  men,  partial  or  total,  to  the 
effect  of  the  time  such  strike  may  endure  being  abated  or  not 
reckoned  in  computing  the  stipulated  time  for  such  contracts;  and 
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the  obligation  in  such  contract  for  penalties  or  damages,  or  other 
consequences  to  ensue  from  the  work  not  being  finished  in  the  time 
stipulated,  to  be  qualified  to  this  effect. 

Rule  5.  A  fund  shall  be  provided  to  meet  expenses ;  to  which 
fund  the  masters  shall  contribute  rateablj,  the  standard  of  contribu« 
tion  being  the  number  employed  on  the  average  of  the  preceding 
year,  as  appearing  from  the  pay  books  ;  the  rate  of  asseasment  to  be 
fixed  by  the  committee. 

Rule  7.  A  general  meeting  every  three  months. 

Rule  10.  A  fine  not  exceeding  £20  to  follow  any  breach  of  the 
constitution. 

PAINTERS. 

[Materials  :~Aii8werB  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Glasgow  Master  Painfeenr  Am^ 
dation  to  the  qaestions  addressed  to  Employenof  labonr  and  to  the  qnsstiioas  <■ 
Strikes;  Report  of  three  Meetings  of  the  Trades'  Cooncil  on  the  subject  of  the 
PaintersT  Strike  of  1860 ;  newspaper  extracts,  and  a  few  misoellaneoiis  papers.] 

Ix  this  trade  pieeework  is  practically  prohibited  by  the  Union; 
the  payment  is  Ir^  the  hour.  In  1845  this  was  S^d.;  in  1847,  4dL; 
in  1850  there  was  a  strike,  and  wages  rose  to  4|<i.;  in  1855^  in 
consequence  of  another  strike,  they  rose  to  5d,f  and  have  reoiaiiied 
at  that  point  ever  since.  The  men  state  that  in  summer  their  wofk-> 
ing  time  is  ten  hours  a  day  for  five  days,  and  seven  hours  on  Sater* 
day — a  full  week's  wages  being  23«.  9d,  In  winter,  employen 
regulate  the  hours;  these  generally  are  from  six  to  seven  per  diem 
— in  all  from  thirty  to  forty  a  week;  and  wages  are  paid  for  the  exact 
number  of  hours  worked;  so  strictly,  indeed,  is  this  rule  kept,  tlni 
if  an  accident  occurs,  as  by  the  falling  of  a  scafiolding,  the  injnxvd 
man  is  paid  up  to  the  exact  hour  of  the  occorrence.  A  luU  weekl;f 
wage  in  winter  is  16f.  Sd.  They  also  state  that  the  greater  nnm- 
her  of  the  men  are  out  of  work  from  six  to  sixteen  weeks  eveiy 
year,  and  therefore,  taking  the  whole  year  round,  the  average  weekly 
wages  is  14f.     Neither  master  nor  man  is  required  to  give  waming. 

In  1853  the  operatives  established  their  Union,  which  indndea  S7 
per  cent,  of  operative  painters  in  Glasgow,  to  make  wages  anilbn 
throughout  the  trade.  With  this  view  an  agreement  was  drawn  mp 
to  be  signed  by  both  operative  and  master  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  It  contained  the  rate  of  wages  which  was  to  be  paid  if 
man  was  employed,  and  a  mutual  undertaking  that  during 
ensuing  year  neither  party  would  attempt  a  change  in  that 
There  appears  to  have  been  some  difficulty  in  procuring  the 
ture  of  the  masters  to  this  document,  and  also  some  irregularity  in 
carrying  it  out  on  the  part  of  some  masters.  However,  the 
remained  up  to  the  end  of  last  year.  In  December,  1859, 
minority  of  masters  came  to  an  understanding  with  eaeh  other 
they  would  not  sign  the  document.  In  March,  1860,  the  foUowing 
memorial  was  presented  to  the  masters,  containing  the  terms  on  which 
the  journeymen  proposed  to  work,  which  were  the  same  as  thoae  of 
the  preceding  year:— 
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"to  the  master  painters  of  GI.AS60W  Ain>  SUBURBS. 

"  The  following  Memorial  from  the  Members  of  the  Glasgow 
Operative  House  and  Ship  Painters^  Society  is  respectfully 
submitted  to  you  for  consideration : — 

"Gektlsmen, — We  have  great  pleasure  in  returning  you  our 
thanks  for  the  generally  &ir  and  upright  manner  in  which  you  have 
fulfilled  the  agreement  of  the  past  year. 

''  Although  the  depression  of  trade  might  have  been  put  forth  as  a 
reason  for  breach  of  bargain,  we  are  happy  to  acknowledge  that  only 
in  a  very  few  cases  was  any  un&ir  advantage  taken,  and  then  only 
by  parties  who  occupy  a  very  small  position  in  the  trade,  both  as 
regards  the  amount  of  work  they  do,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
executed. 

"  We  now  respectfully  submit  for  your  consideration  the  terms  on 
which  we  propose  to  work,  from  the  10th  of  April,  1859,  till  the 
14th  of  April,  I860:— 

''First — That  the  wages  be  not  less  than  2Zs.  9d.  per  week  of 
fifty-seven  hours,  or  5d.  per  hour. 

"  Second — We  dislike  the  working  of  overtime.  It  is  attended  to 
us, — individually  and  collectively, — with  many  disadvantages.  We, 
would  respectfully  request  that  employers  only  resort  to  it  in  cases  of 
emergency,  and  then  only  when  there  are  no  unemployed  members  of 
the  trade  to  be  got.  To  assist  in  effecting  this,  we  propose  that  for 
every  hour  worked  before  six  o'clock  a.m.,  or  after  six  o'clock  p.m., 
or  after  the  usual  hour  of  quitting  on  Saturday,  the  men  be  paid  not 
less  than  7d,  Lost  time  may  be  made  up  the  same  day  only  at  the 
ordinary  rate.  Also,  when  working  in  the  country,  at  the  season  of 
the  year  when  on  short  time,  the  men  may  work  on  Saturday  as  long 
as  on  the  other  days  of  the  week  without  being  entitled  to  the  over- 
time allowance. 

"  Third — That  when  working  beyond  the  two-mile  boundary  from 
the  Boyal  Exchange,  the  men  be  paid  6d»  a  day  extra,  and  be  at 
the  boundary  at  the  hour  of  commencing  work  when  required;  and 
that  when  working  within  the  two-mile  boundary,  and  beyond  one 
mile  from  the  Boyal  Exchange,  they  be  paid  3d.  per  day  extra,  and 
be  at  the  job  at  the  hour  of  commencing  work  when  required ; 
and  when  within  one  mile  from  the  Royal  Exchange,  be  either  at 
the  shop  or  at  the  job  as  required. 

"  Fourth — ^That  when  obliged  to  take  lodgings  in  the  country,  the 
men  be  paid  4s,  per  week  extra,  or  Sd,  per  day. 

«« N.B. — ^These  extra  rates  apply  alike  to  sunmier  and  winter  day. 

"  Fifth — That  the  men  be  paid  weekly,  and,  unless  paid  at  the 
job,  travel  to  the  shop  for  their  pay  in  their  master's  time. 

*'  Sixth — ^That  there  be  no  lying  day  kept,  but  wages  paid  in  full 
ap  to  the  time  of  receiving  them. 

^  We  have  repeatedly  called  your  attention  to  the  evils  resulting 
from  the  lax  manner  in  which  apprentices  are  often  engaged,  and  the 
nearly  systematic  method  in  &vour  with  many  employers  of  taking 
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on  and  paying  them  off,  according  to  the  fluctaations  of  trade;  and 
so  little  good  has  resulted  from  our  efforts,  that  we  are  greatly  dis- 
couraged from  endeavouring  to  promote  a  just  settlement  of  this 
matter,  of  which  the  wise  arrangements  adopted  by  our  Association 
in  1853,  and  cordially  coincided  in  by  your  body,  seemed  at  one 
time  likely  to  effect  a  salutary  adjustment,  and  the  non-fulfilment  of 
which  has  aggravated  the  bad  state  of  matters  so  much  complained 
of  by  all  respectable  employers,  and  so  severely  felt  by  our  bodj. 
We  again  submit  these  regulations,  and  respectfully  offer  you  our 
assistance  in  carrying  them  into  effect. 

"  First — That  we  will  not  employ  any  boy  but  as  an  apprentice 
bound  under  a  stamped  indenture,  which  indenture  will  be  entered 
on  within  one  month  after  conunencing  work. 

"  Second — That  we  will  not,  engage  any  boy  for  any  term  under 
six  years'  apprenticeship. 

"  Third — That  we  will  not  engage  any  boy  under  thirteen  years' 
of  age. 

"  Fourth — That  we  shall  not  engage  any  boy  who  has  been  at  the 
trade  formerly,  without  first  communicating  with  his  former  master, 
and  being  satisfied  with  his  previous  servitude  and  conduct. 

"  Fifth — ^That  the  wages  of  apprentices  be — 

"For  the 'first  year         3*.  per  week. 

"  For  the  second  year    ...         ...         4s,  per  week. 

"  For  the  third  year       ...         ...         5s,  per  week. 

"For  the  fourth  year     6*.  6d.  per  week. 

"  For  the  fifth  year        ...         ...         8».  per  week. 

"  For  the  sixth  year       ...         ...       10*.  per  week. 

"  Sixth — That  we  shall  send  a  list  of  the  apprentices  in  our  em- 
ployment to  the  secretary  of  the  Operative  House  and  Ship  Painters 
Society  annually,  or  when  required. 

"  There  are  various  grievances  which  you,  as  well  as  our  body, 
labour  under,  and  which,  by  mutual  co-operation,  might  be  aro^ 
liorated  or  removed.  Wc  will  be  happy  to  meet  any  number  of  tout 
body  to  arrange  and  adjust,  so  fkr  as  practicable,  any  matters  cca- 
nected  with  our  common  interests;  and  requesting  your  answff 
within  ten  days,  we  remain,  on  behalf  of  the  Associated  Operati« 
House  and  Ship  Painters  of  Glasgow  and  suburbs, 

"  Respectfully  yours, 

"  Robert  Murray^  President 
"Donald  M'Donaxd,  Secretarj- 
"Alex.  M*Taggart,  Treatvnr. 
**  PAiVTSRfi'  Hall,  84,  Hutchuok  Stkekt,  Glasgow. 
"  29<A  MareK  1869," 

A  large  minority  of  masters  refused,  as  had  been  concerted  ^ 
tween  them,  to  sign  the  agreement.  They  did  not  object  to  the  rt» 
of  payment  proposed  in  it,  nor  did  they  contemplate  any  departai* 
from  it,  but  they  refused  to  bind  themselves  to  any  terms  for  a  J^' 
Therefore  the  men,  on  April  17th,  proposed  a  conference;  to  tw* 
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the  masters  acceded;  the  men  then  asked  that  reporters  might  he 
present;  this  the  secretary,  without  the  authority  of  the  masters, 
refused.  Eventuallj  the  masters  met  alone,  and  sent  word  to  the 
Association  that  they  intended  to  ahide  by  their  resolution.  So  there 
was  no  conference,  and  the  men  struck  about  the  20th  of  April ;  and 
then,  being  anxious  to  procure  publicity  for  their  cause,  laid  the 
matter  before  the  United  Trades'  Council.  The  Council  desired  to 
hear  the  other  side,  and  requested  the  master  painters  to  attend  at  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Council;  some  masters  came,  but  declined  to 
speak  in  the  presence  of  any  operative  painters,  on  the  ground  that 
the  operatives  had,  at  the  previous  meeting,  advocated  their  case  in 
the  absence  of  the  masters.  The  operatives  then  withdrew,  and  the 
master  painters  had  a  fair  hearing.  A  second  meeting  was  then  sum- 
moned for  the  9th  of  May,  and  both  parties  were  invited,  but  no  masters 
came;  nor  did  any  come  to  a  third  meeting  on  May  15.  The  result 
was  that  the  Trades'  Council,  who  had  first  taken  up  the  matter 
rather  coldly,  passed  a  resolution  unanimously  : — 

''  That  after  mature  consideration  of  the  causes  which  have  led 
to  the  Operative  Painters'  strike,  and  the  efforts  which  they  have 
repeatedly  made  to  arrange  the  matter  with  the  employers  (who 
have  rejected  their  proposals),  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  the 
objections  urged  against  ratifying  the  annual  contract  of  agreement 
are  frivolous,  and  inconsistent  with  the  social  and  commercial  usages 
of  the  age;  and  that  the  operative  painters'  annual  mode  of  settling 
their  wages,  and  other  working  conditions  of  their  trade,  is  well 
calculated  to  promote  concord  between  employers  and  employed,  and 
also  to  prevent  unscrupulous  parties  from  preying  either  on  the 
honourably  disposed  employers  or  workmen." 

And  the  Council  proceeded  to  recommend  the  operative  painters 
to  public  support.  This  appeal  received  a  warm  response;  other 
trades  contributed  at  the  rate  of  £100  per  week,  and  besides  this 
there  was  an  extra  levy  of  2s,  Gd.  per  week  on  all  members  of  the 
Association  still  in  employ  by  the  masters  who  did  not  object  to 
sign  the  agreement.  By  this  means  the  Association  was  enabled  to 
pay  aliment  to  the  extent  of  1^.  lOdf.  per  diem,  or  lis,  per  week,  to 
those  on  strike,  in  number  about  200. 

About  the  25th  of  May,  the  masters  proposed  to  refer  the  nuitter 
to  neutral  arbitration.  On  the  28th  the  operative  painters  met  to 
consider  this  proposition,  and  came  to  the  following  resolutions: — 

"  1.  That  having  experienced  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  annual 
mode  of  settling  wages,  &c.,  we  consider  that  it  should  be  retained. 

**  2.  That  it  would  promote  the  interests  of  the  trade,  if  the 
master  painters  were  to  form  a  permanent  Association,  with  an 
arbitration  board,  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  employers  and 
journeymen,  from  their  respective  Societies,  and  a  neutral  chairman, 
mutually  appointed,  to  decide  and  settle  all  trade  disputes.  By  this 
arrangement  we  believe  that  strikes  (so  mutually  destructive)  would 
be  entirely  prevented. 

*^  3.  That  as  the  feeling  of  most  of  those  whose  social  position  is 
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higher  than  the  working  classes,  is  adverse  to  workmen,  whether 
they  (the  workmen)  are  right  or  wrong,  and  as  the  majority  of 
employers  have  already  agreed  to  the  arrangements  of  last  year,  we 
respectfully  decline,  at  the  desire  of  a  minority,  to  submit  this 
special  case  to  any  so-called  neutral  party  whom  the  Masters'  Asso- 
ciation might  choose,  and  we  see  no  probability  of  both  Associations 
agreeing  in  the  choice  of  an  umpire. 

''4.  That,  from  the  evidence  before  us,  we  conclude  that  the 
object  of  the  associated  employers  was  not  self-protection  but  aggres- 
sion, and  as  the  strike  is  the  natural  result  of  this  premeditated 
policy,  we  consider  them  in  justice  bound  to  pay  all  expenses 
incurred. 

*^  5.  That  as  we  find  that  other  trades  as  well  as  ours  are  in  the 
custom  of  having  the  rate  of  wages  fixed  by  mutual  agreement,  we 
decline  at  present  to  adopt  any  other  method,  but  are  willing  to 
accept,  as  formerly,  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  associated 
employers  as  binding  for  that  body. 

"  6.  That  should  a  conference  between  the  two  Associations  take 
place,  the  foregoing  articles  be  the  basis  of  the  terma  to  be 
negotiated." 

About  the  same  time  the  operatives  started  a  Co-operative  Paint- 
ing Company,  the  capital  being  £200,  raised  by  forty  shares  of  £& 
each,  and  premises  were  taken  and  orders  received. 

Thus  stood  the  strike  on  May  28,  five  weeks  after  its  commence- 
ment. Information  as  to  the  close  of  it  or  as  to  the  success  of  the 
Company  has  not  been  received. 

The  strike  of  the  painters  was  the  cause  of  a  slight  strike  amongst 
Ihe  slaters.  Two  slaters  were,  in  the  absence  of  the  painters  on 
strike,  set  by  their  master  to  do  painters'  work,  declined,  and  were 
at  once  dismissed.  All  the  slaters  in  the  same  employ  then  struck. 
The  masters  then  held  a  meeting,  and,  on  the  operatives'  Association 
confessing  that  they  ought  to  have  given  notice  of  their  rule,  thai 
slaters  do  not  do  painters'  work  for  master  painters  whose  men  are 
on  strike,  agreed  to  conform  to  the  rule;  the  master  took  beck  the 
two  men  he  had  dismissed,  and  the  others  returned. 

At  'the  same  time  that  the  painters  were  on  strike,  they  had  a 
serious  dispute  with  the  gilders,  who  complained  to  the  United 
Trades'  Council  that  the  painters  improperly  assumed  the  monopoly 
of  doing  certain  gilding  work,  in  which  gilders  were  entitled  to 
participate.  The  painters  upheld  their  right  to  do  their  own  gildii^, 
for  the  reasons  that  painters  had  always  been  gilders  in  external 
and  internal  decorations;  that  gilding  requires  knowledge  of 
ing,  light  and  shade,  &c. ;  and  that,  except  in  a  few  peculiar 
gilders  had  not  been  accustomed  to  gild  painters'  work. 

At  the  same  time  the  painters  limited  their  claim : — 

1.  To  all  gilding  done  on  painted  surfaces  in  interiors,  in- 
cluding ceilingH,  cornices,  walls,  and  woodwork;  and 
corresponding  parts  in  ship-work. 
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2.  And  to  all  gilding  on  the  exterior,  including  sign  boards, 
ornamental  designs,  railings,  and  the  outside  gilding  of 
ships. 
Thej  expressly  disavowed  any  claim  to  gild  mere  furniture^  as 
mirror  frames,  picture  frames,  &c. 

This  defence  seems  to  have  been  held  quite  satisfactory  by  the 
Trades'  Council. 

GLASGOW  BAKERS. 

[Materials : — Answers  of  a  master  baker  to  qnestions  submitted  to  employers 
of  labour ;  Rales  of  the  Joumeymea  Bakers'  Association  of  Scotland.] 

The  Journeymen  Bakers'  Association  oi  Scotland  is  divided  into 
nineteen  branches  in  different  towns,  but  Glasgow  is  the  seat  of  the 
central  board,  as  the  executiTe  committee.     Its  oliject  is  stated  to  be 
**  the  attainment  of  the  rights  of  the  operatives,  the  |HX>tection  of  their 
interests,  and  their  social  elevation  as  a  body  in  society."     The  en- 
trance fee  is  from  2s.  to  10^.,  but  for  one  who  has  worked  out  a  formal 
apprenticeship  \s.  only ;  the  weekly  contribution  2d.    It  must  be 
remembered  that  in  some  respects  journeymen  bakers  have,  as  com* 
pared  with  other  operatives,  great  advantages.     They  have  no 
broken  time  all  the  year  through,  no  tools  to  purchase  or  repair, 
little  wear  and  tear  of  clothes,  and  no  risk  of  accident.     Their  busi* 
ness  does  not  admit  of  piecework,  they  are  paid  therefore  by  the 
week.    Their  wages  are  nominally  fixed  by  the  Union  at  the  uniform 
rate  of  22«.,  but  in  point  of  fact  vary  according  to  the  skill  of  the 
workman  from  \%s.  to  2!2s. ;  for  the  strike  in  1857,  to  establish  the 
uniform  rate  of  24^.,  proved  inoperative,  partly  by  the  yielding  of 
many  individual  members  of  die  Society,  partly  by  the  introduction 
into  the  trade  of  non-unionists.     The  rules  provide  that  no  member 
engage  himself  upon  any  other  terms  than  a  cash  wage,  or  for  a 
longer  period  than  one  week  ;  that  he  receive  theftdl  amount  of  his 
wage  at  the  end  of  each  week,  and  that  a  week's  warning  be  given 
on  either  side,  and  that  the  operative  receive  payment  for  all  Faat 
days  in  lieu  of  ''  Sabbath  day  sponging."    The  hours  of  work  are 
twelve  per  diem,  meal  hours  included,  practically  from  five  a.m.  to 
five  p.iff.  ;  overtime  work  allowed  only  in  cases  of  emergency ;  rate, 
up  to  seven  p.k.,  time  and  a  quarter  payment,  from  seven  p.m.  to  ten 
P.M.,  time  and  a  half.  No  work  after  ten  p.m.  ^  Also  each  branch  is 
to  have  a  local  law,  sanctioned  by  the  central  board,  fixing  the  rate 
of  their  jobbing  pay — 1st  half-day,  five  a.m.,  2nd,  eleven  A.M.     No 
jobber  is  allowed  to  sponge  unless  he  has  been  jobbing  part  of  the 
previous  day,  without  reoeiving  one  half  day's  pay." 

In  some  respects  the  rules  of  this  Society  are  peculiarly  strict. 
No  member  may  accept  a  situation,  the  character  of  which  is  un- 
known or  doubtful,  without  first  inquiring  of  the  ofilcers  of  the 
nearest  branch.  No  member  may  work  beside  a  non-member.  (In 
associations  of  other  trades  this  prohibition  is  limited  to  the  case 
where  members  form  a  majority  in  the  shop.)  Apprentices  are  pro- 
hibited  from  boarding  or  lodging  in  the  house  of  their  employer,  and 
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fram  commencing  work  before  five  a.m.  All  apprentices  are  to  be 
bound  for  a  period  not  less  than  five  years,  under  a  regular  indentorey 
aHer  a  trial  of  one  month  ;  the  expenses  of  indenture  to  be  paid  by 
the  Association.  The  usual  number  is  two  apprentices  to  three  joor- 
nejmen,  but  this  rule  is  not  strictly  kept. 


LIVERPOOL  TRADES. 

JOINERS. 

S Materials  i—Rales  of  the  Friendly  Society  of  Operative  House 
:  Joiners  of  Great  Britain ;  Bye-laws  of  the  Liverpool  Lodge  attached  to  the 
above  Society ;  Answers  in  behalf  of  ditto  to  questions  conoeming  Trades'  Unions.] 

The  Carpenters  and  Joiners  are  united  into  one  Society,  haTing 
forty-nine  lodges  in  yarious  towns  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  central 
seat  of  their  government  is  Nottingham. 

By  these  rules  "  a  general  strike  "  is  defined  to  he  a  case  where  the 
strike  has  heen  authorized  by  the  whole  Union,  or  is  against  ml  in- 
fringement  aflfecting  a  whole  town.  A  '^  turn-out "  is  defined  as  a 
partial  strike  in  a  shop,  and  against  some  established  or  customary 
rule,  or  against  reduction  of  wages  to  a  particular  member  or  iiifliii- 
bers.  No  strike  for  advance  of  wages  is  to  be  made,  nor  notioe  of 
new  privileges  to  be  given  to  employers  without  the  sanction  of  the 
lodges,  nor  is  there  to  be  any  strike  without  an  attempt  having  firat 
been  made  to  settle  the  matters  of  contention  between  employers  and 
employed  by  an  amicable  negotiation.  No  lodge  is  allowed  to  strike 
for  any  new  privilege  at  a  time  when  the  numbers  already  on  strike 
exceed  one  for  every  fifty  throughout  the  whole  Society,  save  only 
where  there  is  an  attempt  to  reduce  wages.  Members  on  strike  or 
turn-out,  or  members  discharged  on  account  of  their  connexion  with 
the  Union,  or  resisting  a  reduction  of  wages,  receive  half  wages. 
Discharged  officers  of  the  Society  receive  fidl  wages.  This  >liw>ff«^ 
is  raised  by  the  government  secretary  sending  notice  of  a  special  levy 
pro  rata  upon  all  the  lodges,  who  thereupon  transmit  their  quota  to 
the  lodge  for  whom  it  is  destined. 

Provision  is  made  for  tramp  members,  and  the  Society  makes  good 
to  members  the  loss  of  their  tools  by  fire.  There  is  also  an  Aoc^d^t 
and  Burial  Fund  in  connexion  wiih  the  Society.  These  funds  ara 
raised  by  extra  levies.  There  is  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  2«.  StL  €x 
disclosing  the  transactions  of  the  Society  to  a  non-society  man,  or 
for  getting  employment  for  a  non-society  man,  whilst  a  memb^  is 
unemployed. 

Piecework  is  prohibited  under  a  fine  of  not  less  than  2\$. 

The  Liverpool  Lodge,  containing  254  members,  is  bound  by  these 
rules : — it  also  has  bye-laws  of  its  own;  the  only  one  which  needs 
be  noticed  is  rule  21,  that  any  member  having  tools  stolen,  shall 
receive  from  the  Society  two-thirds  of 'their  value,  and  l<^al  steps 
shall  be  taken  to  bring  the  ofiending  party  to  justice. 

Joiners  are  paid  by  the  week,  but  at  difierent  rates  according  to 
degrees  of  skill  of  the  operatives,  the  extremes  differing  4s.  one  fron 
the  other.     There  is  no  rule  that  equal  wages  shall  be  paid  for  the 
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mme  kind  of  work :  the  present  average  rate  ia  26*.  The  number  of 
hours'  work  is  not  fixed  by  rule,  but  only  by  custom.  They  are  from 
six  A.M.  to  six  P.M.,  including  two  hours  for  meals,  on  five  days  of  the 
week.  On  Saturday  the  men  generally  leave  off  at  four,  having 
made  up  the  two  odd  hours  by  extra  work  on  other  days.  The 
number  of  hours  worked  by  joiners  is  greater  at  Liverpool  than  at 
any  other  town  connected  with  the  Union,  except  Carlisle. 

At  the  Liverpool  lodge,  the  entrance  fee  is  2s.  W.,  the  weekly 
contribution,  3d. ;  oife-third  of  the  weekly  contributions  is  set  aside 
for  the  sick  fund,  and  is,  if  necessary,  augmented  by  a  special  levy. 

LIVERPOOL  PAINTERS. 

[Materials;— Answers  on  behalf  of  the  Operative  Painters*  ABSodation  to  the 

questioiLB  on  Trades'  Unions.] 

The  objects  of  this  Association  are,  according  to  Rule  2,  "  To 
promote  the  interest  of  its  members  in  procuring  employment,  to 
protect  them  in  the  due  exercise  of  their  rights  and  privileges  as 
workmen,  to  mediate  when  necessary  between  the  employer  and  his 
men  for  the  furtherance  of  theur  common  interests,  and  generally  to 
promote  the  welfare  and  stability  of  the  trade  in  accordance  with 
5  Geo.  rV.  c.  95,  "  An  Act  to  Repeal  the  Laws  relative  to  the  Com- 
bination of  Workmen."  Besides  this,  a  member  has  the  free  use  of 
a  club  room,  where  masters  leave  orders  for  men  to  be  employed  ;  of 
a  comfortable  reading  room  during  four  months  in  winter,  where  a 
large  number  of  London,  Dublin,  and  local  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papers and  periodicals  are  provided,  and  where  the  nucleus  of  a 
library  has  been  lately  formed.  The  widow  or  next  of  kin,  on  the 
death  of  a  member,  receives  £5,  and  so  does  a  member  on  the  death 
of  his  wife. 

The  Association  is  independent,  and  can,  if  it  choose,  even  conduct 
a  strike  at  its  own  cost;  but  ordinarily  the  strike  is  undertaken  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  central  executive,  and  at  the  cost  of  the 
common  fund,  raised  by  contributions  of  Id.  a  week  from  each  member, 
fVom  all  the  societies  composing  the  Painters'  Alliance.  This 
Alliance  consists  altogether  of  fifteen  societies  of  painters  from  Man- 
chester, Sheffield,  Bhickbum,  Bury,  Rochdale,  Preston,  Hyde,  Hey- 
wood,  Cheadle,  Over  Darwen,  Stockport,  Ashton,  &c.  The  central 
executive,  to  which  each  constituent  society  sends  delegates,  meets 
annually  in  each  town  in  succession.  The  Liverpool  branch  is  also 
connected  with  the  Trades'  Guardian  Association,  which  represents 
eighteen  trades  in  Liverpool,  including  all  the  building  trades;  it 
numbers  101  members.  The  entrance  fee  is  2s.  6cf.,  and  the  weekly 
contribution  2d.  No  one  is  admitted  except  he  produce  satisfactory 
evidence  of  his  having  served  a  legal  apprenticeship  to  the  trade. 

Piecework,  as  being  the  cause  of  bad  work  and  bad  wages,  is  pro- 
hibited; so,  too,  no  engagement  may  be  made  for  longer  time  than  a 
week,  and  no  sub-contract  or  middleman's  work  is  allowed.  This  is 
otherwise  in  Glasgow,  where  painters'  work  is  let  out  to  '*  grainers," 
or  middlemen — a  practice,  as  the  masters  say,  more  profitable  to 
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themselves,  but  entailing  inferior  work.  The  -wages  are  by  the 
hour  =  4*.  4d,  per  diem,  or  26*.  weekly,  during  the  summer,  or  4#. 
per  diem,  and  24«.  weekly,  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  This  is  the 
minimum  wage,  fixed  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  Society,  and  held 
binding  upon  all  members  working  in  Liverpool,  orunderLiverpod 
employers.  There  has  been  only  one  advance  in  wages  during  the  Um 
few  years. 

The  hours  of  work,  as  fixed  by  Rule  80  of  the  Socie^,  are  in 
winter  from  daylight  to  dusk,  and  in  summer  ten  hours,  exclosive  of 
meals.  In  practice,  10}  hours  are  worked  daily,  and  a  half-holidaj 
taken  on  Saturday. 

There  is  a  rule — ^not  universally  enforced — ^that  non-society  men 
coming  to  work  at  a  club  shop,  shsJl  within  five  days  join  the  Society 
or  leave  the  shop;  if  not,  the  committee  to  take  steps.  Members  are 
fined  58.  if  they  recommend  for  work  non-members  whilst  members 
are  on  the  non-employed  list.  This  list  is  kept  in  the  Society's  room, 
and  any  employer  can  have  his  choice;  if  not,  the  men  are  sent  to 
him  by  rotation.  Also  by  Rule  31,  the  committee  is  empowered  to 
fine  a  member  lOs.  upon  complaint  by  the  employer. 

The  rules  as  to  apprentices  are  not  strictly  kept,  viz.,  that  there 
should  be  only  one  to  six  journeymen,  that  the  apprentices  should 
be  legally  bound  for  seven  years,  and  should  receive  the  regular 
apprentice  wages. 

LIVERPOOL  SHIP-JOINERS, 

[Materials : — ^Answers  to  the  questions  concerning  Trade  Unions ;  the  Roles  <tf 
the  Liverpool  Ship-joiners*  Association;  Roles  of  the  Liverpool  Ship-joincK 
Friendly  Society.] 

Ship-joikers  are  neither  shipwrights  nor  carpenters,  their  empky- 
ment  is  to  make  and  fit  up  ships'  cabins.  The  operatives'  Associ«tioQ, 
which  is  not  connected  with  any  other,  except  the  United  Ship 
Trades*  Association,  was  instituted  in  October,  1853,  for  the  parpose 
of  facilitating  the  means  of  obtaining  and  of  affording  every  neces- 
sary information  relative  to  the  employment  of  its  members,  and  far 
upholding  the  rightu,  interests,  and  privileges  of  the  trade,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Act  of  Parliament,  5  Geo.  lY.  cap.  95,  entitled  **  Am 
Act  to  Repeal  the  Laws  relative  to  the  Combination  of  Workmen,'*  ani 
agreeably  with  the  constituted  laws  of  the  realm. 

The  number  of  members  is  about  four  hundred:  the  entraner 
money  is  £4  (half  paid  by  instalments) ;  the  weekly  contribatioo,  1^ 
The  condition  of  entrance  is,  if  the  candidate  is  under  forty-five,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Ship-joiners'  Friendly  Society.  The  hours  of  laboar 
are,  in  summer,  ten  hours,  from  six  a.m.  to  six  p.m.,  with  two  hoars 
allowed  for  meals  ;  in  winter,  from  daylight  to  dusk,  with  one  hoar 
and  a  half  allowed.     This  rule  is  enforced  by  the  fine  of  Is. 

The  rate  of  wages  is  fixed  during  the  year  at  5s.  per  day  (before 
1858,  it  was  6s.),  and  for  all  overtime  at  1*.  per  hour.  Piecework  i* 
prohibited,  penalty  for  breach.  Is. 

As  to  contract  work,  Rule  9  provides  that  lump  work,  by  9nh-coD- 
tract  be  discontinued:  but  that  this  must  not  be  considered  as  inter- 
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fering  with  the  right  of  members  to  compete  with  non-members  in 
taking  original  contracts  from  merchants  or  master  shipwrights:  bnt 
that  at  such  contract  work,  under  no  consideration  whatever,  shall 
overtime  be  allowed  to  be  worked  so  long  as  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation are  unemplojed;  also  all  members  employed  at  such  con- 
tract work  shall  have  equal  shares  of  the  profits.  Penalty  to  sub- 
contracting parties  £1  per  week,  to  members  working  for  them  !()#• 
per  week. 

Members  are  prohibited  under  the  penalty  of  Is,  per  diem  from 
working  with  a  member  in  arrears,  or  with  non-members,  where  the 
members  have  the  majority. 

In  this  trade,  but  unconnected  with  the  Association,  is  a  Ship- 
joiners*  Friendly  Society,  having  for  its  object  to  provide  for  mem- 
bers and  their  families,  in  case  of  accidental  death. 

LIVERPOOL  TAILORS. 

[Materials: — ^Rules  of  the  Uverpool  Tailors'  Institate;  answers  to  the  questions 
concerning  Trades'  Unions  by  ajuurnejinan  tailor.] 

The  Liverpool  Tailors'  Institute  was  established  in  1850,  with  a 
view  "to  advance  the  interest  of  the  trade,  and  to  improve  the  moral, 
mental,  and  social  condition  of  its  members,  by  keeping  before  the 
public  mind  the  demoralizing  effects  of  Sunday  labour,  and  the  evil 
results  of  the  '  Sweating  System' ;  also  to  provide  accommodation  for 
the  unemployed,  and  to  establish  a  library,  reading-room,  school  for 
cutting,"  &c. 

The  conditions  of  membership  are  to  be  a  person  of  fair  character, 
belonging  to  the  trade,  to  pay  6d.  as  entrance  fee,  and  a  weekly 
contribution  of  Id. 

Tailoring,  being  a  comparatively  simple  trade,  is  the  resource  of 
multitudes  of  distressed  men  and  women  who  have  nothing  else  to 
do.  The  work  admits  of  being  done  at  home,  and  the  operative 
who  engages  himself  upon  these  terms  loses  the  benefit  of  the  check 
which  the  presence  of  his  fellows  maintains  upon  the  encroachments 
of  the  employer.  In  such  a  trade  it  must  always  be  difficult  to 
establish  united  action.  Liverpool  tailors  are  not  an  exception: 
the  Institute  is  in  a  failing  way ;  its  numbers  have  fallen  from  five 
or  six  hundred  to  two  hundred,  whilst  the  total  number  of  tailors  in 
the  town  amounts  to  1,800  men  and  700  women.  It  is  quite  unable 
to  enforce  its  rules.  Unionists  work  ireely  with  non-unionists ; 
wages  are  paid  by  the  piece,  calculated  at  the  number  of  hours  the 
piece  requires  for  production,  but  there  is  no  price  list ;  each  shop 
has  a  different  set  of  prices,  which  are  studiously  couched  by  the 
masters,  and  which  the  operatives  are  deterred  by  fear  of  dismissal 
from  making  known.  And  so  the  minimum  wage  which  the  Insti- 
tute stipulates  for,  namely  4Jc/.  an  hour  for  an  operative  of  the  first 
class,  and  4d.  for  one  of  the  second  class,  is  not  only  not  augmented, 
but  is  constantly  reduced.  The  common  method  of  reduction  is  for  the 
employer  to  produce  a  garment,  and  say,  "I  had  this  made  for  10#.  6d. ; 
I  cannot  pay  you  13#.  6d,  for  a  similar  article.     You  too  must  make 
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it  for  lOs,  6d.y  or  go  elsewhere."  The  Society  cannot  preyent  tluB : 
all  it  can  do  is  to  declare  it  dishonourable  to  work  off  the  premises, 
and  to  remonstrate  with  employers  who  try  to  cut  down  wages. 
The  twenty-fourth  rule,  which  provides  that  all  disputes  arising 
between  the  employer  and  employed  shall  be  submitted  to  a  body  <^ 
arbitrators,  consisting  of  masters  and  men  in  equal  proportionSy  is  a 
dead  letter. 

So  too  the  hours  recognised  in  the  rules  as  the  working  hours, 
namely  from  six  a.m.  to  seven  p.m.,  including  one  hour  for  dinner, 
are  not  observed :  every  shop  in  Liverpool  keeps  longer  houm.  The 
Benefit  Society  was  formerly  limited  to  the  members  of  the  Institote: 
but  now  all  tailors  are  freely  admitted. 

This  Institute  is  distinguished  from  other  ordinary  Trade  Uniom 
in  three  particulars. 

1.  It  solicits  the  accession  of  masters.  Rule  24  prescribes  that 
master  tailors  may  become  members  by  subscribing  annually  not 
less  than  the  amount  subscribed  by  the  workmen,  or  honorary  meoi- 
hers  by  an  annual  contribution  of  not  less  than  lOs. 

2.  It  contemplates  the  possibility  of  being  not  an  entireij  eelA 
supporting  Society.  By  the  twenty-sixth  rule  the  secretary  is  em- 
powered to  solicit  subscriptions  and  donations  from  master  tulors, 
and  the  clergy  and  gentlemen  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  towards 
the  support  of  the  Institute.  A  half-guinea  annual  subscription  con- 
stitutes the  payer  an  honorary  member. 

3.  By  the  twenty-second  rule  the  Institute  guarantees  to  all  em- 
ployers connected  with  it  the  efficiency  of  its  members  as  workmen, 
and  guarantees  to  make  good  all  work  spoiled  through  negligence. 
provided  all  the  men  in  the  employ  are  bona  fide  members  of  the 
Institute.  This  rule  is  stated  to  have  been  observed  by  the  Institate 
for  some  time,  but,  the  masters  having  disregarded  the  conditkA 
that  they  should  not  employ  non-unionists,  it  has  ceased  to  be 
observed. 

ENGLISH  (ESPECIALLY  STAFFORDSHIRE)  MINERS. 

Evidence  given  before  this  Committee  of  a  member  of  the  Natioul 
Council  of  Miners,  appointed  to  watch  Parliamentary  proceedings  is 
relation  to  the  Mining  Act,  by  the  conference  of  the  Mining  Ti»de 
held  at  Leeds. 

"  I  am  not  favourable  to  the  principal  objects  of  trade  societies  as 
at  present  constituted.  I  consider  that  the  masters,  from  their  greaier 
wealth,  have  much  more  power  in  regulating  the  rate  of  wages  th«t 
the  men  ;  and  I  observe  that  the  workmen  are  not  disposed  to  con- 
tribute to  the  funds  of  the  trades'  unions  except  during  periods  of  a 
considerable  depression  of  trade,  or  when  they  are  about  to  strike 
for  some  object  connected  with  their  work ;  but  that  when  wage* 
and  work  are  abundant,  they  contribute  little  or  nothing  towards  Ike 
funds  of  trade  societies.  I  also  think  that  trade  societies,  as  at  pre- 
sent constituted,  devote  their  attention  far  too  much  to  the  mera 
question  of  wages ;  they  concern  themselves  fiir  too  little  with  dw 
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improvement  of  the  intelligence,  morals,  and  general  condition  of  the 
workmen  connected  with  them.  The  policy  of  the  trade  Bocieties 
when  thus  confined  to  the  mere  question  of  wages  seems  to  me 
narrow  and  short-sighted  ;  and  I  have  no  faith  that,  thus  restricted, 
any  great  and  permanent  advantage  can  be  obtained  by  the  working 
clf^ses,  unless  expedients  be  adopted  by  ti'ades'  unions,  which  may 
be  slow  in  their  operation,  but  which  would  have  a  tendency  to 
raise  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  whole  mass  of  the 
workmen.  The  narrowness,  selfishness,  and  shortsightedness  of  the 
objects  of  trades'  unions,  seem  to  me  to  be  in  a  great  degree  depen- 
dent on  the  characters  of  the  leaders  by  whom  they  are  guided. 
These  men  are  often  not  only  incompetent  to  seek  other  objects,  but 
likewise  the  majority  of  them  are  selfish  and  immoral.  They  make 
a  speculation  of  their  ofGice,  as  leaders  of  the  strikes ;  and  I  could 
give  many  instances  (firom  twenty  years'  experience)  of  men  who 
have  for  years  supported  themselves  by  the  constant  recurrence  of 
strikes  which  they  themselves  have  promoted  or  got  up.  I  have  been 
myself,  in  a  great  number  of  instances,  instrumental  in  putting  an  end 
to  such  strikes,  by  exposing  the  motives  and  characters  of  the  per- 
sons whose  interest  it  was,  and  who  were  endeavouring  to  get  them 
up.  One  strong  reason  why  men  of  a  low  moral  character  become 
leaders  of  the  trades'  unions  is,  certainly,  the  imperfect  condition  of 
knowledge  and  morality  among  the  masses  of  the  working  people, 
especially  in  South  Staffordshire :  but  I  should  say  that  the  members 
of  trades'  unions  are,  as  respects  the  whole  body  of  the  working 
classes  in  South  Staffordshire  certainly  fiir  superior,  as  regards  their 
morality,  to  those  who  are  not  connected  with  the  trades'  unions.  I 
am  not  connected  with  any  Society. 

''Of  late  years  such  objects  as  the  limiting  the  number  of  appren- 
tices, and  that  class  of  interferences  with  the  internal  regulations  of 
the  trade,  have  become  less  common;  and  trades'  unions  have  been 
more  and  more  confined  to  the  simple  questions  of  wages,  and  the 
hours  of  labour  as  connected  with  wages,  between  master  and  servant. 
**  I  have  known  many  instances  in  which  trades'  unions  have  been 
successful,  by  their  proceedings  being  peacefully  carried  out.  I  was 
aware  of  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  strike  of 
the  miners  in  Staffordshire,  in  1858.  That  strike  lasted  nineteen 
weeks,  ending  in  the  latter  end  of  October:  and  I  believe  that  the 
masters  had  determined  to  permit  the  men  to  come  back  to  their 
work  with  some  advantage  in  a  fortnight  more,  when  certain  of  the 
leaders,  to  whom  I  have  previously  alluded,  and  who  are  men  of  bad 
character  and  low  intelligence,  induced  the  men  to  go  in  for  three 
weeks,  under  a  pledge  to  one  another  to  come  out  again  after 
they  had  refreshed  themselves,  and  continue  the  strike.  Thus 
the  whole  object  of  the  nineteen  weeks'  strike  failed  by  the  indiscre- 
tion of  the  leaders;  there  were  no  regular  trades'  unions  connected 
with  this  strike.  After  this  experience,  the  South  Staffordshire 
miners  began  paying  to  the  amalgamated  fund  for  the  objects  of  the 
petition  to  Parliament,  to  enable  them  to  watch  the  course  of  legis- 
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lation  with  respect  to  the  regulation  of  the  mines,  and  the  sodai 
improvement  of  the  miners,  and  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour, 
and  the  education  of  the  bojs.   The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Miners 
had  first  in  view  certain  of  the  objects  common  to  Benefit  and  Insur- 
ance Societies;  it  also  included  a  labour  fund,  which  was  to  be  aTaQ- 
able  in  case  of  a  strike  among  the  miners,  and  towards  which  fond 
contributions   were   separately  given.     This  Miners'  Amalgamaled 
Society  held  a  conference  at  Ashton,  in  May,  1858;  and  I  and  aoollier 
delegate  from  South  Stafibrdshire  were  deputed  to  attend  this  con- 
ference on  behalf  of  the  miners  of  South  Stafibrdshire.     At  that 
meeting  of  thd*  conference,  the  working  miners  adopted  a  resolntiaB 
in  favour  of  a  petition  to  Parliament,  for  a  charge  of  one  farthing  per 
ton  upon  all  coal  raised  from  the  mines,  to  be  employed  in  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  miners;  likewise  for  regulations  in 
the  mines  to  prevent  accidents,  and  to  promote  good  ventilatioD  and 
the  comfort  of  the  miners  when  at  work,  the  shortening  of  the  hovis 
of  the  labour  of  the  children,  and  the  complete  exclusion  of  wobkd 
fx*om  work  on  the  banks  of  the  mines.     These  last  objects  relaliBg 
to  the  education,  and  the  morality,  and  social  improvement  of  the 
miners,  and  their  protection  when  at  work,  have  formed  the  main 
practical  objects  of  this  amalgamated  society.     The  labour  fund  has 
not  yet  been  brought  into  practical  operation  generally.    In  the 
Bamsley  district,  and  in  Yorkshire,  generally,  this  fimd  has,  how* 
ever,  been  practically  brought  to  bear  upon  strikes,  and  has  secured 
to  the  miners  a  regulation  in  those  districts,  limiting  their  labour  to 
eight  hours.    A  trades'  union,  constituted  in  the  way  I  have  thvs 
described,  in  my  opinion  difiers  so  materially  from  that  which  does 
not  include  the  whole  of  those  objects,  that  I  have  no  doubt  sadi  s 
trades'  union  would  tend  greatly  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
miners  in  all  respects.   The  funds  of  the  Amalgamated  Miners'  Asso- 
ciation are  audited  by  persons  appointed  at  the  annual  conferenoe  lor 
that  purpose. 

The  Miners*  Amalgamated  Society  is  governed  by  a  eomicfl 
elected  annually  at  the  conference.  In  connexion  with  the  Branch 
Union,  at  Staveley,  in  Derbyshire,  there  is  a  co-operadve 
established  :  this  was  done  about  twelve  months  ago,  and  it  is 
ing  prosperously ;  selling  all  kinds  of  provisions,  including 
The  shareholders  are  about  to  erect  a  shop  for  the  sale  of  dbr 
provisions.  I  have  recommended  to  the  several  trades*  anions  k 
my  district,  that,  when  they  have  any  funds  in  hand,  they  should  iic< 
put  them  into  a  bank,  but  that  they  should  rather  lend  them  oot  to 
the  several  co-operative  stores  and  building  societies  in  their 
neighbourhood  :  because,  in  the  first  place,  they  would  obtain  a  betw 
rate  of  interest  from  such  societies  than  fW>m  a  bank  ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  they  would  thus  be  promoting  the  success  of  institati«Bf 
which  have  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  well-being  of  the  dperadws. 
The  prevalence  of  strikes  is  very  much  promoted  by  the  sensiial 
condition  of  the  working  miners :  and  this  degradation  is  bro<^:ht 
about  to  a  very  great  degree  by  the  system  of  emj^oyment 
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*  Butties,'  who  require  them  to  spend  a  large  portion  of  their  earuingB 
in  public-houses  in  which  the  Butties  are  interested.  The  low 
condition  of  the  miners'  families  is,  also,  to  a  great  extent,  brought 
about  bj  the  emplojment  of  women  on  the  banks  of  mines,  who  are 
not  only  withdrawn  from  domestic  duties,  but  are  exposed  to  coarse 
and  immoral  associations.  The  language  used  on  these  banks,  not 
merely  in  the  presence  of  the  women,  but  by  the  women  themselves, 
is  most  disgusting.  The  regulations  enforced  by  the  Butties  among 
the  workmen  of  South  Staffordshire  include  a  contribution  for  what 
is  called  '  foot '  ale  and  '  drink '  ale,  which  even  men  who  are 
members  of  teetotal  societies  are  compelled  to  pay,  though  they 
absolutely  abstain  ;  and,  when  such  men  refuse  to  go  to  the  public- 
house  to  receive  their  wages,  they  are  yet,  notwithstanding  that, 
forced  to  contribute  to  a  drunken  spree  which  the  rest  of  the  men 
indulge  in  on  such  occasions.  The  *  Butty '  and  the '  Doggy '  receive 
some  countenance,  in  forcing  this  contribution  on  the  sober  men, 
from  the  drunken  men,  who  submit  to  it  more  cheerfully.  When 
the  men  are  turned  out  from  the  Saturday  night's  spree,  at  the 
division  of  wages,  I  have  myself  seen,  close  to  my  own  house  and 
shop,  early  on  the  Sunday  morning,  as  many  as  six  or  eight  battles 
among  the  men  infuriated  by  drink  :  that  is  quite  a  common  thing  at 
all  these  places.  The  masters  complain  very  much  indeed  of  what 
they  call  *  drunken  Monday ;'  but  this  drunkenness  on  Monday  is,  to 
a  very  great  extent  indeed,  the  fault  of  the  Butties  and  Doggies, 
who  endeavour  to  keep  the  men  drinking  from  Saturday  on,  and  over 
part  of  Monday.  If  the  men  are  inclined  to  go  to  work  on  the 
Monday,  the  Butty  men  frequently  come  to  the  pit  at  eleven  o'clock, 
or  one  or  two  o'dock,  and  say  *  Now,  lads,  knock  off ; '  and  many 
men  leave  their  work,  and  come  out  of  the  pit :  and  on  such  occasions, 
when  the  men  thus  leave  their  work,  it  is  called  a  *  build-house '  for 
the  first  two  hours  and  a  half,  and  for  these  two  hours  and  half  they 
get  no  wages.  Then,  if  they  work  from  six  in  the  morning  to  eleven 
or  twelve  o'clock  in  the  morning,  for  that  l^ey  receive  only  a 
quarter  ;  and  the  general  rule  in  Staffordshire  is,  that  half  a, day  is 
accounted  to  be  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  without  any  stoppage  for  meals  ;  and  if  men  go  down 
to  the  pit  on  a  Monday,  they  are  not  allowed  to  work  excepting 
under  this  rule  ; — ^that  is,  they  are  required  to  work  from  six  in  the 
morning  to  two  o'clock  in  l^e  afternoon,  and  they  must  not  work 
any  longer  ;  and  that  is  accounted  half  a  day  ;  whereas  a  whole 
day  consists  of  work  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  also  without  any  dinner  hour.  A  deputation  from 
the  miners  of  the  Willenhall  district  waited  on  the  masters  at  Wol- 
verhampton,  about  four  months  ago,  to  represent  these  grievances  to 
them,  and  the  masters  promised  to  remedy  the  complaints  as  to  the 
time ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  they  have  taken  any  steps  to  do  so. — 
There  are,  perhaps,  50,000  miners  in  the  district  in  which  the 
Butty  system  exists." 
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CHESHIRE    AND    LANCASHIRE    SALTMAKERS    AND 

MINERS. 


[Materials : — ^Answers  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association  of  the  Lancashire 
Cheshire  Saltmakers  and  Miners  to  the  questions  concerning  Trade  Unions.] 

This  Association  consists  of  from  900  to  1000  miners^  and  from 
200  to  300  saltmakers.      For  ordinary  purposes  it  is  not  connected 
with  any  other  society,  but  at  present,  for  the  special  object  of 
improved  legislation  respecting  mines,  it  is  co-operating  with  the 
miners  of  Scotland,  Derbyshire,  Staffordshire,  Yorkshire,  Northum- 
berland, and  Durham.     It  consists  of  branch  societies.     Once  a  fort- 
night there  is  held  a  county  meeting,  to  which  each  branch  society 
sends  one  delegate  ;  and  twice  a  year  there  is  a  conference,  to  which 
each  branch  society  sends  two  or  three  delegates.    No  meetings  are 
held  which  are  either  secret  or  not  open  to  all  members  of  the  Union, 
and  to  reporters  if  they  choose  to  attend.     There  are  no  rules  bos 
those  which  are  printed.     One  general  agent  is  constantly  employed 
by  the  Association,  at  4«.  per  diem  (t.  e.  full  wages),  and  the  oiber 
officers  receive  a  slight  remuneration.     A  bahmce-sheet  ia  isaaed 
every  month,  and  a  copy  supplied  to  each  branch  society.     The 
entrance  money  is  6^.,  and  the  fortnightly  contribution  ItL  ;  but 
extra  contributions  are  raised  when  required — at  present  Id. 
per  fortnight  is  being  raised  to  defray  the  parliamentary 
and  in  time  of  a  strike  the  extra  levy  amounts  to  2<L  and  3dL,  or  more. 
It  i&  not  the  custom  to  keep  a  large  accumulated  fund.     The  cash  in 
hand  at  present  is  about  £20. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  Association  upon  the  skill  of  the  workman, 
it  is  stated  that  no  test  of  efficiency  is  applied  previous  to  the  admis- 
sion of  a  member,  or  in  time  of  a  strike.  All  hands  are  alike  sap- 
ported  :  but  no  aid  is  given  to  a  man  discharged  for  incompetenoe. 

As  to  the  effect  upon  the  men  themselves,  this  is  stated  to  depend 
upon  the  leaders  for  the  time  being  of  the  Union,  and  also  upon  the 
general  character  of  the  district.  The  sort  of  men  chosen  for  leadov 
is  represented  to  have  greatly  improved  during  the  last  twenty  years; 
they  are  no  longer  bitter  or  mischievous,  as  they  used  to  be^  bat  ha¥« 
reasonable  designs.  At  Ashton,  Dukinfield,  and  Oldham,  the  mea 
are  of  steady  habits,  and  the  Society  has  been  organized  for  twelve 
years ;  at  St.  Helens  and  Oldham,  on  the  other  hand,  the  men  mn 
of  a  lower  grade :  '  drunken  Monday,'  with  overwork  for  the  rest  ot 
the  week,  is  a  recognised  custom,  and  the  Union  has  been  broken  vf 
five  or  six  times  in  the  last  few  years. 

As  to  the  necessity  of  an  association,  it  b  stated  that  there  are  tw«» 
classes  of  masters,— one,  those  who  are  anxious  to  give  fair  wages  v> 
their  men,  the  other,  those  who  will  not  do  so  untU  compelled  ;  ab» 
that  there  is  no  instance  of  a  general  rise  of  wages  without  the  inter- 
ference  of  the  Society. 

Saltmakers  and  miners  are  paid  both  by  the  piece  and  by  the  daT. 
The  rate  of  wages  for  piecework  varies  remarkably  throngfaout  the 
district,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work  which  has  to  be  dooe^ 
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the  thickness  of  the  mineB,  and  other  considerations ;  but  the  custom 
of  the  district  is  to  regulate  the  piecework,  upon  the  understanding 
that  the  men  who  are  working  by  the  day  shall  receive  4 j.  per  diem  for 
their  work,  and  that  the  men  who  are  working  by  the  piece  shall  at 
least  be  enabled,  in  the  various  kinds  of  work,  to  earn  As,  by  a  fair 
day's  work.  But  the  firemen  receive  only  2\s.  per  week ;  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bolton  wages  vary  according  to  the  circum- 
stances, from  d«.  to  d«.  6cf.  or  3#.  9d.  per  diem ;  and  where  the 
workmen  are  supplied,  as  they  are  on  some  estates,  with  cheap  cot- 
tages with  land  attached,  the  day  wages  are  even  as  low  as  2s,  6d, 
per  diem.  "  On  one  particular  estate,"  says  the  treasurer,  "  in 
which  the  day  wages  are  2s,  6d,  per  diem,  the  arrangements  as  to 
the  education  of  the  children,  the  conveniences  in  the  cottages  and 
gardens,  the  regulations  as  to  the  ventilation  of  the  mines,  and  the 
comforts  of  the  miners  are  such,  that  I  have  frequently  said,  '  I  had 
rather  work  in  such  mines  for  6<f.  a  day  less,  than  in  other  mines  at 
the  ordinary  rate.'"  No  objection  is  made  by  theAssociation  to  piece- 
work ordinarily ;  but  it  is  otherwise  with  respect  to  the  employment 
of  workmen  as  contractors  for  the  getting  of  coal,  because  these  gene- 
raUy  employ  inferior  men  at  lower  wages,  and  that  has  a  tendency  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  wages  for  piecework.  The  men  resist  this  prac- 
tice by  remonstrances  of  the  Association  to  the  masters,  and  it  has 
been  a  grievance  which  has  from  time  to  time  caused  great  irritation 
and  misunderstanding,  and  has  been  among  the  causes  leading  to 
strikes. 

There  is  no  general  custom  limiting  the  hours  of  labour,  except 
that  in  particular  pits  the  men  have  applied  to  the  masters  to  allow 
them  a  half  day  on  Saturday,  such  as  is  obtained  in  factories,  and 
this  has  been  conceded.  There  is,  however,  some  control  exercised 
as  to  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  a  single  day.  There  is  a 
general  understanding  between  the  employer  and  the  employed,  that 
a  certain  number  of  tubs  of  coal  makes  a  day's  work;  the  employer 
expects  each  man  to  get  as  much,  and  the  workmen  do  not  like  any 
man  to  get  more.  If  a  man  were  to  get  more,  his  fellow-workmen 
would  remonstrate  with  the  overlooker  of  the  pit;  if  this  failed,  they 
would  probably  appoint  a  deputation  of  two  miners  to  wait  on  the 
employer,  and  as  a  last  resort  (instances  have  occurred),  they  would 
strike,  until  either  the  employer  or  the  man  submitted.  In  other 
cases  they  would  levy  a  fine  upon  the  man  of  6d,  for  the  extra  quan- 
tity of  coal  he  had  got.  In  some  of  the  district  lodges  a  rule  has 
existed,  that  a  man  should  forfeit  to  the  lodge  all  the  extra  wages 
earned  by  extra  work ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  a  rule  any 
longer  exists. 

There  is  in  this  trade  an  organization  of  masters,  but  this  body 
liolds  no  communication  with  the  men's  Association. 

A  Lancashire  coal  master  informs  us  that  the  leaders  of  the  Union 
are,  without  one  exception,  bad  workers  and  interested  men,  and 
that  they  corrupt  the  apprentices.  Also  that  he  has  found  unionists 
to  be  unsteady  workmen,  and  to  insist  on  the  uniform  wage. 
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SCOTTISH  MINERS. 

[Materials :  — ^Answers  to  the  qaestions  ooncerning  Tradea'  Uniona  I17  the 
Secretary  to  the  Soottiah  Miners'  Asaodalion ;  Official  Beport  on  the  Buan^ 
Districta,  1856,  by  M  r.  Tfemenheere.] 

The  Scottish  Miners'  Association  was  founded  in  1852.  Its  ori^nal 
object,  as  stated  in  its  rules,  was  the  protection  of  miners'  rights  oad 
privileges.     This  is  explained  to  be  the  prevention  of  a  redocticii 
of  wages  by  providing  a  fund  for  the  support  of  men  out  of  work,  as 
is  the  ordinary  case  with  other  trades'  unions.     Its  objects,  however, 
are  now  expanding,  and  include,  amongst  other  things,  the  estab- 
lishment of  co-operative  stores  to  supersede  truck  shops,  an  improve- 
ment in  legislation  with  respect  to  mines,  the  formation  of  a  Gencnl 
Insurance  Society  for  miners,  and  the  redress  of  several  miscellaneow 
grievances.     The  Association  is  composed  of  local  societies,  each 
holding  its  own  money,  and  remitting  only  what  may  be  required  to 
cover  &e  necessary  expenses  of  the  general  Association.     There  it  a 
central  executive  consisting  of  three  persons,  which,  when  mnj  cir- 
cumstances render  combined  action  necessary,  summons  m  meefisg  ci 
the  representatives  of  the  locid  societies  to  a  conference,  and  the 
decisions  of  that  conference  guide  the  action  of  the  whole  Associadan. 
The  entrance  money  is  6d.,  and  the  weekly  contribution  Iif.     As  to 
strikes,  the  rule  (No.  4)  is  that  **  if  at  any  time  the  work  er  work- 
men therein  find  it  necessary  to  strike  for  an  advance  of  wages,  or 
from  any  other  necessary  cause,  the  district  committee  shall  refer 
the  matter  to  a  working  arbitration.     Should  the  masters  refuse  this» 
the  men  to  be  supported  till  the  matter  is  adjusted.     Should  the  mec 
refuse  it,  they  place  themselves  beyond  lAie  pale  of  the  Assoeia> 
tion."    Any  loc^  society  may  separately  strike  for  wages,  providfid 
it  makes  no  claim  upon  the  general  fVind  collected  from  the  wMp 
Association,  the  application  of  the  general  fund  being  regulated  odIv 
by  the  conference  ;  the  Society  has  no  rule  to  prevent  its 
working  with  non-unionists  ;  does  not,  as  the  Association  thinks, 
fortunately,"  put  any  restriction  on  the  hours  of  labour,  nor  does  it  ii 
any  minimum  wage  ;  "  wages  vary  according  to  the  nature,  qvalitv. 
and  severity  of  the  work."    As  to  the  restriction  of  the  "  dmf  or 
amount  of  "  get "  in  a  day,  which  by  Mr.  Tremenheere  is  proaooBced 
to  be  the  master-evil  of  Lanarkshire,  it  is  stated  that  it  was  fbtiaeily 
a  common  custom,  and  that  it  still  prevails  in  a  few  collieries^  bm  it 
a  few  only,  and  that  the  Miners'  Association  steadily  discountenances  it 
Members  are  expelled  fh>m  the  Association  if  they  oommit  an  oAraor 
against  the  law  of  the  land.   The  Association  has  means  of  aaccrtais- 
ing  whether  work  is  slack  or  brisk  in  different  parts  of  the  comtrr, 
through  the  columns  of  the  Glasgow  Sentinel.    The  meetings  of  tW 
Society  used  to  be  held  in  public-houses  ;  now  places  are  prelemv 
near  which  no  strong  liquor  is  sold,  and  no  person  is  permitted  t^ 
enter  in  a  state  of  intoxication.     The  discussion  takes  plaee  w;0 
open  doors,  the  representatives  of  the  various  papers  are  invited  to 
attend,  and  the  proceedings  are  regularly  reported  in  a  newspaper 
supported  by  the  miners. 
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The  minera  appeal  to  the  history  of  their  trade  as  the  strongest 
proof  that  without  association  a  fair  wage  cannot  be  expected.     **  In 
my  experience  of  thirty  years  in  the  mines,*'  says  their  representa- 
tive, "  I  am  not  aware  in  all  the  fiuctoations,  and  in  Scotland  they 
are  very  great,  of  more  than  three  instances  where  a  rise  of  wages 
has  been  obtained,  onless  by  men  getting  on  the  defensive."     Their 
first  Union  was  organized  in  1835,  and  in  1836  there  was  a  rise 
without  a  strike.    In  1837  a  redaction  was  made  from  Ss,  to  4#. 
per  diem  ;  a  strike  took  place,  bat  new  hands  were  imported,  and 
the   Society  was  extinguished^     From   1837-1842  there  was  no 
society,  the  prioea  of  iron  and  coal  were  nearly  double  what  they 
are  now,  wages  were  reduced  to  2s,  6d,  per  diem,  and  even  to  Is.M. 
In  1842,  wages  being  still  very  low,  the  Society  was  re-organized, 
and  the  men  applied  to  the  masters  to  refer  the  rato  of  wages  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  Commissioners  of  Supply  for  the  county  of  Lanark- 
shire ;  the  masters  declined,  the  men  then  reluctantly  struck,  and 
llie  result  was  a  rise  from  Is.  to  1«,  6d.  per  diem  of  wages  all  over  the 
country.    From  1842*1844  the  wages  held  good,  times  were  pros- 
perous, and  the  men,  thinking  there  was  no  need  of  a  society,  ceased 
to  support  it.    In  1844  wages  fell,  and  the  Society  was  revived; 
wages  then  rose,  and  for  three  years  they  kept  high,  and  the  Society, 
as  before,  was  left  to  decline.    The  representative  of  the  miners  goes 
on  to  say  that  from  1847  to  1850  wages  remained  low,  and  were  only 
restored  in  1850  by  an  agitation  on  the  part  of  the  men,  and  that 
since  then  th^  have  remained  high.    He  omits  however  any  reference 
to  the  great  strike  of  1847,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Tremenheere,  in  which 
the  men,  after  standing  out  fourteen  weeks  for  6s,  a  day,  accepted  the 
masters'  terms  of  Ss.  a  day,  which  in  a  few  weeks  were  reduced  to 
2s.  a  day.    And  though  he  refers  to  the  strike  of  1856  to  prove  the 
absence  of  intimidation,  he  abstains  from  allusion  to  its  causes  or 
result.    These,  according  to  Mr.  Tremenheere,  were  as  follows  :  "  In 
November,  1855,  the  men  forced  the  masters  into  granting  an  ad- 
vance of  from  4«.  to  6s.  a  day.    Many  of  the  masters,  since  they 
could  not  afford  to  continue  that  rate,  before  long  felt  obliged  to  take 
their  stand  against  it,  and  to  reduce  the  rato  again  to  45.     A  strike 
took  place  :  it  became  general  throughout  the  districts  concerned  at 
the  beginning  of  March,  and  after  from  30,000  to  40,000  men  had 
been  idle  for  sixteen  weeks,  and  had  inflicted  enormous  loss  upon 
their  masters  and  the  public,  and  great  suffering  upon  themselves 
and  their  families,  the  event  proved  that  they  were  again  wrong, 
for  they  resumed  work  at  their  masters'  terms." 

As  a  proof  that  the  Association  promotes  the  efficiency  of  work- 
men, it  is  stated  that  under  the  regulations  of  the  Association,  no  lad 
is  permitted  to  enter  the  trade  unless  he  put  himself  for  a  twelve- 
month under  the  direction  of  a  skilled  workman.  Where  these 
regulations  are  observed,  'as  in  the  counties  of  Clackmannan, 
P3e,  Mid-  and  East-Lothian,  and  in  some  parts  of  Ayrshire,  a 
sensible  diminution  of  accidents  has  followed.  In  Lanarkshire, 
Henfrewshire,  Linlithgowshire,  and  a  considerable  port  of  Ayrshire, 
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where  these  reguUtions  cannot  be  enforced,  accidents  are  more 
frequent. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  Association  upon  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  workmen,  it  is  stated  that  no  "  picketing  of  pits  "  is 
allowed,  nor  are  weekly  ''black  lists"  published,  and  that  any  wanungs 
against  individuals  supposed  to  be  hostile  to  the  Association,  thai 
may  be  made  at  any  public  meeting,  are  not  made  with  the  sanctiim 
of  the  executive  ;  and  generally  that  the  tendency  of  the  trades' 
association  is  more  and  more  to  adopt  moral  expedients,  and  so  &r 
from  resorting  to  any  form  of  physical  force  and  intimidation,  to 
repudiate  it.  The  secretary  of  the  Association  would  be  the  first 
person  to  give  notice  to  the  police,  if  he  suspected  that  any 
overt  act  of  violence  was  likely  to  take  place,  and  he  has  frequent  a{K 
plications  from  the  police,  when  at  any  time  they  are  anxious  to  ascer- 
tain the  accuracy  of  reports  which  may  be  afloat  with  respect  to 
dangers  of  this  description.  Acts  of  violence  during  strikes  have 
become  much  rarer  of  late;  and  in  particular  during  the  strike  in  I8i6, 
when  30,000  men  were  out  of  employ,  no  one  was  imprisoned  lor  vio- 
lence or  intimidation.  The  result  of  this  moderation  on  the  part  of  the 
men  has  shown  itself  in  a  corresponding  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  mas- 
ters, who  as  a  rule,  after  a  strike  is  over,  bear  no  malice,  and  abstain 
from,  what  was  formerly  a  common  practice,  the  issuing  of  a  iramtng; 
to  their  neighbours  not  in  future  to  employ  those  who  had  c<»h 
ducted  or  taken  part  in  the  strike. 

Mr.  Tremenheere,  in  speaking  of  the  colliers  four  years  ago,  gives 
a  very  different  account.  He  states  that,  in  the  strike  of  1856,  a  new 
and  serious  feature  presented  itself,  viz.  the  exercise  of  intimidation 
on  a  large  scale,  yet  in  such  a  manner  as  to  escape  the  letter  of  the 
law.  "  In  many  instances,"  he  says,  "the  tactics  of  the  men  on  strike 
were  to  assemble  suddenly  in  large  numbers  before  some  large  colliery 
some  miles  distant  from  their  own,  at  the  time  when  the  colliers 
were  going  to  work,  and  placing  themselves  across  their  path,  either 
to  obstruct  the  way  altogether,  or  to  ask  the  men  in  a  civil  ana 
friendly  tone  ^whether  they  were  not  going  to  attend  the  colliers* 
meeting  on  that  day  ?'  or  some  other  equally  simple  question,  ia 
neither  case  using  any  actualViolence,  nor  even  menacing  expressiooiiw* 
This  "passive  intimidation"  was  applied  to  prevent  not  only  mes 
who  were  ready  to  work  at  the  reduced  wages,  but  those  who  werr 
working  at  the  full  wages  demanded  by  the  Union,  and  he  attribin«*« 
this  conduct  to  the  greater  completeness  of  the  organiantion  of  tht 
men.  He  also  speaks  of  the  demoralization  which  is  found  to  folKnr 
any  considerable  strike. 

The  special  grievances  of  which  miners  complain  are  as  follow^ : 

1.  The  law  of  master  and  servant. 

2.  Ill  education  of  children. 

3.  The  absence  of  a  fair  system  of  weighing. 

4.  Ill  ventilation  of  mines, 

5.  The  improper  carrying  out  of  the  clause  in  the  Track  Act 
legalizing  deductions  from  wages. 

6.  Truck. 
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Miners  express  themselves  dissatisfied  that  their  obligation  to 
their  employer  should  be  enforced  by  imprisonment,  whilst  his 
obligation  to  them  is  enforced  only  by  damages,  and  too  frequently 
the  magistrate  on  the  bench  who  decides  these  questions  is  himself 
a  colliery  owner. 

Education,  they  think,  should  be  made  compulsory;  children 
should  not  be  entrusted  with  responsible  duties  unless  they  have 
attended  school.  Ignorant  miners  are  found  to  be  reckless  and 
dangerous  miners. 

Miners  are  paid  by  piecework,  so  much  for  every  tub  of  material 
they  send  up  ;  the  tub  to  be  of  fuU  weight  and  proper  quality,  other- 
wise the  payment  for  it  is  either  reduced,  or  forfeited  altogether, 
according  to  the  law  of  the  particular  colliery.  In  most  collieries, 
the  banksman,  the  servant  of  the  coal-owner,  who  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  pit,  is  sole  judge  of  both  weight  and  quality.  It  is  easy 
to  see  how  under  such  a  system,  however  fairly  carried  out,  dissatis- 
faction arises.  The  paper  before  me  states  "  We  may  go  down  and 
put  up  what  we  believe  to  be  a  good  day's  work,  and  at  the  end  not 
have  a  pennyworth  of  wage,  the  whole  having  been  condemned  in 
the  view  by  the  middleman  (or  banksman) :  tiiis  same  material,  so 
condemned,  may  be  afterwards  sold  to  the  public,  and  the  profit  taken 
by  our  employer."  On  this  subject  the  following  paper  has  been 
brought  under  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons: 

"MINES'  INSPECTION  BILL. 

''a  fair  system  of  weighing. 
*'The  following  statements,  from  a  few  of  the  best-regulated  Col- 
lieries, show,  as  we  think,  the  necessity  of '  A  Fair  System  of  Weigh- 
ing the  Miners'  Material'  being  made  compulsory  by  Legislative 
Enactment,  viz. — 

WOMBWELI*  HAIN  COLLIXRT,  TOBKSHIBE. 

A  Correct  Account  of  the  Actual  Weight  of  Coals  got  and  sent  out 
of  the  above  Colliery  by  Six  steady  Working  Colliers,  in  the  Fort- 
night ending  April  11th,  1860.  Also,  showing  the  Weight  paidfor^ 
and  the  Loss  to  the  Workmen,  by  the  present  system.  Iliese  men 
send  Twenty-one  to  the  Score,  and  Twenty-one  Hundredweight  to 
the  Ton. 

TntwBtnt. 
00^  cwt.  each.)    Tabs  paid  for.  TntM  not  paid  (or. 

Sampson  Ellis 196  186  10  or  105  cwt. 

H.  Addams 239  230  n  ,.    n/j     »» 

Thos.  Bbiogs 211  210  

Michael  Sictebottom...  239  228  

M.LiTTLEWOOD 216  207  

J.  Shibes 234  225  

Showing  a  loss  to  the  above  six  working  men,  at  the  above  colliery, 
to  be  in  the  aggregate  20  tons,  10}  cwt.,  which,  at  \s,  2d.  per  ton, 
amounts  to  £1  Ts.  3cf.,  or  As,  ^\d.  per  man,  for  the  fortnight. 

*'  The  following  case  of  a  colliery  where  the  men  forfeited,  or  had 
tubs  condemned,  is  from  Woodhall  Colliery,  in  the  county  of  Lanark. 


9  " 

96 

10  " 

105 

11  " 
9  *• 
9  " 

115  J 
94i 
94i 
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We  maj  Btate  that  the  nndernoted  is  onlj  a  tithe  of  what  might  hare 
been  stated  had  the  whole  of  the  men  l^en  allowed  to  make  a  stale- 
ment.  The  term  nsed  by  the  middleman  or  pithead  man  is,  the  hotch 
or  tab  is  ^hanged';  and  so  it  is,  as  the  miner  gets  nothing  for  aach 
hutches  or  tubs. 

^Petkr  Stevkkson,  miner,  Woodhall,  says— *  On  the  28th  of 
March,  1850,  two  of  my  hutches  were  hanged.'  Hugh  Blackburv 
says — *  On  the  10th  of  March,  two  of  my  hutches  were  hangedL* 
John  Hume  says — '  On  the  9th  of  March,  I  lost,  or  had  haagedy  aix 
hutches  (a  whole  day's  work.)'  'From  the  1 8  th  of  February  to  the 
18th  of  March,'  says  CoLnr  BtTRKE,  '  I  had  six  hutches  hanged.* 
'  On  the  9th  of  March,'  says  James  Jarvie,  *  I  lost,  or  had  hanged, 
two  hutches.'  'On  Monday,  the  12th  of  March,'  says  Wilxiax 
HAMILT017,  *  I  had  three  hutches  hanged.'  Johk  Little  8aj»~ 
'  Daring  my  last  fourteen  days'  pay,  I  lost  five  hutches,  and  this  one 
I  am  to  lose  four,  or  that  is  what  is  ^ready  hanged.'  Johk  Stewast 
says—'  Three  years  ago,  in  this  colliery,  I  lost,  or  had  hanged,  14#. 
6^.  worth  of  coals  in  three  weeks,  and,  because  I  said  it  was  a  shame, 
I  was  discharged."  * 

This  evil  admits  of  an  obrious  remedy  :  the  weight  can  at  aZf  times 
be  ascertained  exactly,  by  the  simple  process  of  erecting  a  steelyani 
on  the  pithead,  and  weighing  erery  hutch.  This,  states  Mr.  Tremen- 
heere,  is  common  in  Fifeshire  and  the  Lothians,  and  is  practical»le 
in  all  cases.  The  quality  cannot  be  subjected  to  so  sure  a  test,  bat 
in  many  collieries  the  miners  are  represented  at  the  pithead  by  a 
man,  whom  they  pay  and  whom  they  call  their  justice-iBaB,  aikd 
whose  duty  is  to  check  the  proceedings  of  the  banksman.  Tl» 
petition  to  Parliament  includes  a  prayer  that  this  practice  ahovld  be 
made  imperative  in  all  collieries. 

Mr.  Tremenheere  refers  to  this  grievance  of  the  miners,  but  chicly 
with  a  view  to  show  that  it  is  rather  a  fictitious  than  a  real  one.  He 
gives  instances  of  e<^ieries  where  the  judgment  of  the  bankamaa  hts 
been  found  to  be  more  lenient  towards  the  men  than  the  rigid  aecs- 
racy  of  the  scales.  He  states  also  that  in  nearly  every  caf^e  whrtv 
they  require  it,  the  miners  are  allowed  at  their  own  expense  to  bavr 
a  "justice-man:"  but  that  they  rarely  continue  one  long  in  tbeir 
ploy,  finding  the  institution  a  useless  expense. 

The  miners  also  complain  of  the  ill  ventilation  of  their 
allege  that  this  defect  arises  from  two  causes;  one,  the 
the  principles  of  ventilation  on  the  part  of  those  who  managv  tLr 
mines  ;  the  other,  the  parsimony  of  the  employers. 

Another  complaint  is,  that  the  deductions  from  their  wages  l^ 
medical  attendance,  sharpening  of  tools,  schooling,  &c.,  are  not  aati*- 
&ctorily  expended.  The  men  have  no  control  over  the  <^oioe  of  tk« 
medical  attendant,  of  the  blacksmith,  or  the  teacher^  and 
persons  incompetent  and  objectionable  are  appointed.  This  ia 
cially  the  case  with  Roman  Catholic  miners.  Ilie  master,  aP^ocoatanu 
appoiuts  a  Protestant  teacher  ;  the  men,  if  they  wish  to  aead  theix 
children  to  a  Catholic  school,  have  to  pay  over  again.    Further,  the 
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iondfl  raiaed  by  the  deductionB  from  wages  are  not  alwajs  properly 
accounted  for.  An  instanoe  is  given  (and  like  cases  are  stated  to  be 
not  uncommon  among  the  iron  masters  of  Lanarkshire  and  Ayrshire), 
where  these  deductions  for  schocding  amounted  to  £8089  and  the 
sums  actually  expended  only  to  £115,  the  balance,  £188,  being 
appropriated  by  the  flmu 

The  last,  and  chief  complaint  is  the  maintenance  of  the  truck 
system.  The  representative  of  the  Miners'  Association  states  as 
follows : — '^  Of  the  mining  counties  in  Scotland,  there  is  in  Clack- 
mannan no  truck  shop;  in  Mid*  and  fiast-Loihian  one;  in  Fifeshire 
three  ;  in  Stirlingshire  a  few  ;  in  Renfrewshire  they  are  beginning 
to  be  established ;  in  Linlithgowshire  there  is  a  truck  shop  to 
nearly  every  colliery.  The  truck  shops  provide  all  articles  of  sub- 
sistence and  clothing,  with  one  exception,  drink.  The  Truck  Act 
renders  it  necessary  for  the  masters  to  have  a  separate  pay-office. 
But  this  office  they  take  care  shall  be  close  to  the  truck  shop,  some- 
times it  is  separated  only  by  a  partition.  They  pay  the  men  at  the 
long  interval  of  a  fortnight^  or  even  of  a  month,  and  in  the  meantime 
allow  them  upon  application  subsistence  money  from  day  to  day,  or 
even  on  the  half-day.  This  subsistence  money,  the  miner  is  prac- 
tically compelled,  by  penalties,  to  carry  to  the  truck  shop ;  for  if  not, 
the  subsistence  allowance  is  stopped,  and  he  must  wait  for  his  pay  till 
the  end  of  the  fortnight  or  month  ;  or  he  is  shifted  to  a  less  favourable 
part  of  the  mine,  or  he  is  altogether  dismissed.  Dismissal  has  indeed 
become  more  common  under  the  new  system  of  employment,  which 
has  substituted  for  a  contract  of  fourteen  days,  a  contract  terminable 
at  a  day's  notice.  To  such  an  extent  is  truck  carried,  that  even  if  the 
truck  shop  has  not  in  store  the  articles  required,  the  miner  is  not 
supplied  with  cash,  which  he  might  lay  out  where  he  would,  but 
with  tokens  which  certain  shopkeepers  in  the  town  will  recognise, 
and  on  receiving  them  supply  articles,  to  the  extent  of  the  value  of 
the  tokens.  These  tokens  however  have  afterwards  to  be  returned 
by  the  shopkeepers  to  the  truck  shop  to  be  exchanged  into  carii, 
and  the  rate  of  exdiange  is  a  deduction  of  8«.  in  every  20«.  in  favour 
of  the  truck  shop.  This  loss,  amounting  to  15  per  cent.,  the  shop- 
keeper has  of  course  taken  care  has  already  fallen  upon  the  miner." 
Single  men  are  said  to  be  able  to  escape  this  system,  because  they 
need  less  subsistence  money,  and  can  live  the  next  month  upon  their 
savings  of  the  present  month ;  but  men  with  ftmilies  are  the  victims  9 
in  certain  collieries,  at  dull  periods  of  the  year,  many  men  are 
described  as  not  seeing  Her  Majesty's  coin  of  the  realm  for  wed^a 
together,  and  Uie  Truck  Act  as  altogether  set  aside. 

It  is  fbrther  stated  that  the  masters  have  a  common  frmd  to  resist 
the  action  of  the  miners'  Association,  and  especially  to  defend  indivi- 
dual masters  in  all  prosecutions  for  breaches  of  the  Truck  Act,  or 
for  other  offences  against  the  laws  regulating  the  management  of 
mines. 

These  proaeculioBs  occur  almost  weekly  in  Scotland,  and  hitherto 
have  aggravated  the  evil  they  are  intended  to  diminish  ;  for  one  effect 
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of  them  is  that  the  masters  who  own  truck  shops  keep  fewer 
to  manage  them,  and  this  in  practice  produces  demoralizing  habht 
among  the  men.  ^*  Week  after  week/'  it  is  stated,  *'  in  all  tiiese 
large  truck  shops,  jou  will  find  at  one  o'clock  in  the  m(»iiixig,  at 
two,  at  three,  and  from  that  on,  persons  surrounding  the  shop  door, 
the  old  worn-out  stager,  and  the  child  of  tender  years,  all  huddling 
together,  waiting  till  that  store  door  opens  ;  for,  to  he  served  at  all, 
it  is  necessary  to  take  up  one's  turn  at  that  early  hour.*' 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Tremenheere  in  his  report  of  the  stale  ot 
the  mines  in  1856,  says  "  the  truck  system  has  again  heen  denoanoed 
hy  the  delegates,  and  represented  as  a  grievance  ;" — slanguage  tliai 
leaves  the  impression  that  in  his  opinion  there  was  not  much  real 
suffering  arising  therefrom.  And  generally  his  inquiries  hAve  M 
him  to  adopt  views  entirely  opposed  to  those  upheld  hy  the  Minwy 
Association.  *^  Questions  of  wages  and  any  alleged  grievance  thai 
may  at  the  moment  occupy  the  thoughts  of  the  workpeople  are,'*  he 
writes, "  always  hest  settled  hy  the  workmen  and  their  emplo<yefs 
without  the  intervention  of  delegates  or  any  other  extraneous  inter- 
ference." And  he  gives  the  instance  of  the  successftil  op^^atioo  for 
thirty  years  of  a  society  hased  on  opposite  principles,  viz.  the  CrUTmB 
Colliery  Friendly  and  Free  Labour  Society,  founded  by  Mr.  Dixcm 
in  1826,  the  rules  of  which  every  one  of  his  colliers,  in  number  {in 
1856)  310,  is  required  to  subscribe.* 

A  few  particulars  of  this  Society  may  here  be  given.  Hie  pre- 
amble of  these  rules  states  that  "  The  workmen  of  Grovan  CoUierj, 
deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  evil  efiects  of  combination  to 
restrict  free  labour,  have  resolved  to  form  themselves  into  a 
friendly  and  free-labour  society,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
other  when  visited  by  sickness  or  accident,  and  for  their  legal 
individual  interests."  The  third  rule  is,  *'  that  no  collier  or 
person  employed  shall  interfere  in  any  manner  of  way  with  the 
ployer's  just  right  of  employing,  retaining,  and  dischaiging 
workmen  as  may  be  considered  proper,  or  with  a  workman's  right  of 
working  and  engaging  to  work  in  the  way,  upon  the  terms,  and  wbk 
whom  he  may  think  best  for  the  interest  of  himself  and  fiunilj.** 

The  Society,  together  with  a  funeral  frmd,  and  a  school  Aiiid* 
subscription  to  which  is  compulsory,  and  a  library  and 
is  managed  by  a  master  court,  consisting  of  a  president, 
clerk,  and  thirteen  managers,  of  whom  three  are  named  by  the 
of  the  colliery.     The  Society  seems  to  be  most  successiul,  and 
owner  of  the  colliery  liberal  and  considerate. 

With  regard  to  strikes,  Mr.  Tremenheere  adopts  the  classificati 
given  him  by  the  employers,  that  one-third  of  the  miners  are 

*  Since  this  paper  was  written,  information  has  been  roodved  that  in  the  earty 
part  of  the  present  year  the  operatifeB  of  the  Oovan  Colliery  Friendly  and  Fnt 
Labour  Sodety  strack.  No  particnlan  however  have  come  to  buid,  but  that  ■• 
object  of  the  strike  was  to  procure  the  same  rate  of  wages  as  that  paid  at  a 
booriog  colliery. 
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mem  opposed  to  strikes  ;  one-third,  ignorant  disorderly  men  who  are 
always  most  ready  to  believe  that  they  are  unfidrly  dealt  with  by 
their  employers,  and  to  follow  any  extreme  course  that  agitators  and 
delegates  may  suggest;  and  the  remaining  third,  men  who  are  not 
dissatisfied  with  ^eir  employers,  but  who  from  want  of  moral  courage 
allow  themselves  to  be  banded  together  by  the  delegates  or  leaders, 
and  mixed  up  in  every  action  of  hostility  against  their  masters,  and  in 
every  transgression  of  the  law,  with  the  worst  portion  of  their  fellow- 
WOTkmen.  He  contrasts  the  strikes  in  Lanarkshire  and  Ayrshire 
with  the  refusal  of  the  miners  in  Fifeshire,  Alloa,  Clackmannan,  and 
the  Lothians  to  join  in  them,  and  assigns  as  the  cause  of  the  indis- 
position to  strikes  **  the  fact  that  society  is  older  and  more  settled  in  the 
latter  named  districts  than  in  the  former,  that  the  proportion  of  igno- 
rant and  turbulent  characters  is  less,  that  a  large  number  of  the  col- 
lieries are  or  have  been  worked  by  the  proprietors  themselves,  who 
have  looked  more  closely  into  everything  which  affects  the  condition, 
or  influences  the  feelings  of  the  workpeople,  and  placed  these  matters 
upon  a  more  satisfactory  footing." 

Mr.  Tremenheere  also  has  no  doubt  upon  which  side  the  rights  of 
these  disputed  questions  lie.  Of  the  masters  he  says,  '^Notwithstanding 
the  language  in  which  interested  men,  who  assume  to  speak  for  their 
class  as  delegates,  indulge  in  regard  to  the  employers  generally  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  there  are  among  these  employers,  as  I  wtU- 
ingly  testify  from  having  been  conversant  with  these  districts  for 
upwards  of  thirteen  years,  gentlemen  who  have  as  accurate  a  know- 
ledge of  the  real  condition  and  feelings  of  the  workmen,  and  as 
sincere  a  desire  to  deal  justly  by  them,  and  to  benefit  them,  as  are  to 
be  found  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom.''  And  again  :  ''  I  am  aware 
that  it  is  only  with  much  caution  and  reservation  that  it  can  be  be- 
coming in  me  to  ofier  any  suggestion  to  gentlemen  of  the  ability, 
experience,  and  good  intentions  of  those  who  preside  over  the  great 
industrial  establishments  in  question."  And  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Association  he  writes,  "  Unfortunately,  as  matters  have  hitherto  been, 
the  moment  these  questions  arise  they  are  seized  upon  by  delegates 
or  agitators,  who  are  neither  the  best  disposed,  the  most  temperate^ 
nor  the  most  enlightened  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong,  and  whose 
direct  interest  it  is  to  aggravate  every  existing  cause  of  dispute,  and 
to  bring  forward  as  many  others  as  can  be  made  available."  And 
again  he  says  that  *^  the  masters  very  naturally  refuse  to  submit  their 
case  to  the  kind  of  men  usually  acting  as  delegates :"  and  he  speaks  of 
**  a  delivery  of  the  well-disposed  and  the  intelligent  among  the  workmen 
from  the  thraldom  so  often  imposed  upon  them,  against  their  better 
judgments,  by  the  ignorant,  the  rash,  and  the  malevolent;"  and  of 
the  present  Miners'  Association,  then  about  to  be  established,  as  "  an 
organization  among  a  certain  class  of  the  men  under  the  guidance  of 
their  delegates,  which  will  be  fruitful  in  future  strikes."  And  after 
quoting  at  length  the  four  first  rules  of  the  Association,  which  in 
substance  have  been  given  above,  he  closes  his  report  in  the  following 
-words: — 
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*^  This  proposed  Aflsociation,  holding  out,  bj  the  sabfleqnent 
certain  supposed  benefits  of  a  Friendly  Assodalioii  to  those  -mho 
may  join  it,  aims  at  regulating  the  proceedings  of  all  the  coUieriet 
in  Scotland  in  regard  to  wages  and  ail  other  matters  that  are  ia- 
Tolved  between  the  workmen  and  their  masters,  through  the  imv- 
vention  of  a  Committee  of  Delegates.  They  will  in  all  probability 
not  succeed,  but  the  circamstance  of  such  a  combination  beii^  under 
consideration  points  out  to  the  employers  generally  how  deaiiable  it 
would  be  that  the  example  of  the  admirable  'Friendly  and  Firee 
Labour  Association'  of  Mr.  Dixon's  w<»'ks  should  be  extensiTely 
copied,  and  the  power  of  regoh&ting  all  these  points  kept  in  the  hands 
of  the  men  and  the  masters  of  each  work,  without  any 
interference,  which  aggravates  instead  of  allaying  disputes 
difficulties." 

Without  attempting  to  balance  the  eyidence  of  the  representatiTe  ol 
the  Scottish  Miners'  Association  against  the  official  report  of  the  Coa- 
missioner,  the  fd^owing  reasons  are  submitted  why  the  report  <rf 
Mr.  Tremenheere  may  not  be  considered  as  finally  dispoeiiig  of 
these  questions. 

Judging  from  the  Beport  itself,  his  opinion  not  only  agrees  with 
that  of  the  masters,  but  is  expressly  stated  to  be  based  upon  inlbcmn- 
tion  deriyed  from  diem,  and  apparently  firom  them  akme.  Nowhere 
is  fny  evidence,  coming  from  the  other  side,  the  miners,  quoted  or  eyen 
referred  to.  I  have  no  evidence  before  me,  except  the  answers  given 
in  behalf  of  the  Miners'  Association,  to  make  me  believe  that  Mr. 
Tremenheere's  opinion  as  to  the  interested  and  inflammatory  condnet 
of  the  delegates  is  otherwise  than  correct.  But  in  a  case  like  diis, 
dealt  with  by  a  commissioner  speaking  with  authority,  it  woold  be 
more  satisfactory  if  charges  of  this  nature,  which  in  almost  eveij 
trade  are  made  by  the  masters,  and  in  so  many  trades  have  teraed 
out  to  be  baseless,  were  not  repeated  in  general  terms,  but  sobatan- 
tiated  by  some  evidence,  either  as  to  the  profits  actually  made  by 
delegates  out  of  strikes,  or  as  to  particular  instances  of  asoertainei 
misconduct.  A  single  point  however  may  be  alluded  to :  Mr. 
Tremenheere  points  out  one  very  serious  consequence 
immediately  arises  from  a  combination  organized  by  del^;atea» 
that  the  question  of  wages  is  generalized  for  the  wh<^  diatriet : 
whereas  it  is  essentially  a  question  for  each  individual  master  to  de- 
termine according  to  existing  circumstances.  **  A  low  rate  of  rsTal- 
ties  and  easy  working  of  his  minerals,  facilities  of  commnnioation. 
judgment  in  the  original  arrangement  of  his  works,  and  favovmbk 
contracts,  may  make  it  the  interest  of  one  master  to  give  a  rate  «f 
wages  which  at  the  time  might  be  ruinous  to  another.  All  these  » 
dividual  differences  disappear  the  moment  these  questions  get  intD 
the  hands  of  paid  delegates."  It  is  possible  that  this  may  be  the 
with  paid  delegates  in  Scotland,  but  it  is  not,  as  wonld  be  the 
ntmi  this  paper,  necessarily  so:  it  is  not  so  in  EnglanL  as 
i^pears  f!rom  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  dated  February  SSnd, 
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1860,  Addressed  hj  the  secretary  on  behftlf  of  the  Siamsbro*  coal 
miners,  to  a  proprietor  whose  men  were  then  on  strike. 

^*  You  say  that  you  pay  up  to  Messrs.  C.  or  Mrs.  C,  and  we  say 
that  yon  do  not  pay  np  to  P.,  so  one  argument  is  as  good  as  another. 
The  prices  at  one  colliery  won't  do  at  erery  other  colliery  ;  to  assimi* 
late  prices  is,  of  course,  impossible,  else  we  should,  of  course,  insist 
tiial  P.'s  prices  were  paid  to  us,  but  we  haye  not  asked  for  them,  and 
considering  the  difficulties  that  there  are  to  contend  with  at  your 
works  that  do  not  exist  at  Messrs.  C.'s  collieries,  if  yon  give  us  the 
advance  we  shall  only  be  paid  np  to  them.** 

But  further,  eren  if  all  the  charges  against  the  delegates  were  fully 
proTed,  the  inference  might  weU  be,  not  that  trades'  unions  were  alto- 
gether hurtful,  but  that  having  been  misguided,  they  should  seek  for 
better  leaders.  Bad  leaders  are  not  always  the  sign  of  a  bad  cause* 
In  like  manner,  the  instance  cited  by  Mr.  Tremenheere,  of  the  success 
of  a  society  based  on  principles  the  opposite  of  those  pursued  by  trades' 
unions  (a  society,  by  the  way,  consisting  of  no  more  than  380  mem- 
bers) does  not  prove  that  trades'  unions  are  wrong  in  principle.  For 
it  is  not  disputed  that  without  any  society  at  ^1,  whether  a  trade 
union  or  a  society  like  the  Grovan  CoUiery  Friendly  and  Free  Labour 
Society,  all  masters  could,  and  some  individual  masters  would,  deal 
fairly  and  satisfactorily  with  their  men.  The  question  is  whether  coal 
and  iron  masters  as  a  class  may  be  taken  to  be  of  the  same  liberal  and 
trustworthy  character  as  Mr.  Dixon,  or  whether  in  the  majority  of 
cases  trades'  unions  are  required  to  keep  masters  in  check  ?  Lastly, 
the  allegations  made  by  the  miners,  if  &lse,  admit  of  disproof.  At 
first  sight  they  do  not  seem  to  be  without  some  foundation.  As  to 
truck,  one  of  the  tokens,  such  as  are  said  to  be  used  to  carry  on 
the  system  in  its  worst  phase,  was  produced  at  a  meeting  of  the  trades^ 
committee  of  this  society  in  London;  and  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  fair 
system  of  weighing,  if  it  be  true,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Tremenheere,  that 
**  in  nearly  every  instance  "  where  the  men  require  a  justice-man  to 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  pit  at  their  own  expense,  this  **  reasonable 
concession"  is  granted,  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  8000  miners 
belonging  to  the  Scottish  Minora'  Association,  as  well  as  other  miners 
both  in  England  and  Ireland,  should  think  it  worth  while  to  request 
Parliament  to  make  this  "  concession  **  imperative. 

IRON   FOUNDERS   OF   ENGLAND,   IRELAND,  AND 

WALES. 

[Malerialt  :^Rak0  of  theAmdUaiy  Fond  of  the  FHendly  Sodstf  of  Iron 
Foanden ;  Tldrtj-cifl^tli  Monthlj  RepOTt  of  the  same  Sodei^,  dated  September  6th» 
1867 ;  ADswen  to  Uie  qoestionB  submitted  to  Emplojers  of  Labour  bj  an  empl<^er 
in  Blackburn  and  an  employer  in  Sunderland ;  Answers  to  the  questions,  con- 
cerning Traded*  UnionB  bj  an  operatire.] 

Tax  Iron  Founders  of  Elngland,  Ireland  and  Wales  are  amalga- 
mated into  a  Society  comprising  about  seventy  branches,  and  between 
six  and  seven  thousand  members.     The  average  weekly  expenditure 
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on  unemployed  members,  t.e.,  bj  way  of  donation  to  members  and 
travellers,  is  nearly  £150.  There  is  also  a  sick  fund  attached  to  the 
Society. 

The  Auxiliary  Fund  is  expressed  to  be  established  for  the  relief 
of  members  in  case  of  oppression,  and  the  rules  for  its  application 
are  as  follows  : — 

'^  That  should  an  attempt  be  made  unnecessarily  to  reduce  the  wages 
of  any  of  the  members,  or  to  increase  their  hours  of  labour  unjnsdj, 
stop  their  wages,  impose  an  unreasonable  amount  of  work,  introduce 
a  superfluous  number  of  boys,  or  by  any  other  grieyance  opprees 
them ;  they  must,  in  the  first  place,  solicit  their  employer  or  fore- 
man for  relief  from  such  grievance,  and  if  the  result  of  such  appli- 
cation be  un£ftvourable,  the  said  member  or  members  shall  then  apply 
to  the  president  or  secretary  of  their  branch,  who  shall  cidl  a  com- 
mittee or  general  meeting  to  inquire  into  the  case. 

^^  That  in  no  case  whatever  shall  the  member  or  members  working 
under  such  employer  have  a  vote  or  voice  any  further  than  in  giving 
evidence  on  the  case  of  such  grievance.  [The  Society  of  Iron 
Founders  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  society  where  this  rule 
exists.] 

"  That  the  meeting  shall  have  full  power  to  send  delegates,  if  neces- 
sary, to  settle  the  business  ;  when,  if  the  matter  cannot  be  amicably 
settled,  the  secretary  of  the  branch  where  the  grievance  takes  place 
shall  then  write  to  the  corresponding  secretary,  and  acquaint  him 
with  all  the  particulars  of  the  case  ;  and  this  correspondence  shaU 
be  signed  by  the  president  and  referee,  or  shall  not  be  considered 
legal.  The  corresponding  secretary  shall  immediately  lay  the  same 
before  the  executive  committee.  The  executive  committee  ahall 
immediately  send  delegates  to  investigate  the  grievance,  if  they 
consider  the  case  demands  a  delegation;  and  should  they  from  the 
report  received  from  their  delegates,  consider  such  complaint  w«li 
founded,  they  shall  have  full  power  to  allow  the  relief  as  prescribed 
in  the  laws  of  the  Society,  after  the  men  have  given  legal  notice  to 
their  employers.  But  no  relief  shall  be  allowed  except  in  case  of 
extreme  necessity,  and  the  executive  committee  shfJl  ha^e  full 
power  to  re-open  any  foundry  that  has  been  closed  against  the  mem- 
bers, when  they  find  or  think  it  necessary. 

^'  That  should  the  members  of  any  branch  or  foundry  leave  their 
employment  without  having  first  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  such  members  shall  not  be  entitled  to  the  allowance 
provided  in  cases  of  oppression,  except  in  cases  where  the  employer 
forces  such  terms  upon  members  as  they  are  bound  not  to 
and  where  consequently  they  have  to  leave  for  non-compliance. 

**  That  no  members  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
fund  for  the  stoppage  of  wages,  unless  they  have  taken  a  legal 
course  to  obtain  such  wages. 

'*  That  the  auxiliary  fund  shall  not  be  applied  for  any  other  porpoivs 
than  those  specified,  except  to  preserve  a  reasonable  advance  of 
in  a  low  paid  district 
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**  That  the  allowances  to  members  oppressed  shall  be 

To  a  man 10«.l 

To  a  wife 2«.>per  week  for  four  weeks. 

For  each  child  ...       Is,) 

"  That  afler  four  weeks,  if  the  oppression  still  continues,  the  allow- 
ances for  the  wife  or  children  shall  continue  for  eight  weeks  longer, 
and  the  member  shall  receiye  such  donative  allowance  (from  the 
General  Fund)  as  the  date  of  his  entrance  entitles  him  to. 

^'  In  all  cases  these  benefits  cease  upon  the  members  obtaining  work. 

*'  That  when  a  case  of  oppression  takes  place  in  any  branch,  the 
secretary  of  such  branch  shall,  once  a  month,  send  a  full  return  of 
the  amount  of  income  and  expenditure,  and  to  whom,  and  for  what 
paid,  with  the  number  of  members  on  the  Auxiliary  Benefit,  their 
wives  and  children,  and  all  other  necessary  information  to  the  corres- 
ponding secretary :  and  the  corresponding  secretary  shall,  for  the 
information  of  the  members,  publish  a  yearly  Report  *  of  the  income 
and  expenditure  caused  by  such  grievance,  and  the  results  of  the  same, 
and  the  date  thereof,  and  forward  a  copy  of  the  same  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Society. 

'^  That  should  the  Auxiliary  Fund  be  exhausted,  the  Executive 
Committee  shall  have  power  to  order  an  equal  levy  on  all  members 
in  work,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  its  demands. 

'*  That  should  the  members  of  any  foundry  have  occasion  to  leave 
their  employer  through  an  act  of  oppression,  no  other  member  of  this 
Society  shall  be  allowed  to  commence  work  in  the  said  foundry  while 
such  oppression  exists  :  and  further,  that  should  any  member  have  to 
leave  his  employment  through  an  act  of  oppression,  no  member  of 
this  Society  shall  be  allowed  to  work  in  his  place  while  such  oppres- 
sion exists  :  and  no  other  member  working  in  the  same  foundry 
shall  be  allowed  to  work  at  the  same  job,  and  therefore,  upon  refusing, 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  allowance  as  the  first  who  had  to  leave. 
And  any  member  violating  this  law,  shall  be  fined,  or  expelled,  at 
the  decision  of  the  executive  committee. 

''That  no  member  shall  be  allowed  to  apply  for  work  at  any 


*  The  flemi-annnal  reports,  to  which  alliuion  is  here  probably  made,  as  two  of 
them  appear  sometimes  to  be  inned  together,  contain  all  the  separate  accounts  of  the 
year  or  half-year  of  each  of  the  branches,  and  veiy  full  statistical  information  as 
to  the  number  of  members,  &c.  There  is  also  a  veiy  careftQly  drawn  up  table  of 
deaths  for  the  year  of  members  and  their  wives,  with  the  diseases  scientifically  de- 
scribed, evidently  by  a  mediod  man,  and  their  ages.  If  all  lar^  trade  societies 
would  keep  a  similar  record,  it  would  assist  scientiflc  men  in  estimating  the  rela- 
tive healthiness  of  dlflferent  trades,  and  the  peculiar  diseases  generated  by  dif- 
ferent occupations.  There  are  also  very  Ail!  tables  of  the  voting  of  all  the  branches 
upon  any  propositions  whidi  may  have  been  made.  There  exists  also  apparently 
a  system,  for  which  no  provision  appears  in  the  rules,  which  enables  a  man  going 
to  another  town  to  borrow  his  railway  fare  from  one  branch,  and  to  pav  it  in  to 
the  branch  of  the  town  he  is  going  to.  The  branch  lending,  and  the  branch  receiv- 
ing, each  send  the  amount  to  the  central  authority,  and  it  is  published  in  the 
report.  There  is  also  a  history  of  the  disputes  with  employers  since  the  last  report, 
and  an  account  of  how  th^  were  settled. 
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foundry  where  he  knows  that  a  grievance  ezistSy  directly  or  iadi- 

rectlj,  without  the  sanction  of  i£e  branch,  or  the  executive  com- 
mittee, under  a  penalty  of  5s,  for  each  offence,** 

The  result  of  each  set  of  answers  is  given  separately,  because  it  i« 
not  clear  that  they  relate  to  the  same  kind  of  work,  or  else  the 
condition  of  trade  varies  very  considerably  in  diflerent  places. 

The  Blackburn  Iron  Founder  states  that  about  fifty  per  cent,  of 
his  moulders  are  united,  and  nearly  all  his  smiths,  and  afl  his 
mechanics  :  that  his  men  are  paid  weekly,  and  partly  by  the  piece, 
partly  by  the  day  :  that  the  wages  of  the  moulders  are  from  32j.  to 
34#.  per  week  ;  of  the  smiths,  268.  to  27s.  ;  and,  of  the  mechanica, 
from  24s.  to  2Ss. :  that  the  unionists  are  generally,  but  not  exdnsirely, 
of  the  more  highly  paid  and  skilled  classes,  and  comprise  in  afanosi 
equal  numbers  the  good  and  bad  workmen  of  these  cliftses  :  bat  that 
as  a  rule,  the  cleverer  the  workman,  the  less  respect  he  has  for  the 
Union  and  vice  versit :  and  that  the  non-unionists  are,  as  a  class. 
more  steady.  As  an  employer,  he  has  been  fettered  in  employing 
non-unionists,  and  at  one  time,  though  he  is  now  no  longer,  fettered  in 
introducing  piecework.  There  is  an  apprenticeship  in  the  maebine 
trade  :  the  lad  must  not  be  under  fourteen  or  over  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and  he  is  bound  by  indenture  till  twenty-one.  His  wages  begin 
at  4«.  per  week,  and  rise  every  year  Is.  per  week,  till  he  is  nineteen, 
and  then  they  rise  2s.  per  week  until  he  is  twenty-one.  Thus,  at 
nineteen  he  receives  \2s.  per  week.  The  proportion  of  apprentices  is 
limited  to  one  to  every  four  journeymen, — a  rule  which  is  ibnnd  very 
inconvenient,  especially  in  slack  times,  when  many  journeymen  fall  oat 
of  employ.  These  often  grumble  at  the  work  being  done  by  the  appm- 
tices,  and  in  one  case,  struck.  The  employer  states,  that  in  hi» 
opinion  '^  the  minds  of  apprentices  are  very  much  worked  npoa  bj 
the  men,  especiaUy  by  those  of  the  Union,  and  that  a  quick  derer 
boy  is  often  hindered,  both  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  wwk 
he  performs,  by  journeymen  who  fear  to  be  ousted  out  of  their 
places.  For  the  same  reason,  men  advise  their  fellows  to  restrir. 
the  quantity  of  the  work  done  in  a  day." 

The  employer  further  states  that  unions  have  in  many  easee  uc- 
warrantably  increased  the  rate  of  wages.  There  has  been  no  strikr 
in  the  trade  for  a  long  time. 

The  Sunderland  manufacturer  of  pig  and  wrought  iron  states  tfaat 
there  is  scarcely  any  union  among  the  men  whom  he  employs  ;  that 
there  is  no  instance  of  a  systematic  and  organised  strike  throoghoai 
the  district,  but  that,  when  business  fluctuates,  there  is  nearly  always  a 
strike  of  small  numbers,  or  of  particular  districts,  either  fh>m  master* 
refusing  the  demands  of  the  men,  or  vice  versa.  There  being  »»' 
strong  union,  there  is  no  regular  strike  fund ;  what  is  eoUeeted  U 
seldom  equitably  distributed,  and  the  men  for  the  time  mostly  tnbmm 
by  begging.  The  general  result  of  strikes  is  invariably  in  mroor  of 
the  masters,  though  some  slight  concession  has  usually  to  be  made. 

The  unionists  are  described  as  noisy  talkative  fellows  of  the  skilled 
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clameBy  who  will  do  anything  bat  work.  Wages  are  paid  fortnightij 
at  the  rate  of  from  £2  to  £5  per  week.*  There  is  no  apprentice- 
ship :  the  work  requiring  strengU^  and  endurance,  rather  than  skilL 
The  unions  are  stated  to  have  had  a  tendency  to  keep  up  wages. 
Subjoined  are  the  rules  printed  on  the  back  of  every  pay  ticket. 

"regulations  to  be   observed  by  the    workmen  employed 

at  the  iron  works. 

"  1.  No  one  shall  absent  himself  from  work  at  the  time  appointed  by 
his  employers,  without  the  consent  of  his  foreman,  or  the  production 
of  a  medical  certificate. 

"  2.  Any  one  leaving  the  service  of  the  company,  must  give  fourteen 
days'  notice  on  a  pay-day,  or  forfeit  all  wages  due  to  him.  The  same 
notice  or  a  fortnight's  labourers'  wages  will  be  given  by  the  Com- 
pany, except  in  cases  of  culpable  neglect  or  misconduct 

"3.  Any  one  damaging  the  machinery  or  property;  wasting 
materials  either  through  carelessness  or  design ;  neglecting  his 
instructions,  and  using  materials  differing  either  in  quantity  or  quality 
from  those  ordered ;  using  disrespectful  language  to  his  superiors ; 
being  drunk  or  disorderly ;  will  be  fined  one  pound,  or  summarily 
dismissed  the  service,  and  forfeit  all  money  due  to  him. 

^^  4.  No  one  shall  bring  any  strangers  into  the  works,  or  talk  to 
such  as  may  come  in.  Every  one  shall  apply  for  and  put  in  his  own 
time-board,  or  subject  himself  to  a  fine  of  five  shillings. 

*'  o.  Men  employing  others  under  them  must  in  every  case  obtain 
the  sanction  of  the  foreman.  Those  so  employed  to  be  subject  to  all 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  works ;  the  men  employing  them  being 
held  responsible  by  the  Company  for  any  fines  or  penalties  they  may 
incur. 

**  6.  Every  one  must  present  his  own  pay  ticket,  and  no  complaint 
will  be  attended  to  afler  the  money  is  taken  from  ^e  window.  Men 
leaving  will  receive  their  money  on  the  Monday  following  the  pay. 

*^  The  men  will  likewise  be  required  to  submit  to  such  other  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  from  time  to  time  become  necessary,  the 
posting  of  such  in  prominent  situations  in  the  works  being  deemed 
sufficient  notice. 

**  The  masters,  in  making  known  these  regulations,  signify  their 
intention  of  seeing  them  enforced.  They  reserve  to  themselves  the 
right  of  increasing  the  fines  on  offences  being  repeated,  and  shall 
also  in  extreme  cases  apply  for  the  assistance  of  the  magistrates. 

"  September y  1868.  By  Order  of  the  Company.** 

The  operative  belonging  to  the  iron  trade  states  that  the  con- 
dition of  admission  into  the  Society  is  a  regular  apprenticeship  of 
five  years,  or  previous  work  for  fiTO  years'  as  a  journeyman  and  a  good 
character :  that  the  Society  does  not  directly  insist  upon  equal 
wages  being  paid  to  all  members  employed  on  the  same  work  in  the 

*  Plecefwork  is  the  nnirenal  role  of  the  trade;  even  enginemen,  firemen,  and 
iwf^hiiim  h^tiig  often  paid  upon  the  iron  prodooed. 
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same  shop :  that  the  question  of  wages  is  left  for  the  master  Mid 
workman  to  settle  between  themselves,  but  that  there  is  in  the 
workman  the  same  feeling  not  0  work  below  a  certain  price,  as 
there  is  in  the  employer  not  to  paj  above  a  certain  price  :  and  that 
good  workmen  do  not  like  to  see  their  inferiors  paid  as  well  m 
themselves. 

BOOTMAKERS. 

[Materials  : — Rules  of  London  Masters'  Association;  Full  Acooont  by  a  Master 

of  a  Strike  in  B ,  against  a  particular  Shop,  against  the  Um  of  Machinery  c 

a  few  advertisements,  &c.;  an  Address  by  a  Lon£>n  Employer  to  the  Men  in 
his  Employ.] 

In  1838,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  general  strike  in  the  boot 
trade,  which  led  to  an  organization  of  t^e  Master  Boot  and  Shoe- 
makers' Society,  that  overpowered,  and  for  the  time  almost  extin- 
gnished,  the  Union  of  the  operatives. 

In  1854,  there  was  again  a  strike  in  the  City  and  Weet-end  of 
London,  and  the  masters'  society  was  once  more  called  into  activitr, 
and  with  success. 

A  new  Union  was  then  formed  amongst  the  operatives,  bot  oolj 
as  a  benefit  club,  and  having  for  its  principle,  no  more  strikes,  b«( 
private  arrangement  in  each  shop  between  the  employer  and  the  swa. 

In  1859,  an  amalgamation  of  the  old  and  new  Union  took  place,  and 
the  result  was  in  1860,  a  strike  for  increase  of  wages. 

The  masters'  society  has  taken  active  steps  of  self-defence,  and  are 
advertising  for  workmen,  with  the  proviso  that  no  trades'  unkm  or 
combination  men  need  apply. 

The  boot  trade  seems  to  be  in  a  very  critical  position.  On.  tbe  one 
hand«  the  price  of  leather  has  risen  very  much,  and  on  the  other, 
machinery  is  being  introduced,  not  only  for  upper  leathers,  but  ftr 
the  manufacture  of  the  whole  boot;  and  the  duty  on  French  boots  and 
shoes  having  been  taken  off,  the  home  market  is  exposed  to  fbreiga 
competition. 

The  Master  Boot  and  Shoemakers'  Society  consists  of  nearly  100 
members,  including  some  of  the  largest  employers  in  London.  The 
principal  rules  in  their  Society  are  as  follows : — 

"  Rule  2.  That  this  Society  take  for  its  principle  that  tbe  unkn 
amongst  its  members  is  not  for  any  reduction  of  wages,  but  for  the 
protection  of  themselves  and  their  journeymen  from  the  oppo-ewea 
and  evils  of  strikes  and  trades'  union  combinations;  and  that,  if  aav 
member  of  this  Society  reduces  his  wages,  he  does  so  without  i^ 
sanction,  approval,  or  support. 

**  Rule  3.  Subscription  to  be  lOs,  6d.  per  annum. 
'*  Rule  6.  That  no  gentleman  can  be  received  as  a  member  of  th» 
Society  paying  less  than  6s,  for  the  making  of  his  boots,  with  stitchcc 
rands  and  stitched  seats;  and  5s.  for  boots  with  blind  rands  and  hltad 
seats. 

"  Rule  9.  That  in  the  event  of  any  shop  being  struck,  notice  ahail  be 
sent  thereof  in  writing  to  the  secretary  within  twenty-four  hoiin» 
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stating  the  names  of  the  men  so  striking.    And  every  member  is 
pledged  not  to  employ  those  men  while  the  shop  continues  in  that  state. 

'^  Rule  10.  That  tiie  secretary  shall  immediately  send  a  notice  of 
such  strike,  and  the  names  of  such  men,  to  eyery  member  of  this 
Association;  and  every  member  shall  immediately  endeavour  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  shop,  by  sending  men,  and  by  other  means  in  his 
power. 

^*  Rule  1 1.  That  all  the  members  of  this  Society  be  pledged  to  support 
each  other  in  the  employment  of  any  man,  if  his  character  and  con- 
duct be  correct,  whether  such  man  be  joined  to  a  union  or  not. 

''Rule  12.  That  to  effect  the  objects  of  this  Society  each  member  is 
bound  (providing  that  his  own  shop  be  not  disturbed)  to  manufacture, 
upon  the  written  order  of  the  secretary,  one  or  more  pairs  of  boots  or 
shoes  per  week  for  a  fellow  member,  at  the  discretion  of  the  committee." 

Appended  is  a  letter,  in  extenso^  from  a  master  bootmaker,  in 
Blackburn,  exhibiting  the  unwise  and  improper  conduct  of  the  opera- 
tivee'  Association  in  that  town : — 

'•  BLi^CKBUKM,  June  16,  1860. 

**  Sib, — The  most  simple  way  of  answering  your  communication 
will  be  for  me  to  give,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  a  brief  history  of 
strikes  with  which  I  have  myself  had  to  contend.    I  have  been  in 
business  only  four  years,  and  have  already  suffered  from  three  strikes. 
When  first  I  be^^  business,!  found  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
workmen.    Indeed,  in  order  to  get  any  work  made  at  all,  I  had  to 
pay  the  very  highest  wages,  and  received  in  return  only  second-rate 
vrork.   I  knew  diat,  if  this  state  of  things  continued,  I  should  be  un- 
able to  compete  with  other  masters  in  the  same  trade.    All  the  best 
workmen,  in  every  branch,  belong  to  trades'  unions.     There  was, 
therefore,  no  alternative.     So  long  as  I  paid  the  best  wages,  I  must 
have  the  best  workmen,  and  I  could  get  these  only  from  the  trades'' 
society.    I  never  did  pay  to  any  man  less  than  the  statement  wages,, 
and  for  that  reason  never  anticipated  any  unpleasantness  from  the^ 
trades'  union.    However,  I  was  mistaken.    A  very  few  months  had* 
passed,  when  I  happened  to  give  out  work  to  a  man  who  did  not  belong  - 
to  the  Society.     The  day  following  a  deputation  waited  upon  me  to 
say  that  I  must  immediately  discharge  him,  and  that,  if  I  ever  gave 
work  to  another  '  non-society  man,'  my  shop  would  be  immediately 
struck.     I  was  obliged  to  comply.    In  about  another  month  I  hap- 
pened to  put  on  several  more  men,  and  never  once  thought  of  asking, 
whether  they  belonged  to  the  Union  or  not.   It  happened  that  one  of' 
them  did  not  belong  to  the  trade  union,  so  a  meeting  was  immediately 
caUed,  and  in  a  very  short  time  a  deputation  waited  upon  me  again. 
They  informed  me  that  I  had  been  told  before  not  to  give  work  to 
non-society  men,  and  that  they  could  not  be  at  the  expense  of  holding 
meetings  on  my  account.    I  must,  therefore,  not  only  discharge  the 
'  scab'  (as  they  called  him)^  but  must  likewise  pay  the  expense  of  the 
meeting.    I  thought  this  was  coming  it  rather  too  strong,  and  saw  for 
the  first  time  that  if  I  did  not  make  a  stand  I  should  have  no  peace.     I 
therefore  told  them,  in  reply,  that  I  would  willingly  discharge  tho 
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man,  bat  as  to  paying  the  expenses  of  the  meeting  I  would  not,  ior, 
in  mj  opinion,  tiiere  had  been  no  occasion  for  any  meeting.  If  ihft 
secretary  had  merely  called  to  infcnnn  me  that  the  man  did  not  belong 
to  the  Union,  I  should  have  discharged  him  at  once.  It  was  nseleai 
to  reason  with  them.  The  shop  was  struck,  and  upwards  of  twenty  niea 
were  sent  on  tramp.  The  trade's  ftmds  happened  to  be  very  low  at 
that  time,  and  as  nearly  all  my  men  were  married,  and  had  fiimiliea^ 
the  expenses  were  rather  heavy,  so  that  in  about  a  month  they  came 
to  me  to  see  if  they  could  not  arrange  matters  with  me.  Their  first 
proposal  was  that  I  must  discharge  all  the  men  I  had  mpl^^ed 
since  the  strike ;  but  this  I  would  not  hear  of.  Aft&r  a  kmg  delay 
the  strike  was  settled,  on  these  terms — that  all  my  old  noeii  sboold 
return  to  their  work;  that  I  should  retain  the  non-society 
long  as  I  thought  proper;  but  if  ever  they  left,  should  giv« 
only  to  men  belonging  to  the  club.  This  ended  the  first  strike. 
Amongst  shoemakers  there  are  three  distinct  classes  of  men 
men's  men,  who  make  men's  shoes;  women's  men,  who 
women's  boots  and  shoes;  and  closers,  who  prepare  and  stitch 
the  tops.  It  so  happened  that  most  of  my  men  did  not  return  after 
the  strike,  and  not  one  of  the  closers,  and  we  were  consequently  moeb 
plagued  for  tops  for  the  men.  I  have  known  the  men  at  this  time  to 
have  been  kept  waiting  as  much  as  two  days  in  each  we^  'mm 
was  about  two  years  ago  last  February.  It  was  about  the  time  alie 
that  the  sewing  machine  began  to  be  introduced  into  the 
business.  The  first  tops  stitched  with  a  machine  I  saw  were 
for  sale  by  Messrs.  S        ,  of  K  I  purchased  a  few  dona 

pairs,  and  the  beauty  of  the  work  quite  astonished  the  men.  I  spokt 
to  several  of  my  men  on  the  subject,  and  told  them  what  adwnti^rBi 
they  would  derive  if  I  were  to  buy  a  machine  myself,  inasmnd  m 
they  would  then  never  have  to  wait  a  single  hour  fi>r  tope.  Ttej 
nearly  all  indeed  coincided  with  me,  and  recommended  me  to  bajene. 
This,  however,  I  refused  to  do,  till  I  received  permission  fron  tlia 
trades'  union,  being  determined,  as  I  thought,  to  prevent 
strike.    I  therefore  sent  the  following  note  to  the  trade's 

" '  Sir, — ^As  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  closers  at  present^  ac^i 
most  of  our  men  are  kept  waiting  very  often  for  tops,  I  think  it  wouii 
be  advisable  for  me  to  purchase  a  sewing  machine;  would  you»  there- 
fore, have  the  kindness  to  inform  me  whether  the  men  would  ofier 
any  impediment  thereto* 

"  *  I  am,  &c.,         A.  B.* 

"  I  received  the  following  in  reply, 

«*Mr.A.  B. 


"  *  Sib, — The  Society  have  fully  considered  your  note  of  this 
and  have  resolved  to  offer  no  impediment  to  your  employmeat  <tf  a 
machine  for  the  purpose  you  name. 

" '  By  Order  of  the  Society, 


''•^■■^P"^^p^^"^^"»-~«^""^a»»"«^""^""»^"^^l*«^^ 
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^  I  objected  to  this  note,  beeanse  it  w«8  at  first  anonymous,  bat  at 
length  got  the  secretary's  signature.  I  hare  always  found  them  very 
tenacious  on  this  point.  On  the  Ist  of  March,  I  bought  one  of 
Thomas's  Sewing  Machines,  and  from  that  date  a  man  of  mine  never 
waited  an  hour  for  tops.  We  went  on  comfortably  for  twelve  months ; 
the  sewing  machines  must,  by  this  time,  have  begun  to  affect  the 
closers,  for  in  February,  1869,  they  (the  closers)  were  plentiful  in 
Blackburn.  In  that  month  I  was  commanded  by  the  very  same 
Society  to  cease  woricing  the  machine ;  they  gave  me  time  tiU  the  1st 
of  April,  to  look  out  for  closers,  and  notice  ^t,  if  I  worked  the  ma- 
chine after  thait  date,  the  shop  would  be  struck.    Mr.  P ^  who 

is  not  in  any  way  ccmnected  with  me,  received  the  same  notice.  My 
first  impression  was  one  of  complete  disgust,  and  I  resolved  to  resist 
such  tynumy ;  but  on  second  consideration,  I  saw  the  busy  time  coming 
on,  and  saw  more  wisdom  in  trying  to  keep  the  men  at  work.  I  there- 
fore began  looking  out  for  closers,  but  not  one  could  I  obtain.  When 
April  arrived,  I  told  them  this,  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  What  must 
be  done  ?  ^If  I  cannot  get  closers,  the  machine  will  be  obliged  to  work,' 
thought  I.  There  was  no  other  alternative ;  so  the  shop  was  struck 
again,  because  I  was  obliged  to  use  the  very  thing  they  granted  only 
twelve  months  before.  The  day  following  I  thought  I  would,  if  it 
were  possible,  still  prevent  the  men  from  going,  so  I  sent  for  the 
secretary,  and  told  him  that  I  would  in  ^ture  give  out  no  more 
machine  tops  to  be  made  in  Blackburn,  and  I  hoped  that  would 
satisfy  the  men.  Mj  reason  fi>r  doing  this  was,  because  I  thought 
I  could  get  the  machine  tops  made  up  elsewhere.  So  off  he  went, 
and  I  was  ahnost  satisfied  that  the  strike  was  settled  (it  was  not  so 
however);  for  several  months  before  this,  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
not  only  doing  our  own  tops,  but  had  likewise  sold  a  many  to  other 
masters,  who  were  mostly  in  a  small  way  of  business.  When  the 
secretary  did  not  return  that  day,  I  was  somewhat  at  a  loss;  but  on 
the  day  fioUowing,  I  became  completely  aware  that  it  was  impossible 
to  come  to  any  settlement  with  such  ignorant  and  overbearing  tyrants. 
A  deputation  waited  upon  me  to  say,  that  the  men  had  decided  that 
the  machine  must  not  work  at  all^  I  must  not  do  tops  of  any  kind  for 
any  person,  the  machine  must  stand  still ;  I  wished  them  to  wait  till 
the  day  following  for  my  answer.  I  had  ahready  made  up  my  mind 
what  to  do,  but  thought  I  would  see  to  what  extent  they  would  go^ 
When  they  called  for  my  answer,  I  told  them  I  would  give  up  like- 
wise doing  tops  of  any  kind  with  the  sewing  machine,  provided  they 
would  purchase  the  one  I  had  frmn  me.  I  reasoned  with  them,  and 
told  them  it  was  monstrous  to  suppose  that  I  must  buy  a  machine 
ene  day  fbr  their  good,  and  dispose  of  it  again  on  another  to  suit 
their  purpose.  I  called  attention  to  the  secretarjr's  letter,  without  any 
effect ;  so  they  returned  again.  They  visited  me  next  at  half-past  ten 
at  night,  and  told  me  the  men's  decision,  which  was  this  :  I  must  give 
up  the  machine  altogether,  and  for  the  loss  of  time  they  had  experi- 
enced I  was  fined  £3,  and  if  any  other  meetings  were  held  concerning 
the  matter,  a  fine  of  £2  for  each  meeting  would  be  inflicted ;  I  must 

t2 
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likewise,  before  they  went  back,  sign  a  document  to  the  efiect  that  I 
would  never  at  any  time  again  thereafter  apply  the  sewing  machine 
in  the  manufacturing  of  boots  and  shoes.  I  was  disgusted,  and  bid 
them  leave  the  house ;  the  following  morning  the  secretary  came  to 
inform  me  that  the  shop  was  struck,  and  it  has  remained  ao  to  this 
day.  During  the  past  twelve  months,  I  have  certainly  lost  a  good  deil 
of  money  thereby,  but  'necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention';  I  hare 
invented  and  patented  a  machine  which  is  capable  of  making  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pairs  of  boots  or  shoes  per  day,  and  it  is  now 
working  on  my  premises  daily,  and  the  unionists,  now  they  see  they 
have  no  power,  are  as  humble  as  possible.  In  justice  however  to  some 
of  our  men,  I  must  state  that  they  were  very  much  against  the  strong 
measures  of  the  majority;  and  many  of  them  were  so  much  disgusted 
that  they  left  the  trade  altogether,  and  some  are  working  my  marhiae 
at  the  present  time.  I  enclose  you  the  letter  I  sent  the  Society, 
immediately  aftier  the  shop  was  finally  struck;  likewise  the  reply.  The 
last  strike  was  of  such  a  trifiing  character  that  I  need  not  i^te  it 
to  you,  especially  as  I  think  the  above  sufficient  for  your  purpose. 
Hoping  it  may  prove  so, 

**  Believe  me  to  be,  yours  obediently, 

"  P.S. — ^In  order  that  you  may  thoroughly  understand  the  feregoliig 
letter  and  enclosed  papers,  I  thought  it  better  to  state  that  my  letter 
to  the  Society  was  written  on  the  very  day  the  shop  was  atmck,  whilst 
I  was  hot  with  excitement.  A  few  days  afterwards  I  was  sony  for 
it,  being  satisfied  the  proper  course  for  me  to  take  under  llie  drciiB- 
atonces  would  have  been  to  treat  them  with  silent  contempt :  I  need 
therefore  scarcely  add,  that  I  had  only  twenty  copies  printed,  bat  I 
had  instead  a  great  number  of  the  small  handbills  printed  and  etrciK 
lated,  and  these  brought  me  as  many  customers  for  topa  as  I  eo«dd 
possibly  supply.  I  may  also  further  add,  that  the  sewing  madune  or 
tops  closed  with  it,  are  used  in  every  shop  in  the  town,  withcmt  excsrp> 
tion.  Since  I  began  working  my  own  machinery  for  ''^^^^-g  the 
bottoms,  a  deputation  from  the  Society  has  again  waited  opoa  ne  ta 
state  that  I  may  have  my  shop  settled,  if  I  will  discharge  the  mea  I 
now  employ;  it  only  shows  how  igrnorant  they  must  be,  and  ia 
of  the  lamentable  state  of  things  it  will  involve,  if  such  like 
once  become  possessed  of  the  franchise.** 

COVENTRY  WEAVERS. 

[Materials  r^Rules  of  the  Coventiy  Factory  Operattves'  AssocJalion ;  . 
l^  the  Secretary  of  the  Oat-of-Doors  Weayen*  AssociatkMi,  aad  of  the 

AModatioD,  to  the  Questions  concerning  Trade  Unions  and  Strikes ;  Ana 

an  ez-Foreman  to  the  Questions  oonoeming  Strikes  and  those  sobmitted  to 
ployers  of  Labour ;  a  printed  account  of  the  Strike  and  Lock-out  in  18S8w] 


Up  to  within  the  last  thirty  years  there  were  no  ftctoriea 

strikes;  the  work  was  done  by  weavers  at  their  own  homea,  and  t 
off  by  the  piece  to  the  manufacturers.     Between  1890-1835,  fiict 
were  established,  where  steam-power  was  used,  and  opermtivcs 
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ployed  at  weekly  wages.  This  for  some  time  gaye  Batisftction^  and 
the  &etoiy  operatives  even  resisted  proposals  to  introduce  a  system 
of  piecework.  Associations,  however,  were  formed— one  by  the  out- 
door weavers,  in  1842, — ^to  maintain  a  recognised  list  price,  under 
which  Coventry  was  divided  into  ten  districts,  and  1^.  per  week 
levied  fi^om  each  loom;  another  in  1850,  by  the  factory  operatives, 
to  keep  up  the  rate  of  wages, — ^members  contributing  \d,  per  week 
and  any  extra  levy  that  might  be  imposed  in  time  of  a  strike,  in 
order  to  pay  an  allowanoe  of  8«.  per  week  to  operatives  thereby 
thrown  out  of  employment.  The  wages  in  the  &ctories  rapidly  in- 
creased, according  to  the  authority  of  one  master,  in  the  six  years 
intervening  between  1852  and  1858,  from  12#.  to  \9s,  or  2\s,  for 
sixty  hours  of  labour;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  fiacility  of  manufiic- 
ture  increased  still  faster  by  the  introduction  of  stronger  and  more 
powerful  looms,  so  that  the  out-door  weavers  began  to  feel  that  they 
could  not  successfully  compete  with  masters  of  factories  employing 
steam-power,  and  held  it  their  best  chance  to  bring  about  the  adop- 
tion by  the  masters  in  their  factories  of  a  price-list  system  in  lieu  of 
the  weekly  wages  system,  the  prices  being  based  upon  the  prices  paid 
to  out-door  weavers, —  t.  e.,  the  same  prices  with  a  deduction,  say,  of 
38^  per  cent,  for  the  expense  and  wear  and  tear  of  machinery.  The 
operatives  in  factories  were  at  first  opposed  to  this  change,  but  came 
to  desire  it,  either  hoping  thereby  to  get  better  wages,  or  fearing  lest, 
if  the  out-door  weavers  were  absorbed  into  factories,  all  operatives 
would  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  their  employers,  and  wages  would 
fall.  Employers  were  generally  against  the  changes,  partly  because 
piecework  system  is  a  more  troublesome  one  than  that  of  weekly 
wages,  but  chiefly  because  it  would  work  a  forfeiture  to  them  of  the 
benefit  from  the  increase  of  the  productiveness  of  their  machinery, 
an  increase  caused  by  their  own  outlay  upon  more  powerful  looms. 
Still,  some  masters  did  introduce  piecework,  and  the  desire  for  it  to 
become  universal  daily  increased  amongst  the  operatives. 

In  1858,  some  questions  arose  in  manufactories  where  the  piece- 
work system  had  been  established,  as  to  whether  the  prices  were  fair, 
or  the  same  as  those  given  in  Derbyshire,  or  were  uniformly  carried 
out  in  Coventry.  The  workmen  proposed  a  list,  and  on  its  being  re- 
jected by  several  masters,  struck  against  one  of  the  masters.  There- 
upon a  conference  was  held  between  three  factory  masters,  who  paid 
by  the  piece,  and  four  delegates  of  factory  operatives,  and  the  list,  as 
before  proposed,  with  some  alterations,  was  adopted  by  both  parties. 
One  fiictory  master,  however,  not  only  rejected  it,  but  announced  his 
intention  to  return  to  the  weekly  wages'  system.  A  short  strike 
ensued,  when  the  two  parties  agreed  to  adopt  either  the  price-list,  or 
weekly  wages  based  upon  the  price-list. 

This  last  agreement  seems  to  have  produced  great  efiect  upon  those 
masters  who  had  always  adhered  to  the  weekly  wages*  system,  but 
had  conducted  it  without  reference  at  all  to  the  price-list,  and  they 
feared  that  their  own  position  was  likely  to  be  compromised*  They 
determined,  therefore,  to  take  active  steps.    Accordingly,  on  August 
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27thy  a  numifestO}  signed  by  five  nuum&ctiaers,  and  shortlj  after- 
wards bj  fiTB  others,  was  issued,  to  the  e£iect  that  in  the  event  of  ai^ 
attempt  to  force  any  one  of  them,  either  to  pay  piecework,  or  increase 
their  weekly  wages,  they  would,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  ckMe  all 
their  factories.  This  manifesto  was  the  signal  for  general  war.  On 
Saturday,  August  8th,  the  operatives  of  one  firm  gave  notice,  and  <ii 
the  same  day  the  olher  firms,  as  had  been  preconcerted,  IcM^ed  ob 
their  men.  The  operatives  prepared  for  a  great  struggle  to  deciik 
the  question  of  a  piecework,  or  weekly  wages  system.  On  Ai^gBit 
dOth  they  resolved  that  hands  in  factories  should  pay  a  levy  «f  1^ 
in  the  shilling  on  their  earnings;  on  September  2nd,  that  oat-door 
weavei:s  should  pay  \$,  weekly  for  every  a-larbar  loom  in  wofk,  an^ 
6dL  weekly  for  eyerj  hand-loom ;  and  on  S^>tembef  16th,  thnt  the  ki; 
should  be  increased,  for  factory  weavers  to  2d.y  and  fioMr  pickerfrm^ 
&C.,  to  Id.  in  the  shilling  on  their  earnings;  and  on  October  Mu 
that  the  levy  on  the  out-door  weavers  should  be  raised  to  3#.  wetkij 
on  a-la-bar  looms,  and  1#.  weekly  on  hand-looms.  At  lengifti  iht 
inhabitants  of  Coventxy  felt  it  was  necessary  to  take  aome  alepa  m 
terminate  the  struggle,  if  possible;  and  on  October  12th  they  preeensed 
a  memorial  to  the  Local  Board  of  Health,  praying  the  Board  to  pfncme 
a  meeting  of  the  manufacturers  and  weavers,  with  a  view  to  arriTe 
at  some  terms  of  reconciliation.  After  some  difficulty,  ariang  eape- 
c&ally  from  a  temporary  objection  by  the  masters  to  meet  menhers  of 
the  committee  of  the  Operatives'  Association,  two  eoramittees,  repre^ 
senting  the  two  parties,  were  formed,  held  three  meeting  in  the 
justice  room  (the  proceedings  of  which  have  been  published  at  Ui 
length),  and  appointed  a  sub-committee,  who  eventually  drew  iq»  aa 
elaborate  list  of  prices  to  be  binding  on  all  parties.  Thna  the 
struggle  ended,  apparently  with  but  one  feeling  in  the  minds  of  aU 
that  some  board  of  conciliation  was  necessary,  and  also  quite  prac- 
ticable, to  prevent  a  return  of  such  disastrous  dispates. 

However  this  list  had  not  been  settled  seven  months  before  it  was 
again  disputed.  In  May,  1869,  one  master  objected  to  the  list  cc 
the  ground  that  by  it  the  same  prices  were  pud  for  the  manvftctm 
of  a  certain  kind  of  coarse  inferior  ribbon,  as  for  the  mannfiictiire  d 
ribbon  of  better  quality,  and  he  proposed  to  return  altQgetlier  to  ihr 
weekly  payment  system.  The  men  struck  rather  than  subnut,  lh» 
example  of  this  master  was  not  followed  in  the  other  fiiclOfies»  nor 
was  he  supported  by  the  fiinds  of  the  Coventry  Silk 
Association,  though  that  body  expressed  its  opinion  that  the 
tion  of  the  master  was  a  fiur  one.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
general  combination  amongst  the  men  against  the  return  to 
wages,  a  combination  of  the  factory  and  out-door  operatives,  of 
ists  and  non-unionist«.  The  strike  was  managed  by  the  two 
tees  of  the  Factory  Weavers'  Association,  and  the  Out-Door  W4 
Association,  and  also  by  an  auxiliary  committee  of  ihe  hands  1 
on  strike.  Levies  were  raised  15  per  cent,  on  the  weekly 
f»f  factory  weavers,  7  per  cent,  on  those  of  ont-door  weavers*  nlcolj 
per  week  upon  every  loom  worked  in  a  private  house, 
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longing  to  unionists  or  non-unionists.  The  allowance  at  first  was 
to  all  those  up<Hi  strike,  whether  men,  women,  or  foojs,  6Jcf.  per 
diem  ;  at  the  close,  to  members  1«.  per  diem,  to  non-members  \0\d. 
The  strike  lasted  ten  weeks,  from  Maj  7,  1859,  to  July  21,  1869, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  tinsie  the  master,  finding  he  could  not  carry  on 
his  works  by  imported  hands,  agreed  to  continue  the  piecework  sys* 
tem,  and  thereupon  the  operatives  consented  to  be  paid  less  for  tiie 
manufiMsture  of  the  cheap  ribbon,  their  own  charges  for  the  same 
being  proportionately  reduced.  The  result  of  the  whole  was  that 
the  feeling  against  piecewoiic,  although  under  that  system  a  large 
minority  would  earn  higher  wages  than  by  weekly  hirings,  became 
stronger  than  ever,  and  several  workmen  were  iniduoed  to  procure 
one  or  two  power-looms  for  themselves,  and  to  work  them  at  home ; 
though  there  seems  to  be  some  doubt  whether  much  success  has 
feUowed  from  this  plan.  The  associations  of  the  operatives  also 
received  a  large  accession  of  numbers  during  and  after  this  strike. 

Hie  strike  was  not  free  ftom  cases  of  intimidation  ;  one  of  the  mas- 
ters summoned  several  of  his  men  for  neglect  of  work,  and  he  was 
followed  in  the  streets,  shouted  at,  escorted  to  church  and  chapel  by 
numbers  of  operatives,  some  wearing  their  summonses  upon  ^^^  Oj  e^.Ur^ 
Inreasta.  Also  at  the  close  a  list  of  ^'knob-sticks,'*  t.e.,  of  the  ^  — '(> 
hands  that  had  been  imported  during  the  "^ike,  was  circulated 
through  the  district. 

The  commercial  treaty,  made  with  France  in  this  year,  has  opened 
the  wIm^  question  afresh*  The  masters,  finding  themselves  exposed 
to  more  severe  competition  with  the  manufacturers  of  Basle  and  St. 
Etienne,  proceeded  to  deliberate  upon  the  resumption  of  the  s3rBtem 
of  weekly  wages.  The  men,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  large  out-of* 
door  meeting,  at  which  they  decided  to  insist  upon  piecework,  and 
nothing  short  of  an  absolutdy  uniform  list  of  prices.  Eventually 
all  the  Coventry  manufacturers  withdrew  their  names  from  the 
piecework  list,  offering  instead  weekly  wages,  to  men  fh>m  16<.  to 
fiOt.,  to  women  from  9«.  to  13#.,  and  in  a  printed  circular  gave 
the  following  reasons  for  their  conduct : — 

**  1.  Because  neither  manufacturers  nor  weavers  have  been  frdthftd 
to  the  contract  as  to  the  piecework  list. 

**2,  Because  a  compulsory  uniform  list  has  been  used  as  an  instru- 
ment of  intimidation  and  persecution. 

^*  3.  Because  it  is  the  right  of  every  Englishman  to  seU  010  wOouf 
to  whom  he  will  on  his  own  terms. 

*^A.  Because  the  weavers  themselves  recogniee  this  right  by  em- 
ploying persons  in  their  own  houses  on  weekly  wages. 

*^6.  Because  while  they  do  this  they  at  the  same  time  insist  upon 
the  list  price  being  paid  te  them  by  the  manu&cturers. 

''6.  Because  it  is  impossible  to  frame  a  list  which  shall  be  a  just 
payment  for  all  classes  and  kinds  of  work. 

"7.  Because  a  compulsory  list  bears  unjustly  upon  those  weavers 
who  can  earn  more  money  in  the  factory  on  weekly  wages  than  on 
piecework. 
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*'  8.  Because  it  constitates  a  barrier  to  the  enooaragement  and  adop- 
tion of  many  required  improvements  in  the  production  of  ribbons 
and  hampers  the  trade  with  artificial  restrictions. 

'*9.  Because  the  value  of  labour  depends  upon  circumstanoea,  and 
must  fluctuate  according  to  supply  and  demand  ;  and  a  list  price  it 
framed  on  the  assumption  that  the  weaver's  labour  has  a  fixed  and 
unchanging  value. 

"  10.  Because  we  are  now  exposed  to  the  competition  of  maamhe* 
turers  abroad,  who  have  the  command  of  a  free  labour  market'* 

The  weavers  refused  these  terms,  and  decided  to  close  every  loom 
in  Coventry  and  for  fifteen  miles  round,  and  the  result  waa,^aal 
about  12,000  men  were  thrown  out  of  work.  The  greatest  distress 
followed :  out-door  relief  was  one  day  distributed  to  the  extent  of 
£70  in  bread ;  subscriptions  were  received  frx>m  many  quartera,  is- 
eluding  £80  from  the  Derby  silk  weavers,  £50  from  Sir  J. 
and  £60  from  the  Right  Hon.  £.  EUice,  M.P.  Many  workmen 
been  arrested  for  acts  of  disturbance,  and  the  mayor  has  been 
polled  to  issue  a  proclamation  against  any  act  tending  to 
tion.    The  latest  particulars  have  not  reached  us. 

The  whole  dispute  amongst  the  Coventry  weavers  teems  to  hm 
duced  to  this  one  question — ^which  shall  be  the  system  of  payment^ — 
by  the  piece,  or  by  weekly  wages  ?  This  however  is  perfecdy  cVear  t 
that  either  system  if  fairly  and  sensibly  wof ked  can  insure  equitabla 
remuneration  alike  to  the  operative  and  the  manufacturer.  But 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  each  party  at  present  con- 
siders its  own  interests  exclusively.  On  the  one  hand,  the  mairtrr 
insists  upon  weekly  wages  (by  which  the  operatives  receive  the 
same  pajrment  however  great  be  the  amount  of  work  prodaced),  in 
order  that  he  may  monopolize  the  whole  benefit  gain^  hj  the  ia- 
creased  productiveness  of  the  larger  looms.  This,  although  the  cost  of 
the  larger  looms  falls  wholly  upon  the  master,  is  nevertheless  not  har^ 
because  these  large  looms  require  more  skill  and  labour,  and 
the  very  fiict  that  they  are  more  profitable  than  small  ones, 
proportionately  the  demand  for  labour  to  work  them.  On  the 
hand,  the  out-door  weavers  desire  the  fiustory  operatives  to  be  paid 
by  the  piece,  and  that  prices  should  be  "based  on  the  out-door  pricey 
obviously  with  a  view  that  they  (the  out-door  weavers)  with  their 
hand  and  small  looms  may  be  put  on  a  level  with  their  competitors 
the  masters,  who  have  powerful  looms,  and  work  them  by  steaia. 
If  so,  they  are  endeavouring  falsely  to  maintain  the  market  for  tke.r 
own  goods,  and  to  place  restrictions  on  the  productiveness  of  others, 
and  must  be  playing  a  losing  game. 

The  case  of  the  Coventry  wearers  seems  to  be  one  which,  as  tbeT' 
themselves  felt  in  1858,  peculiarly  calls  for  arbitration. 
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COVENTRY  WATCH-MAKERS. 

[Materials :— AMwere  by  tbe  Secretary  on  behalf  of  the  Operatives*  Society  to 
the  questions  concerning  Trades'  Unions;  Report  of  the  first  annual  meeting; 
third  half-yearly  ditto ;  a  Ust  of  prices ;  a  balance-sheet.] 

The  Society  of  the  operatives  was  established  in  the  year  1858,  at 
a  time  when  cheap  and  bad  watches  were  bringing  discredit  on  the 
trade,  and  depressing  wages. 

Its  members  are  at  present  600,  but  this  does  not  constitute  more 
than  half  the  trade.     Weekly  contribution  Id. 

Watch-makers  are  hired  by  the  day,  and  also  paid  by  piecework. 
The  object  of  the  Society  is  to  fix  a  minimum  wage,  and  for  this 
purpose  it  has  drawn  up  a  list  of  prices.  These  however  it  can  at 
present  only  recommend  to  both  master  and  man,  for  the  master 
manu&cturers, — interested  apparently  in  withholding  from  the  public 
the  prices  they  have  paid  or  are  paying,  and  in  being  unrestricted  as 
to  what  wages  they  shall  in  future  pay, — ^have  either  declined  enter- 
ing into  any  n^otiation  with  the  operatives'  Society,  or  have  pro- 
mised to  do  so  and  failed.  The  report  of  the  first  annual  meeting  is 
chiefiy  occupied  with  the  account  of  the  abortive  efibrts  of  the  Society 
to  get  the  list  of  prices  recognised,  it  also  refers  to  the  overstocking  of 
the  market  with  unskilled  workmen,  owing  to  the  lax  and  overgrown 
system  of  apprenticeship. 

The  trade  seems  to  be  not  entirely  free  from  the  truck  system :  and 
generally  to  be  in  rather  a  depressed  state. 


Balance-sheet  of  Coventry  Watch-Makers'  Association  for  half- 
year  ending  March  Zlst^  1860. 


CB. 

£   «.  d. 

In  Treasurer's  hands,  Octo- 
ber 1st,  1869 8    6  Hi 

Contributions  and  Hono- 
rary subscriptions 60    6    U 

For  admission  to  Mr.  Cole's 
lectures  12    0 

Discount  on  MeB8n.Ooods' 

bill 0    8    0 

Interest  from  Bfmk  1  10    8 


£66    8    9 


DB. 

£    «.  d. 

Paid  Collectors    0    8  9 

UseofSt.  Mary's  HaU  twice    17  8 
Mr.  Cole's  lectures  and  ex- 
penses     6  10  0 

Printer's  Bill 2    8  10 

Mr.  linwood 0  17  S 

Advertising  in  7^  iStotidsrcf    0    8  6 

Ditto  in  IVm  PreM  0    2  9 

National  Assurance  United 

Trade,  subscription  for  ...    2    0  0 

To  Bank 24  10  8 

Postage 0    4  6 

Quarter's   rent  for   Com- 
mittee Room 0  16  0 

Secretary's  Salaiy 2  10  0 

Check-taker  0    8  0 

In  Treasurer's  hands    11  11  9 

£66    8  9 
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£   ».  d. 

In  Bank,  September  20ih,  1859  .'. 84  10  0 

Cash  to  Bank  since    24  10  8 

In  Treaemer'B  handa 1111  9 

iS120  12    6 
Deduct  £  i.  d. 

Due  to  Collector  ^    8    8    0 

Good  and  Son   0    6    9 

Wilcox  0  16    0 

Secretary   2  10    0 

6  18    9 

Balance  in  fayonr  of  Association.  £118  18    8 

UNITED  KINGDOM  SOCIETY  OF  COACHMAKERS. 

[Materials :— 88th,  42nd,  and  45th  Qwrterly  Beport.] 
The  points  in  the  last  Beporta  most  worthy  of  notice  are: — 

1.  The  probability  of  a  strike  among  the  London  coachmakers  (t 
quite  independent  society)  to  reduce  i£e  hours  of  labour  to  ten  per 
diem. 

2.  The  proposal  to  contribute  £150  to  the  London  builden  locked 
out. 

3.  Account  of  the  strikes  during  the  quarter — only  local  and  tn- 
Bignificant  ones,  conducted  chiefly  to  resist  reduction  of  wagea,  or  tke 
introduction  into  the  yards  of  operatives  not  exactly  coach-buildflra^ 
as  blacksmiths^  harness  makers,  horse  sheers,  and  wheelwrighta. 

4.  A  grateful  acknowledgment  to  two  firms  for  baring  gnmed 
the  short  hours  on  Saturdays. 

5.  A  promise  of  a  list  of  **  black"  shops;  and  a  list  given  of  black 
operatives  to  the  number  of  182,  with  this  explanation: — * 
members  confusing  the  word  '  black'  applied  to  a  man,  with  a 
society  man,  we  wish  to  inform  such,  ^at  a  'black'  is  a  man  wko 
has  at  any  time  gone  to  work  in  a  shop  which  is  closed  by  as  in 
sequence  of  some  grievance  existing  and  not  removed.  Thia 
to  men  ^o  go  in,  not  merely  as  soon  as  the  men  are  broogiit  out, 
but  so  long  as  it  is  dosed,  it  may  be  for  years." 

6.  A  list  of  acts  of  embezzlement  committed  by  secretaries. 
The  summary  of  the  quarterly  account  of  December,  1859,  ia— 

Income £4,249  15^.  Od.         Expenditure...  £806    6    1 

Balance 443     7  10 


1,249  15    0 
In  hand.. .1,164   IS    i 


Total ...  £2,414   10    t 

Then  follow  the  items  im  exienso.  It  appears  that  the  Soei«tj  ^ 
increasing;  the  present  number  of  branches  is  119,  and  the  tool 
number  of  members  3,928.  A  balance-sheet  is  presented  for 
branch: — 
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On  the  Income  dde  Btamd  tbe        On  the  Expenditure  Bi< 
items —  Amount  paid  to  travellerB  (the 

Contribiitions.  number  of  whom  is  given). 

Fines.  Special  and  committee  meetii]^ 

Postage,  parcels,  and  stationery. 
Salary  of  secretanes. 
Supenuumation. 
Besides  this,  an  account  is  given  as  to  each  town,  6i 
The  arrears. 

The  balance  last  quarter. 

The  amount  received  from  the  executive  committee. 
The  balance  sent  to  the  executiye  conmiittee. 
And  the  total  balance  at  the  end  of  the  quarter, 

MASONS  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND. 

[Materials : — ^Rules  of  the  National  Assodation  of  Master  Builders ;  Knles  of 
the  Manchester  District  Branch  of  the  same  Assodation ;  Rales  of  the  Joumey- 
nen  and  Master  Masona  of  Hallfiiz ;  S<mie  Soles  of  the  Operative  Masons' 
Sooiety;  pabUshed  in  a  Ciieolar  issued  by  the  Masters  during  a  Strike ;  Answers 
of  a  Boilding  Firm  of  Hali&z  to  the  Qnestions  sabmitted  to  Employers  of 
Labour;  a  few  miscellaneous  papers.] 

Wb  are  informed  by  the  Hali&x  employers  that  in  the  district 
of  Halifig  (whatever  are  the  linita  of  that  district)  there  have  been, 
ttt  Tarioas  tunes,  combinations  of  masters,  bat  only  of  a  tmnporaiy 
and  partial  character,  called  into  existence  by  emergencies;  as^  for 
instance,  the  present  nine  hoars'  movem^it  has  led  to  the  formation 
of «  society.  These  societies  are,  however,  stated  to  have  prodaoed 
aJmost  no  efBbct  apon  trade. 

The  only  two  of  sach  societies  in  the  North  of  England,  con- 
ceming  which  any  information  has  been  received,  are  the  "National 
Assodalaon  of  Master  Boilders,"  and  tiie  ^'  West  Biding  Association 
of  Master  BoiMers." 

The  National  Association  of  Master  Builders  was  established  in 
Joly,  1857;  it  was  intended  to  be  a  pennanent,  wide-spreading, 
and  elaborately  organised  Association,  as  is  manifest  from  the  rules 
and  reoolntions  presently  <|uoted. 

The  Ptospeetos  of  tlra  Association  rons  as  foUows  : — 
^  The  Association  is  to  consist  of  all  parties  connected  with  the  build- 
ing trade  who  may  be  disposed  to  incorporate  themselves  as  members, 
and  to  conform  to  the  rales.  Its  object  is  to  watch  over  and  protect 
the  interests  of  the  boilding  trade  throaghoat  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  has  no  intention  to  adopt  any  means,  or  to  make  use  of  any  com- 
bined efforts  which  will  in  anywise  militate  against  the  wellbeing 
of  the  operative,  or  in  the  least  d^ree  retard  the  progressive  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  so  important  a  class  of  the  oommuni^ 
of  this  coantry  as  our  skilful  artisans  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  it 
proposes  to  introduce  such  salutary  correctives  as  shall  be  mutuidly 
advantageous  to  both  the  employer  and  the  employed,  and  which 
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shall  hare  the  effect  of  checking  those  unwarrantable  moveineiits  w 
frequently  made  by  national  organized  societies,  which  tend  to  ugure 
the  trade,  and  are  such  fruitful  sources  of  loss  to  the  workiiiaiiy  and 
of  privation  to  their  families." 

By  the  second  rule,  the  entrance  fee  is  fixed  at  5«. 

By  the  third  rule,  the  Association  is  to  have  an  annual  meeting. 
At  this  meeting  the  accounts  are  to  be  audited,  the  office-beanra  for 
the  ensuing  year  appointed,  central  and  district  reports  receiTed,  and, 
if  satisfactory,  adopted  ;  and  such  time  is  to  be  allowed  by  the 
president^  as  he  may  think  necessary  for  deliberation  npoii  tiis 
general  af&irs  of  the  Association. 

The  president,  treasurer,  secretary,  and  committee  of  seven,  are 
to  meet  quarterly. 

The  seventh  rule,  after  [premising  that  in  order  efficiently  to  cany 
out  the  plans  and  intentions  of  this  Association,  it  is  necessary  to 
institute  a  judicious  division  of  labour,  prescribes  that  for  this  par* 
pose  the  various  localities  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall,  frtMn 
time,  be  divided  into  districts,  and  the  respective  towns  or 
shall  be  incorporated  with  such  district  as  the  central  conunitlM^  is 
conjunction  with  the  local  association,  may  agree  upon ;  that  tbe 
local  association  at  the  head  of  any  district,  sh^  visit,  or  otherwise 
communicate  with  all  the  master  masons  and  builders  in  their  dis- 
trict, using  every  effort  to  forward  the  interests  of  the  Associatioa; 
that  the  district  treasurer  shall  cause  to  be  collected  from 
member  the  sum  of  5«.,  and,  when  called  upon,  shall  remit  all 
received  to  the  general  treasurer ;  and  that  the  district 
shall  forward  the  names  and  address  of  those  persons  who 
time  to  time  shall  become  members,  and  shall  affi>rd  in  wrifiaf^ 
addressed  to  the  secretary  of  the  Association,  special  or 
information. 

By  the  eighth  rule,  each  district  association  is  to  send  one 
delegates  to  the  quarterly  meetings,  and  also  to  other  meetii^a,  if 
circumstances,  in  the  opinion  of  the  central  conunittee,  require  the 
same. 

In  pursuance  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  rules,  it  was  at  the  same 
resolved  that  Manchester  should  be  appointed  as  the  central 
for  conducting  the  affairs  and  business  of  the  Association  for  the 
commencing  from  July  15, 1857,  and  that  the  following  places  ahociU 
be  appointed  heads  of  districts,  viz.,  Birmingham,  Blackbunu 
Bolton,  Darlington,  Leicester,  Derby,  Huddersfield,  LiverpooL 
Manchester,  Newcastle,  Nottingham,  Sheffield,  and  York. 

The  chief  immediate  object  of  the  Association  was  to  procure  the 
uniform  adoption  by  all  masters  of  the  system  of  payment  b^ 
hour,  instead  of  by  the  day.  With  this  view  their  first 
resolution,  dated  July  II,  1857,  was,  ''  That  from  and  after  the  fir«s 
Monday  in  May,  1858,  all  members  shall  commence  payment  tf 
wages  to  their  respective  workmen  at  a  rate  per  hour,  and  not  per 
day;  notice  of  this  uniform  payment  of  wages  by  the  hour  to  be 
given  by  each  master  to  his  own  workmen  on  the  1st  day  of  NoTesaber, 
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1857y  stating  the  amount  of  wages  per  hour  he  will  pay,  and  other 
alterations,  if  any,  from  the  usual  local  arrangements." 

The  advantages  of  this  change  are  thus  stated,  in  a  very  sensible 
address  issued  by  the  Liverpool  master  masons,  in  the  month  of 
April,  1858. 

Advantages  to  the  employers  : — The  "  hour"  furnishes  as  a  basis 
for  their  calculations  a  portion  of  time  which  is  the  same  all  the  year 
round,  whereas  **  day  "  is  a  portion  of  time  of  uncertain  length. 
For  instance, "  day,"  on  Monday  represents  a  period  of  nine  hours,  on 
the  four  succeeding  days  ten  hours,  and  on  Saturday  eight  and  a  half 
hours.  To  make  an  equitable  division  of  this  into  days  and  quarters 
requires  three  separate  entries,  even  during  the  summer  or  long  days, 
and  during  the  winter  months  the  division  is  fraught  with  Airther 
difficulty  and  inconvenience. 

Advantages  to  the  operative : — 1.  A  mason  having  work  on  hand, 
and  coming  late  to  it,  will  be  able  to  commence  work  at  the  termi- 
nation of  any  one  hour,  instead  of  having  to  lose  a  quarter  of  a  day; 
he  will  also  be  able  to  commence  any  fresh  job  at  any  hour  during 
the  day.  2.  A  mason  will  not  so  often  lose  a  Saturday's  work. 
Under  the  day  system,  if  a  master  has  a  job  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
he  usually,  to  get  the  benefit  of  a  full  day's  work  for  a  day's  pay, 
gives  notice  on  the  Friday  to  the  men  to  come  on  Monday,  and  not 
before. 

Advantage  to  the  public : — ^In  the  case  of  repairs  and  alterations 
they  will  not  have  to  pay  a  full  day's  wages  for  a  short  day's  work, 
nor  to  submit  to  the  inconvenience  of  Uie  delay  occasioned  by  the 
master,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  sending  the  men  away  from  work 
on  the  short  days. 

The  notice,  according  to  the  resolution  of  the  Association,  was 
duly  given,  but  in  April,  1858,  the  masters  were  informed  by  a 
deputation  of  operatives  that  the  operative  masons  of  Elngland 
refiised  to  accept  payment  by  the  hour.  The  masters  have  been 
unable  to  enforce  their  object,  and  the  system  of  payment  by  the  day 
is  still  in  operation.  We  have  not  been  informed  whether  the 
National  Association  of  Masters  continues  in  existence. 

Of  the  West  Biding  Association  of  Master  Builders  we  have  no 
information,  beyond  the  &ct  that  it  arose  in  consequence  of  the  nine 
hoars'  movement.    One  of  its  rules  is  indicated  in  the  following 

eircular : — 

"  BauHBwicK  Terrace,  Lexm,  AvguH  7i  I860. 

**  GsNTLEMiBN, — ^I  beg  to  cuciose  you  a  list  of  masons'  names  lately 
employed  by  members  of  this  Association  at  Halifaac,  and  now  on 
strike. 

''According  to  the  rules  we  are  bound  not  to  employ  these  men  in 
any  other  town  until  the  strike  is  terminated. 

''  I  remain,  yours  very  res^ctfully, 

"  A.  B.,  Secretary."* 
A  list  of  eighty-five  names  is  appended  to  this  letter. 
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The  employer  who  has  given  U8  information  coneeming  ite 
trade  at  Halifax  and  Bradford,  states  that  a  general  adTanee  of 
wages  took  place  in  July,  1855,  and  August,  1857,  that  thej  have 
not  since  fallen,  and  that  the  current  wages  of  masons  are  4#.  6iL 
per  diem.  This  last  statement,  it  is  presumed,  refers  onlj  to  the 
wages  at  Halifiiz  during  the  summer,  i,e.  nine  months  of  the 
for  otherwise  it  would  require  some  qualification, — the  Hali&x 
if  the  rules  of  1858  are  still  in  force,  being,  for  the  winter  moniliSy 
4«.  2d.  per  diem,  and  the  Huddersfield  wages  being  4«.  all  die  jb/op 
round.  The  system  of  apprenticeship  in  the  joiners'  and  carpenten* 
department,  is  by  a  seven  years*  indenture.  In  the  masons'  depart- 
ment there  is  no  system  at  all.  Journeymen  are  allowed  to  have 
two,  and  in  some  instances  three,  sons.  They  move  about,  it  is 
said,  from  place  to  place,  to  get  more  wages  for  their  sons.  At 
about  eighteen  years  of  age  these  apprentices  enter  the  Society,  and 
become  the  most  active  members  in  cases  of  strike,  cauaijig  tte 
Societies  to  act  in  such  a  way  as  often  to  disgust  the  older  memben, 
who  in  many  instances,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  employer,  have 
renounced  all  connexion  with  the  Societies.  The  employer  tfainks 
that  there  should  be  a  system  of  apprenticeship  in  all  the  bulldiag  de* 
partments,  which  would  exclude  inefficient  workmen,  who  now  draw 
undue  wages  by  means  of  the  Society.  All  combinations,  botk  of 
masters  and  men,  should,  he  is  of  opinion,  be  abolished. 

The  same  employer  states  that  the  Union  comprises  aboat 
half  of  the  operatives ;  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  is  quite 
aary  for  the  maintenance  of  wages,  for  though  it  may 
efiect  a  temporary  rise,  yet  in  the  building  trade  the  direct 
immediate  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  whidi  briogt 
all  wages  to  their  natural  level,  is  clearly  perceptible ;  that  the  fix^ 
rate  of  wages  is  a  most  mischievous  system*— it  invites  only  Ike 
inferior  workman  by  the  prospect  of  wages  higher  than  he  desennes, 
it  causes  the  best  workmen  to  keep  aloof  from  the  Society,  aad  it 
makes  those  who  are  members  careless  and  indifferent  ^niiiiii 
Unionists  strike  against  the  employment  of  a  single  non>nnieaii< 
in  the  same  works,  and  will  not  allow  the  masters  to  fjtocic 
ready-worked  material  from  the  quarries.  As  compared  widi 
non-unionists,  they  are  represented  to  be  unreasonable,  beeaoae 
oppressed  into  a  submission  of  the  most  abject  kind  to  the  di 
of  a  committee  or  8<mie  other  unseen  authority;  to  come  frtm 
more  unskilled  and  more  lowly  paid  class ;  and  in  all  eaaea  ta  do 
work  inferior  in  kind  and  less  in  quantity. 

The  rules  of  unionists  are  regulated,  as  to  gena*al  principles,  Vj 
their  central  Society,  but  in  particulars  by  the  district  Societiee,  in 
some  cases  sanctioned  by  the  district  masters.  The  following 
parison  may  be  instructive. 
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RuLBs  lOB  niB  Jomunmnr  axd 
Mabtib  Mabobs  ov  thx  Towh  Of 
Halifax  akd  itb  Yicihitt,  AaBXBS 

TO    BT    ElinOTBBI!    ABD     EXFLOTEDl, 

Mabob,  1869. 


1.  EouT9  9f  Labour^  The  hoiUB  of 
labour  to  be 

Monday 7  a.m. — 5.80  p.x. 

Saturday  6  kM,—^  p.x. 

Other  days 6  A.x. — 5.80  pjf. 

In  no  caae  work  to  be  later  than 
5.80  p.K. 

2.  Quofier  Tkne.  Quarter  Time  to 
be,  dnring  the  winter  months,  t.e.  flrom 
the  12th  of  NoTember  to  the  14th  of 
February  fboth  days  ukcluaive),  from 
9.80  A.X.  to  8  P.M.;  in  the  summer 
au>nths  from  9  a.m.  to  8  p.x. 

8.  Wagti.  Snmmer  Wages,  4s.  U 
per  diem ;  winter  ditto,  4«.  2d. 

4.  PaymaU  of  Waaea.  Wages  to  be 
paid  weekly,  immediately  after  4  P.M., 
and  not  in  a  public-house  or  inn. 

5.  Mtal  Haun.  An  hour  every  day 
for  dinner;  and  during  the  summer 
months,  half  an  hour  also  for  break- 
fiwt. 


6.  Pieemork  and  Overtime.  Sub- 
contracting and  piecework  to  be  abo- 
lished. 

Orertime  not  be  allowed,  except  in 
cases  of  emergency,  and  then  men  not  to 
work  more  than  two  hours  for  a  quarter 
of  a  day ;  and  to  be  allowed  time  and 
a  half  for  all  time  worked  after  the 
first  quarter. 


7.  Shedi.  Sheds  shall  be  erected 
upon  all  jobs  where  found  necessary; 
but  where  there  are  no  sheds,  the  men 
shall  receiTe  6d.  per  day  above  their 
r^ular  wages. 


8.  Ifotice.  Should  any  of  these  roles 


S<MfB  RULBS  Of  TBB  OPEBATITB 
MaSOBS,    PlTBUSHBD    IB    A    ClBOULAB 

or  THB  Mastebs  dubikg  a  Stbikb  at 

HUDDEBBJIBLD,  IN  MaBCH,  1860,  AND 
THBSBIB  PBONOUKCBD  TO  BE  "  TOTALLT 
INAPPUOABLB  TO  THB  MaSTBBS,  OB 
THOSE  WITH  WHOM  THBT  COBTBACT 
IOB  WOBK." 

1.  That  we  commence  work  at  7 
o'clock  every  morning  throughout  the 
year.  That  a  day's  work  be  from  7 
A.X.  to  5.80  P.X. ;  and  on  Saturday 
the  work  to  cease  at  4  p.x.,  and  on  au 
days  (except  Saturday)  in  the  winter 
months,  from  the  12th  of  November  to 
the  14th  of  November,  at  6. 

2.  That  9.80  a.x.  be  the  starting 
point  for  three  quarters  of  a  day,  and 
1  P.M.  for  a  half  day's  work. 


8.  Current  Wages  for  eveijworking 
day  throughout  the  year  to  be  4f. 

4.  Wages  to  be  paid  every  Saturday, 
as  soon  as  work  ceases,  either  at  the 
employer's  office  or  on  the  work.  In 
no  case  at  a  public-house. 

5.  During  the  summer  months,  half 
an  hour  for  breakfast  and  an  hour  for 
dinner.  Dunng  the  winter  months, 
20minutesfor  breakfast  andM  minutes 
for  dinner. 

6.  No  master  to  sublet  any  mason's 
work ;  and  no  member  of  this  Society 
to  work  by  the  piece  or  sub-contract 
with  any  master  mason. 

No  member  to  work  more  than  six 
days  per  week,  except  at  jobbing,  or 
other  work  where  it  can  be  shown  that 
there  is  a  necessity  to  work  overtime ; 
in  which  case,  and  likewise  for  work 
on  Sunday,  they  shall  work  two  hours 
for  the  first  quarter*  and  be  paid  for 
work  after  that  time  at  the  rate  of  time 
and  a  half.  Overtime,  in  winter  to  be 
calculated  from  the  time  of  leaving  off 
vp  to  the  time  of  starting  on  the  job 
for  the  time  being. 

7.  In  yftfds,  or  on  jobs,  the  nature 
or  extent  of  which  render  the  demand 
reasonable,  sheds  shall  be  erected ;  the 
Society,  in  coigunction  with  the  mas- 
ten,  to  have  a  voice,  where  dispute 
exists  relative  to  the  erection  of  sheds. 
Anv  employer  not  acting  in  accordance 
witti  this  rule  to  pay  one-half  of  the 
tiiM  his  men  may  lose  in  e<*vtffqiifwi» 
thereof. 

8.  Either  party  wislung  to  make  any 
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require  to  be  altered,  three  months' no-  alteration  in  these  mles,  shall  give  az 
tioe  shall  be  giTen,  both  by  niasters  months*  notioe,  stating  the  nrntnrs  of 
and  men.  the  alterations.    The  notioe  to  expire 

between  the  Ist  of  May  and  the  1st  of 

Angost. 

The  chief  difference  between  these  two  sets  of  roles,  it  will  be 
observed,  consists  in  this :  that,  as  compared  with  Huddersfield 
masons,  the  Halifax  masons,  in  summer,  work  5  hours  more  per 
week  and  receive  3^.  more  wages  ;  and  in  winter  work  7}  hoars  more 
and  receive  Is.  more.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  the  &ct  that  one  set  of 
rules  was  sanctioned  by  the  Halifax  masters,  and  the  other  set  waa 
pronounced  by  the  Huddersfield  masters  to  be  totally  inapplicable, 
admits  of  several  solutions.  Either  it  is  only  the  points  of  difference 
that  constitute  the  total  inapplicability  of  the  Huddersfield  roles  ; 
or  both  rules  are  inapplicable,  and  the  ELalifiu  masters  moat  be 
supposed  to  have  granted  their  sanction  only  under  constraint ;  or 
both  sets  are  fair  rules,  and  the  Huddersfield  masters  took  unreason- 
able objection  to  theirs  ;  or,  lastly,  rules  which  were  fair  at  Wali^x 
in  March,  1859,  were  not  fair  at  Huddersfield  in  March,  1860. 

In  the  month  of  April  in  the  present  year,  the  Bradford  operatir» 
masons  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  master  buUders  : — 

To  the  Master  Builders  of  Bradford  and  its   Vteituiy. 

'^  Kino's  Head,  BaAnroBD,  April  10,  1860. 
^^  SiKs, — ^We,  the  operative  masons  of  Bradford  and  its  vicinity,  do 
ask  of  you  to  grant  us  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour  firam 
67}  to  61}  hours  per  week,  which  will  be  one  hour  less  in  each  day 
in  the  week,  the  same  to  commence  on  the  first  Monday  in  Jone  of 
the  present  year.  This  is  a  decision  of  a  general  meeting  held  oa 
the  2nd  of  April, — and  this  is  to  serve  as  a  notioe  of  the  iriitr 
Hoping  you  will  see  with  us,  and  grant  our  request, 

'*  We  remain,  yours  respectfully, 

"The  Operativs  Mjlsoks. 

'^  All  communications  to  be  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  Cohi- 
mittee.  King's  Head  Inn,  Westgate,  Bradford." 

And  on  the  11th  of  July  this  letter  was  succeeded  by  another  to 
the  following  effect :— r 

'*  Jyi9  11,  180QL 

''  Gentlemex, — We  have  heen  requested  by  some  of  our  emplojcfs 
to  urge  on  you  the  necessity  of  having  a  meeting  to  meet  tke 
operatives  previous  to  having  the  new  ^de  of  rules  for  Bradfiird 
printed. 

"  A  reply  will  oblige  yours, 

"  The  Operative  Masons  of  Bradvokd. 

••  Kiogrs  Head,  Westgate.** 

It  does  not  appear  whether  or  not  to  these  letters  any  reply,  m 
the  nature  of  a  formal  acknowledgment  such  as  would  have  been  a 
proper  act  of  consideration,  was  sent ;  nor  does  my  informatioaL 
enable  me  to  verify  the  allegation  of  the  operatives  that  they 
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distmct  warning  to  the  masters  that  the  Union  committee  would  sit 
fourteen  days .  to  receive  communications ;  but^  at  all  events,  no 
substantial  cpmmunication  was  made  by  the  masters  till  the  Slst  of 
July.  Still  there  is  nothing  to  show  any  real  disregard  on  their  part 
towards  the  demand  of  the  operatives,  for  on  that  day,  in  accordance 
with  a  resolution  carried  at  a  meeting  held  to  consider  the  means 
of  dealing  with  what  they  thought  an  excessive  and  inconvenient 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  to  8h.  35m.  per  diem,  they  offered, 
in  lieu  of  an  alteration  in  the  hours  of  labour,  an  advance  of  wages 
in  one  of  the  two  following  methods  : — ^Either,  time  being  kept  as 
before,  an  advance  of  Is.  per  week  to  be  paid  to  each  man  ;  or  the 
week's  work  to  consist  of  fifty-seven  hours,  work  on  Monday  begin- 
ning an  hour  later,  and  on  Saturday  closing  at  noon,  and  payment  to 
be  by  the  hour,  at  the  rate  of  6<f.  per  hour. 

This  offer  was,  to  judge  by  the  one  instance  before  me,  made  by 
each  master  to  his  own  men,  in  writing,  and  signed  by  him  ;  and, 
according  to  the  representation  of  an  employer,  it  would  have  been 
acceptable  to  the  minority  of  the  Union,  but,  at  the  dictation  of  their 
officers,  it  was  refused. 

The  masters  then,  either  singly  or  collectively,  made  a  second 
proposition,  this  time,  apparently,  to  the  Union  collectively,  viz., 
that  five  employers  and  five  employed  should  form  a  committee  to 
manage  the  difference,  with  power  to  choose  three  disinterested 
persons,  whose  decision  should  be  final. 

This  proposition  met  with  the  following  unwise  and  discourteous 
answer : — 

**LoBD  Nxucir  Inh,  Cow  Obksr  Ihh,  Haufaz, 

"Ji%81, 1860. 

*'  Sirs, — ^In  reply  to  your  letter  this  evening,  which  has  been  laid 
before  the  general  meeting,  we  beg  to  state  that  such  propositions 
cannot  be  entertained  now,  as  you  would  see  by  the  appeal  we  sent 
to  you,  that  a  committee  would  sit  fourteen  days  to  receive  any 
communications  you  might  think  proper  to  introduce,  and  as  no 
proposition  was  receiveid  during  that  time,  none  can  be  entertained, 
now.    Nothing  more  to  communicate. 

"  We  remain,  yours  respectfully, 

"The  Masons  of  Halifax^ 
•*  To  Messrs. ** 

The  result  of  this  difference  has  not  been  made  known  to  us.. 
The  only  further  remarks  that  here  suggest  themselves  are — 

1.  That  the  "  National  Association  of  Master  Builders  '*  offers  the 
rare,  if  not  unique,  instance  of  a  masters'  association  organized  into 
a  central  committee  and  local  branches,  and  in  this  respect,  con- 
ducting its  operations  on  exactly  the  same  principle  as  an  ordinary 
operatives'  trade  union. 

2.  That  the  "  West  Riding  Association  of  Master  Builders"  has 
a  "  black  list "  of  masters,  just  as  trade  unions  have  their  "  black 
lists  "  of  operatives. 
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3.  That  Hie  eperstive  masons  of  Bradford  and  Halilkx 
their  communicatioiiB  with  their  masters,  not  by  a  writing  aigaed 
with  their  own  names,  or  on  behalf  of  those  in  the  employ  of  tiie 
particular  master  to  whom  the  address  is  made,  but  by  a  men 
circular,  signed  "  The  Operatives  of  Bradford,"  or,  **  The  Open- 
tives  of  Halifax,''  and  sent  round  to  the  several  masters.  This 
course  cannot  be  recommended.  A  master  has  a  right  to  com- 
plain, if  his  men  do  not  give  him  the  opportunity  of  treating  with 
them  directly  ;  and  the  operatives  may  suffer  from  it,  for  the  validitj 
of  such  a  circular  to  found  a  legal  notice  will,  as  appears  fixMn  tfaie 
report  on  the  chain  makers,  be  sdways  open  to  question.* 

♦  Sup.  pp.  154, 155. 
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The  statutes  which  in  former  times  had  i^  direct  bearing  upon  the 
law  of  "  strikes  "  were : — 

(1.)  Those  fixing  the  rate  of  wages  which  workmen  should 
receive,  the  hours  of  their  work,  or  the  periods  of  their  hiring. 

(2.)  Those  prohibiting  workmen  from  entering  into  agreements 
amongst  themselTes,  either  for  the  purpose  of  adyancing  &e  rate  of 
their  wages,  or  determining  any  other  terms  upon  which  thej  should 
employ  their  labour. 

As  the  rate  of  wages,  fixed  by  statute,  was  in  every  case  the 
maximum  rate  which  either  the  masters  might  give  or  workmen 
receive,  so  long  as  such  legal  rate  existed,  a  demand  by  either  one  or 
more  workmen  of  wages  above  the  legal  rate  was  a  contempt  of  the 
statute  law.  The  earlier  statutes  against  combinations  then  may  be 
regarded  as  being  subsidiary  only  to  the  stintutes  fixing  the  rate  of 
wages. 

The  practice  of  fixing  the  rate  of  wages  by  statute  commenced 
in  the  year  1350. 

It  appears  from  the  history  of  the  first  statute  of  labourers,  as 
well  as  from  the  express  words  of  the  Legislature,  that  it  was 
enacted  with  the  direct  object  of  compelling  the  labourer  to  accept 
lower  wages  than  he  would  otherwise  have  been  able  to  obtain. 

A  great  plague  having  diminished  the  numbers  of  the  labouring 
class,  the  survivors  claimed  to  benefit  by  the  absence  of  former  com* 
petition,  and  to  enjoy  some  advance  of  wages.  This,  however,  was 
at  once  prevented.  An  ordinance  of  the  Government,  which  was 
afterwards  confirmed  by  the  25th  £d.  IIL  c.  2,  prohibited  workmen 
from  taking  any  higher  wages  than  those  which  were  customary  before 
the  plague.     The  preamble  to  this  statute  is  as  follows : — 

"  Whereas  late  against  the  malice  of  servants  which  were  idle, 
and  not  willing  to  work  after  the  pestilence  without  taking  excessive 
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wages,  it  was  ordained  that  such  manner  of  servants,  as  well  men 
and  women,  should  be  bound  to  servo,  receiving  salary  or  wa^ 
accustomed,  in  places  where  they  ought  to  serve,  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  the  reign  of  the  king  that  now  is,  or  five  or  six  years  before 
{i.e,  before  the  plague)  ;  and  that  the  same  servants  refusing  to  serre 
should  be  punished  by  imprisonment  of  their  bodies ;  and  fbrasmucl 
as  it  is  given  the  king  to  understand  in  this  present  Parliament  that 
the  said  servants,  having  no  regard  to  the  said  ordinance  bat  their 
ease  and  singular  covetise,  do  withdraw  themselves  to  serve  great 
men  and  other  unless  they  have  living  and  wages  to  the  doable  and 
treble  of  that  they  were  wont  to  take  the  said  twentieth  jemr  before, 
to  the  great  damage  of  the  great  men  and  impoverishing  of  all  the 
commonalty,  Wherefore,"  &c. 

It  was  by  this  statute  enacted  (1)  that  labourers  in  husbandry 
should  not  take  more  than  a  certain  sum,  and  that  they  should  be 
hired  for  certain  times,  and  that  twice  in  every  year  they  should  be 
sworn  to  obey  the  statute ;  any  labourer  disobeying  the  statute  to  br 
put  in  the  stocks  for  three  days ;  (2)  that  carpenters,  maaon^,  aad 
other  workmen  in  the  building  trades,  should  work  for  certain  wagfs 
during  the  summer,  and  for  less  during  the  winter;  and  that  all 
workmen  and  artificers  should  obey  the  statute  on  peril  of  fine  and 
imprisonment  at  the  discretion  of  the  justices. 

This  power  of  imprisonment  was  afterwards  restricted  to  fif^eea 
days. 

The  next  statute,  viz.  the  34th  Ed.  m.  c.  9,  was  directed  especiallT 
against  workmen  belonging  to  the  building  trade.  Their  emglojBwn  * 
being  necessarily  precarious,  it  seems  that  they  had  objectra  to  '^ 
hired  by  the  day  at  no  higher  wages  than  those  of  other  day  lahoar- 
ers,  and  had  been  combining  in  order  to  obtain  better  terms  tha? 
those  which  the  Legislature  thought  proper  to  allow  them.  Th^ 
is  the  first  statute  expressly  prohibiting  combinations  of  woriLnifv. 
It  enacts — 

"  That  carpenters  and  masons  take  from  henceforth  wages  br  th* 
day,  and  not  by  the  week,  nor  in  other  manner ;  and  that  the  rhu ' 
masters  of  carpenters  and  masons  take  four  pence  by  the  day,  and  ti  * 
others  three  pence  or  two  pence  according  as  they  be  worth.      Ar 
that  all  alliances  and  covines  of  masons  and  carpenterR,  and  o  i- 
gregations,  chapters,  ordinances,  and  oaths  betwixt  them,  made  or  t 
be  made,  shall  be  henceforth  void  and  wholly  annulled ;  so  that  evr7 
mason  and  carpenter,  of  what  condition  that  he  be,  shall  be  cw^ 
pelled  by  his  master  to  whom  he  serveth  to  do  every  work  tkat  '. 
him  pertaineth  to  do ;  but  it  shall  be  lawful  to  every  lord  or  oth^  '  ■ 
make  bargain  or  covenant  of  their  work  in  gross  with  such  laboon-^ 
or  artificers  when  please  them,"  &c. 

It  appears  that  the  rate  of  daily  wages  appointed  by  this  statvti: :  ■' 
the  master  workmen  in  these  trades  was  less  than  that  appoiiifet*<!  * 
the  former  statute  (25th  Ed.  III.  c.  2)  for  the  higher  class  of  a^r- 
cultural  labourers.  By  that  statute  a  mower  was  to  take  five  prw 
by  the  day,  a  reaper  two  pence  or  three  pence. 
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In  1405,  by  7th  Hen.  IV.  c.  17,  the  "  good  "  statutes  (viz.  the  25th 
£d.  in.  c.  2,  and  a  statute  of  Richard  U.  forbidding  labourers  in 
husbandry  to  use  their  bows  and  arrows  except  on  Sundays)  were 
ordained  to  be  kept  in  all  points  and  put  in  due  execution. 

The  3rd  Hen.  YL  c.  18  shows  an  attempt  to  prevent  combinations 
amongst  workmen  in  the  building  trades  by  making  it  a  capital  offence 
to  organize  such  combinations,  and  subjecting  workmen  who  should 
take  part  in  them  to  an  indefinite  term  of  imprisonment.  The  pre- 
amble to  this  statute  is  as  follows : — 

''  Whereas,  by  the  yearly  congregations  and  confederacies  made  by 
the  masons  in  their  general  chapters,  the  good  course  and  effect  of  the 
statute  of  labourers  be  openly  violated  and  broken  in  subversion  of 
the  law,  and  to  the  great  damage  of  the  commons,'*  &c. ;  therefore 
it  was  by  this  statute  enacted,  that  such  chapters,  &c.,  should  not  be 
thereafter  holden ;  and,  **  that  if  any  such  be  made,  that  they  that 
cause  the  same  to  be  holden,  being  convict,  should  be  adjudged  for 
felons ;  and  that  all  other  persons  that  should  come  to  such  chapters 
should  be  punished  by  imprisonment  and  fine,"  &c. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  this  statute  prohibits  the  com- 
binations of  masons  on  the  ground  that  they  interfered  with  the 
operation  of  the  statute  of  labourers. 

In  1444,  the  general  rate  of  wages  for  all  ordinary  workmen  was 
again  fixed  by  the  23rd  Hen.  VI.  c.  12. 

In  1549  was  passed  the  first  statute  prohibiting  workmen  generally 
from  entering  into  agreements  amongst  themselves  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  their  work  shoidd  be  conducted. 

The  preamble  to  the  2nd  and  3rd  Edw.  VI.  c.  15  is  as  follows : — 

"  Forasmuch  as  of  late  divers  sellers  of  victuals,  not  contented 
with  moderate  and  reasonable  gain,  but  minding  to  have  so  much  as 
list  them,  have  conspired  and  covenanted  together  to  sell  their  victuals 
at  unreasonable  prices,  and  likewise  artificers,  handicraftsmen,  and 
labourers  have  made  confederacies  and  promises  not  only  that  they 
should  not  meddle  with  one  another's  work,  and  perform  and  finish 
that  one  hath  begun,  but  also  to  constitute  and  appoint  how  much 
work  they  shall  do  in  a  day,  and  what  hours  and  times  they  shall 
work,  contrary  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm,  and  to  the 
great  hurt  and  impoverishment  of  the  king's  revenue,"  &c.  There- 
fore it  enacts  (with  regard  to  the  workmen)  that  if  any  artificers, 
labourers,  &c.,  should  conspire,  covenant,  or  promise  together  that 
they  should  not  make  nor  do  their  works  but  at  a  certain  rate,  &c. ; 
or  should  not  work  but  at  certain  hours  and  time,  &c.,  they  shoidd 
forfeit  for  the  first  offence  £10,  or  else  should  suffer  for  the  same 
ofience  twenty  days'  imprisonment ;  for  the  second  offence  £20,  or  the 
pillory ;  for  the  third  offence  £40,  or  the  pillory,  loss  of  one  ear,  &c.* 

*  It  is  clear  from  this  statute  that  the  Legislature  of  1549  did  not  consider  that 
combinations  of  workmen  to  control  their  employers  in  these  matters  were  offenoes 
at  common  law ;  if  th^  had  been,  worlonen  would  have  been  already  liable  to  a 
much  severer  punishment  than  that  imposed  by  this  statute. 
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This  section  continued  to  be  the  only  general  enactment 
associations  of  workmen  for  these  purposes  until  1799. 

Bj  the  fourth  section  it  was  intended  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice 
on  the  part  of  associations  of  masons,  &C.9  in  different  towns,  of  pre* 
▼enting  other  workmen  inyading  their  local  monopc^es ;  bj  it  aU 
persons  were  forbidden  "  to  interrupt,  deny,  let  or  diatorb  anj  aoch 
workmen  coming  to  dwell  and  work  in  their  towns." 

This  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  to  compel  workmen  to 
adopt  free-trade  principles,  against  their  own  immediate  intereats^ 
was  unsuccessful.  The  next  year  the  City  of  London  appealed 
against  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  drive  away  their  eraftonen 
and  artificers,  and  impoverish  the  city.  By  the  3rd  and  4th  Ed.  YI. 
c.  21  accordingly,  this  enactment  was  "  utterly  made  void  for  eTC." 

This  last  statute  may  be  regarded  as  an  express  recognition  fay  the 
Legislature  of  the  practice  of  "  striking  "  against  strange  worknMO.  It 
is  true  that  the  object  for  which  such  exclusion  was  expresaly  allaved, 
was  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  workmen  themselves,  bat  for  that  d 
the  towns  in  which  they  resided.  But  it  is  evident  that  at  tlua  that 
such  a  proceeding  was  not  regarded  as  a  criminal  ofience,  eitlier  ae  4 
conspiracy  at  common  law  or  even  aa  a  conspiracy  to  obstmet  the 
operation  of  existing  statutes. 

It  appears,  however,  that  about  this  time  the  Legislature  began  u> 
consult  the  interests  of  the  workmen,  as  well  as  ti^ose  of  the  other 
classes.  By  another  statute  passed  in  this  year,  en^iloyers  in  oeffiain 
trades  were  forbidden  to  hire  their  journeymen  for  any  period  leas 
than  a  quarter  of  a  year  ;  and  ten  years  afterwards  was  passed  ^ 
important  statute,  viz.  5th  £liz.  c.  4,  which  established  mn  entxrelj 
new  system  for  regulating  both  the  price  of  labour  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  should  be  employed  in  every  department  of  the  Ummt* 
market.  The  object  and  policy  of  this  statute  appears  ttom.  tfas 
preamble.     It  states  that : — 

*'  As  the  many  laws  which  were  then  in  existence  for  the  labi^ 
of  wages  and  regulating  the  hiring  of  workmen,  althoug^h  for  tke 
most  part  good,  yet  could  not  be  fully  carried  out  without  the  gtiit 
grief  and  burden  of  the  poor  labourer  and  hired  man  ;  its  object 
was  to  reduce  the  substance  of  these  laws  into  one,  and  to  fffescribr 
a  uniform  order  concei*ning  the  wages  and  orders  of  apprentiee^ 
servants,  and  labourers;  that  thereby  idleness  might  be  benifthru> 
husbandry  advanced,  and  a  convenient  proportion  of  wages 
to  the  hired  servant  both  in  time  of  scarcity  and  in  time  of 

This  statute  is  generally  known  as  the  statute  of  apprent 
its  enactments  which  were  most  frequently  brought  into  notice 
those  which  made  it  necessary  for  every  workman  to  have 
apprenticeship  of  seven  years  in  that  trade  in  which  he 
employment.  As  employers  were  restricted  in  the  number  of  appren- 
tices which  they  might  employ,  these  enactments  had  the  efirci  c* 
securing  to  the  workmen  of  almost  every  trade  those 
which  in  many  cases  have  been  the  objects  of  *'  strikes.^ 

By  the  third  section  it  was  enacted  that  the  workmen  in  a 
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number  of  trades,  inoladhig  tailorB,  shoemakers,  cloth  weavers,  cutlers^ 
hatmakers,  &c.,  should  not  be  hired  for  any  t^rm  less  than  one  jear. 

By  the  fourth  section  persons  who  had  worked  for  three  years  in 
any  of  these  trades,  and  not  otherwise  privileged,  were  compelled  to 
accept  employment  ^*  upon  request  made  by  any  person  using  the  art 
or  mystery  wherein  the  person  so  required  had  been  exercised.*' 

By  other  sections  labourers  in  husbandry  were  compelled  to  work, 
and  rules  were  laid  down  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  should  be  hired; 

By  the  fifteenth  section  a  most  elaborate  scheme  was  established  (by 
the  1st  James  I.  cap.  6,  declared  to  apply  to  all  artificers  and  work- 
mexi  whatsoever)  by  which  the  wages  of  labour  were  to  be  fixed 
every  year  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  at  the  Easter  quarter  sessions  ; 
the  rate  so  fixed  was  to  be  afterwards  published  by  royal  proclama- 
tion in  every  market  town. 

By  the  eighteenth  section,  any  master  giving  more  than  the  legal 
rate,  was  subjected  to  ten  days'  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  £6.  And 
by  the  nineteenth,  any  workman  taking  higher  wages  than  those 
appointed,  was  subjected  to  imprisonment  for  twenty-one  days. 

This  system  continued  to  be  part  of  the  statute  law  until  1813, 
when  it  was  abolished  by  the  53rd  Greo.  III.  c.  40  ;  but  it  having 
been  considered  to  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates  whether 
they  should  appoint  a  rate,  so  far  as  regarded  the  wages  of  the  higher 
classes  of  workmen,  it  seems  that  in  the  exercise  of  this  discretion, 
they  had  long  before  that  date  ceased  to  fix  the  wages  of  any  other 
workmen  than  those  employed  in  agriculture. 

In  1776,  Adam  Smith  writes  as  follows  with  regard  to  the  practice 
affixing  wages  by  law  : — 

''I  shall  conclude  with  observing,  that  though  anciently  it  was 
ased  to  rate  wages  first  by  general  laws  extending  over  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  afterwards  by  particular  orders  of  justices  of  the  peace 
in  every  particular  county,  both  these  practices  have  now  gone 
entirely  into  disuse. 

'*  Whenever  the  Legislature  attempts  to  regulate  the  differences 
between  maaters  and  workmen,  its  counsellors  are  always  the 
masters."* 

It  is  probable  that  the  higher  classes  of  workmen,  as  well  as  their 
employers,  had,  even  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  found  it  of 
no  advantage  to  pay  any  regard  to  the  justices'  assessment. 

It  appears,  however,  from  the  Report  of  the  Journeymen  Tailors 
of  Cambridge,  f  that  in  the  year  1726,  the  wages  of  journeymen 
tailors  had  been  fixed  at  2s.  per  diem.  In  the  year  1742,  Dalton, 
in  his  '*  Country  Justice,"  %  recommends  that  the  "  Constable's 
Seseions,"  which  were  held  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  the  rates 
of  wages  for  the  year  under  the  statute,  should  be  better  attended 
by  workmen  aa  well  as  employers. 

In  1811,  certain  journeymen  millers  in  Kent  presented  a  petition 

*  Weiath  of  Nations,  Book  I.  cap.  x.  f  8  Mod.  Hep.  p.  11. 

t  P.  141. 
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to  the  justices  at  Quarter  Sessions,  stating  that  their  wages  w««  too 
low,  and  requesting  them  to  exercise  the  powers  given  them  by  the 
iSfteenth  section  of  the  Statute  of  Elizaheth,  and  make  a  rate  of  wagUL 
The  justices  refused  to  hear  the  petition.  The  legality'  of  their  re- 
fusal was  afterwards  discussed  on  motion  for  a  writ  of  mandiunos. 
Lord  EUenborough  decided  that  although  the  power  of  rating*wages 
given  by  the  Statute  of  Elizabeth  had  been  only  acted  upon  with 
regard  to  labourers  in  husbandry,  yet  that  the  justices  were  em- 
powered to  &X.  the  wages  of  all  workmen,  by  virtue  of  the  Ist  Jaiw»  L 
c.  6,  and  the  16th  Car.  I.  c.  4,  and  accordingly  granted  a  rule  abso- 
lute for  a  writ  of  mandamus  to  compel  the  justices  to  hear  the 
petition,  but  to  exercise  their  own  discretion  as  to  making  a  tmte. 
It  appears  that  the  justices  heard  the  petition,  but  refused  to  make 
the  rate.* 

While,  then,  this  system  of  rating  wages  continued  to  be  part  of 
the  statute  law,  while  masters  were  liable  to  ten  days'  imprisonmnit 
for  giving  wages  above  the  legal  rate,  and  while  all  workmen  were 
commanded  to  accept  employment  when  offered  them  according  to 
the  regulations  of  the  statute,  no  "strike"  could  take  place  eithf-r 
for  an  advance  of  wages,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  without  a  direct 
violation  of  the  statute  law;  and  any  agreement  or  combination  mmao^ 
workmen  to  control  their  employers  in  the  conduct  of  tbeir  trade 
might  be  regarded  as  a  conspiracy  to  obstruct  or  oppose  the  opera- 
tion of  this  statute  and  other  statutes  which  were  passed  ^tbe 
purpose  of  regulating  the  employment  of  labour  in  partictibr 
trades. 

But  during  the  last  century,  manufacturing  trades  began  to  asvune 
a  very  different  character  to  that  which  they  bore  at  the  time  of  the 
Statute  of  Elizabeth,  and  previously.  Instead  of  a  master  and  a 
few  apprentices  and  journeymen  standing  in  an  intimate  relation  to 
each  other,  an  establishment  now  began  to  consist  of  a  capitalist  amJ 
a  vast  number  of  workmen,  connected  with  each  other  only  by  short 
hirings,  and  opposed  to  each  other  by  their  many  conflicting  in- 
terests. This  state  of  things  necessarily  both  induced  and  enabled 
workmen  more  than  ever  to  associate  together  for  the  purpones  of 
protecting  or  advancing  their  interests  against  those  of  their  employ- 
ers, which  at  the  same  time  an  advance  in  knowledge  and  inteiln 
gence  rendered  them  more  capable  of  ascertaining.  It  appears,  tber. 
that  when  combinations  of  workmen  became  more  fV^uent  ai>i 
more  important,  whatever  power  the  criminal  court  might  alra^lT 
possess  to  deal  with  such  proceedings,  it  was  thought  either  too  tra- 
certain  or  too  dilatory  for  the  nature  of  the  subject;  and  accordingH. 
as  "strikes"  occurred  in  particular  trades,  the  Legislature  was  calM 
upon  to  apply  some  more  effectual  remedy.  Thus,  many  statvtet 
were  passed  during  the  last  century  for  the  protection  of  the  emplnj* 
ers  in  different  trades.  These  statutes,  generally  called  the 
bination  laws,"  prohibited  all  agreements  or  associations  of 

*  B.  V,  Jtutices  of  Kent,  14  East,  8d6. 
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for  the  purpose  of  adyancing  wages,  or  controlling  their  masters  in 
the  management  and  regulation  of  their  business,  and  empowered  the 
magistrate  to  convict  summarily,  and  punish  with  imprisonment  for 
two  or  three  months,  anj  workman  who  should  take  part  in  them. 

In  the  second  section  of  the  present  statute,  bj  which  they  are 
repealed,  these  statutes  and  enactments  are  enumerated.  Thej 
difiered  from  each  other  in  little  more  than  the  denomination  of 
workmen  against  whom  thej  were  directed;  while  it  might  be 
inferred  from  this  piecemeal  legislation,  that  combination  was  a 
greater  ofience  in  some  trades  than  in  others,  and  in  some  trades  no 
ofience  at  all. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  however,  the  Legis- 
lature had  not  only  discovered  that  strikes  were  common  to  almost 
every  trade,  but  had  also  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
difierent  purposes  for  which  they  were  employed,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  conducted  and  supported.  Accordingly,  in  the 
year  1800,  a  statute  (40th  Greo.  III.  c.  106)  was  directed  against  all 
associations  of  workmen  for  any  of  these  purposes. 

By  the  first  section  of  this  statute  all  agreements  between  journey- 
men and  workmen  for  obtaining  an  advance  of  wages  for  themselves 
or  other  workmen,  or  for  lessening  the  hours  of  work,  or  for  pre- 
venting or  hindering  any  person  from  employing  whomsoever  he 
should  think  proper  to  employ,  or  for  controlling  or  in  any  way 
affecting  any  person  carrying  on  any  manufacture  in  the  conduct  or 
management  Uiereof,  were  thereby  made  and  declared  to  be  illegal. 

By  the  second  section,  one  justice  of  the  peace  was  empowered  to 
convict  summarily,  and  impose  two  months'  imprisonment  upon  work- 
men who  should  enter  into  any  such  agreement. 

By  the  third  section,  the  same  punishment  was  imposed  upon 
workmen  who  should  by  giving  money,  or  by  x>ersuasion,  solicitation, 
or  intimidation,  or  any  other  means  wilfully  and  maliciously  endea- 
vour to  prevent  any  unhired  workman  from  hiring  himself,  or  hired 
workman  from  continuing  in  his  employ,  or  who  should  prevent  any 
master  from  employing  such  workman  as  he  should  think  proper,  or 
who  being  hired  should  without  any  just  cause  refuse  to  work  with 
any  other  journeyman  or  workman. 

By  other  sections,  further  provisions  were  made  with  regard  to  the 

funds  obtained  by  workmen  to  support  them  during  their  "  strikes." 

This  elaborate  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  to  prevent 

''strikes''  was  its  last.     Experience  soon  showed  that  such  laws 

were  not  only  useless,  but  pernicious.     .     •     . 

It  was  not,  however,  until  1824  that  the  combination  laws  were 
repealed.  In  that  year  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  laws  relating  to  workmen  and  artisans. 
They  returned  the  following  report  with  reference  to  this  part  of 
the  subject : — 

(1.)  "  That  it  appears  by  the  evidence  before  the  committee,  that 
combinations  of  workmen  have  taken  place  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  often  to  a  great  extent,  to  raise  and  keep  up  their  wages, 
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to  regulate  their  hours  of  workings  and  to  impoae  reBtrictioos  m 
their  maaters  respecting  apin^ntices  or  others  whom  thej  mi^ 
think  proper  to  employ ;  and  that  at  the  time  the  evidence  was  talui, 
combinations  were  in  existence^  attended  with  strikes  or  suspensiea 
of  work ;  and  the  laws  have  not  hitherto  been  effectual  to  prevent 
such  combinations. 

(2.)  ^'  That  serious  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  acts  of  violenoe^  with 
strikes  of  the  workmen,  often  for  very  long  periods,  have  taken 
in  consequence  of  and  arising  out  of  the  combinations  of 
and  have  been  attended  with  loss  to  both  masters  and  worl 
with  considerable  inconvenience  and  injury  to  the  community. 

(3.)  "  That  the  masters  have  often  combined  to  lower  the  ratta  of 
their  workmen's  wages,  as  well  to  resist  a  demand  for  an  incrett, 
and  to  regulate  their  hours  of  working,  and  sometimes  to  dtnchMge 
their  workmen,  who  would  not  consent  to  the  conditions  uifei^  to 
them,  which  have  been  followed  by  suspension  of  work,  riotooa  pfo- 
oeedings,  and  acts  of  violence. 

(4.)  '*  That  prosecutions  have  frequently  been  carried  on  nnder  te 
statute  and  conunon  law  against  the  workmen,  and  many  of  tfaos 
have  suffered  different  periods  of  imprisonment  for  combining  aaA 
con^iring  to  raise  their  wages,  or  to  resist  their  reduction,  and  to 
regulate  their  hours  of  working. 

(5.y^  That  several  instances  have  been  stated  to  the  comniittee;  ot 
prosecutions  against  masters  for  combining  to  lower  wages,  and  to 
regulate  the  hours  of  working,  but  no  instance  has  been  addacad  of 
any  master  having  been  punished  for  that  o^noe. 

(6.)  '^  That  the  laws  hieive  not  only  not  been  efficient  to 
combinations  either  of  masters  or  workmen,  but  on  the 
have,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  both  parties,  had  a  tendency  to  jko- 
duce  mutual  irritation  and  distrust,  and  to  give  a  violent  chaancfta' 
to  the  combinations,  and  to  render  them  highly  dangerooa  te  the 
peace  of  the  community. 

(7.)  **  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  ninatan 
workmen  should  be  freed  from  such  restrictions  as  regards  the 
of  wages,  and  hours  of  working,  and  left  at  perfect  liberty  to 
such  agreements  as  they  may  mutually  think  proper. 

(8.)  **  That  therefore  the  statute  laws  that  into^re  in  tfua  par- 
ticulsJT  should  be  repealed ;  and  also  th$  ewi^mon  /ow,  » 
a  peaceable  meeting  of  masters  or  workmen  may  be  promeuted 
cotupiractfy  should  be  altered. 

(9.)  "  That  the  committee  regret  to  find  from  the  eridenoo 
societies,  legally  enrolled  as  benefit  societies,  have  been  freqaeatlj 
made  the  cloak  under  which  funds  have  been  raised  for  the 
of  combinations  and  strikes  attended  with  acts  of  violence  or 
tion;  and  without  recommending  any  specific  course,  they 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  frequent  perversion  of 
institutions  from  their  avowed  and  legitimate  objects. 

(10.)  "  That  the  practice  of  settling  disputes  by  arbitration 
masters  and  workmen  has  been  attended  with  good  efibeta ;  and  it  in 
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daainible  that  the  laws  which  direct  and  regulate  arbitration  should 
be  consolidated,  amended,  and  made  applicable  to  all  trades. 

(11.)  "  That  it  is  absolutely  neoessarj,  when  repealing  the  combi- 
nation laws,  to  enact  such  a  law  as  may  efficiently,  and  hy  mmmary 
process  J  punish  either  workmen  or  masters  who  hy  threat^  iniimida^ 
tian^  or  acts  of  violence^  should  interfere  with  the  perfect  freedom 
which  ought  to  be  allowed  to  each  partj,  of  employing  his  labour  or 
capital  in  the  manner  he  may  deem  most  advantageous/'* 

The  5th  Geo.  IV.  c«  95  is  very  important  as  showing  the  policy 
and  efBdct  of  the  present  statute  (6th  Greo.  IV.  c.  129),  which  was 
substituted  for  it  in  the  following  year,  and  which  was  stated  to 
have  been  framed  on  the  same  principle.  The  preamble  to  the  5th 
Greo.  IV.  cap.  95,  is  as  follows  : — 

**  Whereas,  it  is  expedient  that  the  laws  relative  to  the  combina- 
tions of  workmen,  and  to  the  fixing  of  the  wages  of  labour,  should 
be  repealed,  and  certain  combinations  of  workmen  should  be  exempted 
from  punishment,  and  that  the  attempt  to  deter  workmen  from  work 
should  be  punished  in  a  summary  manner.  Therefore,"  &c. 

By  the  first  section  all  the  statutes  against  combinations  of  work- 
men are  repealed. 

By  the  second  section  it  was  enacted, — That  journeymen,  woriL- 
men,  or  other  persons,  who  should  enter  into  any  combination  to 
obtain  an  advance,  or  to  fix  the  rate  of  wages,  or  to  lessen  or  alter  the 
hours  or  duration  of  time  of  working,  or  to  decrease  the  quantity  of 
w(Nrk,  or  to  induce  another  to  depart  from  his  service  befiMre  the  end 
of  the  time  or  term  for  which  he  was  hired,  or  to  quit  or  return  his 
work  before  the  same  should  be  finished,  or,  not  being  hired,  to  refuse 
to  enter  into  work  or  employment,  or  to  regulate  the  mode  of  carry- 
ing on  any  manu&cture,  trade,  or  business,  or  the  management 
thereof,  should  not  therefore  be  subject  or  liable  to  any  indictment 
or  prosecution  for  conspiracy,  or  to  any  other  criminal  information 
or  punishment  whatever  under  the  statute  law. 

By  the  third  section  it  was  enacted, — That  if  any  person,  by  vio* 
lence  to  the  person  or  property^  by  threat  or  by  intimidation^  should 
wilfblly  or  maliciously  force  another  to  depart  from  his  hiring  or 
work  before  the  end  of  the  time  or  term  for  which  he  is  hired,  or 
return  his  work  before  the  same  should  be  finished,  or  damnify,  spoil, 
or  destroy  any  machinery,  or  prevent  any  person  not  being  hired 
from  accepting  any  work  or  employment :  or  if  any  person  should 
wilfully  or  maliciously  use  or  employ  violence  towards  the  person  or 
property,  threats  or  intimidation  towards  another  on  account  of  his 
not  complying  with,  or  conforming  to,  any  rules,  orders,  resolutions, 
or  reg^ulations  made  to  obtain  an  advance  of  wages,  or  to  lessen  or 
alter  the  hours  of  working,  or  to  decrease  the  quantity  of  work,  or 
to  regulate  the  mode  of  carrying  on  any  raanufiMture,  trade,  or  busi- 
ness, or  the  management  thereof,  or  if  any  person  by  violence,  &c., 
should  wilfully  or  maliciously  fi>rce  any  master  or  mistress,  manufac* 

•  See  Pari.  Deb.  N.S.  vol.  zi.  p.  811. 
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turer,  his  or  her  foreman  or  agent,  to  make  any  alterations  in  thdr 
mode  of  regulating,  managing,  conducting,  or  carrying  on  theit 
manufacture,  trade,  or  business  :  Every  person  so  offending,  or  cutt- 
ing, procuring,  aiding,  abetting  or  assisting  in  such  offence,  bein^ 
convicted  thereof  in  manner  thereinafter  mentioned,  should  be  im- 
prisoned only,  or  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labour,  for  any  time 
not  exceeding  two  calendar  months. 

The  language  of  this  statute  clearly  showed  its  object  and  policy. 
It  was  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  to  relieve  workmen  from 
all  liability  to  punishment  for  merely  engaging  in  combinations  or 
strikes,  such  liability  having  been  considered  to  be  the  cause  of  those 
outrages  and  violent  proceedings  which  workmen  had  so  often  re- 
sorted to  when  disputes  arose,  either  between  them  and  their  mas- 
ters, or  between  them  and  their  fellow-workmen.  Acoord'mglj, 
notwithstanding  the  statement  in  the  preamble,  that  it  was  the 
object  of  the  statute  to  prevent  workmen  deterring  other  worbna 
from  work,  they  are  yet  expressly  permitted,  by  the  second  scctioD, 
to  enter  into  combinations  to  induce  others  to  depart  from  their  ^• 
vice,  &c.,  or  to  refuse  to  enter  into  work,  &c.  The  object  of  the 
insertion  of  this  clause  must  have  been  to  allow  workmen  to  "  strib 
against "  other  workmen,  rather  than  that  they  should  *'  deter  tko 
from  work  "  by  the  employment  of  those  means  to  prevent  whidi 
summary  powers  of  punishment  were  given  to  the  magistrates  by 
the  third  section. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  the  Legislature  changed  its  policy  v»i 
removed  those  prohibitions  to  which  associations  of  workmen  bid 
formerly  been  subjected,  than  ^*  strikes"  on  a  large  scale,  and  obsti- 
nately conducted,  immediately  occurred  in  various  parts  oftbt 
country.  Workmen  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  take  the  hint  gi^^ 
them,  and  to  indulge  freely  in  the  exercise  of  their  new  powers 
The  Legislature  was  terrified  at  what  seemed  to  be  the  consequent 
of  their  own  act,  and  the  following  year  it  again  took  the  subject  inti- 
consideration,  now  become  a  more  difficult  subject  for  legislation 
than  ever.  At  first  it  seemed  almost  inclined  to  go  back  to  tk 
policy  of  former  times,  and  to  re-enact  the  old  combination  Uvn 
But  towards  the  end  of  the  session  the  panic  had  subsided.  I^ 
liberal  policy  of  the  preceding  year  survived  the  trial,  and  all  pait^c^ 
were  contented  with  a  reproduction  of  the  statute  of  that  year,  wit: 
some  alterations  in  its  shape  and  intended  effect. 

Mr.  Wallace,  who  introduced  the  bill,  thus  states  in  what  ma&fi)< 
and  to  what  extent  the  present  statute  (6th  Greo.  lY.  c.  129)  «>* 
intended  to  differ  in  its  effect  from  the  5th  Geo.  IV.  c.  95 : — 

*'  He  was  no  friend  to  the  combination  laws;  but  he  wished  tk^ 
the  common  law  as  it  stood  before  should  be  again  (nought  ^ 
force ;  this  he  believed  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpotf 
— The  principle  of  the  bill  now  before  the  House  was  to  vo^ 
all  associations  illegal,  excepting  those  for  the  purpose  of  fettlic^ 
such  amount  of  wages  as  would  be  a  fair  remuneration  for  the  work- 
men.    He  knew  it  had  been  objected  that  this  was  not  enough,  ^  Ci 
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he  thought  it  was  safer  to  point  out  the  description  of  association 
that  was  legal  than  to  specify  all  which  were  illegal,  in  doing  which 
there  was  great  danger  either  of  putting  in  too  much,  or  of  leaving 
out  something  which  might  be  necessary.  The  bill  of  last  year  was 
the  same  in  principle  as  this  ;  but  it  went  a  little  further,  and  this, 
he  apprehended,  was  the  cause  of  the  inconvenience  now  universallj 
felt."  ♦ 

The  preamble  to  the  present  statute  is  as  follows : — 
(1.)  ^'  Whereas  an  act  was  passed  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament, 
intituled,  &c.,  by  which  act  various  statutes  and  parts  of  statutes 
relating  to  combinations  among  workmen  for  fixing  the  wages  of 
labour,  and  for  regulating  or  controlling  the  mode  of  carrying  on 
any  manufacture,  &c.,  were  repealed,  &c.,  and  whereas  the  provi- 
sions of  the  said  act  have  not  been  found  effectual :  (2.)  and  whereas 
such  combinations  are  injurious  to  trade  and  commerce,  dangerous 
to  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  and  especially  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  all  who  are  concerned  in  them  :  (3.)  and  whereas  it  is 
expedient  to  make  ftirther  provision,  as  well  for  the  security  and 
personal  freedom  of  individual  workmen  in  the  disposal  of  their 
skill  and  labour,  as  for  the  security  of  the  property  and  persons  of 
masters  and  employers^  and  for  that  purpose  to  repeal  the  said  act, 
and  to  enact  other  provisions  and  regulations  in  lieu  thereof:  be 
it  therefore  enacted,"  ^c. 

By  the  first  section,  the  5th  6#d.  IV.  c.  95  is  repealed. 
By  the  second  section  is  re-enacted  that  section  of  the  former  act 
by  which  all  the  statutes  against  combinations  of  workmen  were 
repealed. 

The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  sections  are  as  follows  : 
III.  '*  And  be  it  further  enacted  that  from  and  after  the  passing 
of  this  act,  (1.)  if  any  person  shall  by  violence  to  the  person  or  pro- 
perty, or  by  threats,  or  by  intimidation,  or  by  molesting,  or  in  any 
way  obstructing  another,  force  or  endeavour  to  force  any  journey- 
man, manufacturer,  workman,  or  other  person  hired  or  employed  in 
any  manufacture,  trade,  or  business,  to  depart  from  his  hiring,  em- 
ployment, or  work,  or  to  return  his  work  before  the  same  shall  be 
finished;  or  prevent  or  endeavour  to  prevent  any  journeyman,  ^c, 
not  being  hired  or  employed,  from  hu-ing  himself  to  or  from  accept- 
ing  work  or  employment  from  any  person  or  persons  ;  or  (2.)  if  any 
person  shall  use  or  employ  violence  to  the  person  or  property  of 
another,  or  threats  or  intimidation,  or  shall  molest  or  in  any  way 
obstruct  another  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  or  inducing  such  person 
to  belong  to  any  club  or  association,  or  to  contribute  to  any  common 
fund,  or  to  pay  any  fine  or  penalty,  or  on  account  of  his  not  belong- 
ing to  any  particular  club  or  association,  or  not  having  contributed, 
or  having  refused  to  contribute  to  any  common  fund,  or  to  pay  any 
fine  or  penalty,  or  on  account  of  his  not  having  complied,  or  of  his 
refusing  to  comply  with  rules,  orders,  resolutions,  or  regulations 

*  See  Pari.  Deb.  N.S.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  1400. 
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made  to  obtain  an  adyanoe  or  to  reduce  tlie  rate  of  wigesi  or  to 
lessen  or  alter  the  hours  of  working,  or  to  decrease  or  alter  tbr 
quantitjof  work,  or  to  regulate  the  mode  of  carrying  on  aay  min- 
&cture,  trade,  or  business,  or  the  management  thereof:  or(d.)i/ 
any  person  shall  by  violence  to  the  person  or  property  of  anolker^m 
by  threats  or  intimidation^  or  by  molesHngy  or  in  any  way  ohanut- 
ing  another  J  force  or  endeavour  to  force  any  manufaetum  m 
person  carrying  on  any  trade  or  businesSy  to  make  any  aUemthn  in 
his  mode  of  regulating,  managing,  conducting,  or  carrying  em  swh 
manufacture,  trade,  or  business,  or  to  limit  the  number  of  kit  ap- 
prentices, or  the  number  or  description  of  his  journeymen,  worksin, 
or  servants:  every  person  so  oBSsnding,  or  aiding,  abetting,  orasuBt- 
ing  therein,  being  convicted  thereof  in  manner  hereinafter  mentioMd. 
shall  be  imprisoned  onlj,  or  shall  and  maj  be  imprisoned,  andkqittt) 
hard  labour,  for  any  time  not  exceeding  three  calendar  months. 

rV.  **  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted  that  this  act  shall  imr 
extend  to  subject  any  persons  to  punishment,  who  shall  meet  tog^ 
ther  for  the  sole  purpose  of  consulting  upon  and  determining  the 
rate  of  wages  or  prices,  which  the  persons  present  at  such  isMtiif 
or  any  of  ^em  shall  require  or  demand  for  his  or  their  irork,  oi 
the  hours  or  time  for  which  he  or  they  shall  woi*k  in  any  munht 
ture,  trade,  or  business,  or  who  shall  enter  into  any  agreemeat 
verbal  or  written,  amongst  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  tk 
rate  of  wages  or  prices  which  theJIwurties  entering  into  such  agree- 
ment, or  any  of  them,  shall  require  or  demand  for  his  or  their  wvt 
or  the  hours  of  time  for  which  he  or  they  will  work  in  any  naos' 
facture,  trade,  or  business  ;  and  that  persons  so  meeting  for  the  par- 
poses  aforesaid,  or  entering  into  any  such  agreement  as  aforesail 
shall  not  be  liable  to  any  prosecution  or  penalty  for  so  dcHng,  t^J 
law  or  statute  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

y.  "  Provided  abo,  and  be  it  further  enacted  that  this  act  $biii 
not  extend  to  subject  any  persons  to  punishment  who  shall  iwct 
together  for  the  sole  purpose  of  consulting  upon  and  delermijuBf 
the  rate  of  wages  or  prices  which  the  pei'sons  present  at  such  taeffr 
ing  or  any  of  them  shall  pay  to  his  or  their  journeymen  or  werkmn 
for  their  work,  or  the  hours  or  time  of  working  in  any  manufiictam 
trade,  or  business,  or  who  shall  enter  into  any  agreement,  verbal  or 
written,  among  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  rate  of 
wages  or  prices  which  the  parties  entering  into  such  agreement  cr 
any  of  them  shall  pay  to  his  or  their  journeymen,  workmen,  or  9e^ 
vants,  for  their  work  or  the  hours  or  time  of  working  in  any  Dana' 
fiMsture,  trade,  or  business  ;  and  that  persons  so  meeting  for  the  pur- 
poses aforesaid  or  entering  into  any  such  agreement  as  aforesaid  M 
not  be  liable  to  any  prosecution  or  penalty  for  so  doing,  any  law  tf 
statute  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

By  the  other  sections  of  the  statute,  one  justice  of  thie  petcf  '^ 
empowered  to  exercise  the  summary  jurisdiction  given  by  the  aci 
and  other  provisions  are  made  as  to  witnesses,  he. 
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The  circumstances  under  which  the  House  of  Commons  appointed, 
iu  1824  a  Select  Committee  ''to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  law 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  its  consequences  respecting  artisans 
leaving  the  Kingdom,  and  residing  abroad ;  also  into  the  law  and  its 
consequences  respecting  the  exportation  of  tools  and  machinery ; 
and  into  the  state  of  the  law  and  its  effects,  so  far  as  relates  to  tiie 
combination  of  workmen  and  others  to  raise  wages,  or  to  regulate 
their  wages,^  are  stated  in  the  "  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Legislation 
in  England  respecting  Combinations,"  which  has  been  reprinted 
by  permission  of  the  author,  irom  Mr.  Longe's  ''  Inquiry  into  the  Law 
of '  Strikes.' "     The  results  of  the  inquiry  are  also  there  exhibited. 

The  following  paper  contains  a  digest  of  the  evidence,  so  far  as  it 
bore  on  the  Combination  Laws  taken  before  the  conmiittee,  such 
parts  of  it  only  being  omitted  as  it  has  been  found  convenient  to 
incorporate  in  other  reports. 

The  witnesses  examined  included  representatives  of^  or  persons 
in  some  way  or  other  connected  with,  the  following  Trades. 

ENGINEERS  AND  MACHINE  MAKERS. 

Ik  this  trade,  as  in  others,  the  number  of  apprentices  whom  a 
master  might  rightfully  take  was  a  matter  of  dispute  between  em- 
ployers and  their  workmen.  Men  brought  up  to  ordinary  machine- 
making  were  not  allowed  to  work  at  the  machinery  required  in 
the  cotton  trade,  and  a  Manchester  engineer  and  machine-maker 
explained  that  he  felt  it  useless  to  oppose  the  wishes  of  the  men 
with  regard  to  engaging  competent  workmen  who  had  been  brought 
up  to  a  nominally  di^rent  occupation.  An  engineer  who  employed 
from  1000  to  1,500  men  invariably  required  every  man  to  sign  an 
agreement  to  work  on  trial  for  a  fortnight.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
fae  offered  the  man  the  wages  which  he  considered  him  to  be  worth,  and 
if  the  latter  thought  them  too  low,  he  had  the  option  of  declining  to  en- 
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gage  himself.  '^  It  has  been  the  practice,"  sajs  the  employer  in  question, 
"  in  every  carpenter's  or  joiner's  shop  "  (he  is  speaking  of  patten 
makers)  ''  to  pay  every  man  30«.  per  week,  whether  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent;  they  wanted  to  carry  this  same  system  into  our  employ, 
but  we  would  not  act  upon  it ;  whereas  I  have  some  carpenters  thai 
I  give  two  guineas  a  week  to,  others  36^.,  others  33«.,  and  so  on,  and 
others  even  below  what  an  ordinary  carpenter  gains.  We  have 
found,  therefore,  that  those  men  have  never  attempted,  in  our  manu- 
factories, to  conspire  ;  for  every  man  is  impressed  with  the  idea  thai 
the  moment  he  can  work  better  and  quicker,  he  will  have  his  wages 
increased,  and  I  have  frequently  six  or  seven  applications  on  a 
Saturday  for  increased  wages,  as  by  their  attention  and  good  conduct 
they  become  more  valuable,  and  expect  to  be  compensated  accord- 
ingly. All  that  is  necessary  is  to  have  a  law  obliging  parties  to  do 
that  which  they  agree  to  do.*'  The  results  of  this  system  are  fiaalij 
summed  up  thus  :  ^'  We  have  not  had  in  twelve  years  one  single  dis- 
pute, although  I  have  employed  1000  to  1,500  men  in  that  period.* 
Another  witness  gave  evidence  tending  the  same  way,  but  the  method 
which  he  took  to  break  up  the  old  system  of  uniform  inrages  wb 
different.  He  first  went  to  the  cleverest  men  in  his  employ  and  to2d 
them  they  were  worth  more  wages  than  they  asked,  and  raised  tht-ir 
wages;  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  reduced  the  inferior  workmen.  The 
employer  first  referred  to  says  :  ''  In  all  those  manufactories  whenr 
the  wages  are  the  same,  it  is  no  unconmion  thing  for  a  man  to 
receive  from  his  master  double  the  wages  he  has  earned.  But  is 
engineer  shops,  new  men's  wages  are  generally  fixed  after  workise 
a  fortnight  on  trial :  we  give  as  much  as  we  can  affi)rd  to  the  mail 
expert  men,  and  thus  bring  down  their  reward  upon  that  standari ; 
but  in  the  business  of  a  millwright,  all  the  men  have  two  guinea 
a  week,  and  a  man  of  that  class  was  formerly  employed  to  turn  % 
grindstone,  while  one  at  18«.  a  week  would  have  done  as  well.  Thr 
consequence  is  that  engineers  have  become  millwrights,  and  ^vre  mak^ 
our  machines  so  much  better,  and  so  much  cheaper,  that  the  tra> 
who  used  to  scoff  and  spurn  at  the  name  of  engineer  are  ohli^ 
to  take  up  the  name  and  conduct  this  business  by  the  engineers 
economy."  It  was  mentioned  that  in  many  cases  provisions  wt^ 
rendered  much  dearer  to  the  workmen  than  they  otherwise  woci-. 
have  been,  owing  to  the  larger  profit  required  to  cover  the  cre«U 
rendered  necessary  by  the  uncertainty  involved  in  stnkea.  Thr 
Combination  Laws  did  not  prevent  different  trades  aiding  each 
for  example,  the  Newcastle  colliers  had  assisted  the 
machine-makers.  In  one  instance  a  combination  had  been  suppre-ssv^- 
by  appeal  to  the  laws.  Though  not  approving  of  combination  eithir 
among  masters  or  men,  few,  if  any,  of  the  employers  objected  to  tS 
repeal  of  legal  prohibition.  One  of  them  indeed  frankly  dedark 
his  belief  that  such  repeal  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  Uick 
parties.  The  improved  character  of  the  men  during  the  last 
years,  and  the  diminution  of  drinking  habits  among  then, 
strongly  asserted. 
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LONDON   TRADES :— TAILORS,    HATTERS,     SHOE- 
MAKERS,  CARPENTERS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

L  Tailors, — Of  the  unions  in  these  trades,  the  Tailors'  was  as- 
serted to  be  much  the  most  powerful.  Journeymen  were  divided  into 
two  classes,  named  respectively  "  Flints  "  and  ^'  Dungs."  Flints  were 
those  who  were  paid  a  uniform  rate  of  wages  by  the  day ;  and  Dungs 
those  who  were  paid  sometimes  by  piecework  and  sometimes  by  day- 
work.  The  former  class  was  about  four  times  as  numerous  as  the  latter. 
A  Flint's  day's  work  was,  however,  practically  piecework,  a  certain 
stated  quantity  being  given  out  to  be  finished  within  the  day.  The 
Flints  had  more  than  twenty  houses  of  call,  each  of  which  elected  a  de- 
legate, and  these  delegates  chose  four  others.  The  four  were  technically 
cadled  the  Town,  and  possessed  almost  unlimited  power  of  ordering 
strikes.  The  whole  body  never  discussed  the  propriety  of  a  strike 
through  fear  of  the  Combination  Laws.  The  Town  announced  the  rate 
of  wages  to  be  accepted  by  the  men,  who  implicitly  obeyed.  As  in 
their  struggles  the  men  were  generally  successful,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  Town  used  its  power  with  considerable  discretion.  In  the 
other  trades  a  strike  was  a  very  difficult  thing  to  accomplish ;  the  work- 
men disliked  having  recourse  to  it;  and  the  women  (being  the  greatest 
sufferers)  always  used  their  utmost  influence  to  prevent  it. 

An  entire  want  of  confidence,  and  a  disposition  towards  mutual 
annoyance,  were  said  to  characterize  the  relations  of  masters  and 
jonm^men  tailors. 

2.  Printers, — ^Among  the  printers  a  much  healthier  and  more 
cordial  feeling  prevuled.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  of  the  masters 
having  stated  to  the  men  in  1816  that  they  had  come  to  the  deter- 
mination under  no  circumstances  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Com- 
bination Laws.  This  resolution  was  communicated  at  a  time  when 
a  diflerence  had  arisen  as  to  wages.  The  result  was  a  compromise, 
which  eventually  satisfied  both  parties.  In  this  trade  more  soreness 
existed  on  the  masters'  side  from  the  limitation  of  apprentices  than 
from  disputes  about  wages. 

3.  Hatters, — The  following  particulars  were  stated  with  respect  to 
the  trade  of  hatters.  Journeymen  hatters  were  divided  into  ''  &ir  "  men 
and  ^  foul "  men ;  ''fair"  men  were  those  who  had  served  seven  years' 
apprenticeship  in  a  fair  shop,  t.r.  one  in  which  there  were  no  more 
than  two  apprentices.  Shops  in  which  this  number  was  exceeded 
were  denominated  ''  foul."  The  fair  men  of  London  subscribing  to 
the  club  were  variously  estimated  at  from  600  to  900.  A  tramp  who 
arrived  in  London  with  a  "  bUnk,"  or  certificate,  from  any  of  the 
societies  of  the  difierent  towns  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland^ 
in  ocHrrespondence  with  the  London  club,  received  5«.,  a  bed  for  three 
nights,  and  two  pints  of  beer.  In  other  towns  assistance  was  given 
to  a  '*  blank"  holder  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  place.  If  a 
man  left  his  work  unfinished,  or  injured  his  master,  he  was  fined  by 
his  union.  Ofiences  against  the  laws  of  the  club  were  also  punished 
by  fines,  which  ranged  from  one  guinea  up  to  ten  guineas.    If  they 
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were  not  promptly  paid,  the  man  was  discharged.  As  no  mao  eoild 
obtain  work  in  a  &ir  shop  through  the  three  kingdomsy  withoat  pre- 
senting a  travelling  blank,  and  as  the  foul  shops  were  not  more 
than  one  in  twenty,  and  the  wages  in  them  were  lower,  the  power  of 
the  society  was  very  great — ^  so  great''  indeed  that  an  instanceiriB  nn- 
tioned  where  an  apprentice  having  **  served  foul"  was  obliged  to  wrre 
over  again.  As  die  number  of  apprentices  was  irrespective  of  the 
number  of  workmen  employed  in  each  house,  the  stock  of  mvbKO 
was  kept  up  by  the  little  masters  spread  over  the  country.  A  little 
master  had  often  work  fi>r  no  more  tiian  two  apprentices  andlumftlf. 
The  men  appear,  as  a  rule,  to  have  been  whoUy  or  partially  ncowp 
fill  in  their  strikes. 

There  was  an  exception  in  1820,  when  a  change  in  the  shape  ef 
hate,  which  then  came  into  ftshion,  led  to  a  strike  ;  the  masters  ob  tbi 
occasion  prosecuted  twenty-four  of  the  men  under  the  CombinaDa 
Laws.  Much  bitterness  of  feeling  was  the  result  of  this  step.  lo 
1794,  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Combination  Laws,  a  sinke  far* 
advance  took  place  and  was  successfuL  Li  1802,  a  stnke  igiiia 
unfair  men  failed.  In  1810,  a  strike  for  an  advance  was  sucoeMibL 
Li  1817,  a  strike  for  an  advance  was  compromised,  and  after  die 
strike  already  alluded  to  most  of  the  masters  gave  the  wages  lekei 
In  none  of  these  disputes  does  there  appear  to  have  been  any  vkAcacc 
or  intimidation.  The  masters  did  not  stick  together  nearly  so  vett<^ 
the  men.  This  circumstance,  together  with  the  £act  that  the  met 
generally  chose  spring  as  the  time  to  turn  out,  gave  the  latter  i 
great  advantage.  The  wages  in  the  brisk  months  of  the  year  appof 
to  have  ranged  from  50s.  to  £3  a  week  gross,  and  to  hare  bcr: 
about  42«.  and  upwards  per  week  net,  after  deducting  what  vras  {sj- 
able  for  picking,  which  was  an  extra  expense,  except  when  a  mao  b» 
a  wife  to  do  it  for  him.  The  payment  was  by  piecework.  Waps 
in  the  flat  months  were  estimated  by  one  witness  to  be  about  26$.  p^^ 

4.  Boot  and  Shoemakers. — ^The  boot  and  shoemakers  of  ha^^ 
formed  four  distinct  associations :  men's  bootmakers  in  the  Chj 
numbering  about  600  members,  and  in  Westminster,  numbering  tr« 
700  to  800;  and  women's  shoemakers  of  the  East  and  West  l^*' 
respectively.  The  number  of  shoemakers  who  did  not  belong  to  ik* 
London  and  Westminster  clubs  was  estimated  at  from  5000  to  &^^ 
so  that  the  club  men  were  in  a  considerable  minority.  These  s^ 
ciations  were  in  correspondence  with  seventy  or  eighty  others  in  ^i-' 
ferent  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Each  association  was  divided  u* 
four  or  five  ^  shops'  meetings,"  who  each  sent  delegates. 

The  average  weekly  earnings  were  set  down  by  one  witness  as  i^^ 
26#.,  payment  being  by  piecework ;  but  at  the  West-end  wages  «c^ 
somewhat  higher  than  at  the  East.  The  chief  feature  in  the  efi^^ 
concerning  this  trade  was  the  tyrannical  use  apparently  made  of  ^ 
Combination  Laws  by  the  masters,  although  they  appear  to  lian>  i» 
meetings  regularly  once  a  month  themselves,  ia  one  case  a  ua^ 
answerod  a  summons  for  payment  of  work  already  done  by  a  saav^ 
under  the  Combination  Laws ;  in  another,  an  empbyer  called  niaetfii 
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of  his  men  together,  detained  them  under  pretence  of  sending  out  for 
beer,  and  sent  for  twenty-four  officers  to  take  tbem  into  custody.  They 
were  sentenced  to  a  month's  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  £1  Is,  each« 
There  was  no  violence  or  intimidation,  and  the  men  throughout  were 
perfectly  quiet  and  orderly,  as  indeed  appears  to  have  been  always 
the  case  in  disputes  between  master  and  men  in  this  trade.  There 
was  in  this  trade  no  express  stipulation  as  to  the  number  of  appren- 
tices a  master  might  take,  but  had  an  extravagant  number  been  taken, 
the  men  would  have  objected.  The  men  themselves  might  take  only 
one  each. 

6.  Carpenters, — ^The  carpenters  of  London  formed  four  different 
societies,  numbering  altogether  about  2,500  members.  These  socie- 
ties insured  tools  from  loss  by  fire  or  thieves,  and  allowed  £5  burial 
money ;  but  there  was  no  allowance  for  sickness  or  loss  of  employ- 
ment, men  in  want  owing  to  either  cause  being  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions.  This  trade  had  no  ^'  strikes,"  only  **  stands,"  which, 
however,  appear  to  have  come  to  exactly  the  same  thing.  In  1800, 
wages  were  from  20s.  to  22s,  per  week;  they  then  rose  gradually 
to  about  26s,  or  27s,  in  1810,  in  which  year  there  was  a  strike  for 
4s,  per  week,  which  lastod  five  weeks,  and  was  successful.  In  1816 
there  was  another  strike  of  fourteen  weeks,  to  resist  a  reduction  of  Ss. 
per  week,  in  which  the  men  had  to  give  in ;  but  in  18  J  8  they  recovered 
2s,  of  it  without  a  "  stand,"  although  the  masters  had  resolved  to 
refuse:  some  of  them  began  to  give  the  wages  demanded,  together 
with  a  present  of  2s,  to  each  man.  The  common  complaint  that  the 
masters  were  not  as  true  to  each  other  as  the  men,  was  urged  by  one 
witness.  The  strikes  in  this  trade  do  not  appear  to  have  been  so  free 
from  violence  as  those  of  the  shoemakers  and  hatters,  and  intimida- 
tion and  destruction  of  tools  seem  to  have  prevailed  to  some  extent. 
Three  men  were  sentenced  to  one  month's  imprisonment,  and  two 
to  twelve  months,  under  the  Combination  Laws,  in  1816;  but  it  ap- 
peared on  examination  that  some  amount  of  violence  had  been  used. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  almost  singular  case  occurred  in  this  trade  of 
the  men  prosecuting  the  masters  for  combination,  in  which  they  failed, 
though  their  counsel  considered  that  they  had  been  dealt  so  unfairly 
by^-  their  case  being  fully  proved,  that  he  felt  himself  bound  to 
return  his  fee.  The  masters  examined,  while  objecting  to  the  Com- 
bination Laws,  were  extremely  anxious  for  stringent  laws  giving 
summary  power  to  enforce  the  finishing  of  work  half-done,  and  to 
provide  for  the  fulfilling  of  contracts. 

The  general  character  of  the  men  in  the  London  trades  was 
stated  to  have  much  improved  during  the  previous  twenty  years,  and 
drinking  was  stated  to  have  decreased  to  a  great  extent. 

THE  COTTON  TRADE,  GLASGOW. 

The  operatives  engaged  in  the  cotton  trade  belong  to  two  very  dif- 
ferent bodies,  the  spinners  and  the  weavers.  In  1824  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  weaving  was  still  carried  on  by  hand-looms,  but  power- 
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looms  were  rapidly  superseding  them,  the  latter  being  worked 
almost  entirely  by  women.  The  Scotch  weavers  in  18W  applied 
to  Parliament,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  Lancashire,  for  a  bill  to 
limit  the  number  of  apprentices,  and  fix  a  term  of  apprenticeship. 
In  1811,  they  made  a  similar  attempt  alone,  and  in  both  cases  com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Commons  were  appointed,  and  gave  the 
matter  careful  attention ;  but  the  application  was  rejected,  thougii 
Mr.  Whitbread  gave  his  support  to  the  movement  Upon  this 
failure  the  operatives  turned  their  attention  to  certain  old  kws^ 
empowering  justices  of  the  peace  to  Ajl  the  rates  of  wages.  Thej 
called  upon  the  Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire,  in  conjunction  with  the 
magistrates  of  Glasgow,  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  trade  for  thepTopoM 
of  appointing  two  committees,  one  of  masters  and  one  of  men,  who 
were  accordingly  appointed,  and  after  many  discussions  came  to  co 
result,  the  masters  refusing  to  recognise  in  any  way  the  principle  of 
fixing  wages. 

The  operatives  then  had  recourse  to  proceedings  under  8ome  uli 
Acts  of  Parliament,  passed  previous  to  the  Union,  but  confirmed  i: 
the  reign  of  Greorge  IL  The  masters  disputed  the  relevancjof  the 
acts,  and  competency  of  the  Court;  but  finally  both  were  affinal 
by  the  Court  of  Session,  to  whom  appeal  was  made,  and  the  case  tb 
remitted  back  to  the  Quarter  Session,  for  the  judges  to  go  into  .& 
merits.  One  hundred  and  thirty  witnesses  were  examined,  hss\^ 
the  masters  and  workmen  of  ten  other  trades,  including  blacksuths. 
shoemakers,  conmion  labourers,  &c.,  whose  wages,  ranging  fron  \ 
minimum  of  I2s.  per  week,  up  to  258,  per  week,  gave  an  averse'; 
18«.  4|cf.  A  statement  was  at  last  come  to,  giving  13«.  9</.  per  vRi 
as  an  average,  the  maximum  being  28«.  6cf.,  and  the  minimum^.  '^ 
masters  refused  to  bring  any  counter  evidence,  and  eventuillj  repu- 
diated the  decision  of  the  justices; — ^while  the  operatives'  counsel hiT- 
ing,  apparently  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  Court,  withdn«: 
the  imperative  part  of  the  prayer,  the  decision  became  m«ncly  dedfr 
ratory  and  not  binding.  The  action  continued  from  January,  ISll^ 
November,  on  the  10th  of  which  the  final  decision  was  given ;  vA\ 
week  after,  about  30,000  looms  struck  in  one  day,  and  10,000  ^ 
lowed  soon  after.  The  men  were  out  six  weeks.  The  strike  appft'* 
to  have  been  extremely  peaceable,  except  that  a  few  webs  »tr 
destroyed,  either  by  sharp  instnunents  or  by  vitriol,  and  part' - 
some  of  the  looms  were  concealed,  so  as  to  render  them,  for  tLe  vs- 
being,  useless.  The  authorities  interfered,  and  prosecuted  ^ 
leaders  of  the  strike,  in  consequence  of  which,  as  the  operatirff  ^t' 
lieved,  they  were  obliged  to  give  in.  This  practically  broke  up  ti» 
association,  and  the  wages  sank  at  different  periods  excessivelj  h* 
The  rate  in  1824,  the  time  of  this  inquiry,  was  fh>m  about  h^t 
10«.  per  week,  on  an  average.  The  character  of  the  men  appean- 
have  been  always  good,  being  peaceable  and  moral. 

The  combinations  of  the  spinners  were,  however,  of  a  very  dHfif?^ 
character.  Owing  to  their  being  congregated  in  lar^  nnmbtr  = 
the  different  factories,  the  spinners  had  much  better  opportaiuM»  ** 
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combining  than  the  hand-loom  weavers.  Their  wages  were  very  good, 
being  on  an  average  above  30^.  per  week,  in  1824.  Thej  began  to 
combine  in  1806,  and  about  1810  their  combination  took  a  serious 
form,  on  which  occasion  the  masters  stopped  all  their  mills  and 
would  not  re-admit  aaj  of  the  operatives  without  their  signing  a 
declaration  that  thej  would  not  be  concerned  in  anj  illegal  combina- 
tion, and  would  not  interfere  with  their  employers  as  to  whom  thej 
should  employ.  From  1810tol816  the  Union  was  quiet,  but  in  the 
last-named  year  a  revival  of  agitation  was  perceptible,  and  in  1819, 
1820,  and  1823  a  series  of  outrages  was  committed  of  the  most  brutal 
and  atrocious  character.  A  great  number  of  threatening  letters  are 
quoted  in  the  report,  of  which  the  following  extract  will  give  some 
idea: — 

''August  9th,  1828. 

**  We  have  given  you  long  enough  time  to  gether  money  to  pay  your 
expenses  back  agian  to  Belfast,  therefore,  we  hope  you  will  lave  the 
wheels  that  you  are  on  at  presant  to  men  that  have  a  better  right  to 
them  than  you,  on  Monday  first,  and  if  you  do  not  atten  to  this,  will 
sarve  you  like  Linzie  Phillips^ 

"This  we  swaer  by  the  living  God. 

"  Signed  by  the  Captain  of  the  Blood  Red  Knights." 

(Then  the  representation  of  a  hand  holding  a  sword  with  a  pierced 
heart,  two  pistols,  a  coffin,  ^c,  with  death's  head  and  cross  bones.) 

Another  of  the  letters  is  signed  "  Captain  of  the  Vitriol  Forces.'* 

A  third  is  dated  "  nine  miles  below  hell."  Others  contain  allusions 
to  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ  and  other  sacred  things,  mingling 
the  most  disgusting  profanity  with  the  most  revolting  atrocity. 

Another  is  a  demand  by  Mr.  Plouldsworth's  operatives  that,  as  Mr. 
Dyson  and  James  Fisher  are  too  vigilant,  they  shall  be  reprimanded 
before  the  men ;  and  that  Mr.  Russell  shall  be  discharged,  "  being  no 
judge  of  his  business :"  and  also  that  J.  McKenzie  Phillips  may  not 
be  admitted  in  future.  This  Phillips  was  subsequently  "  vitrioled,'* 
his  face  burnt  in  places  to  the  bone,  and  the  sight  of  one  eye 
destroyed. 

Nor  were  others  of  these  letters  mere  empty  threats.  Several 
mills  were  set  fire  to:  one  manufacturer,  writing  in  1821  from 
Paisley,  said  that  scarcely  a  night  passed  in  Johnston  without  shots 
being  discharged ;  and  the  lowest  depths  of  cowardly  brutality  were 
reached,  in  vitriol-throwing  and  woman-beating.  The  manu&cturers 
struggled  against  this  system  of  terrorism.  One  manufacturer,  Mr. 
Orr,  built  houses  for  his  workpeople  and  set  a  guard  over  them,  not- 
withstanding which,  shots  were  fired  into  the  works;  and  one  night, 
on  the  eve  of  his  marriage,  he  was  told  he  was  wanted,  and  on 
inquiring  at  the  door  "  who  was  there  ?"  two  or  three  pistol-shots 
were  fired  at  him,  which,  fortunately,  owing  to  his  shadow  having 
deceived  the  assailants,  did  not  reach  him.  Tired  of  quarreling 
with  his  men,  one  of  the  manufacturers  hired  women,  and  built  a  mill 
with  machinery  specially  adapted  to  them ;  but  the  women  were  beaten, 
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and  one  old  woman  so  severely  that  she  died  three  dnys  aftenvwk 
The  same  manufacturer  armed  all  his  men  with  pistols  and  entlMM, 
which  enabled  them  to  go  to  and  fhnn  their  work  with  eompintm 
safety.  Finally  he  bought  a  factory  in  America  and  sent  hii  m 
out  to  superintend  it,  who  built  another  there;  but  the  ladical  d» 
turbances  seem  also  to  have  hastened  his  resolution  to  do  so.  It  uf 
be  as  well  to  cite  one  case  of  vitriol-throwing  as  a  specimen. 

Alexander  Fisher  was  shot  at  when  in  bed  about  one  o'clock,  Ipg. 
2nd,  1820 ;  the  shot  lodged  near  the  bed,  and  some  of  the  gba  wis 
driven  into  the  children's  bed.     He  was  again  shot  at  on  the  16di  of 
September,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.    On  the  29th  of  Koivari- 
ber,  two  men  waylaid  him  on  his  way  to  work  at  six  o'clock  in  tke 
morning,  and  threw  a  quantity  of  vitriol  over  his  face  and  brnA 
which  burnt  him  dreadfully.     On  the  14th  of  December,  he,  baTJof 
only  just  attempted  to  resume  work,  was  again  shot  at  while  at  tiK 
mill.     On  the  4th  of  January  he  was  still  without  the  use  of  bif  1^ 
eye.     This  man  had  a  large  family  dependent  on  him.    It  woold  he 
needlessly  painful  to  go  into  any  further  instances,  as  great  wumm 
runs  through  all  of  them,  but  their  frequency  was  perfectly  appiUuf  • 
Of  course  the  organization  of  the  Union  was  kept  very  secret,  ud 
therefore  no  information  could  be  gained  concerning  it.  httrgt  lemrds 
were  offered  for  the  conviction  of  the  offenders,  but  without  resuluiQ)^ 
a  proclamation  was  issued  requesting  the  chemists  to  take  the  vust 
and  note  the  person,  of  any  operative  buying  vitriol.    The  mtfttrs 
asserted  that  the  Society  kept  wages  25  per  cent,  above  theoati^' 
value.     It  is  right  to  remark  that  two  operatives  who  were  eusasd 
placed  the  wages  at  26*.  instead  of  30«.,  and  entirely  repudiated  tk 
notion  that  the  unions  had  anything  to  do  with  the  outn^ges;  bmtk 
systematic  character  of  these  offences  renders  it  extremely  improhi^^^ 
that  they  were  all  isolated  crimes.   It  must  not,  however,  be  infi^ 
that  the  whole  body  of  men  were  of  so  bad  a  character  as  these  •&*- 
cities  would  lead  one  to  infer ;  they  were  described  by  one  of  the  b>^ 
ters  as  ''  the  great  mass  of  them  men  of  good  moral  dispositioitf  ^ 
good  moral  conduct,  but    .    .    .    controlled  by  others  of  restlew  i»^ 
dissipated  characters."    And  it  was  stated  that  it  was  when  ^^ 
were  high,  and  not  when  they  were  low,  that  combinationp  ^ 
most  rife.   It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  the  extraordinary  dj&x^ 
between  the  combinations   of   the  weavers   and  spinners.    B^- 
classes  were  engaged  in  the  cotton  manufacture,  and  yet  in  the  reb:" 
amount  of  their  wages,  and  in  peaceableness  and  moderation  of  ^' 
duct^  they  were  strongly  in  contrast.  * 

LANCASHIKE  WEAVERS. 

The  history  of  the  weavers  of  Lancashire  very  much  ren*"^ 
that  of  the  Glasgow  weavers,  but  their  wages  were  even  lower.  N<- 
&s.  6rf.  and  7s.  per  week,  or  about  one-flflh  what  they  were  in  1^ 
In  1818  one  of  the  factory  owners  reduced  the  weavers  one  f^ 
per  yard.  The  other  nwsters  intinmted  that  there  was  ao  neeeffiV  ^ 
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iky  upon  which  the  weaven  oombined,  and  regained  the  pennj,  and 
alito  added  another  penny.  £aconraged  by  their  Buccess,  ihej  held  a 
depaty  meeting  to  consider  the  advisiii>ility  of  asking  an  advance  of  2«. 
in  the  pound.  Some  of  the  nwsterB  had  a  meeting  of  their  own  on  the 
flame  day ;  and  those  that  came  agreed  to  the  advance,  but  proposed  that 
it  should  take  place  by  instalments.  To  this  the  workmen  agreed,  at  a 
meeting  of  deputies  from  the  cotton-weavers  of  Lancashire,  YorkBhire, 
Cheshire,  and  Derbyshire.  The  president  of  this  meeting  was  a  man 
who  had  attended  at  the  request  of  his  employer,  Mr.  White,  and  two 
veaolutions  were  passed  which  were  recommended  by  Mr.  White,  the 
first  recommending  the  acceptance  of  the  compromise,  the  second  to  the 
following  effect:  "  That  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  manufacturer  to 
compel  the  weaver  to  weave  out  his  work  in  the  loom  or  on  hand,  he 
is  advised  in  such  case  to  obey  the  dictates  of  the  law;  yet  no  injunc- 
tion is  hereby  laid  upon  him  by  this  meeting,  and  he  is  left  entirely 
to  his  own  discretion  ;  but  he  is  not  to  bring  any  more  work  from 
any  manufacturer  under  the  proposed  advance  mentioned  in  the  first 
resolution. 

"  Signed,  Robt.  Ellison,  JVeasurer. 

A  fortnight  after,  when  the  men  had  all  gone  to  work,  the  president 
and  two  secretaries  were  arrested  by  a  warrant  •from  the  bench  of 
lianchester  magistrates,  and  obliged  to  find  bail  to  the  extent  of  £400. 
Ellison's  employer  procured  bail  for  him,  but  when  he  surrendered 
for  trial  he  was  condemned  to  twelve  months'  imprisonment,  though 
his  own  master  gave  evidence  in  open  court  that  he  himself  had 
recommended  the  passing  of  the  obnoxious  resolutions. 

The  wages  of  weavers  varied  in  different  districts  more  than  in 
most  trades,  because  a  man  owning  his  loom  could  not  remove  it 
from  one  part  to  another.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  power-looms 
were  rapidly  being  introduced,  but  one  reason  that  hand-loom  weaven 
oljected  to  send  their  children  to  the  factories  was  that  by  them 
the  children  were  placed  out  of  their  supervision,  while  a  father 
employed  in  hand-weaving  could  often  give  his  children  considerable 
inatruction. 

THE  CLOTH-WORKERS  OF  LEEDS. 

The  cloth-workers  of  Leeds  and  the  towns  of  that  district  appear  to 
have  had  no  combination  until  1819,  when  the  weavers  struck  for 
wages  both  at  Leeds,  and  at  Dewsbury,  about  eight  miles  f^om 
Leeds.  The  wages  at  Leeds  are  stated  to  have  been  from  20s.  to 
25s.  per  week,  and  the  strike  was  to  prevent  a  reduction  of  about 
5s.  per  week  ;  it  lasted  six  months,  and  was  entirely  unsuccessful. 
The  strike  at  Dewsbury,  at  the  same  time,  was  on  the  other  hand 
successful,  but  it  should  be  mentioned  that  a  different  kind  of  cloth 
was  made  there.  Li  1821  there  was  another  strike,  which  lasted  till 
the  end  of  1823,  one  miU  only  being  called  out  at  a  time.  This  strike 
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was  also  successfiil.  At  the  end  of  1822  a  general  associfttion  vu 
formed  of  the  cloth- weavers  and  spinners  of  Yorkshire,  to  keep  op 
the  rate  of  wages.  This  association  consisted  of  some  5000  men. 
During  this  period  the  men  were  perfectly  aware  of  the  illegalitj  of 
their  proceedings,  but  seem  to  have  obserred  very  little  secrecj;  jet 
not  one  master,  during  their  prolonged  struggles,  availed  himnlf  of 
the  Combination  Laws,  and  the  magistrates,  besides  discoungio^  aaj 
idea  of  doing  so,  exerted  themselves  to  bring  about  an  arraDgemeDt. 
No  violence  or  intimidation  was  used  on  the  part  of  the  workmen, 
nor  was  any  workman  countenanced  who  left  his  work  saddenly, 
without  finishing  what  he  was  about. 

THE  LINEN-WEAVERS  OF  KNARESBOROUGR 
The  linen-weavers  of  Knaresborough  in  1815  turned  out  toreaiit 
a  reduction  of  li.  per  forty  yards.  They  stood  twelve  weeks,  and  theD 
the  masters  gave  in,  but  some  time  after  the  latter  effected  aredoctka 
of  2s. ^  and  in  1816  another  strike  took  place  to  resist  a  further  rediK- 
tion  of  Is.  The  strike  lasted  twelve  weeks,  when  the  masters  gtve 
in,  but  succeeded  a  month  or  two  alter  in  reducing  the  men  without  a 
turn-out.  JxL  1823  another  strike  took  place,  which  lasted  tweotj- 
eight  weeks,  to  resist  a  further  reduction  of  from  2s.  to  3f.  U.  in 
the  pound.  The  men  were  beaten.  Since  1805  the  Combination  Iaws 
had  not  been  put  in  force,  but  in  that  year  three  men  were  sent  to 
Wakefield  gaol  for  three  months,  one  of  them  for  carrying  a  lett^  v> 
Tork  requesting  assistance.  The  masters,  however,  in  1823  pablisheJ 
an  abstract  of  the  Combination  Laws  as  a  warning.  In  all  these 
strikes  there  appears  to  have  been  no  violence  nor  intimidatioB 
whatever. 

THE  SILK-WORKERS  OF  MACCLESFIELD. 

The  silk-workers  of  Macclesfield  appear  to  have  had  no  comViBi' 
tion  until,  on  30th  March,  a  placard  was  issued,  signed  by  all  tke 
masters,  increasing  the  hours  of  labour  fVom  eleven  to  twelve,  \^ 
making  no  mention  of  increase  of  wages.  An  open-air  meeting  <^ 
the  trade  was  held  upon  the  3rd  of  April  to  resist  this,  to  which  d« 
mayor  came  down,  and  requested  that  they  would  appoint  a  depotitki 
to  meet  him  on  Monday,  the  5th,  the  day  when  the  masters*  notice  caat 
into  effect.  A  deputation  of  fourteen  accordingly  met  the  majtv- 
and  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to  accede  to  the  masters' 
terms,  and  asked  the  grounds  of  their  refusal.  They  said  that  ft 
work  an  hour  more  was  equivalent  to  so  much  reduction  of  thctf 
wages,  but  chiefly  insisted  that  eleven  hours  were  already  too  nvA 
for  their  children.  The  mayor  then  called  a  meeting  of  mastd^ 
and  a  deputation  of  the  worlunen  met  them  and  discussed  the  sob* 
ject  for  a  considerable  time.  The  masters  now  appear  to  htt« 
offered  additional  wages  for  the  additional  hour,  but  whether  ther 
intended  to  give  them  from  the  first  does  not  clearly  appear ;  at  isj 
rate,  the  men  thought  not.  On  Tuesday  morning  the  conferpiK' 
was  continued,  but  broke  up  without  result,  as  the  men  believed  tk 
additional  wages  would  be  knocked  off'at  the  end  of  a  short  time,  and 
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of  course  no  wages  touched  the  question  of  their  children's  health. 
The  inhabitants  appear  to  have  sympathised  strongly  with  the  mill- 
men.  A  crowd  collected  round  the  hotel-door  where  the  meeting  of 
masters  and  workmen  was  held  on  Monday  evening ;  the  Maccles- 
field cavalry  came  to  disperse  them,  but  beyond  knocking  down  an 
old  lady,  and  considerably  damaging  their  horses'  knees  by  riding 
over  some  chains  stretched  across  the  road,  which  was  being  re- 
paired, they  do  not  seem  to  have  done  much  good  or  harm.  Stones 
were  thrown,  but  not  by  the  men  on  strike,  and  two  or  three  persons 
were  taken  up  for  rioting,  but  these  were  not  workmen  who  were  out. 
The  people  were  quite  peaceable  and  quiet  till  the  cavalry  came  down 
upon  them. 

On  Tuesday  morning  the  mill-men  published  an  appeal  to  the 
town  for  subscriptions,  and  on  Wednesday  the  masters  published  a 
notice  entirely  withdrawing  their  former  one,  which  closed  the 
matter.  Mill-men's  wages  were  from  6^.  to  I4s,  per  week,  a  maker- 
up  of  silk  had  about  20^.,  women  5s.  to  5s,  6cf.,  children  of  six  Is.  Sd., 
and  in  proportion.  One  fact  is  worth  noticing,  that  the  men  never 
went  to  work  on  Monday  morning,  which,  considering  their  low 
wages,  seems  strange. 

LIVERPOOL  SAWYERS. 

The  sawyers' society  was  a  benefit  society  of  from  200  to  250  mem- 
bers. The  proceedings  of  thecommittee  appear  to  have  been  carefully 
concealed  from  the  general  body.  The  ship-sawyers  of  Liverpool, 
in  1816,  struck  for  higher  wages.  The  masters  took  the  opportunity 
of  reducing  their  wages.  To  this  the  men  had  finally  to  submit,  after 
a  strike  of  twenty-two  weeks,  in  which  they  were  supported 
by  other  towns,  and  members  of  their  own  trade  who  had  not 
struck.  These  reduced  wages  continued  until  1823,  in  the  Sep- 
tember of  which  year  the  men  again  struck  for  an  advance  from  42s,  to 
48«.  per  pair,  and  this  strike  was  going  on  at  the  time  of  the  examina- 
tion in  March,  1824,  the  sawyers  having  daily  meetings  in  the  fields 
near  Liverpool.  The  work  was  sometimes  paid  by  the  piece,  some- 
times by  the  day.  By  piecework,  men  working  sixteen  hours  a  day 
sometimes  earned  55s.  or  even  £3  per  week  per  pair ;  day  wages 
were  42s.  per  week  per  pair.  The  top-sawyer  was  to  some  extent 
a  skilled  labourer  ;  but  the  pitman  not  being  so,  it  was  stated  that 
the  wages  were  unequally  divided  between  the  pair ;  and  though 
doubt  was  thrown  upon  the  statement,  which  indeed  was  entirely 
denied  by  one  operative  sawyer,  yet,  as  it  was  universally  admitted 
that  top-sawyers  paid  the  pitmen,  it  seemed  probable  that  some 
arrangement  for  an  unequal  division  of  wages  would  be  frequently 
come  to.  The  masters  employed  the  apprentices  during  the  strikes 
in  sawing,  and  also  introduced  new  sawyers  into  the  town,  who  in 
1823  were  much  abused,  and  one  man  was  murdered  by  three  others, 
his  skull  being  fractured.  A  man  was  hanged  for  this  murder  at 
Lancaster.  Many  of  these  attacks  were  made  by  sawyers  in  the 
disguise  of  carters.    This  violence  among  the  ship-sawyers  was  con- 
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fined  to  the  strike  of  1823,  aa  there  waB  little  or  noviolotteii 
1816,  nor  did  it  manifest  itself  till  the  men  had  heen  two  laoDtbw 
strike.  One  of  the  masters'  yards  was  set  fire  to,  and  that  particids 
yard  was  chosen  which,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,woaU 
be  most  likely  to  fire  other  yards.  In  January,  1824,  the  mes 
addressed  the  mayor  with  a  statement  of  their  grievances,  and  the 
masters  replied  by  a  counter-memorial  to  the  mayor ;  but  nothug 
seems  to  have  come  of  their  applications.  It  should  be  remtrked 
that  sawyers'  wages  were  stated  to  be  lower  in  Liverpool  thu  oIm- 
where,  but  the  work  was  more  regular.  It  was  not  only  inong 
the  ship*sawyers  that  violence  took  place,  for  in  1821  oneiaaa^ntf 
hanged  and  another  transported  for  shooting  a  house-sawyer  ihrangli 
a  partition. 

STOCKmG-MAKEBS. 

Thb  stocking-makers  of  Leicester  combined  in  1817,  on  the  ian- 
gation  of  some  of  the  masters,  to  procure  an  advance  of  their  va^ 
which  had  been  gradually  fidling  for  years  ;  but  the  men  had  sot 
ventured  to  resist,  owing  to  several  having  been  imprisoned  in  ISll 
The  men  met  the  masters,  and  presented  to  them  a  list  of  poo0^ 
which  the  masters  considered  and  altered,  and  the  men  agreed  to  tbe 
alterations.     The  masters,  in  their  turn,  complained  that  the  pirisb- 
officers  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  premiums  to  certain  maeten  iff 
employing  paupers,  and  this  was  put  a  stop  to.     Very  soon,  kov- 
ever,  one  master  after  another  began  to  reduce  again,  and  in  1919 
wages  had  sunk  to  about  7s,  per  week  for  a  good  workman,  wei^ 
fourteen  to  fifteen  hours ;  in  Nottingham  it  was  worse,  there  fronU  » 
6s,  was  the  average.     The  combination  had  been  entirely  broknsf 
through  fear  of  the  law,  but  in  that  year  the  men  struck,  to  the  noiDbtf 
of  14,000.     The  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  the  members  for  the  cona^, 
aubscribed  funds,  sermons  were  preached  in  the  parish  churcbA 
and  a  benefit  was  given  at  the  theatre  in  support  of  the  moveiHsL 
and  after  nine  weeks  they  secured  the  statement  of  1817,  v^ 
they  had  struck  for.    Some  of  the  men  were  brought  before  the  sup^ 
trates,  but  the  magistrates  dismissed  them,  and  everybody  sM9 
to  have  been  on  the  men's  side.     In  Nottingham  alone  £800  «* 
subscribed.     The  peaceable  behaviour  of  the  men  was  testified  to  « 
all  sides,  not  a  pane  of  glass  was  broken,  nor  any  violence  whate^ 
ofiered  to  any  one.    The  moderation  of  the  men  seems  equally  bejtf^ 
question.  In  1821  the  c<munittee  of  the  Nottingham  Stodiing-MakcP 
Union  was  arrested,  there  being  another  strike  which  lasted  six  «<^ 
to  prevent  a  second  attempt  at  reduction  ;   but  the  proeecuti^ 
was  quashed,  in  consequence  of  an  informality  of  the  most  techajc^ 
kind.    In  1822,  at  Leicester,  some  of  the  masters  hmted  to  ^ 
workmen  that  they  had  better  be  laying  up  funds  to  enable  thoa  ^ 
resist  any  attempted  reduction ;  and  in  1823,  at  Nottioghaaj^ 
consequence  of  the  numufacturers  in  general  departing  froa  ^ 
statement  a  third  time,  some  of  the  lea<Ung  houses  again  i^^"^ 
"  the  men  to  make  a  stand  to  recover  them  again."  It  is  remixkaU^ 
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fbat  when  there  were  no  combinations,  frame*breaking  took  place 
in  Nottingham  to  a  great  extent. 

The  history  of  the  stocking-makers  at  Howick  was  different  in 
some  respects.  In  1619,  the  masters  wished  to  rednce  the  wages, 
and  the  men  appealed  to  the  justices  to  fix  the  rate  of  wages,  as  by 
law  they  had  the  power  to  do.  The  justices  admitted  that  they  had 
this  power,  but  declined  to  use  it.  The  men  then  prosecuted  the 
masters  for  combining  to  reduce  their  wages,  and  though  the  sheriff 
declared  they  had  fully  substantiated  their  charges,  nothing  came  of 
it.  In  1 821 ,  the  masters  attempted  a  further  reduction,  when  the  men 
struck,  and  remained  out  twenty-eight  weeks ;  at  the  end  of  the 
period,  twenty  of  them  were  arrested,  but  they  procured  a  "  line " 
from  the  chief  magistrate,  another  magistrate,  and  the  minister  and 
chief  elder  of  the  Kirk,  certifying  the  perfectly  peaceable  conduct 
of  the  men  during  the  twenty-eight  weeks — ^upon  which  the  sheriff 
discharged  them.  Wages  in  1824  were  from  %».  to  1  Off.  The  men 
seem  to  have  submitted  to  reductions  when  they  believed  trade  was 
bad ;  but  when  they  saw  new  hands  rushing  into  the  trade,  they 
naturally  considered  that  profits  were  good,  and  objected  to  any  re- 
duction. In  1824,  they  had  a  fund,  to  which  they  paid  ZdL  per 
week,  for  assisting  those  out  of  employment. 

BIBMINGHAM  TRADES. 

A  QUOTATION  from  ouc  of  the  witness's  evidence  will  be  the  best 
ritume  of  the  information  concerning  the  Birmingham  trades. 

^  The  Birmingham  trades  are  so  peculiar  in  their  nature,  that 
it  is  next  to  impossible  for  anything  like  a  combination  oin  the  part 
of  the  masters  to  exist  in  the  place.  In  fact,  if  there  is  a  spot  in 
the  world  in  which  perfect  community  of  interests  between  workmen 
md  their  employers  is  to  be  found,  thait  spot  is  Birmingham.  If,  finr 
instance,  I  tdke  the  mann&cture  of  brass  foundry,  which  is  a  leading 
manufacture,  employing  a  larger  number  of  hands  and  a  much  greater 
capital  than  many  trades,  I  do  not  think  there  are  twenty  brass 
founders  in  Birmingham  who  employ  so  large  a  capital  as  twenfy 
thousand  pounds  each ;  but  there  are  hundreds  of  brass  founders  who 
are  at  work  on  a  capital  of  perhaps  less  than  five  hundred  potmds ;  for 
one  man  makes  a  drawn  knob,  another  a  commode  handle,  another  a 
bell  poll,  &c.  So  that,  though  there  may  be  but  few  who  manufiMture 
every  species  of  brass  foun^,  yet  I  think  I  may  say  that  the  most 
voluminons  pattern-book  of  Uie  most  extensive  manu&cturer  in  Bir- 
mingham does  not  contain  a  single  article  which  a  man  without  fi^ 
pounds  may  not  go  and  manufacture;  and  in  such  a  state  of  things 
as  this,  it  is  quite  impossible  that  masters  should  combine  to  the  ii^jury 
of  the  workmen;  for  if  the  masters  agree  to  pay  less  than  tiieir 
journeymen  require,  the  man  has  nothing  to  do  biit  go  and  manii- 
^ture  the  article  himself. 

*' A  friend  of  mine  some  years  ago  engaged  in  the  silver-plated 
trade.  On  looking  over  his  new  manufactory,  and  seeing  a  veiy 
costly  and  extensive  ooUeotion  of  dies,  I  congratulated  him  on  being 
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engaged  in  a  business  where  he  was  not  likelj  to  meet  with  competi- 
tion from  persons  who  had  no  capital,  and  consequently  not  labotuing 
under  anj  of  the  burdens  of  a  large  establishment.     He  told  me, 
some  time  afterwards,  that  I  had  been  entirely  mistaken,  for  thit 
stamps  and  dies  for  almost  every  article   he   manufactured   were 
made  and  let  out  for  hire.      For  instance,  a  careful  man  who  has 
saved  eighty  or  a  hundred  pounds  (which  a  clever  and  thrifty  work- 
man may  soon  do)  erects  a  stamp,  or  a  couple  of  presses,  to  which, 
as  his  little  capital  increases,  he  adds  perhaps  a  set  of  dies  for  a  tea- 
pot, a  candlestick,  or  some  other  staple  article,  in  which  it  is  ten  to 
one  that  he  closely  copies  (in  fact  makes  his  ovm  counterpart  of)  some 
favourite  pattern,  to  design  and  perfect  which  has  recently  cost  some 
master  manufacturer   a  great  deal  df  trouble  and  expense.     Thi« 
machinery  and  these  dies  and  tools  he  lets  out,  at  a  sufficient  ^/roBt 
to  himself  certainly,  but  at  a  rate  which  enables  the  artisans  who 
hire  them  to  manufacture   many  of  the  most  saleable  articles  it 
prices    that    utterly   defy    the  competition   of  those  from    whoee 
profits  must  be  deducted  rent,  taxes,  poor-rates,  clerks'  salaries,  aad 
fifty    other   encumbrances,   inseparable  from  a  large   mannfactorj, 
and  of  which  the  artisan  knows  nothing.     This  is  a  state  of  thinp 
which  not   only    tends  to    reduce    the   profits   of  capital,     whilst 
it  enhances  the  value  of  labour,  but  renders  it  quite  impossiUe  ftr 
the  master  manufacturer  to  exercise  the  slightest  control  over  the  just 
rights  and  claims  of  his  workmen.     Some  time  since,  two  or  three 
burnishers   went  into  the  counting-house  of  a  respectable  battm 
manufacturer,  who  has  a  very  large  establishment,  and  peremptorilj 
required  the  immediate  dismissal  of  a  confidential  clerk,  who  had 
said  or  done  something  to  offend  them.    The  master  requested  item 
to  leave  that  part  of  the  business  to  his  own  superintendenee,  and 
return  to  their  workshop.     Within  half  an  hour  afterwards,  he  was 
told  all  the  burnishers  had  left  him.    He  directly  called  several  of  hk 
brethren  in  the  button  trade,  informed  them  of  the  circumstaaee, 
stated  that  he  had  orders  on  hand  which  required  immediate  oaoh 
pletion,  and  begged  they  would  be  good  enough  to  burnish  his  battoni 
for  him.    They  kindly  engaged  to  do  so ;  but  before  night,  his  bnttoBf 
were  all  returned  to  him,  for,  as  his  mark  was  known  to  the  tradr 
generally,  there  was  not  a  button  manufactory  in  the  town  where  thr 
men  were  not  acquainted  with  the  fact  in  a  few  hours,  and  they  ai 
refused  to  touch  his  buttons.     So  that  the  man's  own  mann&^orf 
(and  it  was  a  large  one)  was  completely  stopped,  and  a  great  niunbe? 
of  hands  in  the  other  departments  were  thrown  out  of  emplojmeBL 
Finding  remonstrance  ineffectual,  he  summoned  them  before 
trate,  who  convicted  them  in  some  slight  penalty;  and  the  men 
against  the  conviction  to  the  quarter  sessions;  but  the  day  before  thr 
sessions  commenced,  their  solicitor  persuaded  them  to  wiUidraw^  their 
appeal,  and  return  to  their  work,  and  they  did  so.    I  am  not  aware  thai 
they  paid  the  penalties,  and  I  do  not  think  they  succeeded  in  gettia^ 
the  objectionable  clerk  removed ;  but  I  cannot  speak  confidently  of  the 
fact.    I  have  never  heard  of  violence  in  a  Birmingham  mannfitctory." 
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IRISH  WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURES. 

In  the  woollen  manufactures  of  Ireland,  combinations  seem  to  have 
attained  a  very  considerable  height;  they  were  in  connexion  with 
the  Board  of  Green  Cloth,  a  committee  which  probably  included 
other  trades,  and  which  levied  fines  with  much  severity.  The  ex- 
pression of  one  of  the  masters  was,  "  They  legislate  for  us."  The 
evidence  states  that  the  wages  were  higher  in  this  trade  in  England 
than  in  Ireland,  though  provisions,  as  a  rule,  were  cheaper  at  the 
latter  place.  They  were  quite  up  to  the  system  of  only  striking 
part  of  the  trade  at  a  time,  and  carried  it  out  in  general.  The  words 
of  one  of  the  masters,  describing  his  differences  with  his  workmen, 
will  best  tell  what  else  of  interest  about  this  trade  was  given  in 
evidence. 

''  The  difference  of  1815  was  their  resistance  to  an  attempt  on  my 
part  to  lower  their  wages;  they  struck;  Mr.  Bankes'  men  had  struck 
a  little  before,  and  they  succeeded  in  the  object  they  had  in  view. 
I  resisted,  with  a  full  determination  to  suffer  my  factory  to  stand 
altogether,  rather  than  to  give  way  to  their  efforts.  They  remained  out 
about  six  weeks;  during  this  period  every  attempt  was  made  on  the 
part  of  those  who  turned  out,  to  prevent  those  who  were  well  dis- 
posed from  working.  I  believe  the  whole  of  them  were  not  inclined 
to  turn  out,  but  the  majority  were  determined  not  to  suffer  any 
person — no  matter  whether  mason,  or  bricklayer,  or  smith,  or  any 
other  trade  which  I  carry  on  within  myself — to  work,  or  repair  the 
factory.  I  might  have  gone  on  repairing  my  factory  while  it  was 
standing  from  combination,  but  they  would  not  suffer  any  millwright 
or  mechanic  of  any  description  to  work.  If  they  attempted  to 
repair,  they  met  with  insult.  I  was  anxious,  if  I  could  not  be  fishing, 
to  be  mending  my  nets,  but  those  men  were  waylaid  and  assaulted, 
and  in  several  instances  very  much  hurt,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the 
remainder  were  deterred  from  working.  Frequent  acts  of  violence 
were  committed  by  the  majority,  but  I  was  unable  to  bring  any  to 
justice.  They  got  tired;  they  were  starved,  in  fact,  into  submiss  on. 
All  their  innds  were  exhausted,  and  then  it  was  a  matter  of  difficulty 
how  they  should  get  in,  or  who  should  enter  first.  They  were  aware 
that  whosoever  should  enter  first  would  be  murdered;  that  would  be 
the  inevitable  result.  In  this  difficulty  they  applied  to  a  brother 
churchwarden,  and  they  asked  his  advice.  'Boys,'  said  he,  'you 
have  heard  the  factory  bell  ring  morning,  noon,  and  night  for  the  last 
few  weeks,  and  would  not  go  to  work.  I  will  tell  you;  it  strikes  me 
inVmoment ;  you  will  assemble  to-morrow  morning  round  the  factory 
gates,  and  let  those  that  are  outside  push  those  that  are  next  the 
gates  in.'  'Excellent I'  They  immediately  resolved  upon  this  expe- 
dient, and  met  in  very  considerable  numbers  about  the  gates,' and 
those  who  were  outside  pushed  the  others  in,  and  they  ran  to  work, 
helterskelter,  in  every  direction,  although  some  few  remained  out 
threatening  vengeance  and  murder.  I  did  not  attempt  to  put  the 
Combination  Laws  into  execution  against  the  men  this  time.  I  found 
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it  was  expedient  to  work  and  single  out  those  characters  that  were 
obnoxious,  that  I  had  reason  to  believe  were  at  the  bottom  of  this 
business,  and  I  ridded  my  concern  of  them  at  my  own  convenieiiee, 
not  at  any  particukr  time.     When  I  had  reason  to  find  &ult,  I  took 
an  opportunity  of  saying,  '  I  do  not  want  any  more  of  your  work,* 
and  got  rid  of  them  in  i^^is  way  by  degrees.     They  have  Hie  a  littk 
in  dread.     They  know  I  am  a  decided  character.     I  belieTe  the  men 
obtained  supplies  from  other  trades  during  that  time,  but  not  snili- 
cient  to  keep  them  up  ;  being  the  largest  &ctory  in  the  kingdom,  it 
was  not  easy  for  the  other  factories  to  support  so  large  an  estafaliah- 
menty  nor  were  they  indeed  prepared.    I  believe  they  make  weekly 
payments ;   there  is  a  weekly  collection,  but  to  what;  purpose  iht 
funds  are  applied,  I  do  not  know;  but  it  still  exists.     It  is  not  under 
the  title  of  a  benefit  society ;  those  societies  are  encouraged  by  me,  also 
savings'  banks,  or  anything  that  will  extract  money  from  their  pockets 
for  their  own  benefit.     I  believe  they  have  no  connexion  with  any 
societies  in  England.     I  had  a  slight  difference  about  wagea  six 
months  ago.     I  understood,  after  the  turn-out  at  Mr.  Williams*! 
fiictory,  and  after  the  Messrs.  Williams  had  acceded  to  the  wishes  of 
their  men,  that  it  was  the  determination  of  my  men  also  to  turn  out 
on  the  same  principle.    I  found  it  necessary  to  check  this  in  the  bad. 
The  moment  I  heard  of  it,  I  ran  down  to  Colbridge,  and  I  ordered 
the  watchman  for  the  night  to  turn  out  the  hands  employed  thrcmgh 
the  night — ^they  work  day  and  night  in  part  of  the  works— at  an 
early  hour,  and  not  to  suffer  any  hand,  nor  any  superintendent  eren 
to  enter  the  works  without  my  express  directions.     He  did  so  ;  he 
turned  out  the  men  at  an  early  hour  ;  he  did  not  ring  the  bell  m 
usual,  which  was  an  ominous  thing.     The  people  assembled,  the 
works  were  dark  and  perfectly  silent ;   they  were   astonished,  of 
course.     They  assembled  round  the  gates,  and  when  I  thought  I  haJ 
succeeded  in  effecting  a  little  panic,  I  sent  a  note  saying  that  I  oader- 
stood  their  intention  was  to  make  an  alteration  in  die  rate  of  wag»; 
if  they  had  anything  to  say  to  me,  I  should  be  happy  to  see  a  deputa- 
tion of  their  body,  that  is,  of  the  weavers,  spinners,  and  slabl)er>. 
that  the  deputation  might  wait  on  me  at  eight  o'clock.    And  accord- 
ingly they  assembled  in  great  numbers  and  sent  down  a  deputatii>t 
of  nine.    I  ought  to  state,  also,  they  were  objecting  to  my  employ- 
ing the  son  of  a  labourer  as  an  apprentice  to  the  mules.     Whec 
they  waited  upon  me,    they  told  me  that  they  could  not   think 
of  working  with   this  labourer's  son  ;  they  also  had  some  objec> 
tions  to  the  wages  :    but  they  would  waive  any  objection    tbe^ 
had  on  the  score  of  wages,  but  they  could  not  think  of  ^rorkii^ 
with  this  boy.    I  told  them  I  conceived  it  was  a  bad  principle  as 
which  they  were  proceeding,  that  the  son  of  a  labourer,  merely  be^ 
cause  he  happened  to  be  the  son  of  a  labourer,  should  not  have  wori 
as  well  as   the  son  of  a  tradesman  (which  they  call  themselres^ 
They  said  they  could  not  think  of  it :  it  was  contrary  to  their  mlea. 
I  told  them  that  I  certainly  must  insist  upon  anything  I  thoogkt 
right ;  then  they  begged  I  would  put  what  I  said  on  paper. 
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tliej  would  htj  it  before  the  bodj.  I  did  so  and  they  took  it  up  to 
the  bodj  and  there  was  a  very  strong  discussion — they  eonld  be  heard  a 
mile  off;  they  were  going  to  fight.  But  at  length  a  depatation  of 
abont  twenty-four  came  down  and  they  still  objected  in  the  most 
decided  way  to  my  employing  this  boy.  I  told  them  I  must  and  would 
employ  the  boy,  and  whomsocTer  I  chose ;  but  with  regard  to  him, 
if  ^ey  would  go  to  Shaw,  the  superintendent  of  the  spinners  they 
would  find  I  had  written  a  note  to  him  a  few  days  ago  that  might 
satnfy  them  that  he  would  not  be  employed  in  that  particular 
bnnness;  but  I  reserred  to  myself  the  right  of  employing  him  at  any 
future  time.  They  went  to  Shaw,  and  found  the  note  that  I  had 
written  desiring  that  the  boy  might  not  be  employed  in  that  par- 
ticular branch;  they  came,  and  expressed  their  gratitude,  and  the 
affiur  ended  there." 

MISCELLANEOUS  DUBLIN  TRADES. 

The  trades  of  Dublin  and  the  neighbourhood  were  combined  to- 
gether to  the  number  of  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  in  a  union,  but  it 
does  not  distinctly  appear  whether  this  was  the  committee  known  as 
the  board  of  '^  Green  "  doth.  It  discussed  what  measures  were  to  be 
taken  against  colts,  or  those  who  were  non -society  men.  The 
masters  were  in  such  terror  of  the  combinations,  that  in  many  cases 
of  yiolence  they  did  not  like  to  prosecute,  and  as  the  offence  was  a 
bailable  one,  the  witnesses  were  generally  tampered  with,  and  threat- 
ened in  the  interrai,  and  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  procure  a  con- 
Tiction. 

DUBLIN  CARPENTERS. 

The  Carpenters  in  Dublin  numbered  between  fbur  hundred  and 
iLye  hundred  in  society,  and  two  hundred  and  three  hundred  irregular 
men.  There  were  four  general  fields  or  meetings  (so  called  from 
taking  place  in  a  field)  in  the  year;  five  men  were  chosen  every 
three  months  by  the  field,  one  each  representing  Ulster,  Munster, 
Connaught,  and  two  for  Leinster.  These  met  twice  a  week,  to  take 
into  consideration  gricTances  and  receive  subscriptions.  The  entrance 
fee  was  two  guineas,  but  it  was  only  on  rare  occasions  that  any  man 
who  had  not  served  seven  years  wae  admitted.  The  third  rule  of 
their  constitution  forbade  working  for  less  than  4«.  Ad.  a  day  within 
certain  boundaries,  or  5«.  beyond.  By  rule  3  no  Dublin  member 
of  the  community  was  allowed  to  take  an  apprentice  except  a  son, 
brother,  or  nephew. 

By  rule  7,  no  master  was  allowed  more  than  three  apprentices; 
by  another  rule  no  country,  or,  as  it  was  called,  club  apprentice  was 
allowed  to  serve  with  a  Dublin  employer  either  the  whi^e  or  part 
of  his  time.  The  society  was  bound  to  apprentice  four  orphans 
annually,  with  a  premium  of  ten  guineas  each.  Any  member  of  the 
council  office  known  to  be  intoxicated  was  fined  from  6«.  to  20«., 
according  to  the  discretion  of  the  field — a  fine  stated  to  be  frequently 
levied*    Any  member  obliging  others  to  turn  out  against  him  by  his 
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opposition  was  to  be  fined  34«.  IJcf.  For  replacing  any  member  or 
members  on  turn-out  (presumed  to  mean  general  tum-ont)  the  fine 
was  £3  Ss.  Sd,j  or  for  replacing  one  on  turn-out  for  non-pajment  of 
wages,  £1  2s.  9d,  The  two  former  fines  were  generallj  mitigated  in 
amount. 

Piecework  was  strictly  forbidden,  on  the  ground  that  it  enaUed 
the  masters  to  reduce  wages,  and  it  was  stated  that  there  were  ca^es 
where  non-society  men  on  piecework  earned  only  18«.  per  week.    Hie 
rules  were  sworn  to  by  a  very  stringent  oath.     The  society  was  aiso 
a  benefit  society,  but  in  times  of  struggle  the  sick  and  burial  funds 
completely  went  to  the  wall.     The  society  defended  all  men  prose- 
cuted for  trade  assaults  or  '^slatings,''  as  the  term  was,  and  maintamcd 
them  and  their  families  while  they  were  in  prison.     One  builder,  who 
had  never  had  any  difference  with  his  men  with  regard  to  wages, 
was  applied  to  by  a  gentleman  in  the  north  of  Ireland  to  take  his  mo 
as  an  apprentice,  with  a  premium  of  sixty  guineas.    He  answered 
that  he  could  not  take  him  without  the  sanction  of  his  men.    He 
consulted  his  men,  who  declared  that  there  could  be  no  objection  to 
the  new  apprentice,  upon  which  he  was  bound.     Some  time  after, 
they  came  and  said  they  were  ordered  by  the  field  not  to  work  with 
the  new  apprentice.     Mr.  Carolan  (the  master)  refused  to  diaaiiis 
him,  and  they  then  tried  to  compromise,  by  demanding  the  dismisasl 
of  another  boy.     To  this  also  Mr.  Carolan  said  no,  and  his  men  left 
him,  all  except  three,  whose  wages  Mr.  Carolan  took  the  oppottontty 
of  raising  the   Saturday  night  following.     He  sent  to  Scotland  for 
others,  upon  which  the  old  men  began  to  return  ;  they  induced  the 
new  hands  to  join  their  body.     In  June,  1820,  they  again  objeetcd 
to  work  with  a  man  named  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Carolan  knew  tkai. 
having  succeeded  in  that,  they  would  object  to  two  of  the  men  naiD«-i 
Kuxton,  who  had  remained  with  him  during  the  former  strike;  he 
refused,  allowed  them  to  strike,  and  again  sent  over  to  Scotland  fr 
men.     As  before,  the  two  Ruxtons  remained  with  him.     The  nev- 
comers  were  not  molested,  but  as  one  of  the  Ruxtons  was  going  t.i 
work,  in  Talbot-street,  he  was  met  by  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  mes. 
who  attacked  him  with  bludgeons,  called  slaters,  about  two  feet  «it 
inches  long,  round  at  one  end,  to  hold  in  the  hand,  and  square  at  xl  • 
other.     Ruxton  had  a  small  saw  in  his  hand,  and  defended  himM'lf  » 
well  as  ho  could.     Mr.  Carolan,  who  was  in  the  yard,  hearing  ti^ 
cry  of  murder,  went  out.     Mr.  Carolan  had  a  case  of  pistols,  loaiiri 
with  shot  and  ball ;  he  fired,  and  wounded  four  or  five,  especially  i 
tailor,  named  Delaney  (men  of  one  trade  were  often  employed  ' 
slate  a  man  of  another);  he  then  sprung  a  bayonet  attached  to  one   ' 
the  pistols,  and  wounded  another  man,  named  Macdonnel,  who  d>r^ 
in  consequence.     He  then  gave  information  to  the  police,  who  wr  s 
to  the  hospital  and  there  found  Delaney,  and  a  charge  was  lods^- 
against  him,  but  he  was  bailed  out  by  stag  (or  false)  bail,  and  xi  - 
appeared.     Mr.  Carolan,  however,  one  day  chanced  to  meet  him,  »k^ 
took  him  up  himself,  and  he  was  tried  ;  but  what  was  the  result  d*«^ 
not  appear.     Mr.  Carolan  was  tried  for  murder,  and  aoquitfed,  t^ 
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prosecution  being  paid  for  by  trade  funds.  The  brother  of  Ruxton 
did  not  escape  so  easily;  he  was  attacked  by  a  number  of  men,  and  so 
beaten  with  slaters  that  he  was  left  for  dead.  The  next  year,  Mr. 
Carolan's  son  having  been  considered  too  strict  in  keeping  the  men 
to  time,  a  friend  of  his  was  attacked  in  mistake  for  him,  and  had  to 
run  some  seven  hundred  yards  for  his  life.  He  was  under  the 
doctor's  hands  about  three  weeks.  Eight  men  were  convicted,  and 
sentenced  to  nine  months'  imprisonment  for  this  offence.  A  witness 
named  Murray  was  indicted  for  perjury,  but  the  grand  jury  threw 
out  the  bill.  Two  years  afterwards  about  eighty  or  one  hundred 
men,  who  collected  under  cover  of  listening  to  a  fiddler,  waited  till 
Murray  came  out  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster's,  where  he  was  working, 
and  then  set  upon  him  with  slaters,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  hospital, 
and  was  insensible  for  several  days.  No  one  was  prosecuted  for  this 
attack.  I  should  mention  that  after  the  eight  men  who  attacked 
Mr.  Carolan's  friend  had  been  in  prison  six  months,  they  wrote  to 
him  acknowledging  the  justice  of  their  sentence,  on  which  Mr. 
Carolan  procured  a  remission  of  the  rest  of  it  from  Grovemment. 
Finally  the  Carolans  succeeded  in  bidding  defiance  to  the  trades' 
union.  In  another  case,  where  a  poor  man  was  beaten  to  death,  in 
mistake  for  another,  the  two  brothers  were  so  much  afraid  that  they 
petitioned  for  pardon  for  a  man  sentenced  to  transportation  for  the 
offence,  which  petition  was  granted.  It  must  be  remarked  that  the 
Dublin  police  seem  to  have  been  remarkably  able  and  efficient,  in 
comparison  with  the  police  of  other  towns  of  that  day. 

In  1813,  an  English  coachmaker  was  employed  by  Messrs. 
Hutton ;  he  was  a  polisher,  and  extremely  clever,  so  that  the  men 
who  worked  under  him  were  able  to  earn  5s,  per  week  more  than 
those  in  other  shops.  The  coachmakers  objected  to  him  on  two  grounds, 
firstly  because  he  was  an  Englishman,  and  secondly  because  he  was 
introducing  new  and  improved  processes.  He  was  waylaid,  beaten 
with  spokes,  and  stabbed  with  bayonets,  and  crippled  for  life  so  as  to 
be  unable  to  earn  his  livelihood,  and  Messrs.  Hutton  had  to  maintain 
him  ever  after.  They  were  not  however  men  to  sit  down  quietly 
under  such  a  thing,  and  they  never  rested  until  they  had  discovered 
the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage,  and  secured  for  them  a  year's  impri- 
sonment, and  exposure  in  the  pillory.  It  cost  them  £450,  but  they 
found  it  cheap,  in  the  tranquillity  which  it  secured  to  them  after- 
wards. 

The  cabinet-makers  of  Dublin  appear  to  have  been  a  highly  respect- 
able class,  the  premium  for  apprenticeship  being  £100 ;  the  wages 
were  from20«.  to  24«.  per  week,  the  work  being  piecework.  The  feel- 
ing between  masters  and  men  seems  to  have  been  very  good,  and  diffe- 
rences were  comparatively  rare.  One  case  of  prosecution  by  a  master 
who  had  been  a  workman,  was  mentioned,  for  simple  combination,  when 
the  men  were  sentenced  to  a  month's  imprisonment.  There  were  no 
printed  rules,  only  written  ones.  The  chief  rules  were,  no  man  to 
work  without  having  served  seven  years'  apprenticeship ;  no  employer 
to  have  more  than  two  apprentices;  and  no  man  to  work  under  the 
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stated  rate  of  wages.     The  society  was  not  a  benefit  society,  thoof:]! 
called  the  Samaritan  Society.     It  was  simply  for  trade  purpoaes,  Imt 
though  illegal,  the  employers  do  not  seem  to  have  looked   apoci 
it  with  any  great  aversion;  and  when  on  one  occasion  the   chief 
constable  had  the  men  attending  a  meeting  arrested,  the  emptkyyer> 
came  forward  to  bail  them.     Indeed  they  professed  that  their  object 
though  primarily  to  defend  their  own  int^sts  against  the  mafltrrw, 
was  also  to  defend  the  interests  of  the  masters  against  onprincipied 
journeymen.     Many  of  the  masters  on  receiving  the  bill  of  a  jonmej* 
man  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  it  to  the  trades'  society  connuttee 
to  be  taxed,  after  which  the  word  conmoittee  was  stamped  upon  iu 
One  case  was  mentioned,  when  between  two  and  three  pounds  were 
knocked  off  a  bill  of  about  eight  pounds,  by  the  trade  committep. 
Formerly  there  had  been  an  employer's  committee  as  well  as  a  meo*s 
committee,  but  the  former  seems  to  have  fallen  into  disuse.     In  1816, 
the  men  submitted,  apparently  with  a  good  grace,  to  a  reduction  of 
2s,  6cL  in  the  £1.    In  this  trade,  however,  they  suffered  hrout  the£MS 
that  the  best  men,  owing  to  the  combination  laws,  did  not  like  to  tske 
the  offices  of  stewards  and  presidents,  and  run  the  risk  of  havine 
their  names  connected  with  the  police-court,  so  that  these  oAoes 
were  filled  by  the  less  moderate  and  sensible  men.     In  this  trade 
there  however  seems  to  have  been  no  violence  at  alL     The  amaber 
of  the  society  was  from  eighty  to  ninety  in  DublilL 

The  calico  printers,  previous  to  1810,  had  many  diflferenoos  with 
their  men ;  but  in  that  year  a  sort  of  convention  was  entered  iii»> 
between  masters  and  men,  and  a  scale  of  prices  was  agreed  Uk  dL**- 
tinguishing  between  easy  and  difficult  work,  so  as  to  give  a  fair  rewari 
for  ability.  No  employer  engaged  a  man  without  a  certificate  fivs 
his  last  shop,  which  stated  his  character.  This  plan  worked  extfaneir 
w^  till  1817,  when  some  of  the  masters  began  to  depart  from  it,  a&i 
especially  to  fuse  the  two  kinds  of  work.  The  consequenee  of  the 
reduction  of  wages  was,  that  the  best  worktnen  went  over  to  £nglB»L 
The  calico  printers  seem  to  have  been  a  superior  class  of  workaM*:! 

The  saddlers  of  Dublin  were  formed  into  a  benefit  society  caUed  th^ 
Halifax  Society ;  there  were  no  trade  regulations  in  their  printfc 
rules,  but  in  their  written  rules.  The  rate  of  wages  was  fixed  in  181i 
from  30«.  6d.  for  first-class  work  down  to  26s,  for  third-daae  work.  H 
a  meeting  of  the  masters  and  men  in  the  Exchange,  and  the  relativ'^ 
value  of  piecework  was  also  determined  then.  In  1816,  homae^ 
being  in  a  declining  state,  the  masters  reduced  the  wages,  witli  a  pn« 
mise  that  they  should  be  raised  in  better  times.  The  reduction  wassn^ 
mitted  to,  though  not  without  some  slight  quarrelling.  When 
times  came,  the  men  claimed  the  promised  rise,  to  which  all  the 
acceded  cheerfully,  except  one,  whose  men  struck.  He  brought 
under  the  Combination  Laws,  before  the  magistrates,  who 
compromise,  and  the  men  returned  to  work,  the  master  giving  tk* 
prices.  In  1822  there  was  a  question  of  reduction  again,  wad  Uk 
masters  presented  a  list  of  prices  for  both  piecework  and  day  work 
to  a  deputation  of  clever  men,  who  met  them  in  the  exchange.     Tbi. 
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masters  proposed  that  the  list  should  be  discussed  by  a  committee  con* 
sisting  of  three  masters  and  three  men,  whose  decision  should  be  final. 
The  men,  however,  objected  to  one  of  the  masters  named,  because  he  em- 
ployed "  colts'*  in  his  office.  They  directed  twelve  of  their  best  men  to 
report  upon  the  proposed  list,  who  modified  it,  and  then  the  amended 
list  was  presented  to  the  masters.  The  masters  took  till  the  end  of 
the  week  to  consider  the  amendments,  and  then  turned  out  about  half 
the  men,  taking  in  others  said  to  be  imperfectly  up  to  the  business. 
Some  of  these  were  severely  beaten.  The  masters  then  took  out 
summonses  against  the  eleven  men  who  had  met  them  in  the 
exchange,  and  the  men  took  out  counter  summonses  against  five  of  the 
masters  for  meeting  contrary  to  law,  according  to  their  own  published 
documents.  The  magistrates  directed  both  parties  to  find  bail,  and 
sent  the  cases  to  the  quarter  sessions,  when  the  bill  against  the 
masters  was  ignored,  but  that  against  the  men  was  found.  It 
may  be  well  here  to  remark  that  not  much  fiikh  seems  to  have 
been  placed  by  workmen  generally  in  the  justice  of  juries,  they 
declaring  that  employers  were  often  put  upon  them,  ahd  men  never. 
The  men  then  prosecuted  the  masters  for  the  following  conspiracy : 
In  1821  an  army  accoutrement  maker,  named  White,  got  an  order 
for  saddlery,  for  the  first  Royal  dragoons,  the  colonel  saying  that  were 
it  satis&ctorily  carried  out,  according  to  sample,  he  would  probably 
get  all  the  work  of  the  cavalry  regiments  made  there,  it  having 
been  hitherto  all  done  in  England.  Mr.  White  made  arrangements 
with  the  journeymen  saddlers,  with  which,  the  terms  being  very 
advantageous,  for  them,  they  were  perfectly  satisfied.  The  master 
saddlers  met  their  men  and  told  them  that  if  they  worked  for  Mr. 
White,  who  was  not  a  regular  master  saddler,  they  could  not  be 
employed  by  regular  masters  again;  and  partly  by  persuasion,  partly 
by  threats,  they  succeeded  in  inducing  Uie  men  to  refuse  to  work 
for  White.  The  business  was  accordingly  lost  to  Ireland.  The 
masters  were  so  frightened  by  their  last  prosecution,  that  they 
immediately  compromised  the  matter  and  setUed  amicably  with  their 
men.  They  seem  after  that  to  have  gone  on  very  quietly,  with  the 
exception  of  one  shop,  where  the  master  quarrelled  with  his  men 
about  a  foreman;  they  left  his  employ  for  a  few  hours;  he  took  out  a 
summons,  under  the  Combination  Laws,  against  them;  but  on  the  men 
writing  an  apology,  he  by  letter  accepted  it,  and  the  matter  was 
dropped,  until,  on  another  difference,  he  induced  Grovemment,  who 
at  that  time  were  very  much  alive  to  the  evils  of  intimidation  and 
conspiracy,  to  prosecute  for  the  same  offence  which  the  master  had 
previously  forgiven;  but  upon  discovering  that  it  was  the  same 
offence,  the  Grovernment  abandoned  the  prosecution.  In  this  and 
other  trades,  the  magistrates  appear  to  have  adopted  a  wise  and 
conciliatory  policy,  advising  and  forwarding  compromises,  whenever 
there  seemed  to  be  room  for  such. 

By  an  act  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  11  &  12  Greo.  IQ.,  the  wages  of 
the  trades  of  shipwrights  and  tailors  were  determined  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  recorder  and  magistrates  of  Dublin;  and  in  1810  they  were 
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fixed  at  not  less  than  3«.  Aid,  for  the  worst  men,  and  not  more  thin 
4«.  Sd.  for  the  best  men,  a  master  being  liable,  by  the  temu  of  the 
act,  to  a  penalty  for  paying  more.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  this 
law  was  evaded  whenever  there  was  any  reason  for  doing  bo.  The 
number  of  shipwrights  in  Dublin  was  at  that  time  from  sixty  to  seTentj, 
but  had  much  declined  of  late  years,  owing  partly  to  want  of  capital, 
and  to  trade  having  gone  elsewhere,  but  also  very  much  to  the 
bad  understanding  between  masters  and  men,  not  so  much  as  to  the 
amount  of  wages  as  to  the  question  whom  the  masters  were  at 
liberty  to  employ. 

Another  act  enabled  the  Dublin  society  to  fix  the  wages  of  the 
silk  weavers.  Whipping  was,  in  Ireland,  a  punishment  for  com- 
bination; and  under  3  Greo.  lU.  c.  34,  a  man  might  be  convicted  before 
one  justice  of  combination,  on  the  simple  oath  of  a  master  (if  belieTed 
by  the  magistrate)  that  the  man  had  quitted  his  work  before  the  tiine 
for  which  he  wasb  retained,  or  had  refused  to  work  with  a  partieok 
man,  &c.  &c.,  and  might  be  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisomneDt 
and  to  be  three  times  publicly  whipped.  Whipping,  howeyer,  had 
fallen  into  disuse,  and  nine  or  ten  years  had  elapsed  since  a  nua 
had  been  whipped  for  this  oJQTence.  Personal  service  of  a  sunanaDs 
was  not  required.  Proof  of  its  having  been  left  at  the  place  of 
abode  of  the  party  summoned,  twenty-four  hours  before  hetfiag 
being  sufSicient. 

The  evidence  as  to  some  other  trades  heard  by  the  committee 
does  not  require  re-statement  here,  as  it  merely  presents  fietcts  similar 
in  kind  to  those  brought  out  elsewhere  more  folly. 
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The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  the  committee 
of  1825,  on  the  Act  5  Greo.  lY.  c.  95,  are  stated  in  Mr.  Longe's 
**Liquir7  into  the  Law  of 'Strikes,'"  a  portion  of  which  is  reprinted 
in  this  Yolume.  One  result  of  the  investigations  of  this  committee 
was  the  Act  6  Greo.  IV.  c.  129,  passed  in  the  same  session  of  Par- 
liament, and  still  in  force.  The  following  paper  contains  a  brief 
abstract  of  the  more  important  evidence  taken  before  the  com- 
mittee, hj  whom  representatives  of  the  following  trades  were  ex- 
amined:— 

Collieries  of  the  Newcastle         Ship  Builders. 
District.  Cloth  Trade. 

Scotch  Collieries.  Coopers. 

Dublin  Trades.  Spinners. 

Seamen.  Weavers. 

Paper-Makers. 
The  Sheriffs  Substitute  and  Depute  of  Renfrewshire  and  Lanark- 
shire were  also  examined  with  respect  to  combinations  of  workmen 
in  those  counties. 

The  evidence  concerning  the  Ship  BuOders'  Unions  is  incorporated 
in  the  special  report  on  thst  trade. 

NEWCASTLE  COLLIERIES. 
[Witnen  examined :— A  Collieiy  Engineer  in  the  Newcastle  District.] 
In  1810  there  was  a  most  obstinate  strike  (or,  as  it  was  called 
there,  ''  stick  ")  among  the  colliers  of  this  district,  during  which  a 
large  military  force  was  called  in  to  aid  the  civil  power.  Much  vio- 
lence was  committed,  and  one  soldier  was  stabbed.  The  strike  took 
place  at  the  orders  of,  and  was  conducted  bj,  a  secret  committee. 
After  "  sticking"  for  a  month,  the  colliers  came  in,  without  having 
gained  any  of  tibeir  points. 
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The  men  in  1810  had  a  system  called  ^' brothering/*  so  named 
because  the  members  of  the  Union  bound  themselyes  by  a  most 
solemn  oath  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  brotherhood,  under  the  penalty 
of  being  stabbed  through  the  heart  or  of  having  their  bowels  ripped  up. 

After  the  strike  of  1810  the  colliers  remained  quiet,  though 
there  had  been  a  slight  reduction  of  wages  in  1814,  until  the  rep^ 
of  the  Combination  Laws,  very  soon  after  which  they  began  to  form 
themselves  into  a  Union.  Delegates  from  the  different  works,  and  fiom 
the  different  trades  in  connexion  with  those  works,  including  the  car- 
pentersy  sawyers,  and  blacksmiths,  held  secret  meetings.  Theseuon, 
however,  was  not  favourable  for  an  advance,  and  they  tberefbre,  up 
to  April,  1825,  were  still  biding  their  time.  The  wages  of  a  eollier 
in  full  employment  were  from  about  4«.  to  7«.  a  day.  They 
worked  by  taskwork. 

A  singular  feature  in  connexion  with  the  management  of  the 
Newcastle  collieries  was  "the  limitation  of  the  vend."  The  colliers, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  were  paid  for  taskwork,  and  when  in  work 
could  earn  from  As.  to  is,  a  day;  but  the  in  work  was  very  unoa- 
tain.  In  order,  however,  to  prevent  them  asking  exorbitant  wages 
in  times  of  pressure,  the  coal-owners  were  accustomed  to  hire  them 
fbr  a  year,  guaranteeing  them  2s.  6d.  a  day,  whether  there 
work  for  them  or  not.  This  system,  of  course,  made  the 
anxious  to  spread  the  demand  for  coals  more  equally  over  the 
year,  and  in  order  to  insure  a  more  regular  supply,  an  agreenmt^ 
binding  generally  for  a  year  or  six  months,  was  nuide  amon^ 
not  to  ship  more  than  a  certain  proportion  of  coals  pa*  moniii 
each  of  the  collieries  included  in  that  agreement.  The  limitfttiaB 
of  vend  was  not  a  restriction  of  absolute  quantity,  but  a  pvofwr- 
tion  calculated  according  to  the  probable  consumption  during  m 
or  twelve  months,  and  assigned  to  each  coal-owner,  according  to 
his  power  of  workings  beyond  which  he  was  not  to  ship.  On  the 
average,  pitmen  were  allowed  to  work  ^ve  days  in  the  week,  or 
eleven  days  in  the  fortnight — &ye  men  on  four  days'  vrorky  and 
five  men  on  three  days'  work, — according  to  the  requirements  cf 
the  coal-owners.  This  system  was  said  to  be  peculiar  to  New- 
castle. There  was  no  occasion  for  it  in  other  parts  of  the 
try,  where  men  were  hired  by  the  day  or  the  week.  It 
necessary  where  men  were  engaged  at  a  certain  rate  daring  th* 
whole  year,  as  in  the  Newcastle  district. 

COOPERS. 
[Examined : — ^Two  Master  Coopers ;  and  two  Working  Coopers.] 

The  number  of  coopers  in  London  is  said  to  have  been  1,5QQ»  r* 
whom  700  were  enrolled  in  a  benefit  society,  called  "  The  Friends 
of  Humanity."  There  was  a  separate  fund  to  support  men  cm  -: 
employment,  whether  from  strikes  or  from  any  other  cauae*  A  mac 
might  be  a  member  of  the  benefit  society  without  being  a  meaher 
of  the  Union  ;  and  there  were  members  of  the  Union  who  were  n^n 
members  of  the  benefit  society.  His  Majesty's  coopers  of  Port*- 
mouth  and  Dcptford  were  in  the  same  Union ;  but  they  were  n*n 
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commanicated  with  on  occasion  of  a  strike,  and  would  not  be 
required  to  strike  with  the  London  coopenu  Though  there  were  no 
secret  oaths,  declarations,  and  subscriptions,  there  were  other  rulea 
than  those  printed,  which  there  was  an  agreement  not  to  make 
public,  and  on  which  only  evasive  answers^  conveying  no  informa- 
tion, could  be  obtained  by  the  committee. 

With  regard  to  apprentices,  there  is  some  difiference  between  the 
statements  of  the  masters  and  workmen.  An  employer  stated 
that  ''  by  their  (the  workmen's)  regulations  as  to  apprentices^  thej 
had  so  reduced]  the  number  of  workmen,  that  the  masters  were 
completely  in  their  power."  "  They  would  not  suffer  any  one  to  be 
taken  apprentice  but  a  cooper's  son."  On  the  other  hand,  a  work- 
ing cooper  denied  that  the  masters  were  at  all  limited,  either  bj 
rule  or  in  practice.  The  regulation  not  to  take  any  other  appren- 
tices than  the  sons  of  coopers,  applied,  he  said,  to  the  journeymen 
and  not  to  the  masters;  and  the  journeymen,  for  a  certain  allowance, 
were  willing  to  instruct  masters'  apprentices. 

The  entire  absence  of  any  threatening  or  violent  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  workmen  was  fully  admitted  by  all  the  witnesses. 

There  is  great  conflict  of  testimony  on  other  points.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  was  asserted  that  a  penalty  of  £5  is  inflicted  if  a  man  moved 
a  hammer  after  he  had  heard  there  was  a  strike  ;  that  coopers  from 
Ireland  would  not  (the  experiment  does  not  seem  to  have  been  tried) 
be  suffered  to  work;  and  that  a  man  was  scouted  out  of  the  yard  if 
it  is  found  that  he  had  worked  under  price.  Again,  it  was  satd  that 
members  of  the  Society  would  not  suffer  men  from  the  country  to 
work  with  them,  nor  themselves  work  with  masters  (of  whom  there 
were  not  more  than  three  or  four)  who  employed  such  men.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  alleged  that  no  strike  had  ever  occurred  because 
men  who  were  not  members  of  the  Society  were  admitted  into  a  shop; 
that  unionists  would  not  go  out  nor  compel  the  non-members  to  go 
out,  but  if  the  latter  refused  to  become  members — though  thejr 
would  not  be  obstructed — ^yet  the  whole  thing  might  be  made  so 
disagreeable  to  them,  that  probably  they  would  not  wish  to  remain 
in  the  shop.  The  society  men  might  refuse  to  ^  truss  "  with  them. 
Another  witness  denies  that  the  non-members  have  ever  been  sub- 
ject to  any  inconvenience  or  met  with  refusal  to  ^  truss." 

For  the  Ust  twenty  years  there  were  continual  disputes,  not  alwayi 
issuing  in  strikes,  with  the  working  men  about  wages,  in  which  l£e 
men  invariably  carried  their  point.  Strikes  occurred  in  1806,  181A, 
and  1816 ;  and  in  the  current  year  1825,  one  was  impending.  The 
list  of  prices  was  regulated  according  to  the  price  of  the  quartern 
loaf,  but  the  men  afterwards  refused  that  standard.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  1810,  when  a  reduction  was  made,  the  men  obtained  aa 
advance  in  all  these  years.  An  agreement  existed  that  notice  of  a 
proposed  alteration  on  either  side  in  the  list  of  prices  should  be 
given  only  in  February;  and  that  the  lists  agreed  on  should  be 
valid  from  year  to  year.  The  men  professed  to  consider  this  as  oolj 
a  temporary  arrangement,  and  departed  from  it  in  1825,  when  they 
made  a  demand  for  a  new  statement  in  March.    They  proposed  aa 
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alteration  of  wages,  "  so  that  all  men,  be  thej  at  what  work  ihej 
might,  might  earn  about  the  same  average,"  though  not  independent 
of  their  skill ;  and  thej  also  wished  to  reduce  the  number  of  hooi 
for  piecework,  so  that  "  all  men  should  be  employed,  instead  of  Bone 
being  out  of  emploj  and  others  doing  a  great  deal  too  much."  The 
workmen  alleged  that  the  extra  labour  thrown  upon  them  bj  the 
use  of  heavier  staves  and  heavier  iron  work,  made  the  list  of  pricei 
hitherto  in  force  no  longer  suitable.  The  masters  mainttined  that 
thej  were  not  able  to  raise  the  prices  of  these  articles  in  a  degree  at 
all  commensurate  with  the  increased  cost  of  labour  and  nw  nate* 
rial ;  and  that  if  coopers  from  the  country  could  be  obtained,  they 
would  not,  without  previous  instruction,  even  in  the  case  of  good 
workmen,  be  competent  for  the  work  of  the  London  coopers. 

No  combination  had  existed  on  the  part  of  the  masters  for  aani 
years.  They  met  rarely  and  irregularly,  as  special  occasion  w^ 
arise. 

The  wages  of  the  journeymen  coopers  were  differently  stated  bj 
masters  and  by  men.  According  to  the  latter,  the  best  workmen, 
working  thirteen  hours  for  six  days,  could  earn  £2  10«.  or  £3.  A^ 
cording  to  the  former,  £5,  or,  in  some  cases,  £10. 

PAPER  MAKERS. 

Thb  only  information  brought  before  the  committee  with  regard 
to  the  paper  makers,  is  contained  in  the  rather  meagre  evideneeof 
a  journeyman  from  Kent. 

The  society  of  paper  makers  consisted  of  1000  members  inEentui 
2000  more  in  other  places.  Its  object  was  to  give  material  8uppv> 
to  persons  out  of  work,  by  furnishing  pass  tickets  to. tramps,  andl^ 
aiding  men  on  strike. 

Strikes  which  took  place  in  consequence  of  diminution  of  wage^ 
were  supported  by  the  Society.  During  a  strike  the  allowance  vn 
4s.  to  a  woman,  and  2s.  to  a  child;  there  was  no  allowance  to  nes. 
The  allowance  to  the  women  and  children  was  continued  till  tk 
man  on  whom  they  depended  got  work.  Strikes  occurred  alao  ii 
consequence  of  the  refusal  of  an  advance,  and  were  supported  bj  tkc 
clubs.  Formerly  it  was  necessary  before  striking  to  apply  to  tk 
central  committee  in  Kent;  but  this  was  not  the  practice  at  the  date 
of  the  evidence  given.     There  have  never  been  any  acta  of  vioksct 

The  working  paper-makers  had  a  rule  that  no  more  than  one  ajK 
prentice  should  be  allowed  to  each  vat,  to  which  for  two  or  three  yein 
the  masters  had  agreed.  There  were,  however,  more  apprentiots 
than  this  rule  contemplates  in  many  mills.  Individuals  had  ceut^ 
to  work,  but  a  turn-out  on  account  of  apprentices  had  never  been  sv^ 
ported.  No  factory  had  been  "  laid  still"  in  consequence  of  a  dis- 
pute about  apprentices.  There  was  no  regulation  in  the  club  to  reatnct 
working  without  a  certain  number  of  apprentices.  No  strike  W 
ever  taken  place  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  any  regulations  upon  tk 
master  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  his  trade.  The  Socie^  rqgttlatictf 
affect  onlv  wages.  The  conduct  of  working  paper-makers  was  on- 
influenced  by  the  Combination  Laws,  since  they  had  no  knowledge 
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either  of  their  existence  or  their  repeal.  The  strike  in  1825,  in 
some  parts  of  England,  was  to  obtain  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  Kent, 
and  to  gain  back  a  reduction  made  some  nine  years  earlier ;  trade 
being  brisker  and  provisions  dearer.  Instead  of  enforcing  or  yielding 
to  a  strike,  some  mills  worked  on  credit,  or  gave  two  or  three  shillings 
advance  tUl  the  proprietors  saw  what  other  masters  will  do. 

CLOTH  TRADE  AT  WAKEFIELD. 

[Examined : — ^A  Master  Manufacturer.] 

In  difierent  answers,  the  witness  contradictorily  referred  the  first 
formation  of  a  combination  among  his  workmen  to  September,  1822, 
and  November,  1824, — admitting  that  the  former  was  previous  to  the 
repeal  of  the  Combination  Laws,  and  yet  stating  afterwards  that,  accord- 
ing to  his  belief  there  had  been  no  combination  before  the  repeal  of  those 
laws,  and  that  it  was  the  repeal  which  tempted  his  men  to  form  them- 
selves into  an  association.  Strikes  occurred  among  his  workmen  at 
the  two  times  referred  to.  In  September,  1822,  about  forty  men  out  of 
four  hundred,  turned  out  for  an  advance  of  wages, — taking  advantage 
of  the  master's  having  a  contract  to  be  completed  in  six  weeks.  Qn 
November  20th,  1824,  all  but  two  men  struck,  demanding  an  advance 
on  their  wages  of  25  per  cent.,  although  the  witness  was  paying  more 
than  his  neighbours,  on  whom  no  demand  was  made.  If  he  had  con* 
ceded  this,  Uie  workmen  would  have  struck  elsewhere.  Fifty  or 
sixty  men,  of  whom  twenty  were  new  men,  came  in  afterwards  at 
the  old  prices.  People  were  threatened  as  they  came  to  work,  and 
money  c^ered  them  to  stay  away ;  but  no  actual  violence  was  done^ 
save  in  the  breaking  of  an  old  woman's  windows,  and  the  destroying  of 
a  man's  garden.  The  foreman,  having  been  annoyed  by  two  men, 
thought  it  necessary  to  carry  pistols,  and  a  g^uard  was  set  on  the  mill. 
Lodgings  were  refused  by  cottagers  to  the  men  who  came  back,  called 
*'  bliMsks,"  nineteen  of  whom  received  bed  and  board  in  the  manu&c- 
turer's  house.  Those  who  turned  out  received  9s.  weekly  and  Zs.  for 
each  child,  fh>m  a  fund  raised  among  the  employed  workmen  by  sub- 
scriptions of  1  \d.  and  afterwards  of  3<f.  a  week.  The  money  came  from 
a  committee  sitting  at  Wakefield.  Since  the  20th  of  November,  the 
work  in  witness's  factories  was  carried  on  with  a  reduced  number  of 
hands.  It  was  of  a  character  to  require  training ;  consequently  children 
were  employed,  who  generally  left  work  with  their  parents.  The  strike 
referred  solely  to  wages ;  no  attempt  having  been  made  to  interfere 
with  apprentices  or  with  the  conduct  of  the  works,  except  that  some 
of  the  "  slubbers"  threatened  to  leave  on  three  children  who  had  quitted 
work  being  re-employed.  The  work  was  all  done  by  piece,  the  wages 
ranging  firmn  20f .  and  25s.  to  30«.,  35«.,  and  even  £2  a  week.  "  Those 
who  received  the  most  wages  were  the  worst  people  to  deal  with." 
Other  turn-outs  are  mentioned  which  led  to  a  slight  increase  of  the 
rate  of  wages. 

The  masters  had  no  combination,  and  did  not  even  meet  to  con* 
sider  the  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid  for  the  different  kinds  of  work. 
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SEAMEN. 

[Ezamined : — Six  Shipownon;  two  Offieera  of  the  RoyaL  Nsty:   Betwtijt> 

SMpowners'  Society ;  and  six  Seamen.] 

In  the  year  1815,  great  distnrbuices  took  place  on  the  Tyne,  and 
in  the  northern  porta,  owing  to  demandfl  made  by  the  eaaaak,  and 
resisted  bj  the  shipowners.  The  former  inaiated  oa  hayiiig  £5 
per  Toyage,  that  every  ship  should  carry  five  men  and  a  boy  for 
every  hundred  tons,  and  dictated  as  to  the  persona  to  be  employed 
as  foremen,  watermen,  &c.  They  committed  great  acts  of  violeDce, 
^'stopping  the  ships  for  about  six  weeks,  boarding  the  ships  when 
going  away,  taking  the  men  out  and  ill-treating  them,**  dacking  than, 
tarring  and  feathering  them,  carrying  them  on  a  stick  and  jampmg 
them  up,  &c.  Ten  sail  of  King's  c&ips,  five  hondred  marmes,  and 
four  regiments  came  down  ;  and  some  of  the  men  were  ^roBtcatoi 
and  imprisoned  both  for  combination  and  violence.  The  seamen  had  a 
committee,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a  person  whom  they  called  the 
Admiral,  and  whom  they  implicitly  obeyed.  No  one  was  allowed  to 
sail  from  port  without  a  ticket  from  Uie  committee.  The  dostv^ 
anoes  arose  from  the  foot,  that  discharges  frt>m  the  navy,  conaequeat 
on  the  termination  of  the  war,  had  greatly  increased  the  nmnbcr  oi 
unemployed  seamen. 

The  evidence,  of  which  a  short  account  follows,  refere  chiefly  to  a 
union,  established  in  1824  in  the  ports  of  the  Tyne  and  Wear,  b«t 
which  had  in  May,  1825,  extended  southwards,  as  fiu*  as  Tarmestli, 
and  northwards  to  Leith,  and  which,  beginning  with  the  coUieni 
seemed  likely  to  embrace  the  seamen  of  the  entire  merchant  navy, 
and  even  of  die  Royal  Navy. 

With  a  view  of  evading  the  character  of  illegality,  the  mlea  d 
the  Union  —  so  &r  as  it  was  more  than  a  benefit  -society  —  were 
drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Tom  and  Hany* 
this  shape  being  chosen,  because,  as  one  of  the  witnesses  e: 
"  we  did  not  intend  any  harm,  but  we  were  not  acquainted 
there  was  any  harm  or  not.**     The  members  of  the  Union 
to  enter  vessels  in  which  any  of  the  seamen  were  unconneeted  wlA 
the  Union,  or  in  which  the  mate  was  not  a  member  of  ibe  Union : 
and  the  delay  occasioned  to  shipowners  by  this  conduct^  vrith  ^e 
difficulty  they  experienced  in  obtaining    crews,  induced 
almost  every  case  to  yield.     The  seamen  further  objected  to 
out  ballast,  to  fit  out  ships  (in  consequence  of  whi<^  riggers 
be  employed),  to  scrape  ships,  to  strip  the  lower  mast,  he.  Tboae  of 
them  examined  as  witnesses  expressed  their  willingness  to  wmkm 
point  of  requiring  the  mates  to  be  members  of  the  Union,  in 
sidaration  of  the  inconvenience  of  the  mates  being  amenable  to 
Committee  of  the  Union  should  they  be   called  on  to 
command  of  the  vessels  through  the  captain  bemg  disabled, 
seamen  examined  further  explained  that  they  did  not  object  to 
take  the  above  duties  when  their  engagement  and  pay  were  hj 
month  instead  of  by  the  voyage.     In  the  latter  case,  ^e  oUigBtiiir. 
is  only  **  to  do  that  which  is  necessary  to  navigate  the  ship  from  port 
to  port ;"  though  it  had  been  customary  for  a  man  for  the  sake 
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sitaation  to  come  and  fit  the  ship  oat,  without  being  paid  for  his 
work.  The  average  time  taken  in  fitting  oat  a  ship  was  a  week, 
though  witness  had  in  one  instance  worked  for  twenty-eight  days 
without  wages.  In  difierent  ports  there  was  a  different  usage  on 
this  point ;  the  seamen  receiving  their  dinners  and  grog  at  Whitby 
and  Shields,  but  not  in  Sunderlimd;  and  payment  in  neither.  Wages 
were  never  given  except  by  special  bargain.  When  a  man  was 
engaged  by  the  month,  he  expected  to  receive  pay  for  every  day's 
work ;  and  the  seamen  held  diat  they  ought  to  be  remunerated  for 
attending  the  ship  in  harbour  before  signing  articles,  and  for  la- 
bourer's work,  when  employed  on  it,  as  discharging  coals. 

In  case  of  accident  at  sea,  seamen  '^  were  willing  to  put  things  to 
rights[as^well  as  they  could,  and  bring  the  vessel  to  her  place  of  desti- 
nation." Instances  alleged  by  the  shipowners  of  the  men  refusing  to 
do  what  was  necessary  in  such  emergencies  are  cited  in  detail ;  and 
contradicted  point  blank  and  in  as  much  detail  by  the  men.  The 
case  of  the  Jane  and  Margaret^  from  which,  when  grounded  on  the 
Mapler  Sands,  the  seamen  were  said  to  have  refused  to  throw  out 
coal  in  order  to  lighten  it,  is  a  remarkable  example  of  conflicting 
testimony. 

Other  regulations  of  the  Union  prohibited  carpenters  who  were 
not  regular  seamen  from  acting  as  mates,  owing  to  the  number  of  acci- 
dents to  which  it  was  alleged  that  practice  had  given  occasion.  If 
a  member  of  the  Union  took  a  comrade's  berth  (who  had  been  dis- 
missed for  any  other  than  a  legal  cause),  he  became  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  20«.  The  unionists  sought  to  gain  their  end  by  a  system  of  mond 
terrorism  rather  than  of  physical  violence.  The  captain  of  the  Amo, 
having  in  March,  1825,  tried  to  obtain  a  crew  of  sailors  not  in  the 
Union,  the  Union  men  **  threatened  the  captain,  and  told  him  to  tell 
his  owner  that  if  he  took  a  crew  of  non-union  men  into  his  ship,  that 
as  he  had  several  ships,  he  should  not  have  men  to  go  in  any  of 
them."  Both  captains  and  owners  were  afraid  of  becoming  *'  marked 
men,"  and  therefore  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  Union,  knowing 
that  if  they  did  not,  they  could  not  obtain  crews.  If  they  succeeded 
in  gating  members  of  the  Union  committed,  others  would  not  take 
their  places. 

Some  few  acts  of  violence  were  alleged ;  a  non-union  crew  was 
brutally  ill-used  at  Sunderland,  and  the  vessel  cut  adrift  in  the  har- 
bour. In  North  Shields,  men  not  belonging  to  the  Union  were  taken 
out  of  the  ship,  their  faces  blacked,  and  ^emselves  hooted  and  ill-used. 
In  the  same  place,  *' sailors  were  abused  and  ridiculed  and  called  *  scab- 
men,'  because  they  would  not  join  the  Union."  These  assertions  were 
denied  by  the  members  of  the  Union  examined  before  the  committee ; 
and  it  is  allowed  on  the  other  side,  that  acts  of  violence  were  rare  and 
exceptional. 

The  Union  (to  which  almost  all  the  sailors  of  the  ports  of  the 
Tyne  and  Wear  belonged)  gave  rise  to  a  Shipowners'  Protecting 
Society,  the  members  of  which  agreed  to  indemnify  each  other  fcft 
losses  incurred  in  resisting  the  demands  of  the  Union ;  but  it  was 
ineffectual. 
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The  great  number  of  apprentices  taken  on  board  ship,  and  its  efiect 
of  leaving  men  on  shore  to  stanre,  were  considered  grievanoes  by  the 
members  of  the  Union ;  bat  no  interference  had  taken  place. 

YORKSHIRE  WEAVERS  :—WAISTCOATING,  SHAWLS, 

AND  FANCY  GOODS. 
[Examined : — ^Three  Employers  and  two  Joum^Tmen  WeaTen.] 

Between  September,  1824,  and  May,  1825,  several  strikes  took 
place  among  the  Yorkshire  weavers  of  waistcoating,  &c.  for  an  ad- 
vance of  wages.  One  manu&cturer  was  compelled  to  pay  a  fine  of 
£100  to  the  Huddersfield  Union,  as  compensation  for  the  Ion  of 
time  his  men  had  incurred  by  standing  out. 

A  manufacturer  of  waistcoat  pieces,  near  Huddersfield,  stated  that 
on  the  Christmas  following  the  first  formation  of  the  Union  (is 
September,  1824),  he  called  his  men  together  and  told  them  that  b» 
"  had  been  too  long  a  master  to  become  a  servant  of  servants  ;**  that 
he  '^  was  quite  willing,  if  they  thought  it  necessary,  that  his  wearen 
might  meet  among  themselves,  but  that  it  was  impossible  he  eooli 
stand  against  the  weavers  of  all  the  trade,  and  therefore  he  was 
determined  he  would  not  employ  any  weavers  who  were  in  ths 
Union."     Twenty-four  of  his  men  put  down  their  names  to  abide  by 
the  Union,  and  about  forty  to  remain  with  him,  all  but  three  or 
four  of  the  former  bringing  in  their  gear  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
warp,  and  declining  the  master's  offer  to  remain  one,  two,  or  three 
months,  as  they  might  choose,  till  they  could  find  other  work. 
"After  three  months'  trial,"  the  witness  added,  ''I  found  it  would  be 
really  impossible  for  me  to  keep  on  my  business,  if  I  did  not  allow 
them  [the  forty  men  who  had  remained  with  him]  to  enter   the 
Union  ;  and,  as  I  did  not  wish  them  to  be  longer  persecuted,  I  gave 
them  permission."     Up  to  the  time  of  the  step  here  described,  the 
witness  and  his  workmen  had  been  on  the  best  terms.     Violcace 
was  not  offered  to  the  men  who  remained  with  him,  but  only  inti- 
midation by  gestures  and  threats.    A  shawl  manu&cturer  at  Hnd- 
dersfield,  in  aiddition  to  an  advance  of  wages  on  a  certain  part  of  hk 
manufactures,  was  compelled  to  remove  another  part  to  Stoekporv 
*' where,"  he  says,  "every  possible  obstruction  was  thrown  in  his 
way  to  making  goods  there  by  the  men  in  the  Union."     Men  when 
he  attempted  to  obtain  at  Huddersfield  "conceived  themselTes  b 
danger,"  and  went  about  armed  with  bludgeons;  one  was  once  fisk- 
lowed  by  three  or  four  men,  and  "  apprehended  himself  to  be  in 
aiderable  danger,"  though  he  sustained  none.     Several  men 
engaged  fVom  Stockport ;  but  "  the  moment  thev  made  their 
ance  on  the  coach  in  the  town  (Huddersfield),  they  were  wnjhud  bj 
the  members  of  the  Union,  and  they  were  induced,  by  every  states 
ment  that  the  weavers  could  give  to  them,  to  abandon  the  iden  cf 
coming  into  his  employ ;  and  in  short,  though  they  engaged    s 
Stockport  to  come,  they  did  not  make  their  appearance  ...  at  alL* 
No  threat  or  violence  was  used.     Two  men  were  taken  before  the 
magistrates  at    Huddersfield  "for  going  round  when  one  portim 

a    master's  men  had  struck  to  induce  the   others  to  atrike.* 
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What  they  said  did  not  amontit  to  threats.  The  magistrates  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  thej  could  not  punish  them.  Brickbats  were 
thrown  at  factory  windows,  and  one  man  was  violently  assaulted ; 
but  these  outrages  were  not  conclusively  traced  back  to  the  Union. 
The  Huddersfield  Union  spread  over  a  district  thirty  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  contained  about  5000  men.  Members  paid  Zd.  a 
week  till  their  subscriptions  reached  £1 ;  then  the  subscription  ceased, 
except  in  case  of  a  strike.  The  Union  aimed  at  securing  uniformity 
of  wages,  but  did  not  object  to  the  masters  getting  rid  of  a  man  who 
worked  badly.  Unionist  and  non-unionist  men  worked  together  in 
the  same  shop,  without  annoyances  being  inflicted  on  the  latter. 
There  were  no  secret  oaths,  meetings,  or  bye-laws.  Wages  and 
alleged  unfairness  in  measurement,  on  the  part  of  the  masters,  formed 
the  principal  subjects  of  grievance  among  the  men. 

FLANNEL  WEAVERS  AT  ROCHDALE. 

[Examined : — ^Two  Operatives.] 

The  Union  at  Rochdale,  which  in  May,  1825,  had  existed  abont 
•eighteen  months,  consisted  of  two  or  three  thousand  members. 
There  had  been  only  one  strike  (in  December,  1823)  before  the  repeal 
of  the  Combination  Laws.  Li  December,  1824,  there  was  a  strike,  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Union,  against  a  manufacturer  who  had 
reduced  his  wages  below  the  statement  of  prices  paid  by  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  manufacturers  since  1815.  "It  was  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  manufacturers,  who  paid  to  the  statement  price,  that 
the  strike  .  .  .  took  place.*'  ''  The  weavers  have  done  nothing  of 
themselves  without  the  approbation  of  the  manufacturers."  Twelve 
manufacturers,  out  of  from  forty  to  fifty,  subscribed  to  the  strike. 
In  January,  1824,  the  employer  in  question,  "in  consequence  of  a 
meeting  and  comjnunication  between  the  two  committees"  of  mas- 
ters and  men,  signed  an  agreement  to  pay  the  statement  price. 
Women  were  not  allowed  by  the  Union  to  work  at  weaving;  legiti- 
mate sons  of  weavers  need  not  be  apprenticed;  but  all  others  must 
«erve  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years.  To  prevent  the  trade  being 
overstocked,  no  master  was  allowed  to  have  more  than  two  appren- 
tices. No  violence  or  intimidation  had  ever  been  practised  or  encou- 
raged by  the  Union. 

In  December,  1823,  the  Union  passed  a  resolution,  to  the  effect 
that,  on  account  of  an  over-production  of  goods  in  the  woollen  trade, 
*'  This  meeting  do  expect  that  every  weaver  will  cease  working  by 
candle,  or  any  other  artificial  light,  after  Monday,  the  15th  instant." 
This*  resolution  was  passed  because  the  manufacturers  complained 
that  the  markets  were  overstocked,  and  "because  a  letter  was  sent  to 
the  meeting  by  a  respectable  manufacturer",  requesting  them  to 
take  that  course  for  three  months. 

While  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  sitting,  a 
strike  against  another  manufacturer,  who  had  not  only  paid  wages 
below  the  statement,  but  "had  paid  his  wages  in  beef  and  mutton  in 
lieu  of  money,"  was  amicably  settled. 
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SCOTTISH  COLLIERIES. 

[Examined: — ^Two  Coalownera;  two  Working  Collien;  and  the  Procnntor- 

Fiacal  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Stirling.] 

The  colliery  districts  of  the  west  of  Scotland  appear  to  have 
been  hononrablj  distinguished  from  those  in  other  parts  of  &e  kiDg- 
dom,  bj  the  abstinence  of  the  men  from  violence  or  intimidatic^ 
during  their  strikes.  Nor  did  the  masters  attempt  to  bring  their 
disputes  with  their  workmen  to  a  close  by  taking  l^al  proceedings 
against  them.  This  apparent  forbearance  seems  to  have  been  doe  to 
the  very  general  belief — ^which  was  entertained  until  a  oontrarj 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Justiciary — ^that  the  operation  of  the 
Combination  Laws  did  not  extend  to  Scotland. 

In  the  case  of  a  strike,  the  masters  met  the  tum-ont  of  the 
men  by  sending  ordinary  labourers  down  into  the  pits.  This  w 
done  by  Mr.  Taylor,  in  Ayrshire,  in  1817.  No  attempt  was  nuuie 
to  interfere  with  the  new  men  working;  and  when  the  old  han^i^ 
came  in  again,  such  of  the  new  ones  as  chose  to  remain  were  sufferri 
to  do  so.  Strikes,  however,  seem  not  to  have  been  (between  IK-T- 
26)  the  means  generally  taken  to  secure  a  rise  of  wages.  More  fW- 
quently  the  colliers  adopted  the  plan  of  ^'continuing  to  work,  an  I 
endeavouring  in  every  possible  way  to  thwart  the  maeters^"  as  Ij 
'^  doing  only  half  work,  or  for  days  declining  to  raise  coal  altogether." 
thus  limiting  the  supply  when  he  had  a  demand. 

Associations  of  workmen  of  the  Ayrshire  Collieries  were  foranti 
in  1817,  and  in  1824.  This  strike,  undertaken  at  the  bidding  of  tit- 
former,  which  was  defeated  by  the  introduction  of  new  men,  in  \h. 
place  of  the  turn-outs.  In  consequence,  the  principal  objects  of  the  str- 
cond  combination  were,  together  with  increase  of  wages  and  rectifica- 
tion of  the  measure,  to  exclude  "people  who  were  not  colliers  before 
but  labourers''  from  entering  the  pits, — ^toefiect  which,  the  mle  wa» 
adopted,  that  '^no  neutral  man'*  (that  is,  no  man  whose  &ther  ms  not  » 
collier)  above  the  age  of  twenty  years  could  engage  to  be  a  coUkr  ^wxiL- 
out  paying  £7  in  hand.  Still,  if  the  master  insisted  in  patting  him  ixi  t«. 
would  be  allowed  to  work ;  %ut,"  says  another  witness,  ^*we  would  vt ; 
learn  them,  if  they  did  not  pay  our  apprentice  fee.  It  is  admitted  c:: 
behalf  of  the  employers,  that  apart  from  this  regulation,  of  the  «:^ 
forcement  of  which  only  one  instance  was  adduced,  the  association  d  x. 
not  interfere  with  the  apprentices  whom  the  master  chose  to  take . 
though  they  objected  to  the  introduction  of  other  men  from  anotb.: 
colliery,  unless  they  settled  with  the  men  of  the  colliery  to  iv'hrv ' 
they  came ;  that  is,  paid  them  some  money.  Over-men  were  > ' 
called  on  to  become  members  of  the  association,  nor 
superintendents  of  work  ever  interfered  with. 

With  the  exceptions  above  noted,  the  Association  did  not 
with  a  master  for  employing  any  one  whom  he  pleased,  whetlier  or  b 
a  member  of  the  Association,  at  any  wages  he  might  think  A'* 
Members  of  the  Association  were  at  liberty  to  work  for  reduoed  wac^ 
though  if  they  left  their  employment  in  cotiseqaence  of  sncli  refine- 
tion,  they  would  be  supported  by  the  Association  for  a  fbrtnl^iiu  r 
until  they  found  work.   The  Association  does  not  appear  to 
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fbnds  permanentlj  in  hand,  money  baying  been  leyied  only  to  meet 
an  emergency.  Hence,  no  members  seem  to  have  been  struck  off 
for  revising  to  pay,  or  being  in  arrears  ;  nor  were  they  in  any  way 
molested.  The  operatire  witnesses  examined  before  the  Committee 
deny  that  combination  was  in  any  way  of  a  secret  character,  there  being 
no  private  bye-laws  or  oaths,  or  other  rules  than  those  which  appeared 
in  the  printed  regulations  of  the  society.  Anybody  might  attend  its 
meetings,  though  none  but  members  did  so.  An  opposite  impression 
on  the  iMU*t  of  the  masters  seems  to  have  arisen,  from  their  con- 
founding it  with  a  distinct  body,  *^  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Colliery," 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  strikes,  or  with  the  support  of  strikes. 

Several  masters  determining  not  to  employ  members  of  the  Associ- 
ation, and  the  masters  generally  agreeing  not  to  employ  men  from 
other  collieries  who  did  not  bring  certificates  of  good  conduct  and 
of  a  discharge,  men  were  induced  to  come  in,  and  received  on  their 
renunciation  of  the  Association. 

During  the  strike,  there  was  little  violence,  according  to  the 
masters  ;  none  at  all,  **  not  an  angry  word,"  according  to  the  men. 

OTHER  COMBINATIONS  IN  SCOTLAND. 
(Xzamined : — The  Sheriff-Bobstitnte  of  RenflnewBhire ;   and  the  Sberiff-depate  of 

Lanariuhire.]. 

I. — ^RENFREWSHIRE. 

Prior  to  the  passing  of  Mr.  Hume's  Act,  the  combinations  in 
Itenfr^wshire  in  which  the  magistrates  had  to  interpose  were-^ 
1.  That  of  the  weavers,  between  1810  and  1812;  2.  That  of  the 
calico-printers  in  1814; — ^both  of  which,  though  marked  by  intimida- 
tion and  violence,  were  yet  free  from  gross  acts  of  criminality  or 
eruelfy — and,  3.  That  of  the  cotton-spinners,  from  the  year  1820  to 
1823  inclusive.  In  December,  1820,  an  attempt  was  made  to  shoot 
Mr.  Orr,  manager  of  the  Underwood  cotton-mill  at  Paisley,  on  the 
night  before  his  marriage,  by  discharging  two  pistols  loaded  with 
bullets  at  him,  which  missed  him ;  in  November,  1823,  William 
Kerr,  who  had  accepted  work  in  place  of  Fullerton,  dismissed,  was 
shot  at  with  a  pistol  loaded  with  small  shot  and  wounded  in  the 
right  arm  and  right  thigh.  In  January,  1821,  an  attempt  was  made 
by  one  MacNicol  to  shoot  James  Henderson,  a  cotton-spinner.  In 
September,  1823,  Bobert  Todd,  who  had  taken  work  in  place  of  some 
persons  protected  by  the  combination,  was  shot  at  for  the  second  time 
and  wounded  with  small  shot,  in  his  own  house,  as  he  was  stepping 
I  in  to  bed.  He  had  previously  been  waylaid,  in  company  wiUi  his 
wife  and  child,  and  severely  beaten.  The  people  by  whom  these 
crimes  were  committed  were  known  by  the  name  of  *'  the  Bing." 
They  were  idso  employed  "to  go  backwards  and  forwards  intimida- 
ting workmen  by  direct  threats,  written  and  verbal,  and  indirectly 
telUng  them  to  take  care,  to  remember  what  happened  in  such 
another  place,  &c."  In  two  instances,  i>eople  were  assaulted  with  oil 
of  vitriol.  Owing  to  the  conviction  of  the  assailants  of  Kerr  and  the 
oftnders  in  the  other  cases  mentioned;  to  the  fact  of  a  strike,  to  the 
support  of  which  they  had  to  contribute,  being  then  on  foot  in  Lanark- 
shire; and  to  the  master  cotton-spinners  simultaneously  stopping  work, 
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thus  putting  down  the  combination  for  a  time,  and  dismiflsing  the 
ringleieuiers, — there  had  been  for  more  than  a  jear  entire  traDquiiliij. 

It  was  customary  to  place  sentinels  before  a  shop  which  «!% 
obnoxious,  or  to  collect  in  numbers  around  it,  so  as  to  yrm  of  « 
intimidate  the  workmen,  as  thej  came  to  and  left  their  work. 

The  eyidence  connecting  acts  of  violence  with  the  combioiuo: 
(when  distinct  proof  or  confession  was  not  procurable)  is  to  hr 
found  in  the  fact  that  such  acts  never  took  place  at  any  other  riok 
than  during  a  struggle  between  the  workmen  and  their  emplojer?; 
that  thej  were  generallj  made  bj  persons  belonging  to  the  suof 
trade,  and  who  were  out  of  work  at  the  time,  having  no  tiaU' 
means  of  livelihood,  but  nevertheless  enabled  to  spend  a  gooddetlt'' 
money  in  drinking,  and  very  generally  strangers  to  the  peraons  w!^ 
were  the  objects  of  attack. 

II. — LANABKSHIRE. 

In  Glasgow,  since  1822,  and  before  the  passing  of  Mr.  Evm'' 
Act.,  there  were  four  cases  of  throwing  vitriol,  frightfully  iojv^ 
and  deforming  the  sufferers.  In  1823  there  was  a  oonspiruj  mM 
the  power-loom  weavers  to  assassinate  one  master  and  fire  vpsix 
nuisters.  At  the  same  time  a  cotton-mill  was  attacked,  and  ^ 
military  had  to  be  called  in.  There  were  four  ceases  of  ttteaptf 
assassination  before  Mr.  Hume's  Act,  and  three  subsequently,  i> 
within  four  or  five  months  (from  May,  1825).  The  mostremarkii 
of  these  was  that  of  John  Kean,  who,  with  some  others,  was  hireii ''' 
£100  to  assassinate  John  Graham  and  four  masters,  by  the  Coauuttc' 
of  the  Cotton-Spinners'  Union  of  Glasgow.  The  oath  by  which  thecc- 
bined  cotton-spinners  bound  themselves  was  in  the  foUowiog  terafr.'- 

"  I,  A.  B.,  do  voluntarily  swear,  in  the  awful  presence  of  Ahnid^ 
God,  and  before  these  witnesses,  that  I  will  execute  with  xeti  i> 
alacrity,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  every  task  or  injunction  which  the  uty 
jority  of  my  brethren  shall  impose  upon  me,  in  furtherance  of  ^'i' 
common  welfare  ;  as  the  chastisement  of  knobs,  the  assassinati^^ '' 
oppressive  and  tyrannical  masters,  or  demolition  of  the  shops  that^^ 
be  incorrigible;  and  also  that  I  will  cheerfully  contribute  to-'" 
support  of  such  of  my  brethren  as  shall  lose  their  work  in  ^<^^' 
quence  of  their  exertions  against  tyranny,  or  renounce  it  ic  ^ 
distance  to  a  reduction  of  wages.  And  I  do  further  swear  that  I « 
never  divulge  the  above  obligation,  unless  I  shall  have  been  «i' 
authorized  and  appointed  to  administer  the  same  to  persons  ma^*^ 
application  for  admission,  or  to  persons  constrained  to  become  ca- 
bers, of  our  fraternity." 

A  select  committee  of  three  persons,  whoso  names  were  not  b^'' 
to  the  operatives,  were  chosen  by  the  district  committee«i  ^ 
changed  every  two  months. 

No  act  of  violence  had  been  committed  by  other  associatior^ 
Glasgow  unconnected  with  the  cotton  trade. 

The  evidence  taken  by  the  committee  with  respect  to  combinat  ' 
in  Dublin,  not  presenting  any  characteristic  features  different  r« 
those  brought  out  before  the  committee  of  1824,  it  has  not  ^■• 
thought  necessary  to  include  them  in  this  abstract. 
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EVIDENCE  ON  COMBINATIONS  OF  WOEKMEN, 

TAKEN  BEFORE  A    SELECT  COMMITTEE  OP  THE 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  IN  1838. 

PREPARED  FOB 

Ci^  l^sttoitalflMociation  Cot  ti^c  Vtomotton  of  Social  iSntnce, 

AT  THE   REQUEST   OF  THE   COMMITTEE   ON  TRADES*   SOCIETIES. 

By  GODFREY  LUSHINGTON, 

BAXBIVm-AT-LAW. 


On  the  13th  of  February,  1838,  a  Select  Committee  was  ordered  by 
the  House  of  Commons  to  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  operation 
of  the  Act  6  Greo.  lY.  c.  129  (the  Act,  commonly  called  Mr.  Hume's 
Act,  repealing  the  Combination  Acts),  and  generally  into  the  consti- 
tution, proceedings  and  extent  of  any  trades'  unions  or  combinations 
of  workmen,  or  employers  of  workmen  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
to  report  their  obsenrations  to  the  House.  The  appointment  of  the 
Committee  originated  in  a  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
February  13th,  respecting  the  conviction  on  January  11th  of  five 
Glasgow  cotton  spinners  for  conspiracy  and  illegal  combination,  and 
their  sentence  to  seven  years'  transportation. 

The  Committee  had  power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  or  records. 
It  consisted  of  the  following  members^ 

The  Lord  Advocate.  Mr.  Milnes. 

Lord  Granville  Somerset.  Mr.  Hindley. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Mr.  Pringle. 

Lord  Viscount  Lowther.  Mr.  Wakley. 

Mr.  Charles  Yilliers.  Mr.  Ward. 

Mr.  Hume.  Mr.  John  Young. 

Sir  Henry  Pamell.  Mr.  Poulett  Thompson. 

Mr.  Crawford. 

In  March  Lord  Viscount  Lowther  was  discharged  from  further 
attendance,  and  Lord  Ashley  added  to  the  Committee. 

In  June  the  Committee,  afler  having  examined  several  witnesses, 
reported  to  the  House  the  minutes  of  evidence,  which  were  printed 
by  order  and  form  the  first  report.  In  July  a  second  report  con- 
taining further  evidence  was  printed. 

The  substance  of  these  two  reports  is  the  subject  of  tl^e  present 
paper. 

The  Committee  received  evidence  concerning  the  following  trades;^ 
Cotton-spinners  of  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  Belfast. 
Calico  printers  of  Belfast. 
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Printers  of  I>ubUn  and  Irelmnd  generallj. 
Shipwrights,  ** 

Canal  Boatmen, 
Builders^  indudiBg 

Bricklayers,  [of  Dublin. 

Sawyersy 
Carpenters, 
Plasterers, 
Painters, 
The  sum  of  the  evidenoe  naj  be  stated  aa  fi>)]ow8>— 

1.  In  all  the  trades,  except  the  Dublin  shipbuilding  tnde,  the 
market  was  greatly  oTorstocked  with  unskilled  labour. 

2.  This  overstock  in  the  cotton  spinning  trade  wsas  to  be  attiibottd 
to  the  necessary  custom  for  each  spinner  to  have  the  assistaooe  </ 
several  boys,  who  thus  in  course  of  time  themselves  become  spiiuien: 
but  in  the  printing  and  building  trades  it  was  occasioned  bj  tlie 
artificial  multiplication  of  apprentices  and  in^Mirtation  of  oouBJ 
workmen  made  with  a  view  to  cheapen  labour. 

8.  Some  restriction  upon  the  number  of  apprentices  was  raqoMie: 
but  the  rules  of  the  Union  made  for  this  purpose  were  vezatioiD :  tk« 
rules  were  in  the  printing  trade  strictly  en:foroed  against  aUem^loTtf^ 
in  the  building  tnules  against  irregular  employers  only. 

4.  The  trade  of  cotton  spinners  and  printers  was  ezpandiif:.  d 
Dublin  builders  decreasing,  of  Dublin  shipbuilders  almost  extiact 

5.  (generally,  wages  were  tending  to  iUl,  owing  to  the  cooqwdtiM 
of  masters  to  undersell  each  other,  and  the  oversopply  of  kboar. 

6.  The  union-rules  which  were  ^Mmd  most  inconrenient  to  bmIB' 
and  most  frequently  led  to  strikes  were  as  follows. 

a.  Prohibitions  to  unionists  to  work  with  non-imionislt. 

b.  Prohibitions  against  piecework. 

c.  The  establishment  of  a  uniform  wage. 

d.  Restrictions  upon  the  number  of  apprentices. 

7.  In  all  the  trades,  strikes  against  individual  masters  irere  fr^ 
quent.  In  the  cotton  spinning  trade  there  had  been  two  gOM^ 
strikes  against  a  reduction  of  wages  consequent  upon  the  introdscr.-* 
of  enlarged  machinery,  one  at  Manchester  in  1829,  tiie  other  t: 
Glasgow  in  1837 :  in  the  printing  and  building  trades  thoc  !»- 
been  no  general  strike  since  the  change  of  the  Irish  carreitcj  c 
1826. 

8.  The  effect  of  the  repeal  of  the  combination  laws  upon  the  ^l"* 
duct  of  strikes  had  been  in  general  beneficial.  In  the  printing  tn^' 
there  was  a  little  violence :  amongst  cotton  spinners  some  violefy^ 
but  not  much,  and  that  arising  chiefly  out  of  collision  widi  thf  s^* 
imported  to  succeed  those  on  strike, — this  coUision  being  partij  tf* 
avoidable  from  the  large  number  of  operatives  displaced  at  the  «? 
time,  partly  engendered  by  the  custom  of  the  Union  to  "  picket'  * 
mills  with  '*  guards."  But  in  the  Dublin  Canal  trade  there  exuiK| 
complete  system  of  intimidation  and  oppression  by  the  Untan :  ^  - 
in  the  Dublin  building  trades  outrages  were  still  of  constant  oa-** 
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rence  agaiiiBt  that  eection  of  nuMters  who  are  termed  irregnlar  enb- 
plojers. 

9.  A  fbrtnighfs  notice  on  either  side,  previoiu  to  »  change  in  the 
rate  of  wages,  would  be  a  preventiTe  of  strikes. 

10.  As  a  chiss,  nnioniats  were  pronounced  bj  the  majority  of 
masters  to  be  more  highly  skilled  operatiyes,  and  more  respectable 
men  than  others  in  the  trade. 

11.  The  e£foct  of  combinatitm  upon  wages  was  Tuiouslj  repre- 
sented by  the  maeters.  in  the  opinion  of  all  masters  (with  one  ezcep- 
tioa)  in  the  spmning  and  prrntbg  tndes,  eombh»tiou  has  no  efib^ 
open  wages;  in  the  opinion  of  all  masters  in  the  building  trade  it 
keeps  them  up,  but  whether  to  a  fair  or  imfior  height  is  a  disputed 
point.  Amongst  ship  buildars^  combination,  by  limiting  apprentices 
and  requiring  a  uniform  wage,  was  said  to  have  raised  wages  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  ruin  trade.  Unionists,  as  a  rule,  were  in  Sie  receipt 
of  higher  wages  than  non-unionists.  And  the  wages  of  cotton- 
spinners  in  Glasgow  and  Manchester,  where  combinations  existed, 
ware  higher  than  the  wages  of  the  same  trade  in  Bel£ist,  where  tiiere 

no  combination. 


[N.B. — ^Henosforth  thraaglioiit  this  paper,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  present 
tense  is  made  to  vefer  to  the  date  of  the  Reports*  the  year  1888.] 

COTTON-SPINNERS. 

The  two  general  strikes  of  the  Cotton-Spinners,  the  one  at  Man- 
chester, in  the  year  1829,  the  other  at  Glasgow,  in  1837,  arose  from 
the  same  cause,  the  introduction  of  large  machinery,  and  the  conse* 
quent  alteration  of  the  scale  of  wages. 

A  spinning  machine  is  worked  by  one  man;  his  chief  labour  con- 
sists in  returning  along  the  iron  rails  to  the  steam-engine  the  mule 
carriage  which  contains  the  spindles:  he  has  also  other  mechanical 
operations  to  perform,  and  carefully  to  mend  any  of  the  yery  nume- 
rous threads  that  may  be  broken  in  the  process  ;  he  is  assisted  by 
piecers,  little  children,  between  the  age  of  nine  and  thirteen,  who 
pass  under  the  machine  and  cleanse  it  from  the  dust,  which  n^idly 
accumulates  and  spoils  the  twist.  He  is  paid  by  the  piece,  so 
much  per  lb.  of  twist  produced,  and  formerly  the  wages  for  each 
lb.  of  twist  were  uniform,  irrespective  of  the  size  of  the  nmchine 
by  which  it  was  produced.  At  that  time  this  arrangement  was  fair 
enough  ;  machines  did  not  vary  very  much  in  size,  or  at  all  events 
the  number  of  spindles  on  a  machine  was  rarely  much  in  excess  of 
three  hundred.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  a  single  spinner  could 
manage  a  machine  containing  many  more  spindles,  if  only  he  was 
supplied  with  more  piecers  in  proportion,  and  an  additional  pair  of 
wheels  for  the  mule  carriage.  In  either  case  the  number  of  spindles 
determines  the  amount  of  twist  produced ;  six  hundred  spindles  on 
one  machine  will  produce  twist  of  nearly  as  good  a  quality,  and  within 
seven  per  cent,  of  the  same  amount  that  six  hundred  spindles  on  two 
machines  will  produce.  It  also  determines  the  amount  of  labour  to  the 
spinner ;  for  a  spinner  managing  a  machine  with  six  hundred  spindles, 
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as  compared  with  one  managing  a  machine  with  three  hundred 
spindles,  has  nearly  twice  the  weight  to  move,  and  twice  the  ctre  to 
bestow.  Still  a  spinner  can  work  a  machine  of  six  hundred  spindles, 
and  for  a  time  at  least  one  of  one  thousand  spindles.  This  unifoni 
rate  of  wages,  it  is  clear,  proTented  the  masters  who  had  this  enlarved 
machinery  from  making  any  adyantage  by  it;  two  masters  might 
manufacture  the  same  amount  of  twist  in  a  day ;  the  one  who  had 
a  large  machine  wonld  employ  but  one  man,  the  other  who  had 
two  small  machines  would  employ  two;  yet  as  each  paid  bj  the 
pound  of  twist,  they  would  both  pay  the  same  wages.  Still  for  t 
period  the  owners  of  the  small  machines  maintained  this  sjfftem  of 
uniform  payment;  but  at  last  the  time  came,  to  Manchester  in  IS29, 
to  Glasgow  in  1837,  when  the  proprietors  of  the  heayy  machiiw 
insisted  that  a  reduction  should  be  made  upon  the  wages,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  of  the  number  of  spindles.  The  proprietor  of 
the  smaller  machines  had  indeed  not  much  object  in  resistance,  ^ 
two  smidler  machines  can  be  converted  into  one  large  one  bj  dimply 
coupling  their  wheels  together;  a  prbcess  by  which  the  spinner  finds 
himself,  as  one  deponent  describes,  in  the  position  of  a  horse  wboha» 
at  the  same  time  to  draw  two  carts  yoked  to  one  another.  In  bock 
Manchester  and  Glasgow,  the  principle  of  the  change  proposed  >«▼ 
the  masters  was,  that  a  standard  price  should  be  fixed  for  work  doer 
by  a  machine  of  a  standard  size,  and  that  from  all  wages  earned  npoe 
larger  machines  there  should  be  deducted  a  percentage,  progreMlTdr 
increasing  with  the  number  of  spindles.  Thus  at  Mimche^ter,  tbf 
standard  size  was  fixed  to  be  a  mule  carriage  containing  three  hondm: 
and  thirty-six  spindles;  at  Glasgow,  one  containing  three  hnndre<i 
spindles ;  the  deduction  was  to  be,  at  Manchester  1 1  per  cent.,  at  Gla^ 
gow  1  per  cent.,  for  every  twelve  spindles,  which  the  machine  h»i 
exceeding  the  standard  number. 

This  change  was  very  obnoxious  to  the  men  for  several  «!«»*• 
In  the  first  place  it  led  to  extensive  dismissal.  For  ererr  900 
spindles  added  to  a  machine,  by  the  method  of  yoking  the  wheels  > 
man  was  dismissed, — a  hardship,  not  only  to  the  men  thus  disnii5j«d 
but  to  others;  for  it  threw  more  hands  into  the  labour  market,  sbft^ 
overstocked,  and  thereby  tended  to  bring  about  a  farther  redocti<t 
of  wages.  In  the  next  place,  the  heavier  machines  had  alwap  ^' 
disliked,  for,  as  has  been  stated,  the  labour  and  anxiety  of  the  ^-; 
ner  increase  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  spindles.  And  thi^«  c*^' 
the  men  saw  would,  under  the  new  system  of  wages,  become  at  otf» 
universal  and  intensified.  Universal,  ^because  every  employer  wrc^* 
make  a  point  of  having  large,  and  not  small,  machines,  that  he  mirt' 
have  the  benefit  of  the  deduction  from  the  wages.  Intensified,  be««* 
every  employer  would  have  his  machines  not  only  large,  but  as  U-f 
as  possible,  since  the  deduction  rose  in  exact  proportion  to  the  iner*^ 
of  the  number  of  spindles.  The  tendency  would  be  to  hare  all  * 
machines  carry  1000  spindles. 

What  exertion  is  required  to  work  such  a  machine,  may  h^  "'"* 
mated  from  facts  put  in  evidence.     Constructed  upon  the  lifh^' 
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principle,  a  mule  carriage  for  spinning  fine  numbers  and  carry- 
ing 816  spindles,  weighs  with  all  apparatus  15}  cwt.,  a  mail  coach 
weighing  only  about  18  cwt.  A  mule  carriage  for  spinning  coarse 
numbers  and  carrying  336  spindles  is  of  a  heavier  construction, 
and  weighs  14  cwt.  The  spinner  has  two  such  machines  to  attend 
to  and  manage  alternately.  £ach  machine  runs  on  eight  wheels 
over  a  railway  six  feet  long  to  the  steam-engine,  and  has  to  be 
returned  by  the  spinner  this  distance  to  the  steam-engine  2,500  times 
in  the  twelve  hours ;  and  the  force  required  to  be  exerted  every 
time  by  the  spinner  so  returning  it,  is  160  lbs.  or  |ths  of  the  ordinary 
power  of  a  horse.  The  operatives  depose  that  no  one  can  work  these 
large  machines  continuously  without  requiring  one  or  two  days*  rest  in 
the  week  ;  that  in  one  mill,  where  these  machines  were  adopted,  the 
increase  of  sickness  amongst  the  men  became  very  apparent;  and  it 
is  in  great  measure  to  the  undue  labour  entailed  by  heavy  machines 
that  they  attribute  the  excess  of  mortality  in  the  manufacturing 
towns  (calculated  by  one  table  drawn  up  in  1832  to  be  50  per  cent.) 
over  the  mortality  in  agricultural  districts.  This  danger  of  over- 
work was  necessarily  a  very  serious  consideration,  on  account  of  the 
long  hours  observed  in  the  manufiicturing  districts, — a  day's  work 
being  considered  twelve  clear  hours  of  labour,  except  on  Saturday. 

But  the  chief  cause  of  complaint  was  the  amount  of  the  per- 
centage deduction.  The  deduction  from  the  gross  wages  would  range, 
in  Glasgow,  as  the  number  of  spindles  varied  from  300  to  1000,  from 
1  to  58  per  cent. ;  in  Manchester,  as  the  number  of  spindles  varied 
from  336  to  1000,  from  1  to  83  per  cent.  The  practical  effect  was, 
that  the  net  sum  realized  by  a  spinner,  working  600  or  1000  spin- 
dles, exceeded  but  by  very  little  the  net  sum  realized  by  a  spinner 
working  300  spindles  with  half  or  one-third  of  the  labour.  la 
other  words,  the  labour  of  the  spinner  was  tremendously  increased,, 
with  nothing  like  an  equivalent  in  the  increase  of  the  pay.  And 
nothing  would  prevent  this  system  pushing  itself  still  further  and 
further,  uutU  the  largest  machine  should  be  introduced,  which  a 
single  spinner  could  work  continuously  for  two  or  three  days  together,, 
or  even  for  one  day  only. 

It  was  against  the  introduction  of  this  system,  entailing  such 
momentous  consequences  to  the  whole  trade,  that  the  general  strikea 
took  place  at  Manchester  and  Glasgow.  The  Manchester  masters 
proposed  it  in  1829:  the  Glasgow  nwsters  followed  their  example 
in  1837.  In  both  cases  the  strikes  were  long  and  desperately 
contested;  in  Manchester  for  six  months,  in  Glasgow  for  four.  In 
both,  they  were  completely  unsuccessAil  for  the  men.  The  effect  of 
these  strikes  seems  to  have  been  different  upon  the  masters  and  the 
men.  The  Glasgow  masters  are  all  of  opinion  that  the  unions  are 
iigurious  to  the  operative,  though  they  attribute  to  them  different 
evils.  One  supposes  that  by  conducting  unsuccessful  strikes,  they 
depress  wages;  ihe  other,  thi^,  by  opposing  masters,  they  keep  up 
wages,  but  that  the  gain  thus  acquired  is  more  than  lost,  by  the 
contributions  to  the  Union,  and  by  the  habits  of  intemperance  pro- 
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dttced  by  the  Society.  But,  as  regards  &e  opersttrea,  Hieae  two 
disastrous  fiulnres  do  not  appear  to  hare  shaken  their  fidth  in  tbor 
Union.  Their  expeiienoe  leads  them  to  think  that  partial  atiikcs 
against  individual  masters  will  still  he  suooessfbl,  and  lliact  ena 
general  strikes,  though  they  completely  miss  their  immediate  ot^ed, 
are  not  pure  losses  to  the  men,  inasmuch  as  the  fear  of  their  lecwieuw 
tends  to  prevent,  though  it  ean  never  altogether  prevent,  iatmn 
attempts  at  •unfitir  reduction  in  wages.  **  Without  a  Unjan,**  one 
witness  says,  *'  our  wages  would  be  reduced  to  nothing."  Bat  the 
operatives  drew  one  inference  firom  these  two  general 
that  no  Operatives'  Union  of  a.  single  trade  can  succeed 
a  combined  Association  of  Masters.  And  the  residt  of  tiiia  belief 
was,  that  after  the  strike  of  1829  various  efforts  were  made  to  Uxm 
a  Union  of  wider  extent  than  the  men  of  a  single  trade  in 
locality.  A  **  National  Association  for  the  Frotectkin  of 
was  started,  intended  to  be  a  union  of  aU  trades  and  with  the 
professed  object  to  prevent  reductions,  but  in  no  case  to  faufi 
advances  of  wages,  and  its  claims  were  circulated  by  a  paper  cafiei 
"  The  Voice  of  the  People."  There  was  organised  also  a  iiaiiliias 
taon  of  all  spinners  in  England,  Scotland  and  Irdand,  over  100,000 
in  number,  and  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Isle  of  Man;  but 
societies  seem  to  have  been  quite  ephemeral. 

Strikes  of  cotton-spinners  in  one  respect  are  more  aerkm 
strikes  of  men  in  ol^er  trades.    Upon  every  spianer  there 
rectly  dependent  about  seven  other  workmen,  piecers, 
If  he  strikes,  they  too  are  thrown  out  of  employment,  until  he 

The  evidence  shows  that  the  labour  market  of  the 
both  in  Manchester  and  Glasgow,  was  greatly  over  supplied,  ao 
so,  that  no  increase  of  demand  for  cotton  had  any  peroeptihie 
on  the  rate  of  wages;  and  furtJier,  that  this  excess  of  aapply  had  a 
tendency  to  increase  itself.    The  causes  of  this  seem  to  lie 
fttBty  the  enlargement  o£  the  smaU  machines  into  the 
which  involved  the  dismissal  of  one  workman  to  evei:7 
spindles  ;   secondly,  the  nature  of  the  trade  which  breeds 
persons  to  the  business  than  can  be  supported  by  it.     ~ 
ner  requires  three  piecers,  who  must  be  littie  ehildren 
the  ages  of  nine  and  fourteen;  these  therefore  arast  be  _ 

four  years;  and  when  they  leave  hhn,  thej  naturally  take  to  die 
ning  trade,  of  which  they  have  already  acquired  sone 
And  for  a  spinner  working  GOO  or  1000  sfnndles,  doable  or  ttthk 
the  number  of  piecers  would  be  required. 

As  to  other  matters  the  evidenoe  also  went  to  show,  thaa 
Factory  Act  is  not  carried  out ;  that  children  under  tiiirteea 
universally  made  to  work  twelve  hours  per  diem,  instead  of 
the  legitimate  time ;  and  that  this  can  hardly  be  otherwise, 
is  impossible   to  procure  relays  of  children  to  act  as  fiieoesv  ai 
the  spinners,  who  work  twelve  hours  per  diem,  and  that 
so  great  is  the  pressure,  children  und^  nine  years  of  age 
to  work  by  their  own  parents. 
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The  operativeB  fiirther  stoted  thai  the  hoars  of  work  for  adoltfr-^ 
69  per  week — were  already  tm>  many,  and  that,  now  that  the  heavy 
machineB  are  hecoming  common,  there  is  greater  necessity  than 
ever  for  a  curtaihnent  of  them;  and  that  the  ol^ect  of  eveiy  Union 
is  to  procure  a  passing  of  a  t^i  hours'  hilL 

MANCHESTER  COTTON-SPENNEBS. 

[Witnesses :— A  Stipendiary  Magistrate  of  Manchester,  appointed  in  1825 ;  three 
Operatives,  two  of  them  being  SecretarieB  to  the  Union.] 

The  Cotton-Spinners'  Union  comprises  about  1,060  out  of  the 
1,500  spinners  in  Manchester;  its  constitution  consists  of  wardens, 
council-men,  and  presidents ;  each  shop  elects  one  warden  for  every 
twenty-five  members  belonging  to  it ;  every  five  wardens  elect  one 
of  their  number  to  he  a  Council-man;  the  Council-men  elect  their 
own  President.  The  Conncilmen  are  each  paid  about  6d.  or  8tL  every 
night  there  is  a  meeting ;  there  is  also  an  Acting  Secretary  receiving 
25t.  per  week.  The  subscription  to  the  Society  is  7d.  weekly. 
The  benefits  are  the  following  : — ^tf  a  member  of  six  months'  standing 
gets  discharged  for  anything  not  occasioned  by  his  own  misconduct, 
he  is  entitled  to  one*half  of  the  monies  that  he  has  paid  to  the 
Society;  there  is  a  funeral  allowance  of  £5;  and  a  sum  of  £6  or  £7 
is  distributed  weekly  amongst  the  unemployed,  to  keep  them  from 
starvation. 

Between  1824  and  1829  there  were  ten  or  twelve  partial  strikes 
against  individual  masters,  for  the  most  part  not  very  successfuL 

In  March,  1829,  .began  the  general  strike  of  the  fine-iq^inner^ 
which  continued  for  six  months,  and  ended  in  the  submission  of  the 
men  to  the  masters'  demands.  The  cause  of  the  strike  was  that  the 
masters  proposed  a  new  list,  whereby  no  longer  a  uniform  price  was 
paid  in  all  cases  without  deduction,  but  a  price  per  lb.  having 
been  fixed  for  all  twist  manufactured  by  machines  containing  336 
spindles,  a  deduction  was  made  at  the  rate  of  lj|  per  cent,  for 
every  twelve  spindles  beyond  336.  This,  in  the  extreme  case  (to 
whidi  there  is  an  obvious  tendency)  of  a  machine  containing  in 
all  1000  spindles,  that  is  664  extra  spindles,  would  amount  to  83 
per  cent,  deduction  on  gross  wages.  Practically  the  wage  would  be 
reduced  from  a  range  of  28t.  to  50#.,  to  a  range  of  24«.  to  40i.,  or 
to  an  average  of  30s,  per  week.  At  least  tlus  was  the  masten* 
representation.  An  operative  estimated  the  change  to  be  a  reduo- 
tion  upon  the  former  scale  of  wages  of  30  per  cent.  This  list  the 
masters  justified  in  an  address,  issued  by  them  to  the  public,  on  the 
«core  of  necessity;  trade  could  not,  they  said,  be  continued  in 
Manchester  on  any  other  method ;  cotton-yam  had  fallen  in  value ; 
the  current  rates  of  labour  were  16  to  40  per  cent,  lower  in  the 
neighbouring  districts  than  in  Manchester;  and,  whilst  the  price  of 
other  labour  had  diminished,  spinners'  wages  had  been  stationary  for 
thirteen  years. 

On  the  list  being  issued,  according  to  the  representation  of  tho 
secretary  of  the  Union  daring  the  time  of  the  strike,  the  men 
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appointed  a  deputation  to  see  the  masters,  to  induce  them,  if  powible, 
either  to  give  up  the  proposed  reduction^  or  to  give  time  to  the  men 
to  ascertain  whether  it  was  practicable  to  get  the  other  masters  in  tlie 
surrounding  districts  to  pay  Manchester  prices,  and  the  deputatkn 
was  authorized,  in  case  these  other  masters  refused,  to  consent  to  the 
proposed  reduction.  The  masters,  however,  declined  to  allow  loj 
time  for  such  inquiries,  and,  as  is  proved  in  the  case  of  one  master 
who  was  willing  to  compromise  the  matter  with  his  men,  compelled 
all  the  members  of  the  Masters'  Association  at  once  to  adopts  with- 
out deviation,  the  proposed  list,  bj  threats  of  enforcing  a  peuiijbofid 
of  £600  against  any  refractory  member,  and  of  underselling  him  in 
the  market.  The  leaders  of  the  Union  thought  a  strike  unadyisable, 
and,  with  a  view  to  convince  the  men  of  this,  proposed  that  ererj 
man  who  was  likely  to  be  called  into  the  strike  should  send  in  i 
written  statement  of  the  number  of  weeks  he  could  do  without  pij. 
and  the  name  of  the  piece  of  furniture  in  his  house  he  would  coe- 
sent  to  sell,  and  its  probable  value.  Contrary  to  the  expectation  d 
the  leaders,  the  returns  showed  an  amount  of  £300  which  the  oa 
were  ready  to  contribute,  besides  the  loss  of  their  wages,  and  cgc- 
firmed  the  men  in  their  intention  to  strike.  The  strike  accordioflj 
took  place  of  all  the  fine  spinners  in  Manchester. 

From  March  to  September,  a  period  oftwenty-three  weeks,  the  fii' 
spinners  were  supported  by  their  own  Union  funds,  contributed  chie^ 
by  the  coarse  spinners,  who  were  still  employed,  and  whom  tiy 
change  did  not  effect;  but  on  the  2nd  of  September  seventeen  vaui^^ 
spinners  of  coarse  yarns,  gave  notice  to  their  men  that  from  the  1-^ 
inst.  they  must  undergo  a  reduction  of  5  per  cent.,  unless  thejwca** 
sign  a  document  by  which  they  pledged  themselves  in  no  wit  :• 
support  the  spinners  who  were  turned  out,  and,  in  case  of  their  K  2; 
discovered  to  do  so,  agree  to  forfeit  a  fortnight's  wages  to  theJ 
masters.  Rather  than  sign  this  document  the  coarse  spinuenstrack: 
so  all  the  spinners  were  now  idle.  But  the  greatest  disti«^3  pnv 
vailed;  the  weekly  allowance  distributed  did  not  exceed  2s.  3d.  p^ 
week  to  each  man,  though  he  might  have  a  wife  and  fiinulj.  Abos> 
the  20th  of  September  the  Union  applied  to  the  churchwarden 
sending  them  a  resolution,  whereby  the  men  expressed  theros<:'^* 
willing  to  make  a  concession  of  about  one-half  of  the  ^tt5t<^ 
demands,  and  begged  the  churchwardens  to  interfere,  and  brc: 
about  a  meeting  of  an  equal  number  of  masters  and  men,  to  if^-' 
the  question.     The  churchwardens  declined. 

The  leaders  of  the  Union  were  now  most  anxious  that  the  5U  j' 
should  terminate,  even  though  it  entailed  a  complete  conce&*«i<  0  '* 
the  part  of  the  men ;  they  called  a  meeting,  but  the  decision  arri^ 
at  was  that   the   strike   should   last  for   six  months  longer.   T. 
leaders,  however,  not  yet  bafilcd,  then  proposed  that  there  ?b"«' 
be  another  voting,  and  that  by  ballot,  and  without  any  preIimic*T 
speeches.     The  ballot  accordingly  was  taken,  and  the  result  wi5  ^»* 
of  700  votes  a  majority  of  three  in  favour  of  continuing  the*tnl'' 
but  the  leading  members,  so  great  was  their  anxiety  for  a  clo^  '"^ 
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the  contest,  announced  that  there  was  a  minority  of  seven.  Bj  this 
device  the  strike  was  closed,  after  a  duration  of  six  months,  and  the 
men  then  returned  to  work  upon  the  masters'  terms. 

On  behalf  of  the  Union  generally,  the  men  state  that  in  Manchester 
labour  is  free;  that  there  is  no  law  prohibiting  unionists  from  work- 
ing with  non-unionists;  and  that  there  has  been  no  strike  for  an  advance 
of  wages,  but  only  against  reductions,  and  those  are  alleged  to  be 
undue  reductions.     They  also  give  evidence  to  the  following  effect. 

(1.)  That  the  Union  is  reluctant  to  enter  into  strikes.  The 
understood  practice  of  the  Society  is  that  no  strike  is  supported 
which  has  not  previously  received  the  sanction  of  the  committee. 
The  grievance  must  first  be  laid  before  the  committee  by  those  suffer- 
ing from  it;  a  deputation  is  then  appointed  to  sifl  into  the  matter, 
and  afterwards  to  reason  with  the  master.  It  is  not  till  after  his  refusal 
to  give  redress  that  the  strike  is  allowed.  It  often  happens,  says 
the  witness,  that  the  deputation  finds  that  the  men  have  mis- 
represented the  master,  and  then  they  receive  not  aid,  but  a  repri- 
mand. One  instance,  out  of  ten  or  twelve  which  could  have  been 
given,  is  this.  There  was  a  shop  in  Manchester,  in  which  all  the 
men  had  been  in  the  habit  of  turning  out  one  day  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  committee,  and  the  next  day,  having  made  matters 
agreeable  with  the  master,  of  going  back  to  work.  At  last  the 
master  refused  to  take  any  of  them  back,  and  then  they  applied  to 
the  committee  for  support.  The  committee  at  once  sent  a  deputation 
to  the  master,  and  informed  him  that  the  strikes  had  been  without 
their  sanction,  and  that  the  men  would  receive  no  support  from  the 
Society.  After  some  conversation  with  the  deputation,  the  master 
agreed  to  receive  the  men  back  into  his  service,  upon  condition  that 
in  fiiture  there  should  be  no  strike  without  first  sending  to  him  a 
deputation  from  the  committee.  The  men  returned  to  work,  and 
after  that  made  no  strike  of  the  same  kind.  The  leaders  are  not 
eager  to  bring  the  men  into  a  strike,  as  is  shown  by  their  devices  to 
prevent  the  strike  of  1829,  and  also  to  bring  it  to  a  close  in  the 
manner  above  mentioned;  nor  have  they  any  pecuniary  object  in 
conducting  a  strike. 

(2.)  That  when  a  strike  has  been  commenced  the  Union  is  ready 
to  submit  the  matter  to  an  amicable  settlement.  In  the  strike  of 
1829  the  Union,  as  above  mentioned,  applied  to  the  churchwardens 
to  bring  about  a  joint  committee  of  masters  and  men,  to  arrange  the 
wages,  and  expressed  themselves  willing  to  accept  a  large  reduction. 
In  a  dispute  in  1831  the  men  accepted  a  reduction  of  about  7s.  per 
week  on  the  average,  in  order  not  to  prolong  the  strike. 

(3.)  That  the  Union  discountenances  any  violence  ou  the  part 
of  those  on  strike.  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  in 
December,  1836,  it  was  unanimously  agreed :  that  '*  Any  person  or 
persons  molesting  any  of  Mr.  Faulkner's  knobsticks  shall  not  be 
countenanced  by  &e  Society,  considering  that  if  we  gain  the  just 
rights  of  our  labour  we  must  preserve  the  peace."    The  secretary  of 
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die  Union  states  that  between  1825  and  1838  only  twentj  artwntj- 
two  charges  had  been  brought  before  the  magistrates  against  tk 
operatives  in  the  Union;  and  Ihat  onij  one  of  these  persons  hid  bm 
conyicted;  and  this  act  of  violence  had  arisen  in  a  dispute  at  apabli^ 
house.  It  is  also  averred  that,  daring  Hie  strike  of  1829,  not  ooe 
maeter  had  been  molested,  not  one  fiuiiung^s  wordi  of  proportj  had 
been  destroyed,  and  not  one  breadi  of  ihe  peace  conmitked,  witk 
the  single  exception  above  mentioned.  Mr.  Foster,  the  stipeadiuj 
magistrate,  on  the  other  hand,  deposes  (without,  however,  ipediy* 
ing  any  cases),  that  in  or  aboat  1829  there  were  seveiil  enei  of 
partial  violence  arising  out  of  obstmctioiis  thrown  in  tiie  nij  of 
new  hands  gcnng  to  theb  work  in  the  place  of  those  who  had  tvaed 
oat,  and  that  some  persons  were  summariljconvicted;  that  <hers  wot 
some,  but  very  few,  delibenUe  assaults;  and  that  ^e  picketiagW 
mills  in  times  of  strike  operated  as  a  very  etifeetoal  intiBiidatiM  ii 
most  instances,  and  placed  the  master  under  Hie  greatest  pQwe 
difficulty  in  supplying  himself  with  hands.  Mr.  Foster,  hovevs; 
-adds,  that  the  cotton  spinners  are,  like  the  manufiKsturing  popahlka 
in  general,  a  very  well-conducted  class  in  respect  to  any  teadeu^  ^ 
riot  or  breaches  of  tibe  peace. 

The  operatives  ikmidfeed  instances  of  masters  refhsing  to  enf^ 
unioBists,  dismissing  unionists,  throwing  upon  llie  qmmer  ih»fa/i 
for  breaches  of  Itie  Factory  Act,  and  instigating  unionists  to  itriki 
against  other  masters  by  whom  they  were  being  undersold. 

GLASGOW  COTTON-SPIKNEBS. 

[WitaasBes:— -Three Master Soimian;  Thne Operative SirfuMts;  tte Stadia 
Lanarkahire;  the  Legal  Agent  of  the  Operativea'l7oi«a.] 

The  Glasgow  master  ootton-spinners  have  a  comfoimtiaB  of  a  na^ 
what  mysterious  character;  they  have  no  written  rules,  no  fixed  tivtf 
or  pkoes  of  meetiBg,  no  r^ular  subscriptions  or  expenses^  o^ 
a  chaise  on  each  master  at  so  much  for  every  thousand  spoto 
worked  in  his  fiwstory,  for  the  support  of  a  seeretary.  Fraettnttl 
they  form  a  very  strong  body. 

The  operatives'  Union  numbers  about  750  out  of  the  1000  ipBtfO 
in  Glasgow;  its  principal  rules  are  in  substance  as  Mlows: — 

Art.  1.  This  Association  to  be  termed  the  Association  of  Op0^ 
tive  Cotton  Spinners  in  Glasgow,  and  to  have  lor  its  ooly  objeettkf 
aufiporting  of  prices,  and  enabling  its  members  to  obtain  a  £ur  real' 
aeration  for  their  labour. 

Art  2.  The  affiurs  of  the  Association  to  be  oondnetod  by  the  ddf* 

gates,  and  a  committee  of  twelve. 

Art.  3.  Each  diop  to  contribute  one  delegate. 

Art  9.  The  committee  to  observe  thai  t^e  funds  of  liie  AsMtia^^: 
do  not  at  any  time  fall  bekw  £1000;  and  the  ooasmittee  wiik  tki 
delegates  to  have  power  to  vary  the  fortnightly  instalments  fron  ^ 
to  2s^  according  aa  the  current  fortnightly  expenditure  which  TUf^ 
from  £10  to  £70.  No  instahnentto  be  levied  above  2s.,  wiAmi* 
▼ote  of  the  Association. 
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Art.  16.  Any  person  may  be  admitted  a  member  of  this  Associa- 
tion  who  has  served  a  regular  time  as  a  piecer  in  the  Ghisgow  dis- 
trict, and  is  in  possession  of  a  pair  of  wheels,  and  has  received  the 
approbation  of  the  trade,  npon  payment  of  £1  3«. 

Art.  12.  Members  to  submit  to  the  majority;  that  minority,  ill 
cases  of  strikes  or  alterations  of  articles,  to  be  two-thirds  of  the  votes 
returned. 

Art.  18.  No  shop,  or  individual  or  individuals  in  a  shop,  considering 
himself  or  themselves  aggrieved,  shall  have  liberty  to  strike  work 
upon  any  pretence  whatever  without  giving  an  intimation  at  a  dele- 
gate meeting  in  due  form.  The  case  shall  then  be  fvdly  considered, 
and,  in  all  cases  relating  to  strikes  or  threatened  reduction,  a  general 
Tote  be  taken;  and  if  the  proposition  be  cairied,  the  men  shall 
cease  to  woik.  Any  member  on  strike  is  at  liberty  to  take  wheels, 
wherever  he  can  find  them,  at  tiie  standard  price. 

Art.  17.  Any  member  losing  his  employment,  and  not  more  than 
Z$.  in  debt,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  -die  **clear  idle"  men 
fbr  liie  period  of  thirty-four  weeks  from  the  date  of  his  being  enrolled 
on  their  books,  which  nrast  be  at  least  two  weeks  aftar  leaving 
work. 

Art  14.  No  individual  shall  be  allowed  to  take  wheels  in  any  shop 
where  any  aUowafaie  strike  or  dispute  between  the  men  and  l^dr 
masters  is  existing,  and  until  the  said  strike  or  dispute  is  conradered 
settled  by  the  Association,  and  by  an  order  from  the  committee  to 
•that  eflfoct.  Any  member  acting  otherwise  shall  be  expelled  the 
Association. 

Art.  15.  Tliis  Association  binds  and  obliges  every  one  of  its  mem- 
bers to  refrain  firom  instructing  any  individual  in  the  art  of  spinning, 
except  such  as  are  sons  or  brothers  of  a  spinner,  who  may  have  been 
or  is  at  present  a  member  of  liiis  Association;  and  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  such  persons  can  only  be  admissible  by  having  served 
ihem  as  pieeers;  and  in  order  that  individuals,  having  admissible 
pieoers,  may  not  take  advantage  of  their  neighbour,  they  are  striclty 
prohibited  from  allowing  such  pieeers  to  spin  in  their  absence,  and 
they  must  fellow  Hieir  draws,  and  overlook  them  in  all  their  instruc- 
tions and  practice. 

Art.  19.  Funeral  money  to  be  £4. 

Art  21.  The  coomrittee  to  take  a  room  not  connected  with  a 
public-house,  to  accommodate  both  themselves  and  the  idle  men. 

Art  24.  Greneral  expenses: — 

Eadi  committee  man,  £2  per  quarter. 

The  t^erk,  15#.  per  week. 

President  of  &e  meeting,  1#.  per  night 

Directors,  M .  per  night 

Delegates,  6d.  per  ni^t 

Aliment  to  each  man  on  strike,  12f .  per  week. 

No.  60,  per  week,  £6.» 

*  To  what  dasB  No.  60  nAn,  does  not  appear. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  some  rules,  usual  with  Trade  Afisocutioa^ 
are  not  found  here;  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  umonists  workini 
with  non-unionistSy  or  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  same  price  k 
the  same  work  done;  nothing  to  prevent  the  employment  of  wodmo, 

During  the  existence  of  the  Combination  Laws,  the  meetings  of 
the  operatives  were  private,  and  an  oath  was  required  upon  idmi^ 
sion;  upon  their  abolition  the  custom  was  discontinued,  bat  tb  pro- 
ceedings for  some  two  years — ^viz.,  from  1825  to  1827— nfflwwi 
more  or  less  private,  because,  according  to  the  representations  of  an 
operative  (which,  however,  are  repudiated  by  masters),  distbgobhed 
members  of  the  Union  were  subjected  to  systematic  perswuuoa. 
Publicity  was  finally  established,  when  the  masters  or  their  A^socii^ 
tion  recognised  the  existence  of  the  operatives'  Union.    In  1826,  i 
general  reduction,  amounting  to  twenty-two  or  twenty-thiee  ^ 
cent.,  was  made  in  wages,  and  accepted  unresistingly  by  the  ma. 
For  the  next  ten  years  no  change  in  wages  was  efiected;  once  i  r» 
duction  was  proposed,  but  the  Union,  finding  that  it  was  not  aa^ 
tioned  by  the  majority  of  masters,  gave  notice  of  resistance,  and  i» 
reduction  took  place.     These  ten  yeai's,  however,  were  not  m 
from  partial  strikes,  which  arose  for  the  redress  of  some  particali: 
grievances  not  connected  with  wages,  as  the  employment  of  in  ob- 
popular  foreman,  of  obnoxious  men,  &c.;  or  were  directed  agvib* 
individual  masters,  who  were  endeavouring  to  lower  wages.   Thi 
latter  description  of  strikes,  the  operatives  depose,  was  instigated  br 
masters  paying  standard  wages,  and  who  threatened  to  rednoe  tbcs. 
if  they  were  undersold  by  masters  paying  less  than  standard  vt^ 
The  masters  examined  contradict  this  statement,  and  disown  all  col* 
nexion  with  men  on  strike.      The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  in^ 
gation  was  real,  though  of  an  indirect  character,  and  that  masts^  ^ 
they  have  no  fear  for  themselves,  do  not  object  to  see  a  strike  ipu^ 
their  neighbours.     The  result  of  these  partial  strikes  between  l^<^ 
and  1836  was  a  tolerable  equalization  of  wages  in  the  di&nni 
mills. 

In  the  autumn  of  1836  the  operatives  applied  for  a  rise  of  vi^ 
The  application  was  not  made,  according  to  their  own  acconnU  ^'*- 
they  had  justified  it  to  themselves  by  ascertaining  the  then  price*  ^' 
yams,  cotton,  and  cotton  wool,  as  compared  with  those  of  foni^ 
years.  Also,  three  days'  notice  was  given  to  the  masters  for  delibeiv 
tion,  for  the  application  was  made  on  the  Tuesday,  and  the  redact 
was  to  begin  on  the  Friday.  The  masters  who,  it  ia  said,  had  l'> 
dered  the  investigation  by  the  men  into  the  prices,  told  them  ^1 
thought  the  application  was  unfounded,  since  wages  were  lower  ^ 
Lancashire,  and  a  rise  of  Glasgow  wages  would  in&llibly  intrnitf' 
self-acting  machinery.  Nevertheless,  &ey  granted  the  advance  a^i^^ 
for  of  sixteen  per  cent.  This  advance  does  not  seem  to  bare  ^^• 
tended  itself  to  the  country  district  round  Glasgow,  and  fbortt 
afterwards,  in  October,  1836,  the  Glasgow  unionists  were,  a»  ^} 
say,  compelled  by  the  threats  of  their  own  masters  into  a  strike  agau'* 
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a  wealthy  country  manufacturer  in  the  neighbourhood,  -who  had 
refused  to  giye  the  adrance.  The  strike  lasted  sixteen  weeks,  clos- 
ing in  February,  1837;  it  was  quite  unsuccessful,  and  cost  the  Union 
upwards  of  £3000 ;  in  fact,  stripped  it  of  all  its  reserve  fund. 

Meantime,  trade  was  fidling  rapidly  in  Glasgow,  and  in  April, 
1837,  it  had  fallen  in  some  branches  of  the  cotton  trade  to  the  extent, 
it  is  represented,  of  from  thirty  or  forty  per  cent.;  and  the  masters 
resolyed — ^whether  by  formal  agreement  or  not — ^to  withdraw  the 
adrance  of  sixteen  per  cent,  made  the  previous  autumn.  The  noti- 
fication of  this  to  the  men  is  thus  described  by  one  of  the  operatives. 
On  Wednesday,  April  3rd,  intimation  was  given  by  a  few  masters  of 
a  reduction  to  take  place  on  Monday,  the  8th;  the  4th  was  a  fast- 
day.  On  Friday,  the  5th,  a  further  number  of  the  masters  gave 
similar  intimation;  on  the  same  evening  there  was  a  meeting  of  the 
Union,  and  a  resolution  passed  that,  as  only  a  minority  of  masters 
had  as  yet  proposed  the  reduction,  it  should  be  resisted.  On  Satur- 
day, the  6th,  the  remainder  of  the  masters  hearing  of  this  meeting, 
likewise  gave  notice  of  reduction,  the  reduction  in  all  cases  to  begin 
from  the  following  Monday.  An  operative  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
men  applied  to  the  masters  to  give  them  information  as  to  the  state 
of  the  market,  or  to  allow  them  time  to  procure  it  for  themselves,  but 
that  both  requests  were  refused.  '*  We  then  had  no  resource  but 
just  to  strike  upon  the  moment,  and  all  the  men  in  and  round  Glas- 
gow, at  least  the  greater  part  of  them,  left  their  work  on  Monday. 
....  If  the  whole  of  the  masters  had  given  us  a  week's  notice,  I 
am  bound,  in  the  name  of  every  cotton-spinner,  to  say  there  would 
have  been  no  strike.''  Within  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  the  opera- 
tives, finding  their  own  Union  to  be  without  funds,  and  trade  gene- 
rally to  be  seriously  depressed,  offered  to  the  Masters'  Association  to 
return  to  work  upon  the  reduced  wages — t.  e.,  upon  the  wages  as 
they  were  before  the  advance  of  sixteen  per  cent.  The  masters, 
however,  now  declined  to  take  the  men  back  except  upon  their  own 
terms;  the  men  held  out  for  thirteen  weeks  longer,  and  then  sub- 
mitted unconditionally. 

These  terms  have  now  to  be  considered  :  as  compared  with  the 
advanced  wages  of  1836,  they  were  a  reduction,  according  to  an 
operative,  of  57  or  58  per  cent.,  but  according  to  an  employer, 
of  59  per  cent,  upon  one-half  of  the  operatives,  and  of  43  on  the 
other  half;  according  to  another  employer,  the  reduction  never 
exceeded  50  per  cent.,  and  according  to  a  third,  who  spoke  only  as  to 
his  own  manufactory,  25  per  cent.  These  reductions  were  effected  in 
the  following  way ;  first  of  all,  the  advance  of  16  per  cent.,  made  in  the 
autumn  of  1836,  was  withdrawn  from  all  spinners.  Secondly,  as  to 
those  spinners  who  used  shuttle-cops  (about  half  of  the  aggregate 
number),  a  further  reduction  of  13  per  cent,  was  made.  And  lastly, 
the  new  principle  of  payment  was  to  be  introduced,  whereby  a  price 
was  fixed  for  work  done  on  mules  containing  three  hundred  spindles, 
and  from  wages  done  for  all  work  on  larger  mules  a  deduction  was  to 
be  made  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent,  for  every  twelve  spindles  above 
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three  himdred.  By  this  third  means  alone  the  aggregate  dednctiai, 
effected  apon  the  grofls  wages,  would  range  from.  1  to  58  per  oeBt, 
as  the  number  of  spindles  rose  from  three  hundred  to  one  ^oaaod; 
practically  however,  the  average  deduction,  according  to  amuler'a 
representation^  was  about  30  per  cent. 

The  wagesy  even  thus  reduced  in  these  three  ways,  wereosTerthdett 
stated  by  a  Glasgow  master  of  large  experience  to  amount  to  tan 
20s.  to  40tf.  per  week,  and  therefore  to  be  higher  than  thelanaalure 
wages,  which  were  said  to  range  only  from  20s.  to  26s.  or  27<.;  tius 
however  is  contradicted  by  an  operative,  who  divides  Gbagow 
spinners  into  three  classes  ;  the  first  make  Z&s.  per  week,  but  tbex 
form  not  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  operatives,  and  have  to  wod 
more  hardly  than  is  right;  the  second  class  make  24s.  or  25i.Bweek; 
the  third,  lower  sums,  as  low  as  16«.  or  even  12t.  a  week;  ud  tk 
average  wages  are  21t.  or  22s.  The  amount  of  labour  perfonoedfir 
these  wages  is,  exclusive  of  meals,  twelve  hours  on  five  dap  ia  ti» 
week  and  nine  on  Saturday,  in  all  sixty-nine  hours  per  week. 

As  to  other  terms  of  the  employment  of  spinners^—aotioe  ii 
not  required  for  the  master  to  dismiss,  or  for  the  man  to  lean; 
each  master  makes  a  point  of  paying  the  same  rate  of  wageB  to  ill 
those  in  his  factory,  engaged  in  the  same  work,  although  tikej  fluj 
possess  various  d^^rees  of  skill ;  formerly  the  master  could,  if  ^ 
work  was  faulty,  inflict  fines  at  his  discretion,  but  this  practice  «ii 
discontinued  at  the  instance  of  the  workmen,  who;  under  thegiut 
ance  of  the  Union,  requested  that  thepunishment  for  bad  work  BbooU 
no  longer  be  fines,  but  instant  dismissal ;  women  are  employed  ift 
some  mills  exclusively,  they  cannot  well  earn  mote  than  20«. 

The  piecers  are  obliged  to  work  the  same  number  of  hours  w  tk 
spinn^s,  because  the  machine  cannot  be  kept  going  without  thea; 
they  are  divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  their  ages,  a&d  dtf 
wages  they  earn;  some,  being  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  yctfs  of 
age,  make  6s.  3d.  per  week ;  others,  being  between  eleven  asd  tkir- 
teen,  4«.  6d.;  others  again,  being  between  nine  and  twelve  years  dd, 
only  2s.  6d. 

The  loss  of  this  strike  to  spinners  and  piecers,  exclusively  of  tb« 
expense  of  the  funds  by  the  Union,  was  estimated  by  a  master  at 
£1,500  per  week  for  sixteen  weeks,  in  aU  £24,000.  Mr.  ^leriff  Ali«» 
puts  it  at  £29,000  odd;  he  also  adds  £40,000  more  for  losses  eatuM 
on  other  operatives  dependent  on  the  spinners,  such  as  cardaa^ 
picking  room  hands,  porters,  colliers,  &c.,  who  were  thrown  oat  d 
work;  £33,000  for  loss  of  capital  to  ownersof  cotton  mills;  £24,00) 
to  importers  of  cotton,  &c. ;  £34,000  to  tradesmen  dealing  with  open* 
tives,  making  together  a  total  of  £161,380. 

During  the  sixteen  weeks  of  the  strike,  Glasgow  was  in  ooifidtf' 
able  commotion  from  so  large  a  number  of  idle  and  dissatisfied  open- 
tive  spinners  being  thrown  loose  on  society;  this  was  increaflcti  ^J 
a  simultaneous  strike  of  several  other  trades  The  Union  ^kci^ 
guards  at  the  various  cotton-mills,  professedly,  to  ascertain  wht4l»' 
any  of  their  own  men  on  aliment  went  to  work,  and  also  how  msa; 
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lumdB  were  still  em^jedy  witk  a  view  to  ikeir  own  proceedings 
ss  to  continuing  or  discontinuing  the  strike,  but  in  great  measure 
doubtlessy  to  hinder,  by  anj  means  is^ort  of  violence,  new  or  old  bands 
taking  emplojment.  One  employer  took  the  precaution  of  prohilnt- 
ing  til  his  luuids  then  at  wotk  from  leavii^  the  premises  during  the 
strike,  upon  any  pretence  whaterer,  even  to  see  their  ftmilies,  and  this 
saved  all  trouble ;  but  elsewhere  disputes  and  riots  naturally  ensued, 
and  at  lost  the  guards  were  removed  by  the  Union,  upon  warning  that 
they  would  be  taken  into  custody.  Still  their  acts  of  intimidation  did 
not  generally  proceed  to  open  serious  assaults^  Towards  the  end  of  the 
strike  however  it  was  otherwise;  one  man  was  murdered  as  he  left 
the  premises,  a  woman  had  vitriol  thrown  up<HL  her,  and  there  were 
two  attempts  at  ineendiarism.  The  authors  of  these  crimes  were  un» 
known;  but  the  sheriff  arrested  the  Committee  of  the  Union  upon  the 
charge  of  having  instigated  them,  and  of  having  appointed  a  secret 
committee,  the  object  of  which  was  assassination  of  the  masters. 
Upon  trial  the  verdict  of  the  jury  was  ''not  proven."  On  the  other 
hiad  the  men  and  especially  their  legal  agent  declared  that,  from  the 
first,  the  unionists  had  been  nusunderstood  by  iJie  sheriff,  and  un«- 
&irly  treated  by  him;  that  the  Union,  as  a  society,  discountenanced 
all  acts  of  violence,  and  disclaimed  any  connexion  with  the  specific 
acts  charged  to  them;  that  the  disturbances  which  had  taken  place 
had  been  absurdly  exaggerated,  and  were  to  be  attributed  not  so 
much  to  the  interference  of  the  unionists,  as  to  the  provocation  of  the 
imported  hands  or  ''nobs  " — alow  class  who  wandered  about  the  coun* 
try  living  on  the  strikes  of  others,  by  getting  employment,  in  spite  of 
their  worthlessness  as  workmen,  from  the  masters  in  emergency,  or 
by  being  bought  out  by  the  unionists, — ^histly  that  no  secret  committee- 
had  been  appointed,  much  less  charged  with  wicked  and  illegal  acts. 

In  support  of  this  defence  they  appealed  to  the  break  down  of  the 
case  at  the  trial,  and  also  to  the  conduct  of  their  officers  committed, 
who  had  made  no  attempt  at  concealment  of  the  truth,  or  at  escape, 
though  they  had  ample  warning  of  the  intention  to  arrest  them,  and 
had  at  the  time  solemnly  averred  their  innocence  to  their  confix 
dential  legal  adviser. 

This  statement  of  the  men  is  in  some  respects  borne  out  by  the 
masters.  One  adverse  employer  expresses  his  belief  that  the  strike 
was  kept  on  foot  not  so  much  by  intimidation,  as  by  a  sense  of 
honour  amongst  the  operatives  .'not  to  desert  a  society  to  which  they 
had  pledged  themselves;  that  the  unionists  would  have  taken  no 
active  steps  toward  outrage  had  the  "  nobs"  been  kept  out  of  their 
way;  and  that  they  were  in  general  steady  and  good  workmen,  and  a 
better  class  than  the  "  nobs;"  and  all  the  masters  agree  that  directly 
after  the  end  of  the  strike,  which  closed  so  disastrously  to  the  operar 
tives,  irritation  was  at  once  laid  aside. 

Some  light  is  also  thrown  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  Union  by 

an  official  paper  found  upon  their  premises,  and  impounded  by  the 

'  sheriff;  its  date  was  May,  1836,  thist  is,  a  year  before  the  strike,  a 

proof  that  it  was  never  intended  for  the  public  eye.    Its  chief  con- 
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tents  were  a  plan  to  distribute,  by  ballot,  some  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  emigration;  it  also  set  forth  some  instructions,  whieh,  thoofk 
rendered  mysterious  by  the  emplojrment  of  a  figure  (No.  60)  to 
denote,  it  is  presumed,  some  particular  class  of  unionist,  and  tberei^ 
lending  some  shadow  of  ground  for  the  supposition  that  a  stem 
committee  might  have  been  established  in  the  time  of  the  strike, 
sufficiently  indicate  the  views  of  the  Union  respecting  illegal  acts  of 
violence.     The  instructions,  so  far  as  material,  are  as  foUowi ."— 

**  We  propose  that  those  called  iUegal  men,  nobs  excepted,  pre- 
sently occupying  wheels  in  Glasgow,  should  be  offered  a  imion  on 
the  same  terms  as  those  proposed  to  the  west  country  spinners,  viz. 
by  paying  £5  as  entry  money.  That  these  illegal  men  pit  U, 
per  fortnight,  along  with  the  regular  instalment  of  the  trade.  Thej 
shall  grant  a  bill  of  security  for  value  received.  The  £5  of  entrr 
money,  and  the  current  instalment  from  the  time  that  they  occupied 
wheels  in  the  Glasgow  body,  must  all  be  paid  up  before  tbey  cu 
be  admitted  as  legal  members.  If  any  illegal  men  now  occnpriBC 
wheels  should  be  refractory,  and  not  agree  to  those  reasouKif 
terms  of  union,  No.  60  shall  receive  £5  for  each  of  them  tber 
unshop;  also  £5  for  every  stranger  whom  they  shall  keep  from  acr^ 
pying  wheels.  As  this  body  has  always  kept  the  laws  of  tbeir 
country,  wishing  rather  to  protect  their  union  by  moral  force  tad 
public  opinion,  than  to  have  recourse  to  measures  of  an  opposite  natoif. 
let  it  be  distinctly  understood  and  duly  inculcated  on  every  member, 
that  if  No.  60  or  idle  men  commit  themselves  in  point  of  anj  vioit- 
tion  of  the  laws  of  their  country,  they  must  (themselves  alone  V 
responsible.  No  member  of  the  trade  shall  have  power  to  brinf  is 
a  petition,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  solicit  money  on  behilf  «f 
any  such  men,  who  may  thus  wantonly  conunit  themselves  in  Tiab- 
tion  of  our  express  laws." 

One  effect  of  this  strike  may  be  added.  Immediately  on  ita  Intk* 
ing  out  one  master  set  to  work  to  repair  his  self-acting  mules;  wbct 
they  were  ready,  he  offered  to  take  back  his  former  bands  to  micaee 
them  at  the  reduced  price ;  they  declined,  and  nobs  were  thts 
employed. 

THE   BELFAST  COTTON-SPINNERS. 

[Evidence  of  a  master  spinner.] 

In  1825  there  seems  to  have  been  a  severe  strike:  the  Union  «v 
extinguished,  and  has  not  revived.  Labour  in  Belfast  is,  a»  tl' 
master  expressed  it,  perfectly  free.  The  larger  machines  havt  «<c!.' 
just  begun  to  be  introduced.  There  had  been  a  slight  redoctk< 
in  wages  in  1837,  contemporaneously  with  the  reduction  in  Gla^** 
and  the  men  had  submitted  to  it,  and  rejected  the  request  madr  ! 
them  by  a  Glasgow  deputation  to  refuse  it. 

The  hours  of  labour  are  the  same  in  Belfast  as  in  Glasgow  in^ 
Manchester,  viz.,  sixty-nine  actual  working  hours  per  week;  ^'* 
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wages,  whether  or  not  owing  to  the  absence  of  an  operatives'  union, 
are  considerably  lower.  A  good  workman's  wages  in  Belfast  are 
estimated  by  the  employer  at  20*.  or  22s,,  the  maximum  being  25*. 
net;  whereas  a  Glasgow  employer  puts  Glasgow  wages  at  from  20*. 
to  40*.  J  Manchester  wages  at  20*.  to  26*.  or  27*. 

BELFAST  CALICO  PRINTERS. 

[Witness  :~A  Master  Calico  Printer.] 

This  trade  presents  an  instance  of  an  employer  finally  closing  his 
establishment  in  consequence  of  a  strike.  The  step,  however,  cannot 
be  wholly  ascribed  to  the  conduct  of  the  unionists,  for  it  appears 
that  this  was  the  only  establishment  in  Belfast  where  calico  printing 
had  been  attempted,  so  that,  probably,  before  the  strike,  the  experi- 
ment had  not  proved  very  successful  to  the  master. 

The  dispute  arose  about  apprentices.  Apprentices  are  taken  at  the 
age  of  15  or  16  years,  and  their  teim,  therefore,  does  not  expire  till 
they  are  22  or  23  years  old.  In  some  cases  they  receive  a  small 
weekly  wage,  increasing  year  by  year  ;  but  generally  they  are  put  at 
once  to  piecework,  at  the  same  rate  as  journeymen,  and  after  three  or 
four  years,  it  is  found  that  they  can  earn  within  6*.  of  full  wages, 
which  are  reckoned  at  from  18*.  to  2Ss,  per  week.  The  rules  con- 
cerning apprentices  are  as  follows  : — 1.  That  in  each  shop  the 
apprentices  shall  not  outnumber  the  journeymen.  2.  That  each 
apprentice  shall  1)e  bound  for  seven  years,  and  pay  a  premium  of 
£6  to  the  men  in  the  shop ;  and  3.  As  to  work,  that  no  apprentice 
shall  ground  after  a  journeyman,  except  in  blue,  that  is,  as  explained 
by  the  master,  an  apprentice  shall  not  do  simple  work,  which  is 
w^ithin  his  power,  and  which  makes  him  remunerative  to  the  master; 
but  sliall  be  trained  in  working  blue,  which  is  the  most  difiicult 
colour,  and  which  he  cannot  work  with  profit  to  his  master,  at  all 
events  till  nearly  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship. 

On  the  occasion  which  led  to  the  strike,  the  master  was  desirous 
to  add  to  the  number  of  his  apprentices,  and  was  content  to  keep 
within  the  prescribed  number,  but  he  objected  to  the  payment  of  £5, 
partly  because  he  feared  he  should  not  find  boys  whose  parents  could 
affi)rd  to  pay  so  large  a  sum,  partly  because  he  did  not  desire  to  see 
any  accession  made  in  this  manner  to  the  funds  of  the  Union.  The 
men,  however,  declared  for  a  strike,  if  the  master  persisted. 
Thereupon,  the  master  retired  from  business.  The  men  were  thrown 
completely  out  of  employ,  and  the  trade  no  longer  exists  in  Belfast. 

Of  the  Union,  no  information  is  given  on  other  points,  except 
that  it  had  a  rule  prohibiting  the  employment  of  women. 

IRISH  PRINTERS. 

[Witnesses:— From  Dublin— A  Master  Printer;  A  Proprietor  of  two  News- 
papers ;  Three  Joumermen,  two  being  Becretaries,  one  to  the  General,  the  other 
to  the  Local  Union.  From  Belfast — ^A  Proprietor  of  two  Newspapers.  From 
Newry — ^A  Newspaper  Proprietor  and  Master  Printer ;  A  Jonmeyman  Printer.] 

There  appear  to  be  three  Typographical  societies,  one  in  England, 

D  D 
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a  second  in  Scotland,  and  a  third  in  Ireland.  They  are  not  eoo- 
nected  with  societies  of  any  other  trades.  Each  of  the  three  In 
independent  laws  of  its  own,  and  is  subdivided  into  local  aoeieties  or 
branches.  The  principal  branch  of  the  Irish  society  is  at  Dabliii: 
it  was  first  established  in  the  year  1825  ;  at  that  time  there  wu 
great  distress  in  the  printing  trade,  and  those  who  were  in  work 
found  it  necessary  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  their  fellows  ,*  bm 
this  was  not  enough  ;  an  appeal  was  accordingly  naade  to  the  pubLc, 
and  out  of  the  money  thus  raised,  weekly  allowances  from  2i.  to 
7s.  6d,  were  distributed  amongst  the  distressed  men,  about  fifty  in 
number,  forming  one-third  of  the  whole  body  of  printers  thea  m 
Dublin. 

To  prevent  a  recurrence  of  this  state  of  things,  the  Society  vu 
established.  Its  avowed  object  is  the  formation  of  a  perauDect 
fund  for  affording  relief  to  those  who  may  be  out  of  employment,  «di1 
from  time  to  time,  to  settle  the  price  of  labour  between  the  empiojers 
and  the  employed,  and  other  matters  affecting  the  general  weliiut 
of  the  printing  community.  It  comprises  about  260  of  the  i80 
adult  printers  in  Dublin.  It  is  governed  by  a  committee,  assisu:^ 
by  delegates.  The  committee  consists  of  a  secretary,  four  ooo- 
positors,  and  three  pressmen.  The  secretary  is  alone  paid,  k 
receives  £20  per  annum.  The  condition  of  admission  is,  that  c 
apprentice,  at  the  close  of  his  term,  be  proposed  by  a  member,  vbo 
produces  his  indentures ;  his  name  is  then  circulated  by  means  of  the 
Society  round  all  the  printing  establishments  in  Dublin,  to  ascemia 
if  he  is  a  person  of  good  character  and  qualified  to  be  admint-i 
If  the  majority  are  in  his  favour,  he  pays  £1  Is,  fee,  and  becoiDe«A 
member.  Members  of  the  Scotch  society  are  admitted  upon  paytftc^ 
of  17^.  6d.  Strangers  must  pay  £2  2s.  Members,  on  be<»aL:: 
masters  (and  of  these  there  are  ten  in  Dublin)  cease  to  belooc  *o 
the  Society.  The  weekly  subscription  is  6d.  The  benefits  ire- 
Aliment  to  the  unemployed,  at  the  rate  of  7s.  6d.  for  the  first  ^ix 
weeks,  and  5s.  for  the  next  seven^  5s,  to  tramps,  upon  prwio^ 
tion  of  their  card  ;  assistance  to  emigrants,  vi2.  ;  £4  to  emignii> 
to  England  ;  £8  to  America.  Funerid  allowance  on  the  death  of  i 
member,  £3. 

The  amount  of  sums  paid  on  these  various  accounts  daring  tk 
year  1834,  and  the  three  following  years  was  as  follows  : — 


To  unemployed  claimants  

To  Emigrants,  about  120  in  1 

the  four  yean    / 

To  Tramps 

For  burial 


Total... 


1834. 
£    t,    d, 
226  17    1 

62  19    8 

9  10    0 
6    0    0 


825    6    4 


1835. 
£     a.    d, 
195    2    2 

82    6    2 

6    5    0 
16    0    0 


1886. 

£      9.    <f. 

190  12    9 

106  18    7 

10    5    0 


185:. 

£    #.  < 

118  n  •• 

67  12  : 
18  \0 


21    0    0  :  21    0  t 


298  16    4  1828  16    4  206  15  H^ 
...    £1,261  14<.  lOi^ 
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The  nsofti  terms  of  emplojment  of  printers  sre,  that  a  fbrtnight^B 
notice  shall  be  given  by  the  master  who  desires  to  dismiss,  or  hj 
the  man  who  desires  to  leave.  Payment  is  either  by  the  week  or 
by  the  piece.  In  general,  to  be  paid  by  the  week,  is  considered  a 
privilege,  and  reserved  only  to  the  best  and  steadiest  workmen,  whom 
the  master  desires  to  retain  in  Ins  employment ;  but  an  instance  is 
given,  where  those  who  were  paid  by  the  week  neglected  their  work 
in  order  to  induce  the  master  to  pay  by  the  piece,  which  they  thought 
to  be  the  most  profitable  manner.  This  present  rate  of  weekly  wages 
is,  to  printers  engaged  in  the  book-printing  department,  or  on  an 
evening  newspaper,  dO«.,  and  to  those  on  a  morning  paper,  which 
requires  nightwork,  32«.  6<j.,  and  in  one  case,  36#.  lie  rate  for 
piecework  is  8</.  for  every  1000  types.  The  wages  in  a  provincial 
town,  as  at  Newry,  are  lower,  the  weekly  rate  being  26$, 

These  wages  were  drawn  up  in  a  book  by  the  men,  and  submitted 
to  the  masters. — ^The  masters  are  agreed  that  on  the  whole  they  are 
reasonable  enough,  not  too  high  for  a  good  workman. — They  are 
lower  than  the  wages  given  in  Dublin  before  the  war,  which  for  a 
morning  paper  were  once  as  high  as  £2 :  but  they  are  higher  than 
what  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  As  compared  with  London  wages, 
they  are  lower,  the  price  for  printing  a  London  BMxming  paper 
being  as  much  as  £2  8t.  per  week;  and  this  difference  cannot  be 
wholly  accounted  for  by  the  difierence  of  price  of  food,  which  accor- 
ding to  a  table  made  in  1826  is  not  more  than  25  per  cent,  in  fiivour 
of  Dublin.  But  as  compared  with  Glasgow  they  are  high.  Glas- 
gow wages  are  for  the  week  20«.  to  25«.,  and  for  piecework  only 
S^d,  instead  of  Sd.  for  every  1000  types. 

Printers  work  ten  hours  during  the  day,  formerly  they  used  to 
work  eleven,  but,  so  desirous  were  they  for  a  change,  that  in  one  in- 
stance they  refused  an  offer  of  an  additional  2#.  6</.  per  week  for  an 
additional  eleventh  hour  daily. 

There  have  been  no  general  strikes  in  the  Printing  Trade,  but 
numerous  ones  against  individual  masters.  The  principal  causes  of 
disputes  between  masters  and  their  men  on  account  of  the  Union  are 
three  in  number.  They  are  1st.  The  restriction  of  the  number  of 
apprentices.  2nd.  The  imposition  of  a  minimum  or  uniform  rate  of 
wages.  3rd.  The  refusal  of  the  unionists,  or  '^  body-men,''  as  they 
term  themselves,  to  work  with  non-unionists. 

1  St.  As  to  api»«ntice8. 

Formerly  there  was  no  restriction  as  to  the  number  of  apprentices^ 
but  since  1824,  the  number  of  apprentices  has  most  disproportionately 
multiplied.  Of  this  fact  there  is  no  doubt ;  both  masters  and  men  are 
agreed  that  it  is  a  most  serious  and  growing  evil.  In  1835  it  is  said 
that  there  were  in  Dublin  150  journeymen  and  200  apprentices,  and 
a  table  exhibits  that  at  present  there  are  in  Ireland  A&\  journeymen 
and  547  apprentices  ;  in  the  large  towns  the  proportion  of  apprentices 
is  smaller,  in  Dublin,  for  instance,  they  number  only  160  to  280 
journeymen,  whereas  in  Drogheda  there  are  but  two  journeymen  to 
twelve  apprentices.    This  increasing  anomaly  is  attributed  to  several 
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causes :  1 .  there  is  severe  competition  amongst  master  printers,  and  to 
meet  this  a  master  uses  the  cheaper  labour  of  apprentices  instead  of 
journeymen ;  a  practice  encouraged  by  Government  who  give  out  their 
printing  by  contract  always  to  the  lowest  bidder.  An  instance  Lb  gires 
of  a  post  office  contract,  which  was  undertaken  for  a  less  sum  than  the 
amount  of  wages  payable  for  the  same  if  journeymen  printers  onlr 
were  employed.  2.  Parents  living  in  the  country  are  possessed  Tith 
the  idea  that  printing  is  an  avenue  to  great  advancement,  andwirr 
anxious  to  apprentice  their  sons  to  the  trade.  3.  Snudl  printers 
speculating  on  casual  work,  or  adventurers  without  capital  or  patron- 
age, start  newspapers,  for  economy  engage  apprentices  withont  limi- 
tation, fail,  and  then  turn  their  apprentices  adrift.  A  list  is  given  of 
twenty-five  newspapers  which  since  1824  have  thus  started  and&iM. 

The  effect  of  this  excessive  supply  of  apprentices  was  that  a  gm( 
number  of  the  journeymen  who  had  been  regularly  educated  wer^ 
unemployed,  and  their  places  filled  up  by  unskilled  apprentices.  M 
the  present  time  one-half  remain  so  unemployed. 

The  Union  determined  to  remedy  this  evil,  and  in  1836  issued  i 
circular,  that  "After  the  15  th  of  September,  1836,  no  office  should  »• 
ploy  a  greater  number  of  apprentices  than  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
two  men  permanently  employed,  two  to  four,  three  to  six  :  and  wh^ 
more  than  six  were  employed,  the  number  of  apprentices  should  V 

increased  to  four,  but  on  no  account  should  that  number  be  incresMi* 
This  restriction  against  apprentices  at  Dublin  is  much  stricter  tliaa 
that  observed  at  Glasgow.* 

The  Irish  masters,  however,  did  not  make  much  objection  to  ^ 
rules,  so  far  as  the  number  of  apprentices  was  direct<>d  to  be  in  pn*- 
portion  to  the  number  of  jonrneyinen  :  they  all  felt  that  it  was  hir 
time,  for  the  sake  of  the  trade  in  general,  that  some  restriction  s2wuii 
be  observed,  if  not  imposed  by  rule,  though  there  was  a  difiereocp  <■:' 
opinion  among  them,  as  to  what  the  proportion  should  be  ;  a  Do^^ 
master  thinking  that  one  apprentice  to  three  journeymen  woqU  V 
sufficient,  whilst  a  provincial  master  held  it  necessary  that  titer- 
should  be  two  apprentices  to  every  three  journeymen,  probil»lj 
because,  from  the  country,  promotion  removes  many  more  men  thu 
from  the  town.     But  what  was  reasonably  obnoxious  to  the  ma^ttT^ 

*  The  rules  agreed  upon  in  the  month  of  May,  1837,  between  the  Commit'*-^ 
of  masters  and  Jonrne3rmen  of  Glasgow  were  as  follows ; 

1.  Each  book  and  jobbing  office  may  have  three  apprentices  at  the  oot^rf  ' 
the  master  be  a  regular  bred  printer :  and  for  every  journeyman  afterwaids  <c* 
ployed,  another  apprentice. 

It  is  desirable  however  that  the  number  of  apprentices  at  each  deportmont  ^^' 
as  near  a  proportion  to  the  journeymen  at  the  same  department  aa  possible. 

2.  Every  regularly  bred  printer  in  an  office,  in  whatever  department  b*^ 
employed,  to  count  as  a  journeyman :  and  no  person  to  count  as  aa  appRciK* 
nnless  put  to  case  or  press. 

8.  When  a  journeyman  with  a  view  to  permanent  employment  cannot  be  f«>.:* 
after  inquiry  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Glasgow  Typographical  Sodetr  as  J  * 
reasonable  delay,  the  master  will  resort  to  taking  an  apprentice. 

4.  When  a  journeyman  has  been  dismissed  ttom  two  offices  for  bad  too^'-  '• 
he  shall  be  considered  on  irregular  man,  and  not  within  the  meaning  ef  vn^^ 
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was  the  restriction  at  the  end  of  the  rule,  whereby  the  maximum 
number  of  apprentices  in  any  one  establishment  was,  irrespective  of 
the  number  of  joumejmen,  fixed  absolutely  at  four.  This  restriction, 
moreover,  was  enforced  most  rigorously.  Two  cases  are  given  of 
masters  entering  upon  large  contracts  at  a  low  figure,  upon  the  faith 
of  an  express  promise,  on  the  part  of  their  men,  to  allow  an  extra 
apprentice,  and  the  men  then  turning  round  and  compelling  the 
master  to  dismiss  the  apprentice.  The  men  however  dispute  the 
existence  of  the  promise.  But  one  very  strong  case  is  put  beyond  a 
doubt.  A  master  having  four  apprentices,  bought  a  printing  machine  : 
none  of  his  journeymen  being  able  to  work  it,  he  took  an  apprentice, 
and  began  to  train  him  on  the  condition  that  he  was  not  to  learn 
printers'  work,  i.e.,  to  be  a  compositor,  or  a  pressman.  The  men  were 
required  by  their  Union  to  complain  ofthe  transgression  of  their  rule  : 
the  master  ofiered  either  to  dismiss  the  boy  in  favour  of  any  journey- 
man whom  the  men  would  provide,  and  who  would  be  capable  and 
ready  to  work  the  machine  at  full  wages  (30«.),  or,  in  default,  to  refer 
to  arbitration  the  question  whether  the  employment  of  a  boy  for  the 
machine  was  really  a  breach  of  the  Union  rule.  The  only  answer 
made  by  the  men  was,  that  they  thought  it  a  very  hard  case  upon  the 
master,  but  that,  if  the  boy  was  not  removed,  they  were  bound  by 
their  union  to  strike.  And  the  master,  being  unable  to  resist,  had  to 
dismiss  the  boy. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  terms  on  which  apprentices  are  engaged 
vary  in  difierent  places,  and  with  difierent  masters.  In  some  cases 
a  premium  of  £20  is  required;  in  others  again  wages  begin  after  the 
first  six  months.  In  general  the  boy  is  supported  by  his  parents  for 
the  first  two  years;  af^r  that  he  receives  wages,  beginning  at  Ss,  per 
week,  and  rising  up  to  10«.  in  the  last  year  of  his  term. 

2.  As  to  the  dictation  by  the  Union  of  the  rate  of  wages,  in 
most  trades  this  is  the  conmion  cause  of  troubles.  But  with  Irish 
printers  there  is  rarely  a  dispute  about  wages.  This  arises  from  the- 
character  of  both  parties,  who  cheerfully  bear  testimony  in  favour  or 
each  other.  The  employers  wish  that  the  men  should  be  in  the  first 
instance  well  educated,  and  then  that  they  should  be  comfortable, 
and  remain  long  in  their  service.  The  men  are  capable,  industrious, 
and  attached  to  their  employers.  Some  disputes,  however,  must  or 
course  arise.  There  was  a  difficulty  when  the  change  in  the  currency 
took  place,  and  some  particular  rules  with  respect  to  wages  are  justly 
complained  of  by  the  masters.  The  compositors  insist  upon  being- 
paid  so  much  a  page,  as  if  it  were  all  solid  matter,  though,  as  a  fact,, 
a  great  part  of  the  space  may  be  filled  by  a  woodcut;  newspaper 
printers  also  require  to  be  paid  afresh  for  matter  which  is  daily 
inserted  with  little  or  no  change,  and  the  types  of  which  are  left 
standing.  Some  masters  also  are  not  satisfied  that  the  wages  are 
uniform  to  the  best  and  worst  alike;  but  one  master  distinctly  states 
that  he  prefers  a  uniform  scale,  as  it  prevents  all  quarrels.  And  in 
general  the  masters  allow  that  the  scale  of  wages  is  not  unreasonablei 
or  too  high  for  good  workmen. 
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3.  As  to  the  refusal  of  *'  bodj-men'*  to  work  with  noE-uniomste.— 
this  is  a  rule  nearly  always  found,  where  a  union  is  strong  enoogL 
to  enforce  it,  that  is,  where  it  comprises  the  great  m^oritj  of  ik 
trade.  But  it  is  a  rule  which,  perh^s  more  than  any  other,  worb 
oppressively.  It  forces  men  to  join  the  body  from  fear,  lest  odiff- 
wise  they  be  left  unemployed.  It  entirely  stripe  the  master  of  aaj 
control  in  his  own  shop.  It  (grates  with  peculiar  sevaity  upoi 
master  newspaper  printers,  whose  business  is  subject  toeniergneie& 
requiring  all  hands,  whether  unionist  or  non-unionist,  to  help  to 
bring  out  the  paper  with  punctuality. 

The  secretary  of  the  printers'  union  makes  the  surprisiiif  stite 
ment  that  he  is  not  aware  that  such  a  rule  exists  in  the  Union;  indper 
haps  the  rule  may  not  be  CfHumitted  to  paper.  But  the  secretsrycfML* 
not  be  ignorant  that  as  a  practice  it  was  most  strenuously  cmtui 
out.  Two  instances  may  be  given.  Mr.  Hardy,  a  witness  befctr 
the  committee,  had  an  ordinary  book-printing  establishment,  wbm 
only  unionists  were  employed,  and  also  a  printing  machine,  qiuir 
lately  introduced  into  the  trade.  On  ihis  machine  he  {Hinted  tk 
Warder  newspaper.  The  types  were  set  up  at  the  Warder  cfter 
by  the  printers  there,  who  were  non-unionists,  and  then  carried  ovg 
to  Mr.  Hardy's  office  for  the  impressions  to  be  stinck  off  by  (W 
machine.  One  day  the  boy  carrying  the  types  up  the  stairs  «^' 
Mr.  Hardy's  office  slipped,  and  put  his  knee  through  one  of  tk 
formes.  Mr.  Haordy  being  under  a  penalty  of  £50  if  there  wis  u^ 
delay  in  the  printing,  asked  his  own  workmen,  who  were  is  U* 
employ  by  the  week,  to  put  the  matter  straight,  as  there  mt  i» 
time  to  be  lost.  They  answered  him  in  a  friendly  way,  *^  ejft>»^ 
great  sorrow,  said  if  sitting  up  all  night,  or  walking  twenty  mikt  ^ 
any  place  would  oblige  him,  they  would  do  it,  but  they  would  m^ 
touch  those  types."  The  other  instance  was  a  case  where  a  pn^- 
prietor  of  a  newspaper,  being  fearful  one  morning  of  not  bringifif:  «^^ 
his  paper  in  time  to  catch  the  post  to  England,  asked  a  misv^' 
was  not  a  member  of  the  Union,  but  who  was  a  regular  bred  pnsk? 
and  who  at  that  time  was  in  his  employ  as  a  reporter  at  d(k » 
week,  just  to  take  the  compositors'  stick,  and  set  up  some  nine?. 
The  men  at  once  intimated  that  if  this  man  did  any  work  tbt5 
would  give  notice. 

Instances  could  }ye  multiplied  of  the  vexatious  interference  of  ^ 
Union  in  other  matters.  One  strike  was  against  a  master  for  d> 
missing  a  foreman,  who  was  popular  with  them,  but  who  could  c 
give  his  employer  more  than  two  or  three  days  a  week.  lo  tii» 
strike  the  Unionists  have  over  and  over  again  bought  up  or  frighu-i^ 
away  independent  printers  imported  from  Scotland  or  England,  Ur 
even  apprentices  from  the  masters  to  whom  they  were  bound.  Tkr 
effects  were  most  serious.  One  great  master  withdrew  a  \Brgt  p^ 
of  his  capital,  and  abstained  from  other  enterprises  he  had  b  ba»- 
Proprietors  of  country  newspapers,  a  class  especially  vulnenl'lr  u 
interference,  feared  lest  their  trade  should  become  too  precsn<Ni'  i> 
be  continued.  Masters  felt  they  were  no  longer  maaters  in  tki-' 
own  establishments.    One  deposes  as  follows  : — 
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*«  I  ktd  raaolTod  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  miaery  and  tlaTviy,  or  to  lock  up 
my  establishment :  accordingly  I  adopted  rather  a  novel  plan.  I  fitted  up  privately 
in  the  rear  of  my  premises,  a  printing  office  unknown  to  my  men,  and  known  only 
to  one  or  two  confidential  persons.  I  got  a  fount  of  types  and  put  it  into  it.  I 
went  to  the  country  free  schools,  I  brought  in  diUdren  fix>m  them,  I  put  them  into 
hid  secret  printing  office,  I  slept  them  on  the  premises,  I  fed  them  upon  the  premises, 
and  privately  at  night  took  them  out  to  give  them  exercise  and  air,  and  sent  them 
into  the  country  on  a  Sunday,  to  take  gymnastic  exercises  in  my  garden  at  my  own 
cottage.  I  attended  to  the  business  in  the  printing  office,  and  attended  to  the 
teaching  of  these  boys  myself:  and  by  the  time  this  strike  came  (the  strike  for 
the  repOTter  using  the  oompoator's  stick)  I  had  had  these  little  boys  taught,  some 
not  more  than  ten  yean  of  age,  whom  I  perched  upon  stools,  and  thus  set  at  de- 
fiance the  threats  of  these  migh^  combinators." 

This  deponent,  who  is  a  newspaper  proprietor  at  Belfast,  managed 
by  great  exertions  to  make  himself  independent  of  the  Union^  but 
elsewhere  its  power  remained  undiminished. 

The  employers  complain  that  the  Union  lays  down  the  regulations 
for  the  trade  without  consulting  them.  Hiis  is  much  to  be  regretted; 
it  does  not  however  seem  to  be  always  the  case ;  and  the  masters  are 
in  a  measure  themselves  to  blame  for  refusing  to  recognise  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Union.  In  1833,  it  appears  that  there  was  a  circular 
sent  round  to  the  newspaper  proprietors  for  the. purpose  of  estab- 
lishing some  standard  by  agreement,  and  only  one  out  of  the  many 
persons  to  whom  the  application  was  made  condescended  to  answer. 

With  regard  to  strikes,  one  rule  of  the  Union  is  that,  should  any 
member,  after  being  cautioned  on  the  subject,  apply  at  any  office  con- 
sidered unfair,  or  in  which  a  dispute  may  exist,  the  Se<iretary  of  the 
Society,  where  it  may  take  place,  shall  immediately  communicate  the 
circumstance  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Union,  with  the  name  of  the 
indiTidnal  so  offending,  that  he  may  be  dealt  with  accordingly.  It 
may  be  added  that  acts  of  violence  during  strike,  partly  fh)m  the 
strength  of  the  Union  which  can  effectually  crush  any  competition 
from  non-unionists  or  imported  hands,  partly  from  the  peaceable 
character  of  printers  as  a  class,  arc  of  rare  occurrence ;  still  one 
master  deposes  that  for  some  time  he  had  to  carry  arms. 

DUBLIN  BUILDING  TRADES. 

[Witnesses:— ^Foar  Master  Builders;  two  limber  Merchants;  one  Master 
Painter,  late  a  journeyman ;  one  Brewer,  employer  of  BuUden ;  one  Journeyman 
Bricklayer  (Secretary  to  the  Friendly  Society  of  Operative  Bricklayers) ;  one 
Journeyman  Plasterer  (Secretary  to  the  Plasterers*  Society) ;  one  Journeyman 
Painter  (Member  of  the  Painters'  Society) ;  two  Journeymen  Sawyers  (members 
of  the  Sawyers'  Society) ;  two  Journeymen  Carpenters  (one  belonging  to  the  Gen- 
eral Society  of  Carpenters,  the  other,  the  Secretary  of  the  Begular  Body  of  Car- 
penters); one  Foreman  Carpenter  (member  of  the  Biegular  Body  of  Carpenters). 

Masteb  Builders  employ  bricklayers^  masons,  sawyers,  carpenters, 
plasterers,  and  painters.  Each  of  these  trades  has  a  separate  Society 
of  its  own,  of  which  some  notice  will  be  found  hereafler,  but  for 
some  purposes  they  may  be  all  treated  together,  since  the  rules  of  ail 
are  in  the  main  similar,  and  affect  the  same  employers  ;  and  a  vio- 
lation of  the  rules  of  any  one  of  the  societies  is  avenged  by  the 
members  of  the  others. 
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Master  builders  in  Dublin  may  be  divided  (as  indeed  inaj  msten 
in  abnost  every  trade  and  in  every  place)  into  two  classes.    The  one 
are   called  regular  employers,  that  is,  those  who  employ  unkxiL^ 
operatives  (the  bulk  of  whom  have  been  duly  apprenticed),  oonfoni 
to  the  usual  rules  of  the  trade,  and  pay  the  required  standard  m^ 
The  others,  the  irregular  employers,  who  do  not  employ  nnioimts, 
do  not  conform  to  &e  rules,  and  who  pay  wages  which  are  never 
uniform,  and  almost  always  are   below  die  standard  wage.  The 
latter  class  aims  at  cheap  production,  and  the  means  thej  see  tfe 
either  to  import  the  material  manufactured  from  a  foreign  dieiper 
labour  market,  or  to  employ  labourers  on  the  spot  at  a  reduced  ^^ 
Accordingly  we  find  that  masters  of  this  class  connected  with  dw  Dub- 
lin building  trade  import  timber  ready  sawn  from  America,  or  bire 
their  Irish  timber  sawn  by  country  labourers  in  the  woods,  wbrn 
it  has  been  felled  ;    that  they  do  not  pay  the  same  wages  aa  otktf 
masters,  even  when  these  have  been  made  the  subject  of  a  specialaf^ 
ment  between  the  masters  as  a  body  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Udkk 
representing   the   operatives  on  the  other ;  and  that,  when  tkfr 
reduced  ^ages  are  refused  by  unionists,  they  resort  to  the  emploT* 
ment  of  "colts,"  that  is,  journeymen  who  have  not  been  regolirij 
apprenticed,  of  apprentices  multiplied  ad  libitum^  of  country  hufis 
brought  up  to  town  for  the  purpose,  and  of  foreign  hands  imported 
from  Scotland.     Nor  is  evidence  wanting  that  the  worst  speamecs 
of  their  class  are  in  the  habit,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  lowering  wigtN 
of  concentrating  an  excessive  number  of  country  labourers  npon  i 
distant   point,  or  that   payment  is  made  frequently    unpuncnul^y* 
sometimes  in  truck,  and  sometimes  even  in  bad  copper  money.  Bflt 
one  charge  of  this  last  description,  brought  against  a  respecttbje 
master,  was  completely  rebutted.     It  need  not  be  said  that  laboaie:^ 
of  this    description,   apprentices,    'colts,'    or   country    hands  is* 
perfectly  trained,   Scotchmen   who   have   emigrated   because  tbeii 
skill  does  not  insure  them  a  livelihood  at  home,  are  but  poor  sA- 
men  who  are  merely  fitted  for  rough  work,  or  do  other  work  ooiy 
in  an  inferior  way. 

Irregular  masters  find  the  bulk  of  their  business  in  the  execution  o( 
large  contracts,  and  their  best  customers  in  public  boards,  aboTe  all  ii 
Government,  which  invariably  takes  the  lowest  tender.  In  oob*- 
quence,  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  at  the  public  woci)»  ^ 
lowest  wage  is  given,  and  the  intervention  of  middle-men  practi£««i 
or  to  hear  of  "  the  coarse  work  for  the  Bank  of  Ireland,**  or  of  >s 
inferior  description  of  work  for  the  Board  of  Works,  not  held  mii 
in  account  by  labourers,  or  of  barrack  furniture  imported  from  Es^- 
land,  which  proves  to  be  mere  rubbish.  These  irregular  ma^teri. 
be  it  said,  although  before  the  committee  they  are  represented  ^, 
three  out  of  the  four  master  witnesses,  by  no  means  constitate  Uf 
minority  of  masters,  or  monopolize  the  bulk  of  the  building  busing  ^ 
Dublin.  At  present,  some  having  failed  or  retired,  there  are  remaini^ 
but  three  firms  of  this  description ;  and  it  is  in  evidence  that  the  rep^' 
masters  have  had  not  only  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  the  small  jobN 
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such  M  shop-fronts,  &c.y  but  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  public  work 
done  for  many  years. 

The  accounts  of  the  trade  unions  curiously  differ,  as  they  proceed 
from  the  one  class  of  employers  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Egan,  the  only  one,  out  of  the  four  master  builders  examined 
by  the  Committee,  who  is  a  regular  employer,  is  in  extensive  busi- 
ness, and  speaks  from  an  experience  of  forty  years.  He  deposes  as 
fbUows: — 

**  I  have  never  employed  any  workmen  but  the  body-men  (t.  e,  unionlfits)  in 

the  coiine  of  my  life I  pay  4m.  Sd.  (the  standard  wages)  to  all  alike, 

whether  superior  or  inferior ;  I  endeayonr  to  select  the  best  workmen,  and  I  think 
the  wages  foir  between  master  and  man.  ...  I  have  never  had  any  differenoe 
with  my  men,  except  on  one  occasion  before  1826,  when  I  reluctantly  yielded  to  a 
demand  of  the  carpenters  for  6d,  a  day  extra  for  working  beyond  the  town  circle.* 
....   Thev  have  never  interfered  with  me.    ...   I  employ  the  body-men 

because  I  think  them  the  best  workmen,  and  the  most  respectable  class 

I  could  not  have  better  men,  or  more  respectable I  have  always 

treated  them  with  respect,  and  they  have  treated  me  in  return  with  respect  and 
gntltude.** 

This  evidently  is  a  more  favourable  representation  of  the  unions 
than  would  be  furnished  by  masters  in  general,  to  whom  the  union 
regulations  are  in  many  respects  vexatious;  for  we  find  that  in  1838, 
they  drew  up  an  elaborate  protest  against  the  rules  of  the  carpenters, 
which  in  principle  are  the  same  as  the  rules  of  the  other  unions.f 
But  the  tone  of  the  document  itself,  and  of  the  discussion  which 
ensued,  is  one  of  respect  from  the  masters  towards  the  union;  and  if 
any  further  evidence  were  required  to  prove  the  friendly  relations 
existing  between  the  two  bodies,  it  would  be  furnished  by  the  fact 
that  not  one  of  the  regular  employers  came  forward  to  the  committee 
to  give  evidence  against  the  rules  or  proceedings  of  the  unions. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  irregular  masters  bring  the  following 
charges  against  the  Union.  1st.  That  their  rules  are  impracticable, 
and  produce  an  exorbitant  rate  of  wages.  2nd.  That  their  rules  are 
enforced  by  constant  strikes,  and  also  by  organized  violence  of  the 
most  terrific  character.  Srdly.  That  the  combinations  so  carried  on 
are  the  cause  of  the  depression  of  the  whole  building  trade. 

Bules. 

As  to  the  first  charge,  the  rules  complained  of  as  maintaining 
excessive  wages  are  those  which  prohibit  piecework,  which  require 
a  daily  wage  at  once  uniform  and  exorbitant,  and  which  place 
restrictions  as  to  the  number  of  apprentices.  Each  of  these  roles 
may  be  considered  separately. 

The  rule  against  piecework. — Operatives  connected  with  the 
building  trade  (except  sawyers)  are  paid  by  the  day;  but  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  a  day  is  not,  as  by  one  master  is 
represented,  limited  by  any  rule.    Piecework,  naturally  the  most 

*  This  charge  is  now  no  longer  customary. 

f  The  protest,  and  discussion  and  resolutions  consequent  thereon,  will  be  found 
at  length  hi  the  separate  account  of  the  carpenters. 
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eonyenient  sjBtem  for  both  emplojer  and  operative,  ii  prohibited  u 
be  done  for  any  mastery  though  it  is  permitted  to  operatiTeo  who  ju 
for  private  individnalB.  The  reason  for  this  prohibiiion  is  d^i 
piecework  offers  to  those  masters  who  are  unscrupuioiu  omit 
opportunities  than  day-work  for  the  reduction  of  wages.  And  it  i: 
clear  that  with  some  masters  reduction  of  wages,  as  well  u  othe? 
advantages,  is  the  motive  of  their  objection  to  day-work,  for  a  as 
is  given  in  evidence  of  a  timber-merchant  who  was  most  load  in  Jus 
denunciations  of  day-work  amongst  the  sawyers,  and  who^  afier « 
scale  of  prices  by  the  piece  had  been  settled  upon  betven  the 
masters  in  a  body  <m  one  side,  and  the  Union  on  the  other,  notoolj 
did  not  adhere  to  this  scale,  but  in  particular  branches  of  wi 
where  he  thought  to  save  by  it,  substituted  a  payment  of  wages  by 
the  day. 

Still  it  is  clear  that  this  prohibition  of  pieoewoi^  is  felt  hr  tk 
whole  body  of  master  builders  to  be  a  real  inconvenience,  and :: 
their  resolutions  of  1838  they  decline  in  future  to  be  bound  hj  it. 

Bute  as  to  a  uniform  Wage. — What  the  unions  enforce  is  not  i 
terms  a  uniform,  but  a  mininiiim  wage;  but  this  becomes  anifun 
because  the  masters  (except  in  very  rare  cases)  treat  it  as  amaiiBca 
It  is  a  rule  of  which  masters  generally,  not  irregular  masteib  ^l 
complain,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1838,  it  was  made  tik 
subject  of  a  special  paper,  drawn  up  by  the  r^ular  masters,  and  »i- 
dressed  to  the  regular  body  of  carpenters.     The  objections  taktu  ^ 
it  were  that  the  skill  of  operatives  varies,  and  that  the  Union,  wL/ 
requiring  a  uniform  rate,  omits  upon  the  admission  of  memheri  i 
the  body  to  apply  any  test  of  their  efficiency.     And  the  maste^^  p 
posed  to  substitute  for  it  a  classification  of  wages  according  tu  th 
abilities  of  the  workman.     This  classification  was  to  be  established .: 
the  following  manner: — ^A  scale  of  prices  for  the  principal  porti-t* 
of  carpenters'  work  to  be  drawn  up,  the  prices  to  correspond  to  "^ 
highest  daily  wages  paid  in  the  city,  and  to  be  published  in  th;  i^ 
of  a  pamphlet  authorized  by  the  names  of  deputies  from  both  trx- 
ployers  and  operatives;  the  right  to  belong  to  either  party,— t^  ^ 
operative  who  might  think  his  wages  too  low,  or  to  a  mas^r  lU 
they  were  too  high, — ^to  demand  that  work  for  a  few  days  be  {^^^ 
for  by  the  piece  according  to  this  scale,  the  result  so  asoertaine<i  bj  t- 
master  to  determine  the  amount  of  daily  wages  to  be  paid  in  futur> 
To  this  proposal  the  regular  carpenters  replied  in  an  elaborate  paf ' 
They  upheld  the  rule  requiring  the  uniform  wage  on  the  gi^- 
that,  as  a  fact,  there  existed  amongst  workmen  a  general  equaiin 
productive  capabilities ;  that  a  sufficient  stimulus  to  self-ixnpn)^^''- 
was,  even  under  a  uniform  wage  system,  provided  to  the  workman  * 
prospect  of  greater  permanency  of  employment;   that  the  cnm^ 
wages  had  been  the  medium  wage  for  the  last  forty  years,  and  ^'-^ 
rather  below  than  above  the  average  deserts,  being  struck  at  the  *-' 
which  every  workman  was  worth,  except  one  disabled  by  wmt  l*^' 
ticular  cause;  and  that  this  exceptional  case  was  provided  for  br  *> 
26th  rule,  which  allowed  a  lower  wage  to  a  workman  thrioe  JitouA^'* 
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for  ineompetencj.  On  the  odier  hand,  thej  objected  to  the  eksaifi- 
cation  proposed  by  the  masters,  on  the  ground  that  the  examination, 
by  which  it  was  to  be  determined,  was  impracticable, — ^it  would  be  a 
firtM  ezaminadon,  extending  over  only  one  or  more  of  the  very 
numerous  branches  of  carpentry,  or,  if  entire,  the  skill  of  the  work- 
man would  be  liable  to  be  misestimated  by  the  whimsical  judgment 
of  the  particolBr  employer,  or  to  be  wilfully  depreciated  by  the  un- 
scrupulous nuister  who  desired  only  to  reduce  wages.  The  result  of 
this  discussion  was  that  the  masters  reluctantly  agreed  to  continue 
the  system  of  uniform  payment  (except,  as  before,  in  cases  of  marked 
inefficiency),  but  passed  a  resolution  that  no  curative  should  be 
entitled  to  full  journeyman's  wages  unless  he  had  serred  a  regular 
af^renjiceship,  and  that  a  proper  qualification  and  test  should  be 
established  for  admission  into  the  Union.  It  does  not  appear  whether 
this  resolution  was  confinned  or  rejected  by  the  Union. 

The  amount  of  the  uniform  wage  was  also  at  the  same  time  dis- 
cussed. The  operatives  maintained,  as  has  been  already  stated,  that 
the  then  wage  of  4«.  8d.  per  diem  was  a  fair  wage.  The  masters, 
by  theu*  final  resolutions,  determined  that)  in  consequence  of  the 
'Competition,  the  wages  must  be  reduced  to  4t,  4d.  per  diem.  This 
resolution,  not  passed,  be  it  noted,  till  1838,  may  throw  some  light  upon 
the  avennent  of  the  irregular  employers,  that  for  many  years  the 
wages  required  by  the  Union  were  *'  enormous." 

The  Mules  against  Apprentices,  —  In  the  building  trade,  ap- 
prentices can  be  taken  either  indentured  or  not  indentured,  and 
either  by  masters  or  men.  In  general  they  receive  no  remunera- 
tion for  the  first  two  or  three  years,  and  afterwards  some  slight 
wages,  7s.  or  8«.  a  week  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  or  per  tariC 
Apprenticeship  baring  for  its  sole  object  the  recruital  of  the 
ranks  of  the  journeymen  thinned  by  the  course  of  time,  and  being 
based  on  the  principle  of  gratuitous  instruction  on  the  one  side, 
and  gratuitous  or  slightly  paid  labour  on  the  other,  a  dear  per- 
version exists,  where  apprentices  are  multiplied  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cheapening  labour.  This  perversion  leads  to  serious  conse- 
quences; not  only  is  no  justice  done  to  the  apprentice,  who,  instead 
of  learning  his  trade  systematically,  has  to  work  upon  that  which 
will  most  immediately  pay  his  master;  but  the  market  is  over-sup- 
plied ¥rith  undiilled  laboiu',  wages  sink,  the  work  is  slopped,  and 
trade  is  discredited.  In  the  Dublin  building  trade,  this  perversion 
cannot  be  charged  to  the  masters  as  a  class;  it  is  occasionally  prac- 
tised by  low  contractors,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  regular  employers 
find  apprentices  a  trouble,  take  only  a  few  of  them,  and  those  by  in- 
denture; and  disputes  rarely  occur  concerning  apprentices  taken  by 
masters.  In  the  plastering  trade  indeed  not  one  has  happened  within 
recollection;  and  the  masters  are  not  even  nominally  restricted  as  to 
the  number  of  their  own  apprentices.  But  with  operatives,  who  are 
accustomed  to  undertake  jobbing  work  on  a  small  scale,  it  is  other- 
wise; being  without  capital,  they  cannot  afibrd  to  pay  their  labour 
well,  and  so  they  are  apt  to  take  to  themselves,  without  stint  and 
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without  indenture,  apprentices  who  are  termed  club  appre&tiees.  to 
employ  them  on  jobs  so  long  afi  their  business  lasts,  and  then,  to  tira 
them  adrift  to  push  their  own  way  for  themselves,  either  to  seek  & 
new  master,  or  to  work  as  unapprenticed  joumejmen.  Thifl  eril  i? 
very  common  in  Dublin;  one  witness  deposes  that  manj  appro- 
tices  do  not  know  who  their  master  is,  another  that  fonr-fifUis  of  thr 
carpenters  are  apprentices,  a  proportion  fiur  greater  than  is  reqniret 
to  keep  up  the  supply  of  journeymen. 

The  various  Unions  endeavour  to  provide  remedies  in  the  shape  of 
restrictive  rules,  which  will  be  specified  hereafter,  aa  each  tmk 
receives  separate  mention.  But  considered  generally,  acHne  of  their 
rules  seem  altogether  right,  as  the  rule  limiting  each  sawyer  to  cur 
apprentice,  based  on  the  principle  that  no  man  should  have 
apprentices  than  he  can  instruct  and  keep  in  employment; 
not  perhaps  wrong  in  principle,  but  pushed  to  excess,  as  the  ndr 
that  denies  admission  to  the  Union  to  non-apprentioed  workncsi. 
except  on  payment  of  the  highly  penal  sum  of  six  or  seven  poandfi 
Other  rules  again,  though  having  a  good  object,  are  altc^ethcr  to  W 
condemned,  such  as  absolute  restrictions  upon  the  nnmbers  of  a^ 
prentices,  or  prohibitions  to  take  an  apprentice,  except  a  son  or  aer 
relation,  or  prohibition  to  members,  except  of  a  certain  standiz^ 
in  the  community,  to  take  apprentices  at  all.  And  in  general  tbi 
restrictions  are  of  a  most  vexatiously  minute  character. 

These  rules,  as  has  been  said,  are  directed  not  so  much  against  tk 
masters,  but  against  the  men,  the  members  of  their  own  UnioB:  bos 
they  affect  the  masters,  inasmuch  as  the  Union  legalizes  a  strfl» 
against  a  master,  who,  though  he  may  have  no  apprentices  ef  k  • 
own,  employs  any  operative  who  has  more  than  the  reeogaiM 
number  of  apprentices.  But  against  regular  masters,  who  are  ku< 
to  their  men,  it  appears  that  these  rules  are  very  rarely.  If  erer 
enforced;  it  is  only  when  the  master  is  an  irregular  or  an  napopolar 
employer,  that  the  unionists  strike,  as  soon  as  a  journeyman  with  um 
many  apprentices  is  brought  into  the  yard.  Actual  abuse  of  thcs< 
rules,  and  the  constant  possibility  of  their  arbitrary 
induced  the  regular  masters,  in  the  year  1838,  to  make  a 
protest  against  them.  These  masters  however,  fully  recognised  tk 
necessity  of  some  restrictions  as  to  apprentices,  and  therefore  t^ 
proposed  that  the  number  of  apprentices  should  be  still  limited,  tho«:t 
not,  as  before,  absolutely,  but  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  joorarr* 
men  in  the  same  yard;  and  further,  that  a  full  term  of  seven  yea*^ 
servitude  should  be  required,  to  found  a  title  to  the  standard  wage  W 
a  journeyman. 

Strikes  and  Violenee, 

This  forms  the  second  charge  against  the  Union.  It  is  mi 
complained  of  by  the  regular  employers,  who  complied  with  cb 
rules  prohibiting  piecework  and  requiring  the  uniform  wage,  sd^ 
received  indulgence  as  to  apprentices,  wherever  (which  was  seldcr 
the  case)  that  indulgence  was  required.  But  agunst  the  irregak: 
employers,  who  were  known  to  attempt  reductions  of  wagea»  th^ 
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minor  rules  were  with  vexatious  rigour  enforced  bj  constAnt  strikes^ 
and  the  more  important  rules  by  intimidation  and  violence.  This 
is  an  undoubted  fact,  admitted  oven  bj  Mr.  Egan,  who  acknowledges 
that,  if  he  desired  to  resist  the  Union,  he  would,  nevertheless,  not 
dare  to  do  so.  And  the  violence  is  not  of  the  ordinary  kind,  not 
casual,  temporary,  or  confined  to  outrages  upon  fellow  workmen,  but 
organized,  public,  murderous  to  both  master  and  man,  and  continuing 
up  to  the  present  time.  To  give  an  idea  to  English  readers  of  the 
enormity  of  these  acts,  the  following  may  be  selected  out  of  a  long 
list,  authenticated  by  the  personal  knowledge,  if  not  the  personal 
suffering  of  the  witnesses : — 

In  1820,  a  Mr,  Carol  in,  a  master  builder,  employed  in  his  yard 
two  men  at  higher  than  the  standard  wages,  who  happened  to  be 
non-unionists,  and  also  refused  to  grant  the  usualextra  wage  for  work 
done  in  the  country.  For  the  breach  of  these  two  rules,  a  mob  of 
50  to  100  workmen  assaulted  his  house,  beat  him  and  his  two  sons 
severely,  and  in  the  struggle  he  shot  a  man,  was  tried,  and  the  jury 
found  a  verdict  of  Justifiable  Homicide.  In  1827,  one  of  the  sons 
had  vitriol  thrown  upon  him,  and  was  severely  beaten  in  the  streets 
of  Dublin. 

In  1826,  Mr.  Fagan,  one  of  the  deponents  before  the  Committee, 
employed  in  his  timber  yard,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Hanlon,  a  rough 
country  sawyer;  the  wages  paid  to  him  and  his  apprentice  were 
not  the  usual  weekly  wages  of  52^.,  but  wages  by  the  piece,  amount- 
ing only  to  30«.  or  35«.  This  was  an  offence  against  the  Union 
laws,  and  Mr.  Fagan,  fearing  violence,  allowed  him  to  go  home 
one  hour  earlier  than  the  other  workmen.  Preconcerted  measures 
were  adopted  for  his  murder:  lots  were  drawn  to  decide  those 
who  should  undertake  it,  any  one  upon  whom  the  lot  fell  being 
bound  to  go  himself,  or  to  provide  a  paid  substitute,  and  many  men, 
otherwise  of  excellent  character,  were  drawn  in  the  lot;  the  gang 
were  three  or  four  days  out  without  seeing  Hanlon,  but  one  day  he 
was  present  at  a  sawyer's  funeral;  the  leader  of  the  gang  brought 
thirty-two  of  the  men  into  a  public-house,  gave  them  a  glass  of 
spirits  each,  and  then  they  fell  upon  him  in  the  public  street,  and 
beat  him  dreadfully  with  their  "  opening  sticks,"  some  even  going 
back  and  killing  him,  as  he  lay  already  on  the  point  of  death.  Many 
men  were  tried  for  this  murder,  and  defended  at  the  expense  of 
the  Union,  and  several  were  hanged  for  it. 

In  1836,  a  timber  merchant  of  the  name  of  Curry,  also  one  of  the 
witnesses  before  the  Conunittec,  imported  from  America  a  quantity 
of  boards  already  sawn  to  the  thickness  of  one  inch.  A  message 
was  sent  to  him  through  his  clerk,  from  one  of  the  sawyers  in  his 
yard,  that  he  had  better  not  have  imported  these  deals,  and  a  printed 
notice  was  served  afterwards  on  each  of  the  retail-yard  keepers  in 
the  city,  that  if  those  planks  were  purchased  by  them,  the  sawyers 
would  not  cut  any  timber  which  those  retail  sellers  might  purchase 
from  Mr.  Curry's  establishment.  Nevertheless,  a  Mr.  Mason,  a 
manufacturer,  trusting  to  the  fact  that  he  had  never  yet  had  a  quarrel 
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with  the  sawyers,  agreed  to  buy  some.  A  few  days  afterwards 
he  was  beaten  bmtally  in  a  public  street  and  injured  for  life.  Mr. 
Curry  then  entered  into  a  compromise  with  an  agent  of  the  sawyers, 
not  to  sell  the  planks  in  Dublin;  and  accordingly  they  were  at  a 
great  loss  shipped  off  to  Liverpool,  and  there  sold  by  auction;  and 
Mr.  Curry  did  not  venture  to  import  any  more  of  the  same  sortb 

Mr.  Murray,  another  of  the  witnesses,  deposes  that  since  the  ymr 
1 826  the  following  outrages  have  been  perpetrated  on  him  and  his 
men: — his  bricklayers  were  beaten  for  not  asking  extra  country- 
wages;  his  country  sawyers,  whilst  working  in  the  daytime  in  his 
yard,  were  thrice  assaulted  and  beaten  by  a  gang  of  unionists;  his 
stone-cutter  foreman  was  shot;  he  himself  was  beaten  at  Clonmel, 
and  harassed  by  threatening  letters, — and  finally  his  hoose  and 
establishment  were  in  the  early  part  of  1838,  burnt  down,  evidently 
by  an  incendiary. 

This  catalogue  of  crimes  might  be  indefinitely  extended.  The 
operatives  examined  cannot  deny  the  commission  of  the  acts  them- 
selves ;  they  simply  dispute  some  of  the  circumstances  connected 
therewith,  attribute  them  to  private  malice  or  accidental  collision, 
and  appealing  to  the  frequent  investigations  by  the  police  of  the 
Union  papers,  strenuously  deny  that  they  were  organized  by  the 
Union.  But  the  fact  that  so  many  of  these  crimes,  although  com- 
mitted by  gangs  and  in  open  day,  went  unpunished,  is  a  sure  proof 
that  the  Union  connived  at  them,  if  it  did  not  absolutely  organize 
them.  Nor,  in  two  instances,  is  direct  evidence  wanting.  A  wit- 
ness, now  a  master  painter,  but  once  a  member  of  the  Union, 
deposes  that,  in  1820,  the  President  of  the  Society  himself  proposed 
that  "  colts  "  should  be  beaten,  and  that  the  Society  should  pay  men 
to  do  it ;  that  meml)ers  out  of  employ  were  drawn  for  the  business 
by  lot,  and  were  led  on  by  a  man  called  "The  General,"  who 
received  305.  a  week  and  his  clothes  ;  that  to  meet  these  expenses, 
a  levy  of  3^.  3c?.  per  week  was  imposed  upon  members  of  the  Society, 
and  further  money  borrowed,  £20  from  the  carpenters  and  £10  from 
the  paperstainers  ;  that  violence  was  a  matter  of  everyday  occur- 
rence, and  that,  amongst  others,  the  witness  himself  was  a.«(sanlted 
by  "  the  General "  and  his  gang,  and  compelled  to  promise  to  pay 
the  levy.  Again,  the  same  witness  deposes  that,  in  1826,  when 
there  was  a  general  strike  throughout  all  the  trades  to  establish  the 
same  wages  in  the  English  as  in  the  former  Irish  currency,  it  was 
proposed  in  the  committee  that  two  men  who  had  not  struck  should 
be  "  slated,"  i,e,  beaten.  The  witness  was  himself  a  member  of  the 
committee,  and  threcitened  to  inform  if  the  proposition  was  pro- 
ceeded with.  It  was  thereupon  withdrawn  and  the  meeting  broke 
up ;  but  immediately  aftewards  some  of  the  more  violent  committee- 
men met  secretly  together,  and  the  result  was  that  the  next  morning 
the  two  men  were  severely  beat<*n,  and  the  Society,  as  a  body,  «o 
far  from  condemning  the  outrage,  did  not  disguise  their  satisfaction. 
Neverthless  these  crimes  naturally  produced  a  strong  reaction  within 
the  Unions  themselves.    This  appears  to  have  been  especially  the  ca«e 
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after  the  revelations  made  in  the  trial  of  the  nrarderers  of  Hanlon, 
in  the  jear  1826,  and  the  pnblic  abhorrence  thereby  created.  The 
respectable  operatives  organized  themselves  into  a  pacific  partf ,  and 
opposed  acts  of  violence ;  and  in  the  painten*  trade  thej  vrent  to 
the  length  of  separating  themselvea  altogether  from  the  Union,  and 
forming  an  independent  body.  Acts  of  violence,  in  consequence, 
became  more  rare,  and  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  they  have  been,  on 
the  whole,  steadily  on  the  decrease  since  the  repeal  of  the  Combina- 
tion Laws,  although  this  is  denied  by  two  masters,  who  themselves 
have  been  the  principal  sufferers  from  these  outrages. 

Depression  of  the  Trade. 

The  third  charge  brought  against  the  Union  is  that,  by  keeping 
up  exorbitant  wages  through  intimidation,  it  has  produced  in  the 
building  trade  that  depression  which  on  all  sides  is  admitted  to 
exist.  This  chaise,  it  is  to  be  observed,  {nroceeds  not  from  the 
bulk  of  the  master  builders,  but  only  from  that  section  which  is 
constituted  by  the  irregular  employers.  As  to  these,  no  doubt  it  is 
in  a  measure  true.  The  Union  is  bent  upon  driving  every  employer 
of  this  class  out  of  the  market,  whether  by  fair  means  or  foul ;  it 
compels  him  to  have  his  operatives  all  unionists  or  all  non- 
unionists  ;  if  he  has  all  unionists,  he  cannot,  without  an  immediate 
strike  in  his  yard,  procure  labour  any  cheaper  than  his  neighbours, 
whom  he  desires  to  underseU ;  if,  on  the  other  hand  (as  is  more 
usual),  he  breaks  into  open  war  with  the  Union,  he  has  to  fall  back 
upon  other  workmen,  who  will  take  indeed  low  wages,  but  who  can 
ofler  only  inferior  skill ;  and  in  either  case  he  is  personally  exposed 
to  the  most  formidable  violence.  It  would  be  surprising,  if,  under 
these  conditions  his  trade  could  thrive.  However,  the  troubles 
even  of  irregular  employers  must  in  some  measure  be  ascribed  to 
their  habit  of  making  the  lowest  possible  tenders  for  large  contracts, 
and  thus  involving  themselves  in  the  most  hazardous  speculations. 

But,  as  to  the  stagnation  of  the  building  trade  generally,  it  seems 
more  fair  to  attribute  this  to  causes  over  which  the  operatives  have 
no  control.  The  foremost  of  these  is  the  Union.  "  Before  that 
event,**  it  is  stated  in  a  paper  prepared  by  the  carpenters  in  the 
year  1828,  ''the  public  works  alone  carried  on  in  Dublin  by  the 
Grovernment  Boards  gave  employment  to  above  2000  carpenters ; 
at  the  same  time  there  were  upwards  of  2,300  employed  in  the 
buildings  in  public  squares,  fcc.,  without  including  the  number  em- 
ployed in  breweries,  distilleries,  and  sugar  bakeries,  and  other  large 
establishments  flourishing  in  Dublin."  Another  cause,  verified  by 
the  testimony  not  only  of  operatives,  but  of  a  master  builder  of  the 
irregular  class,  who  has  given  up  his  business  as  a  failing  concern, 
is  that  Dublin  has  been  overbuilt  with  houses,  erected  by  builders 
speculating  on  purchasers,  to  be  attracted  by  what  was  then  thought 
a  likely  prospect — a  domestic  Fkrliament.  A  third  cause  is  compe- 
tition. This  same  master  says  : — ^  I  attribute  the  losses  of  the 
trade  more  to  employers  Uum  to  the  workmen ;  <»e  is  catting 
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against  another,  so  that  no  man  is  properlj  paid."  And  he 
that,  as  things  are  now,  he  would  leave  Dublin,  even  if  there  ins 
no  combination.  Lastly,  the  acknowledged  superabundance  of  ip- 
prentices  and  cheap  labour,  though  it  would  not  lower  the  profits 
of  masters,  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  depressed  state  of  iht 
operatives. 

DUBLIN  CARPENTERS. 

[Witnesses : — ^A  Joamejman,  member  of  the  General  Society  of  Cupsten :  a 
Journeyman,  Secretary  to  the  Regalar  Body  of  Carpenters ;  a  Foremaa.  neaber 
of  the  Regalar  Body  of  Carpenters.] 

Carpenters  in  Dublin  may  be  divided  into  three  classes.  1.  Thocp 
who  are  members  of  no  Union.  2.  Members  of  the  Greneral  SoeWfr 
of  Carpenters,  and,  3.  Members  of  the  Regular  Body  of  Cupeaten. 
— The  first  are  decidedly  the  lowest  class  :  they  consist  of  opera&Tnw 
who  have  never  been  apprenticed,  and  are  brought  up  from  the 
country,  or  elsewhere,  and  put  to  the  coarsest  work  for  Tery  Wr 
wages  :  they  pass  by  the  opprobrious  title  of  *  colts.'  The 
Society  of  Carpenters,  which  numbers  about  400  members,  is 
apparently  of  recent  establishment,  professing  "  to  assist  men 
they  are  in  distress,  to  enable  men,  when  trade  is  bad  in  one  town,  u» 
pass  to  the  next,  and  to  oppose  masters  when  they  woald  olfer  *  • 
reduce  wages,  or  do  any  other  act  of  tyranny."  It  acccHnpliahes  th^ 
latter  object  in  the  usual  manner,  by  providing  aliment  to  those  wht 
strike,  rather  than  submit  to  reduction  :  the  aliment  bein^  at  the  ni 
of  half  of  the  previous  wages. 

These  strikes  are  said  to  have  been  frequently  successfuL  It 
be  inferred,  though  it  is  not  stated,  that  this  Society  does 
require  some  unifoim,  or  minimum  wage  :  but  either  this  reqnisitivis 
is  not  enforced,  or  the  minimum  must  be  below  the  standani  wac^ 
established  by  the  Regular  Body  of  Carpenters,  for  this  latter  body 
refuses  to  recognise  the  Society,  treats  the  members  of  it  a*  mrrt* 
*^  colts,"  and  declines  to  work  with  them.  And  in  January,  1S3^. 
there  was  a  battle  between  the  members  of  the  two  Societies  in  i^ 
open  streets,  and  some  men  were  killed. 

The  Regular  Body  of  Carpenters,  which  does  not  contain  mo^ 
than  250  members,  is  the  ancient  Society,  having  for  its  objects  "*  : 
apprentice  the  orphans,  to  assist  the  widows,  bury  the  dead,  as^^ 
distressed  members,  and  by  a  regular  combination  to  sapport  a  ikr 
rate  of  wages."  It  also  has  built  an  asylum  for  its  aged  and  ioArm 
members,  at  the  expense  of  nearly  £1000,  and  has  in  contemplatiii: 
the  building  of  a  practical  school.  It  is  governed  by  a  Committer  ^^ 
six,  appointed  by  ballot,  who  hold  ofiBce  for  three  months,  and  dnri&r 
that  term  meet  twice  a  week  ;  the  secretary  receives  a  salary  •-: 
£25  per  annum. 

What  are  the  rules  of  this  Society,  and  what  are  the  oljecticia* 
brought  against  them,  will  best  appear  from  some  resolutions  ptarmr- 
at  a  meeting  of  the  regular  master  builders  of  Dublin,  held  s 
February,  1838,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  regidatioiis  .4 
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operatives  in  the  various  building  departments.  The  resolutions 
were  pre&ced  bj  a  declaration  that  the  meeting  disclaimed  any  in- 
tention of  acting  in  any  degree  hostilelj  to  the  operatives,  and  was 
desirous  of  promoting  a  frieYidlj  understanding  with  them,  and 
advancing  the  interests  of  both  employers  and  employed  :  but  that 
the  printed  rules  of  the  different  communities,  produced  at  the  meet- 
ing, appeared  to  the  masters  in  various  particulars  unjust,  illegal, 
arbitrary,  and  injurious  to  trade  in  general.  The  resolutions  them- 
selves purported  to  specify  those  which  were  most  objectionable, 
and  ran  as  follows  : — 

^'^Rule  1.  That  every  person  from  the  country,  not  having  worked 
more  than  one  month  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  or  within  ten  miles 
thereof,  being  desirous  of  becoming  a  member  of  this  community, 
shall  be  admitted,  on  paying  the  sum  of  seven  guineas,  or  ten  guineas 
to  be  the  admission  of  colts,  each  person  paying  half  the  sum  at  first 
payment.' — Resolved,  that  this  rule  is  injurious  not  only  to  the  ope- 
rative, and  to  the  employer,  but  to  the  public  at  large,  inasmuch  as  no 
sufficient  qualification  is  required  by  tlie  body  to  ascertain  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  applicant;  he  is  therefore  forced  on  the  employer  at 
the  full  rate  of  wages,  although  he  may  be  a  very  inferior  workman; 
besides,  all  persons  have  a  legal  and  just  right  to  procure  employ- 
ment in  the  best  possible  way,  and  such  taxation  almost  prohibits 
their  doing  so. — '  Rule  2.  That  every  person  who  has  served  seven 
years  in  a  lawful  manner  to  the  house-carpenter  business  in  the  city 
of  Dublin,  and  has  not  worked  more  than  one  month  after  said  ser- 
vitude before  his  application  to  join  this  community,  shall  be  admit- 
ted  on  paying  the  sum  of  13«.;  and  if  known  to  work  in  an  unlaw- 
ful shop,  or  under  the  regular  wages,  shall  pay  the  same  as  a  colt,  if 
not  granted  liberty  to  work  in  such  shop.'  That  we  consider  the^ 
concluding  part  of  this  rule  as  oppressive,  as  circumstances  might, 
occur,  from  the  necessity  of  the  individual,  which  would  oblige  hisb  * 
to  seek  employment  wherever  he  could  obtain  it. — 'Rule  6.  That  no 
regular  employer's  boy  be  allowed  to  finish  his  time  amongst  the 
men,  should  his  master  cease  being  an  employer,  or  decline  business^^ 
unless  ho  be  transferred  to  another  employer.'  That  we  consider  this 
rule  as  oppressive,  inasmuch  as  it  precludes  the  master  from  deriving 

that  benefit  to  which  he  is  justly  entitled  from  his  apprentice. 

'  Role  6.  That  no  carpenter  be  allowed  to  take  or  hold  more  than 
three  apprentices  at  any  time,  that  is,  two  indented  and  one  trans-. 
ferred,  or  two  transferred  and  one  indented;  the  transferred  boy  or- 
boys  must  be  in  all  cases  those  who  were  originally  bound  to  regu- 
lar employers  or  regular  operatives :  no  firm  to  take  advantage  of 
this  rule,  as  there  are  no  more  apprentices  allowed  to  any  firm  than 
there  are  to  any  single  or  individual  employer.'  That  we  consider 
this  rule  to  be  an  arbitrary  restriction,  inasmuch  as  it  interferes 
with  legal  rights  and  freedom. — 'Rule  7.  That  any  member  of  this 
community  becoming  an  employer,  and  taking  an  apprentice,  if  he 
continues  an  employer  for  half  the  boy's  time,  and  after  becomes  a 
'working  man,  that  boy  shall  be  transferred  to  a  regular  employer^'* 
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That  this  rule  we  consider  unjust  to  the  working  num ;  should  ht  he 

unsuccessful  in  business,  he  has  a  strong  claim  on  his  former  felkfv- 

workmen,  and  should  be  allowed  to  retain  the  adyantage  to  be 

derived  from  the  labour  of  his  apprentice. — ^^Rnle   1 1.  Tliat  aaj 

regular  boy,  while  serving  his  apprenticeship,  tran^reaaiiig  ao  fir 

as  to  go  into  ^nj  irr^uliir  employment,  and  remaining  there  afler 

getting  a  proper  intimation  of  the  effect  of  so  doing,  shall  foHeit  all 

claim  on  trade,  and  be  received  as  a  colt.'     That  this  rule  is  also 

unjust  and  oppressive,  as  circumstances  of  necessity  may  oh^ge  the 

individual  to  avail  himself  of  such  employment  as  he  can  obttua. — 

'Rule  13.  That  any  member  being  in  the  country  for  the  spacf 

of  three  years,  shall  pay  his  arrears  on  coming  to  town ;  also  aaj 

member  being  five  years  a  stranger  from  community,  and  wurkiag 

within  the  limits,  when  rejoining  trade,  shall  in  everj  case  be  n^ 

jeot.to  the  penalty  of  ten  guineas;  such  members  to  be  treated  it 

every  respect  as  a  country  member  as  regards  taking  ap|iremkn>' 

That  this  rule  infringes  on  the  rights  of  the  operative,  inasmnck  ■ 

he  that  was  once  qualified  amongst  his  fellows  should  be  at  llhem 

to  act  as  his  circumstances  or  necessities  may  require. — *Rnle  14 

That  any  member  of  this  community  giving  information  to 

person  not  a  member,  or  considered  as  such,  of  any  buaineas 

place,  or  rules  adopted  at  any  summoned  meeting  or  otherwise  cc 

community,  be  fined  one  guinea  and  a  crown  for  every  sach  cSeaet.' 

That  if  the  first  part  of  this  rule  refer  to  answering  a  proper  mi 

lawful  question  put  by  his  employer,  we  consider  it  nnjuat. — *U^ 

15.  That  all  members  of  this  community  do  take  three-foorths  of  k 

hour  to  breakfast,  and  one  hour  to  dinner,  from  the  1st  day  of  Mar^ 

until  the  14th  day  of  October,  when  the  dinner  hour  sbaD 

until  the  Ist  day  of  March  following;  one  hour  to  be  taken  to 

fost,  from  the  14th  of  October  until  the  Ist  of  the  ensuing 

candle  light  to  commence  on  the  1st  day  of  November,  and  eoatniae 

until  the  Ist  day  of  the  ensuing  February;  no  shop  to  make  ftrntir 

regulations  contrary  to  these  rules,  under  a  fine  of  one  gaian  r^ 

.each  member  of  such  shop.'     That  the  regular  working  day  coasva 

of  10}  hours,  and  that  such  time  should  be  allowed  to  aU  empkiys*^ 

during  the  year  by  their  operatives. — 'Rule  16.  Let  it  be  partieakr!^ 

understood  by  all  who  are  concerned  in  these  rules,  Aat  the 

of  an  hour  usually  worked  after  six  in  the  evening,  is  given 

as  a  remuneration  for  any  time,  such  as  a  few  minutes  that  any 

might  be  late  in  the  morning  or  at  meal-times.'     That  the 

tion  of  this  note  would  or  might  extend  too  fkr,  and  sanctiov  k: 

attendance;  the  custom  originated  from  being  allowed  an  addrto*"* 

quarter  of  an  hour  at  breakfast  more  than  formerly  was  enjoyv^  ' 

the  operatives. — 'Rule  17.  That  no  member  shall  give  a  dIefiK.-* 

return  of  any  work,  except  fbr  jobbing,  which  maj  be  detaiarv 

under  a  fine  of  10«.  6d,  for  each  violation.'     That  we 

not  only  dishonest,  but  a  cloak  for  idleness  and  inefficiency : 

a  price  to  be  fixed  on  a  difficult  piece  of  work,  except  by 

acopunt  being  kept  of  the  time  occupied  in  ezecnting  it?-— *  Bale  P< 
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That  no  member  of  this  community  shall  work  for  lower  wages 
than  4s,  Sd.  per  day  within  the  limita,  namely,  ten  miles  of  the 
city  of  Dublin,  any  member  of  the  community  being  allowed  to 
contract  with  any  employer  beyond  said  limits  for  any  wages  he 
may  get/  That  we  consider  this  a  most  unjust  rule,  inasmuch  as 
the  present  rate  of  wages  demanded  by  the  workman  is  not  based 
on  equity,  either  to  the  employer  or  workman;  the  same  rate  of 
wages  should  not  be  paid  to  an  incompetent  workman  as  to  the  man 
of  superior  abilities  and  attention.  A  classification  should  therefore 
be  adopted,  according  to  the  various  capabilities  of  the  workman.—* 
^Bule  21.  That  any  member  or  membm  of  thb  community  holding 
out  in  opposition,  so  that  his  shopmates  are  obliged  to  turn  out 
against  him  or  them,  shall  be  fined  ^e  sum  of  one  guinea  and  a  half: 
that  any  member  or  members  of  this  community  that  replaces  any 
member  or  members  on  the  turn-out,  shall  be  fined  three  guineas.' 
That  this  rule  we  object  to,  as  being  most  illegal:  we  have  clearly  a 
right  to  retain  those  whom  we  conceiye  most  suitable  in  our  employ- 
ment, without  the  dictation  or  hindrance  of  any  other  man  in  the 
employment. — 'Rule  22.  That  any  member  of  trade  who  seeks 
employment  by  means  of  a  letter  of  recommendation  fhim  any  but  a 
brother  in  trade,  be  fined  the  sum  of  one  guinea,  and  if  employed 
through  the  above  means  to  be  taken  out  of  die  employment.'  That 
we  consider  this  rule  most  unjust  to  the  good  and  well-conducted 
workman,  who  might  obtain  employment  by  such  means,  as  well  as 
the  employer,  who  should  have  the  privilege  of  receiving  the  reoom- 
mendation  of  his  friend. — 'Bule  28.  That  no  member  or  members 
of  this  community  shall  take  piecework  from  any  carpenter  or  em- 
ployer where  men  are  employed  by  the  day,  under  a  fine  of  two 
guineas.'  That  we  consider  we  ^ould  be  at  liberty  to  have  the 
same  privilege  of  any  other  citizen,  should  circumstances  occur  to 
render  this  an  advantage  to  all  parties. — 'Rule  83.  That  no  working- 
man's  boy  be  allowed  to  work  under  the  following  stipulated  wages; 
viz.,  after  the  first  year,  7«.  6d.  per  week;  second  ditto,  9«.  9d.;  third 
ditto,  12«.;  fourth  ditto,  16«.  Sd.;  fifth  ditto,  19^.;  sixth  ditto,  2U. 
Sd*  That  a  stipulated  rate  of  wages  is  in  all  cases  improper,  par- 
ticularly so  to  boys,  who  may  be  indolent,  and  fixxn  the  fact  of  their 
being  entitled  to  certain  wages  from  service  of  time  only,  without 
ability,  that  feeling  of  energy  to  excel  in  learning  their  trade,  which 
may  nuike  the  good  and  sufficient  wcnrkman,  is  lowered. — 'Rule  34. 
That  the  son  of  a  member  of  this  conmiunity,  who  served  his  time 
in  the  country,  shall  be  admitted  on  the  same  terms  as  a  Dublin 
apprentice,  or  on  the  demise  of  his  father  shall  have  liberty  to  work 
until  he  finishes  his  time,  provided  his  fiither  had  been  a  free 
member  before  he  was  bound  apprentice.  Any  country  apprentice 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  a  club  apprentice,  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  serve  a  Dublin  employer  any  part  of  his  time  that  may  be 
wanting  to  complete  the  whole;  nor  shall  such  apprentice  be  allowed 
to  bind  himself  for  seven  years  to  a  Dublin  employer.  All  appren- 
tices when  working  in  the  city,  or  within  its  limits,  to  keep  their 

ee2 
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masters'  tickets  clear.  That  all  boys  whose  masters  ue  mdol<:e) 
with  a  free  ticket,  shall,  at  the  expiration  of  four  jears,  come  under 
the  same  subscription  as  if  their  masters  had  not  been  so  iDdalg'>l. 
N.B. — ^All  foremen  to  be  considered  as  working  men.'  That  iL/ 
rule  interferes  with  the  lawful  rights  of  society;  an  employer  shoe:. 
be  allowed  to  take  any  apprentice  when  and  from  whom  be  i^\st^% 
as  should  also  the  workman  if  he  pleases.  This  rule,  as  emplour*. 
we  cannot  suffer,  as  we  consider  a  foreman,  under  this  obllgitic. 
cannot  hare  that  control  over  the  workman  which  is  so  kigbl\ 
necessary,  nor  can  he  act  faithfully  in  that  capacity  under  ^ucii 
restrictions. — *Rule  37.  That  any  member  or  members  oft]ii$ci<a- 
munity  who  shall  transgress  so  far  through  intoxication,  or  ai.; 
other  misconduct,  so  as  to  endanger  the  loss  of  any  employment. : 
shall  be  at  all  times  imperative  on  the  council  to  take  that  nv  -' 
men  out  of  it,  and  replace  him  or  them  with  men  that  they  thr^ 
most  proper.'  That  while  we  appreciate  the  good  intentioas  ot'ti 
former  part  of  this  rule,  we  object  to  any  man  coming  into  our  rs- 
ployment,  under  any  circumstances,  without  our  approbation." 

On  the  27  th  of  February,  the  R^ular  Body  of  Carpenters  rep.  *• 
in  an  address,  which  simply  declared  their  adherence  to  their  ro.  ^ 
as  a  whole,  but  their  readiness  to  adopt  any  modification  that  ex  .. 
be  shown  to  advance  the  real  interests  of  their  employers.  Ai>  - 
correspondence,  which  has  been  already  related  in  the  accooi: 
the  building  trade  generally,  then  ensued,  as  to  the  posstbilitj  ^^ 
expediency  of  introducing  a  classification  of  wages. 

On  the  11th  of  April,  the  master  builders  again  met,  and  pt?-^ 
the  following  resolutions  unanimously  : — 

^'  First. — Seven  years  to  be  the  term  of  servitude  to  kars  '^ 
carpenter  trade,  and  no  apprentice  to  be  entitled  to  seek,  or  qoa^^ ; 
to  receive,  journeyman's  wages,  until  he  has  fully  complete  ^^>^ 
term,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  master. 

*'  Second. — The  number  of  apprentices  to  employers  to  be  repili*'^ 
and  limited  only  according  to  the  average  number  of  men  bioTa  '* 
be  employed  in  each  shop. 

"  Third. — The  regular  working  day  to  consist  of  10  J  hours  duri - 
the  entire  year,  exclusive  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  bretki^ 
and  one  hour  to  dinner ;  the  deficiency  of  time  during  the  vb.' ' 
months  to  be  made  up  by  candle  lights  to  commence  and  tenm- 
according  to  mutual  understanding  betwixt  the  employers  *= 
employed. 

'*  Fourth. — A  detailed  return  of  all  work  executed  during  the  v 
to  be  given  in  on  Saturday,  or  such  ether  day  as  may  be  i^poiL?  • 
written  in  ink  during  the  operative's  own  time*  * 

''Fifth. — That  it  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  wishes  of  ' 
meeting  to  deteriorate  the  value  of  labour,  but  as  dassificatico 
been  entirely  objected  to,  we  have,  then,  no  means  left  of  obcii^  • 
a  fair  return  for  money  expended  ;  for  although  there  are  veir  o» 
men  amongst  the    community  possessed    of  genius^    taksit,  ^ 
intelligence  to  a  considerable  extent,  there  are  many  oUiers  who  i-** 
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only  distinguished  hj  their  hunentable  incapacity,  and  as  the  state  of 
trade  is  not  now  what  it  has  hitherto  been,  and  as  we  are  likewise 
totally  disqualified,  according  to  the  present  rate,  from  competition 
with  some  of  our  rivals  ;  therefore,  in  order  to  strike  a  medium 
between  the  operative  of  talent,  and  him  of  incapacity,  as  well  as 
for  the  other  reasons  assigned,  in  future  £1  St,  per  week  be  the 
standard  wag^s,  save  and  except  where  men,  through  infirmity  or 
'  lock  of  talent,  are  known  to  be  unable  to  earn  that  sum,  in  which 
case,  an  intinution  to  be  given,  either  through  the  employer  or 
foreman,  to  the  men  in  the  shop,  to  whose  decision  the  value  of  any 
man  or  men  so  circumstanced  be  left,  which  shall,  in  all  cases,  be 
considered  as  final  and  conclusive  during  the  period  men  of  such 
description  remain  in  the  employment. 

**  Sixth. — Measurement,  or  piecework,  to  be  undertaken  in  all  new 
buildings  where  men  are  not  employed  by  the  day,  although  the 
employer  may  have  other  carpenters  at  difierent  works,  in  his  work- 
shops or  elsewhere. 

*'  Seventh. — ^Foremen  to  be  in  all  cases  such  persons  as  em- 
ployers may  think  fit,  and  it  shall  be  completely  and  entirely  left 
to  their  own  option  to  join  the  community  or  not,  as  they  think 
proper. 

"Eighth. — The  wages  of  journeymen's  apprentices  to  be  according 
to  mutual  understanding,  and  no  stipulated  or  fixed  rate  to  be 
established  for  them,  except  what  their  talents  entitle  them  to. 

"  Ninth. — Dublin  carpenters,  being  employed  seven  miles  outside 
the  city,  to  work  for  such  wages  as  they  think  proper,  and  during 
their  absence  to  be  in  no  wise  amenable  to  these  rules. 

"Tenth. — A  proper  qualification  and  test  to  be  established  for 
.applicants  wishing  to  join  the  community. 

"Eleventh. — That  the  foregoing  resolutions  shall,  in  future,  be 
alone  and  only  recognised  and  acknowledged  as  forming  the  basis 
ibr  the  rules  of  the  carpenters'  community  of  this  city  ;  and  any 
infringement  upon  or  addition  thereto,  except  within  the  perfect 
«4pirit  and  meaning  of  said  resolutions,  shall  be  considered  at 
variance  with  our  just  rights,  and  foreign  to  the  good  understanding 
it  is  our  study  to  establish,  and  which  ought  to  exist  between  em- 
ployers and  operatives,  and  which  resolutions  we  are  determined  to 
uphold  by  every  means  in  our  power,  in  order  to  obtain  their  total 
and  perfect  fulfilment." 

The  final  result  of  these  negotiations  is  not  mentioned,  but  it 
seems  that  the  resolutions  of  the  masters  were,  at  all  events,  not 
at  first  accepted  by  the  regular  body  of  carpenters. 

DUBLIN  BRICKLAYERS. 
[Witneas :— The  Secretary  to  the  Friendly  Society  of  Operative  Bricklayera.] 

Amongst  the  Bricklayers,  as  amongst  the  carpenters,  are  two  so- 
cieties. The  "  Old  Body  of  Bricklayers,'*  is  a  strong  society,  confined 
to  Dublin  alone;  it  insists  for  each  of  its  members  upon  a  uniform 
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wage  of  4s.  8cf.  per  diem,  and  regards  the  members  of  the  other 
society,  called  the  Friendly  Society,  and  all  other  bricklajera  alike 
as  "  colts." 

The  Friendly  Society  of  Bricklayers  is  connected  with  other  sow- 
ties  in  England  and  Scotkuid,  and  has  for  its  chief  objects  the  relief 
of  members  suffering  from  sickness  or  accident^  and  the  inta- 
ment  of  members  who  die.  As  a  trade  society,  it  is  evidently  ren 
weak,  indeed  the  secretary  admits  thftt  as  yet  it  has  done  do  ||ood ; 
it  has  never  raised  wages,  or  been  snccessfnl  in  any  one  iitfonce. 
Nominally  there  is  required  a  uniform  wage,  but  this  wage  \s  dq( 
4«.  Sd^  but  4s,  only  per  diem,  and  practically  the  members  tike 
what  they  can  get.  A  short  time  ago  a  contractor  rednced  tW 
wages  of  his  men  engaged  upon  a  burge  job  to  3«.  4d,  per  dieo- 
Members  of  the  society  do  not  like  to  work  with  "colts,**  whob^' 
never  been  apprenticed,  but  still  do  so  from  necessity.  Ther  doa^ 
fetter  their  employers  as  to  the  choice  of  operatives^  nor  do  tbej  is- 
pose  any  restriction  as  to  the  number  of  apprentioes,  though  lt 
present  number  is  felt  to  be  excessive.  A  master  represents  that  i 
bricklayer's  wages  in  Dublin  run  from  20s.  to  2Ss,  per  week.  - 
Glasgow  from  1 5s.  to  20«.,  but  that  Dublin  wages  ought  to  ' 
higher,  since  Dublin  house-rent,  coals,  and  clothing  are  dearer. 

DUBLIN  SAWYERS. 

[Witnesses :— Two  Timber  Merchants ;  Two  Jonmeymen  Savjen.] 

This  Society  is  confined  to  Dublin,  and  is  not  connected  wiUi  )£' 
other  trade. 

The  trade  is  one  which,  as  compared  with  some  others,  need»  1  r. 
skill,  and  it  is  even  said  by  some  that  for  a  sawyer  no  apprentioN^.^ 
is  necessary;  and  this  will  account  for  the  large  number  of  "r^^* 
amongst  sawyers,  and  the  efforts  made  on  one  side  to  exdodr  *J^'^ 
on  the  other  to  admit  them.     Formerly  sawyers  had  the  odioa^  --*- 
tinction  of  being  considered  the  most  violent  trade  in  support  of  Ui^' 
Union  rules,  and  in  1826  they  committed  the  murder  of  Hanlt^^' 
up  to  the  present  day,  outrages  against  irregular  employer>  ^' 
time    to  time   take  place  among  them  ;  but  an  operative  <i(vj.^ 
that  there  is  not  one  of  all  the  rules  in  their  book  for  whicL  - 
trade  would  turn  out. 

Sawyers  work  and  are  paid  in  couples,  top  and  bottom  ^«^' 
each  receiving  an  equal  share  of  the  wages,  except  where  the  U^*- ' 
sawyer  is  an  apprentice,  and  then  he  is  entitled  to  only  one-thir- 

Formerly  piecework  was  strenuously  prohibited,  and  men  werv  > 
by  the  week,  at  52s.  the  pair.  A  timber  merchant  deposes  th»' ' 
system  of  payment  was  abused  by  the  men,  who  would  not  do  a  C' 
day's  work,  and  that  in  1834  the  masters  and  men  met  togetht**  • 
settled  a  uniform  scale  of  prices  by  the  piece,  by  which  a  nnmn  ^ 
of  sawyers  could  earn,  it  is  said,  60s.  per  week  between  tbesn.  ^^ 
scale  is  enforced  by  the  unionists,  and  complied  with  by  the  rt^'* 
masters  ;  others  however  declare  it  to  be  exorbitantly  high,  moc  =* 
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ploy  '*  colts  **  at  rednced  and  yarioas  wages,  and  even,  in  particular 
departments,  when  they  find  it  economical,  substitate  the  old  system 
of  daywork  about  which  they  used  to  complain. 

An  irregular  master  states  that  the  Sawyers'  Society  resisted  the 
employment  of  machinery  at  its  first  introduction,  and  up  to  the 
present  day  do  not  leave  to  the  master  free  choice  from  amongst  the 
unionists  of  what  men  he  shall  employ. 

The  rules  as  to  apprentices  are  no  longer  strictly  observed; 
according  to  the  letter,  no  sawyer  is  allowed  to  take  more  than  one 
apprentice,  and  that  one  must  be  a  sawyer's  son. 

The  master  already  referred  to  makes  a  statement  that  sawyers' 
"wages  in  Dublin  are,  owing  to  the  Union  maintaining  uniform  prices, 
twice  as  high  as  country  wages  in  England.  The  wages  of  Irish 
labourers  or  ^  colts  ^  are,  in  tibe  country  near  Dublin,  8«.  or  9$,  per 
'week ;  in  Meath  5s,  per  week ;  in  King's  Ck>unty  4«.  Sd,  per  week. 

DUBLm  PLASTERERS'  SOCIETY. 

^Witness :— The  Secretary  to  the  OperatlYe  Plasterers'  Soioety.] 

The  rules  of  this  Society  are  printed,  and  also  published.  Its 
objects  are  stated  to  be  '^  to  relieve  the  sick,  to  bury  the  dead,  to 
provide  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  deceased  members;  and,, 
vrhen  the  funds  admit,  to  relieve  the  unemployed  and  distressed,  and 
in  many  cases  to  relieve  strangers  that  merely  come  to  Dublin  to 
look  for  employment;  and  when  they  cannot  get  employment,  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  take  them  home."  The  contribution  is  1}^.  per 
week  per  member.  The  secretary  is  paid  £10  per  annum;  there  are 
about  220  members  in  the  Society,  and  as  many  other  plasterers  in 
the  trade  besides.  There  is  not  work  for  one-half  of  the  whole 
number  of  plasterers. 

There  was  a  strike  in  1826,  at  the  date  of  the  change  in  the 
currency,  and  after  two  or  three  weeks  the  masters  eventually  gave 
'way;  wages  were  then  settled,  and  have  not  since  been  altered^ 
There  is  no  uniform  wage,  but  there  are  four  difierent  rates,  vary- 
ing between  20f.  and  14#.  per  week;  the  rate  for  each  workman  is 
said  to  be  determined  by  the  Union  Conunittee,  who  make  a  difier- 
lience  with  regard  to  age,  inability,  &c.  But,  it  is  clear,  not  much  re- 
anoe  can  be  placed  on  ^is  statement.  The  master  may  give  more 
than  these  wages  if  he  pleases,  and  some  few  men  earn  42«.  in  a  week. 

The  working  hours  are  ten  and  three-quarters  daily,  without 
deduction.     There  has  never  been  a  dispute  on  this  point. 

No  notice  is  required  from  either  nuister  or  man  to  determine  an 
engagement. 

Piecework  is  not  allowed  to  be  done  for  master  plasterers,  but 
may  be  jobbed  from  other  persons.  Unionists  do  not  work  with 
non-unionists. 

Masters  are  unrestricted  as  to  their  own  apprentices,  but  members 
of  the  Union  are  not  sufiered  to  have  more  club  apprentices  than 
they  have  employment  for.     Also  thci^e  are  other  rules  respecting 
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apprentices  which  are  still  on  the  books,  but  are  not  strictlj  enfoitcd. 
They  are  as  follows  : — 

Rule  5.  No  second  apprentice  shall  be  taken  to  this  hnsineii  till 
the  first  has  served  five  years,  unless  to  make  room  for  the  son  of  i 
deceased  member. 

Rule  8.  No  member,  till  he  is  four  years  of  community,  shall  takeao 
apprentice,  except  his  son  ;  after  that  time  he  may  take  his  brother. 

There  has  been  no  violence  in  this  trade. 

IRISH  HOUSE  PAINTERS. 

[Witnesses : — ^A  Journeyman  Painter ;  A  Master  Painter,  late  a  JonnejiBia.] 

The  evidence  of  these  two  witnesses  is  so  irreconcilable  thai  if 
one  is  accepted  the  other  must  be  rejected  in  ioio.  Both  ait 
equally  in  a  position  to  speak  with  authority.  The  joumeTman  i» 
acting  secretary  to  the  Union;  the  master  painter  was  a  joomejnDifi 
from  the  year  1818,  when  he  ceased  to  be  an  apprentice,  till  the  jeir 
1830,  when  he  became  a  master ;  during  the  whole  of  this  nme. 
with  the  exception  of  two  years  and  a  half,  he  was  a  member  of  iIk 
Union,  and  during  part  of  it  on  the  committee,  and  for  sixteen  month 
president.  Of  the  two,  the  master*s  account  is  more  speeifici  asi 
it  is  probable,  much  more  to  be  trusted. 

In  1814  there  were  two  societies  in  the  painting  trade,  one  the 
regular  body,  the  other  the  colts,  or  <'  the  legs  and  arms."  In  \b\*\ 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  they  coalesced,  from  fear  of  a  genoBl 
reduction  of  wages.  In  1827  another  separation  took  place.  T^ 
cause  was,  that  the  men  elected  for  president  and  committeeswc 
notorious  **  slaters,"  t.e.,  advocates  of  violence,  and  associated  mnck 
with  the  sawyers,  at  that  time  a  most  violent  trade;  the  respecti^^ 
part  of  the  Society,  fearful  of  outrages,  withdrew,  to  the  nmnlKr  ^f 
about  seventy,  and  established  a  new  Union,  called  St.  Lob^ 
Society.  Those  who  remained,  and  who  henceforth  went  hj  the 
name  of  "  Magpies,"  had  to  recruit  their  numbers  by  taking  in  mn 
who  had  not  served  their  time,  and  also  were  reduced  to  work  i^ 
lower  wages.  In  1835  the  two  societies  were  again  amalgmmatoiL  i£ 
consequence  of  St.  Luke's  Society  falling  off  in  numbers.  TV 
present  Union  includes  about  one-half  of  the  journeymen  ofihetn^- 

As  to  the  rules  of  the  Society,  the  journeyman  produced  a  prmtr<i 
set,  which,  however,  he  represented  to  have  not  been  strictly  canvc 
out  in  practice,  especially  with  respect  to  apprentices;  hot  t!r 
master  deposes  that  these  printed  rules  were  never  intended  to  br 
observed,  but  existed  only  as  a  blind  to  the  public,  and  that  the  re* 
rules  were  quite  different,  were  written  in  a  book  called  **ShiK' 
book,"  and  were  kept  secret. 

The  weekly  subscription  is  2d,  per  week ;  the  entrance-fee,  if  tl 
journeyman  is  to  be  believed,  varies,  according  to  the  means  of  tlv 
applicant  and  the  discretion  of  the  committee;  30t.  is  the  lowi^ 
sum  paid,  £3  Si.  the  highest;  this  last  is  taken  from   thoee  whr 
have  served  their  apprenticeship  in  the  country. 
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The  Society  prohibits  piecework. 

As  to  wages,  the  journeyman  represents  that  there  are  different 
rates,  £1  7s,  6cf.,  £1  4«.,  and  £1  per  week,  and  that  which  of  these 
rates  the  workmen  shall  receive  is  a  question  settled,  not  by  the 
master,  but  by  the.  committee,  who  judge  according  to  the  ability  of 
the  man;  and  that  £1  4#.  is  the  minimum  received  by  an  efficient 
journeyman.  The  master  states  that  £1  7s,  6d.  is  the  minimum 
allowed  by  the  Society,  except  in  the  case  of  certain  shops  to  which 
*^  magpies"  resorted  in  1827,  on  the  occasion  of  the  rupture  of 
the  Society,  and  where  the  low  rate  of  24s,  then  established  has 
oontinued  up  to  the  present  time.  He  denies  that  the  committee 
ever  judge  of  the  ability  of  the  workman. 

The  journeyman  deposes  that  the  Union  makes  no  law  as  to  the 
hours  of  labour:  the  master,  that  the  hours  are  from  six  a.m.  to  six 
P.M.  deducting  two  hours  for  meals,  and  that  the  men  are  not  allowed 
to  work  overtime. 

According  to  the  journeyman,  the  Union  imposes  no  restriction  in 
the  matter  of  apprentices,  except  that  the  employer  is  compelled  to 
bind  his  apprentice  and  take  care  of  him.  But  the  master  gives 
an  instance  when  there  was  a  strike  against  himself,  because 
he  appointed  a  stranger  as  an  apprentice  instead  of  the  son  of  one 
of  his  men  who  was  desirous  for  the  place :  and  asserts  that,  when  he 
was  in  the  trade,  the  rule  allowing  only  two  apprentices,  or  a  third 
when  the  eldest  of  the  two  was  in  the  last  year  of  his  term,  was 
carried  out. 

The  journeyman  states  that  unionists  are  free  to  work  with  non- 
unionists  ;  but  the  master  again  appeals  to  a  strike  amongst  his  own 
men,  when  they  laid  down  the  law  to  him  in  these  words,  '*You  must 
have  all  pigeons  or  all  crows." 

The  journeyman  represents  that  the  funds  of  the  Society  are  applied 
for  the  sick  in  preference  to  the  unemployed,  that  the  Union  wiU 
not  admit  any  except  efficient  workmen,  and  that  this  is  the  cause 
of  the  high  wages  enjoyed  by  unionists  as  compared  with  non- 
unionists  :  that  they  will  expel  a  memlier  for  immorality,  and  did 
lately  expel  one  for  habitual  drunkenness  with  which  his  employer 
charged  him  :  and  lastly,  that  they  give  to  the  employer  an  indem- 
nity for  the  honesty  of  the  workmen.  The  master  on  the  other 
hand  states  that  no  sick  were  ever  relieved  whilst  he  was  in  the 
trade  ;  that  some  Unionist  workmen  are  mere  botchers,  whilst  the 
men  at  present  in  his  employ,  and  who  are  ''colts,"  are  some  of  the  best 
men  he  has  ever  had :  that  he  has  known  one  unionist  expelled  for 
purloining  a  watch,  but  no  other  instance  of  the  sort,  and  lastly  that 
he  has  never  heard  of  any  indemnity  having  been  either  given  or 
asked  for. 

The  journeyman  complains  that  masters  frequently  do  not  pay 
their  men  in  full  on  Saturday  night  :  and  this,  from  the  master's 
own  account,  appears  to  be  frequently  the  case.  Payment  for  over 
hours  is  frequently  allowed  to  accumulate,  and  occasionally  as  much 
as  10#.,  duo  for  one  week,  is  not  paid  till  the  week  after. 
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A  good  number  of  Scotchmen  are  in  the  trade,  and  their  oanlia- 
is  daily  increasing  :  the  journeyman  represents  their  presence  mu 
accident  resulting  from  a  contract  having  been  taken  by  a  Sootduwi 
and  states  that  they  are  about  to  join  the  Union,  and  that  they  bow 
get  fall  wages,  viz.,  26«.  per  week.  The  master,  on  the  other  hauL 
says  that  they  are  competitors  with  the  Union,  that  they  are  as  good 
workmen,  but  that  they  are  ready  to  work  for  16«.  or  18#.  per  week  u 
the  countiry,  whilst  a  Dublin  unionist,  if  he  is  taken  into  die  contrj, 
requires  S2s.  6d.  per  week,  ue.  27«.  6d.  full  wages,  2s.  for  lo^giigs, 
and  for  going  into  the  country  3#.  extra. 

Both  master  and  journeyman  are  agreed  in  one  point,  ttnt  it  b 
Combination  which  keeps  up  wages.  It  is  to  this  cause  that  tk 
journeyman  attributes  the  &ct  that  Dublin  wages,  genenlly,  in^ 
nearly  double  the  wages  received  in  the  country,  and  that  the  nusitf 
attributes  the  difference  between  the  wages  of  the  Dublin  Irifik,  afti 
the  Dublin  Scotch  painters.  But  one  thinks  the  wages  so  kq>t  iip£Mr. 
the  other  exorbitant,  and,  judging  by  his  own  experience,  that  coc- 
tracts  will  not  pay  unless  carried  out  by  "  colts." 

DUBLIN  SHIPBUILDERS. 

[Witnesses :— a  Master  Shipbuilder ;  a  Timber  Merchant.] 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  with  regard  to  this  trade,  that  ^ 
evidence  is  of  so  one-sided  a  character.  The  report,  in  all  imporoLi 
particulars,  has  to  rest  upon  the  testimony  of  a  single  witness.  T\^ 
witness  is  a  master  shipbuilder,  in  many  respects  highly  qiialifi»i  k 
speak,  for  he  served  an  f^>prentice8hip  in  the  trade  at  the  begisBit. 
of  the  century,  entered  it  as  a  master  in  1812,  continued  in  it  till  IN^^ 
and  is  now  agent  to  Lloyd's  and  inspector  of  shipping  akof  ^' 
coast  from  Wicklow  to  Drogheda :  but  on  the  other  hand  his  te£* 
mony  is  open  to  considerations  arising  from  his  personal  ciitaa- 
stances,  and  also  from  the  class  of  masters  to  which  he  UMiS 
After  sinking  capital  to  the  extent  of  £5000  in  hit*  shipboii^ 
business  in  Dublin,  and  spending  nearly  twenty  years  oif  kU  ut 
upon  it,  he  totally  abandoned  it,  compelled,  according  to  hit  <>«: 
account,  by  the  impracticable  rules  of  the  trade  union  :  aod  1m  - 
avowedly  one  of  those  masters  who  believe  the  regeneration  of  D^" 
lin  trade  to  lie  in  the  multiplication  of  the  number  of  appreoticvN  -^ 
other  words,  in  stocking  the  market  with  more  or  less  unskUleii.  • 
cheap  labour.  His  evidence  is  confirmed  by  the  evidence  (iQ^* 
it  goes)  of  a  timber  merchant,  one  not  directly  brought  into  ctco^ 
with  the  regulations  of  the  trade  union  of  shipbuilders,  and  wh«»  U- 
pursued  his  own  trade  upon  the  same  principle  of  snpergctlu 
unionist  operatives  by  the  employment  of  cheap  labour  in  the  nw^ 
of  apprentices,  country  workmen,  and  ''colts,"  or  unappreot'''- 
joumeymen.  It  would  have  been  far  more  satisfactory  hmi  **^ 
been  an  opportunity  of  comparing  this  evidence  with  counter  -^' 
ments,  coming  from  an  operative  unionist,  or  from  a  master  U^>  ■' 
who  had  contrived  to  make  a  livelihood  by  the  employmrb^ 
unionist  builders  at  their  standard  wage. 
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Dublin  is  stated  to  possefis  considerable  advantages  for  the  shipping 
trade.  The  country  provides  abundance  of  raw  material,  timber :  and, 
even  were  it  otherwise,  there  could  be  importation  with  advantage 
from  England,  since  the  expense  of  freight  to  Dublin  is  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  per  cent,  cheaper  than  to  Scotland :  a  vast  number  of 
ships  run  to  and  from  Dublin,  and  most  of  them  are  owned  by  Dublin 
merchants :  it  frequently  happens  from  the  pressure  of  trade  that  the 
orders  given  to  English  shipbuilders  are  more  numerous  than  their 
stocks  enable  them  to  perform,  and  these  would  come  to  Dublin,  if 
they  could  be  executed  there :  lastly,  ships  built  at  Dublin  are 
launched  immediately  into  eighteen-feet-water. 

But,  in  fact,  the  shipbuilding  trade,  whilst  increasing  at  Bel&st, 
Cork,  Waterford,  and  Drogheda^  is  in  Dublin  not  only  stationary  but 
decaying.  In  1812  there  were  four  shipbuilders,  and  there  is  but 
the  same  number  now :  in  1812  there  were  from  two  to  three  hun- 
dred operatives,  now  there  are  only  one  hundred.  The  last  vessel 
of  any  size  built  there  was  in  1826 :  there  is  a  smack  of  only  forly- 
five  tons  which  has  now  been  two  years  on  the  stocks  and  is  yet 
unfinished :  the  vessels  are  built  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  the 
large  timber  vessels  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 

The  cause  of  this  decay  the  master  attributes  to  the  Union.  He 
says  he  has  no  doubt  that|  if  the  operatives  would  consent  to  do 
away  with  their  rules  and  regulations,  the  Dublin  masters  could  in 
the  course  of  a  fortnight  or  less  raise  a  shipbuilding  establishment 
to  the  extent  of  £100,000.  The  rules  referred  to  are  those  restrict- 
ing the  number  of  apprentices,  and  enforcing  an  enormously  high 
umform  wage.  It  does  not  appear  what  is  the  exact  nature  of  the 
restriction  as  to  apprentices,  but  it  is  represented  that,  according  to 
the  present  system,  only  two  men  would  be  transferred  every  year 
from  the  apprentice*list  to  the  journeymen-list,  irrespective  of  the 
number  of  vacancies  amongst  the  journeymen  created  by  death  or 
otherwise :  and  that  at  Dublin  there  are  now  no  more  than  twenty, 
perhi^s  only  ten,  apprentices,  whereas  at  Liverpool,  where  no  re- 
striction exists,  there  were  at  the  time  of  the  coronation  no  less  than 
2,000. 

The  uniform  wage  established  by  the  union  is  27«.  per  week; 
and  the  master  states  that  half  of  them  are  not  able  to  do  2«.  worth 
of  work  in  the  day,  although  there  are  in  Dublin  aome  as  good 
shipbuilding  operatives  as  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Other  rules, 
such  as  the  one  requiring  no  less  than  eight  operatives  to  put  a 
vessel  into  dock,  &c.,  are  mentioned  as  in  principle  obnoxious,  but 
practically  not  material  impediments. 

The  conjoined  efiect  of  these  rules  is  represented  by  the  master  to 
be,  to  make  shipbuilding  in  Dublin  so  expensive,  that  the  masters 
there  find  it  impossible  to  compete  with  English  and  other  markets, 
and  thus  the  trade  is  decayed,  and  unable  even  to  perform  the  work 
which  does  &11  to  its  lot.  In  support  of  this  view,  some  fiiets  are 
mentioned;  one,  that  a  gentleman,  who  was  sent  over  from  Scotland  to 
Dublin  to  superintend  the  repair  of  a  vessel  that  had  got  damaged  in 
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Kingston  harbour,  said,  if  he  had  had  any  idea  of  what  he  was  going 
to  be  subject  to,  he  would  have  set  fire  to  the  ship  sooner  than  have 
had  her  repaired  in  Dublin  ;  another,  that  for  repairing  one  ship  of 
ninety  tons,  the  shipwright's  account  for  labour  was  three  hundred 
and  odd  pounds,  that  is,  upward  of  £3  per  ton,  whereas  vessels  can 
be  bought  in  the  north  of  England  for  SOs,  per  ton  ;  a  third,  that 
owing  to  the  delay  in  repairing,  arising  from  the  scarcity  of  opera- 
tives, underwriters  have  in  many  cases  preferred  to  put  themselves 
to  the  expense  of  having  their  vessels,  which  have  put  into  Dablln 
in  want  of  repair,  towed  thence  by  steamers  over  to  Liverpool  or 
Greenock,  where,  from  the  abundance  of  unrestricted  labour,  they 
can  be  repaired  in  a  week. 

It  appears  that  it  is  only  by  means  of  striking  that  the  shipbuilders 
enforce  their  rules  against  those  who  disregard  them  by  taking  in 
more  than  the  regular  number  of  apprentices  or  by  giving  less  than 
the  standard  wage.  There  has  been  no  violence  amongst  them  for 
many  years  ;  the  last  outrages  were  about  the  year  1826,  when  an 
apprentice  was  beaten  to  death,  and  a  body-guard  of  police  was 
obliged  to  be  in  attendance  for  three  days,  whilst  a  vessel  was  cop- 
pered by  "  colts"  and  apprentices. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  there  is  really  room  for  a  shipbuilding  trade 
at  Dublin,  and  if  the  Union  shut  it  out  by  rules  which  are  at  once 
impracticable  and  are  not  enforced  by  violence,  importation  of  ship- 
builders would  be  alike  a  justifiable,  an  easy,  and  a  profitable  step. 
It  should  be  added,  that  at  Cork  the  shipbuilding  trade  is  on  the 
increase,  and  at  the  same  time  there  exists  in  that  city  a  very  strong 
combination  of  the  operatives. 

DUBLIN  CANAL  TRADE. 

[Witnesses: — ^Two  Boat-owners.] 

The  following  statements  refer  to  boat-owners  or  water-carriers 
from  Dublin  to  the  country  towns,  conveying  goods  to  shop- 
keepers, or  taking  any  species  of  freight.  Each  boat  is  given 
in  charge  to  a  captain,  who  finds  two  assistants  and  generally  a 
horse  for  himself,  and  receives  and  divides  the  pay ;  the  pay, 
settled  many  years  ago  at  a  meeting  of  masters  and  men,  is  never  a 
matter  of  dispute  ;  it  is  50*.  per  week,  or  32*.  if  the  employer  find 
the  horse  and  his  keep.  Out  of  this  sum,  the  captain  pays  10*. 
to  each  of  the  men,  and  keeps  the  rest  for  himself.  When  the 
goods  are  put  on  board,  the  captain  gives  a  receipt  for  them,  but 
enters  into  no  further  written  agreement ;  it  often  happens  that,  in 
the  transit,  goods  are  spoilt  by  neglect,  or,  upon  delivery,  are  found 
deficient  in  quantity.  Indeed,  there  is  some  suspicion  that  an 
organized  system  of  pilfering  goes  on.  On  these  occasions  the 
master  holds  the  captain  responsible,  and  himself  entitled  to  deduct 
from  the  wages  enough  to  indemnify  him  for  the  loss.  The  men's 
union,  however,  at  the  same  time  prohibits  the  master  from  putting 
on  board  any  supercargo  at  his  own  expense,  and  repudiates  any 
such  responsibility  as  attached  to  the  captain,  and  will  not  tolerate 
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any  deductions.  More  than  this,  they  do  not  allow  the  captain  of  a 
boat  to  be  dismissed  by  his  master  on  any  account  whatever,  not 
even  for  the  grossest  incapacity,  neglect,  or  dishonesty.  The  way 
they  enforce  this  rule  is,  that  if  any  deductions  are  made,  the  captain 
strikes,  and  takes  his  men  with  him,  or  the  captain  is  dismissed,  and 
they  go  too.  No  members  of  the  Union  are  suffered  to  take  their 
place,  and  the  intimidation  practised  is  so  strong,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  employer  to  procure  boatmen  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Union. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  boat  must  lie  idle,  till  the  master  yields, 
and  reinstates  the  captain.  One  witness  deposes  that  lately,  at  the 
end  of  a  trip  of  one  of  his  barges,  twenty  barrels  of  oats,  value  £11, 
were  missing,  and  not  accounted  for  ;  he  dismissed  the  captain,  but 
his  boat  had  to  lie  eight  months  idle,  and  then  ho  was  compelled  to 
take  back  the  man  into  his  service. 

The  masters  represent  that  they  are  completely  overpowered,  and 
dare  not  resist.  They  give  three  instances  of  the  impolicy  of 
resistance.  A  master  appointed  a  stranger,  and  shortly  afterwards 
his  boat  was  burnt.  Another  declined  to  appoint  the  son  of  a 
deceased  captain  in  his  father's  place,  and  had  his  boat  sunk.  The 
same  employer  dismissed  a  man  from  another  boat,  and  had  this 
boat  sunk  also.  But  little  reliance  should  be  placed  on  these  cases  ; 
in  none  of  them  did  the  employer  take  steps  to  procune  legal 
redress,  or  had  any  evidence  that  the  losses  were  the  result  of  cri- 
minal intention,  except  that  they  were  unaccounted  for  by  those  in 
charge  of  the  boats  at  the  time,  and  that  they  happened  shortly  after 
some  cause  of  offence  had  been  given  to  the  Union. 

The  Union  was  established  in  1822,  and  the  masters  state  that  its 
conduct  has  become  much  more  oppressive  and  intimidating  since 
the  repeal  of  the  combination  laWs. 

The  whole  of  this  evidence  must  obviously  be  taken  with  some 
qoalificotiony  since  there  was  no  evidence  given  on  the  other  side. 
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This  strike  arose  amongst  the  weavers  of  Padiham,  in  the  month 
of  March,  1859,  and  lasted  about  half  a  year. 

Padiham  is  a  large  Tillage,  or  rather  a  small  town,  in  East  Lanca- 
shire, situated  between  Burnley  and  Accrington,  and  containing  about 
8000  inhabitants.  Its  rise  as  a  manufacturing  town,  dates  from  the 
opening  of  railway  communication  through  the  district.  It  has 
thirteen  mills,  three  of  which  are  exclusively  for  spinning.  Four  of 
the  weaving  establishments  remained  at  work  during  the  strike,  and 
six  were  wholly  or  partiaUy  at  a  stand-still. 

Blackburn  is  the  leading  manufacturing  tovm  in  the  East  Lan- 
cashire district,  and  in  Blackburn  there  is  a  powerful  and  well 
managed  Union  amongst  the  operatives,  and  also  an  Association 
among  the  masters.  These  two  associations,  in  place  of  exhausting 
their  strength  in  contests,  in  which  both  parties  would  inevitably  be 
losers,  have  pulled  well  together — the  result  of  which  has  been,  that 
they  agreed  some  years  ago,  upon  lists  of  prices  of  the  various 
descriptions  of  work  in  the  cotton  manufacture  of  the  district,  which 
lists  are  known  as  the  Blackburn  Standard  Lists.  Table  number 
one  of  these  lists  gives  the  wages  of  the  spinner,  and  was  compiled 
and  agreed  to  on  the  1st  of  October,  1852.  Another  table  gives 
loomers'  wages,  and  was  agreed  to  on  the  6th  July,  1858;  a  Uiird, 
containing  the  wages  for  winding,  beam-warping,  and  tape-sizing,  is 
dated  the  17th  of  August,  1858;  and  the  fourth  is  of  weavers' 
vrages,  compiled  on  the  17th  of  August,  1853.  These  tables  do  not 
constitute  an  invariable  fixed  rate,  but  form  a  sort  of  basis,  on  which 
the  calculations  of  wages  are  miide,  and  with  ref^nce  to  which 
every  rise  or  fall  is  regulated.  For  example— -the  spinners  at  Black- 
bum  now  receive  an  advance  of  15  per  cent.,  and  the  weavers  an 
advance  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  printed  tables.   The  advance  of  wages 
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in  Blackburn  is  agreed  upon  by  the  respective  committeea  of  tke 
masters  and  men,  and  when  adopted,  is  made  unifonnlj  and  similiA- 
neouslj  throughout  the  branch  of  trade  affected  by  it 

The  table  of  weavers'  wages  is  a  very  complicated  one,  and  tv 
system  of  calculation  on  which  it  is  based,  one  which  it  would  Urii 
vain  to  attempt  to  explain  fully  on  paper,  without  diagrams,  to  asj 
one  not  practically  acquainted  with  the  machinery.  The  amooot  i: 
labour  of  a  weaver  superintending  a  power-loom  cannot  be  esdiaawi 
by  the  mere  number  of  pieces  of  cloth  woven,  without  takiog  bto 
consideration  the  nature  of  the  machinery  with  which  he  ia  working. 
and  the  description  of  cloth  that  he  is  weaving.  A  loom  employe 
on  a  cloth  of  loose  texture,  would  of  course  torn  out  a  greater 
quantity  than  one  employed  on  cloth  of  a  fine  and  close  teitu>: 
and,  if  the  weavers  were  paid  by  the  piece,  without  reference  to  tke 
fineness  of  the  cloth,  a  weaver  employed  on  coarse  cloth  wolI. 
receive  three  or  four  times  the  amount  of  wages  earned  bj  i^- 
employed  on  fine  cloth.  The  object  of  the  table  in  question  b  * 
give  an  easy  means  of  rectifying  this  inequality,  and  equalizing  '>^ 
amounts  earned  by  persons  employed  on  different  descriptioo?  •: 
cloth,  fixing  of  course  a  low  rate  for  coarse  cloths  and  a  L  :- 
rate  for  fine  ones.  These  rates  vary  for  pieces  of  the  same  len^-: 
and  width,  as  much  as  from  3*98  of  a  penny  to  16*37,  andare  a* 
pressed  in  decimals.  In  order  to  fix  the  amount  of  wages  bv  ra- 
table, there  must  be  ascertained,  first  the  fineness  of  the  reed,  vl*  - 
determines  the  number  of  threads  in  the  warp,  and  is  expressed  t^  ^ 
reed  containing  so  many  dwts.  per  inch  ;  second,  the  thicknedsofo 
thread  in  the  warp  and  in  the  weft ;  third,  the  number  of  thn-*- 
in  the  weft,  expressed  as  the  number  of  picks  per  quarter  of  ao  l:^- 
of  the  cloth,  each  pick  or  thread  of  course  representing  one  tlm-^  •■ 
the  shuttle ;  fourth,  the  width  of  the  loom ;  fifth,  the  width  uf  -^ 
cloth  ;  and  sixth,  the  length  of  the  piece  of  cloth. 

The  most  important  item  in  this  table  is  obviously  the  numU?^^ 
picks,  as  that  represents  the  number  of  throws  of  the  shuttle.  T^' 
number  of  threads  in  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  cloth  would  tijpf^  '" 
be  an  easy  matter  to  determine  by  a  magnifying  glaas  ;  but  in  ptacov 
that  test  is  considered  not  sufiSiciently  accurate,  on  account  of  ^ 
stretching  of  the  cloth,  and  a  complicated  calculation  is  resorted  **- 
in  order  to  obtain  the  result.  It  is  impossible  to  explain  the  princi/ 
of  this  calculation  without  a  diagram,  and  it  must  suffice  to  «aj  ti* 
it  is  based  on  the  circumference  of  a  beam,  called  the  emery  beis> 
and  the  number  of  teeth  in  five  different  wheels.  One  step  in  ^ 
calculation  gives  a  figure  called  the  dividend,  an  expression  vl^"- 
will  occur  in  the  documents  I  shall  have  to  allude  to,  and  thi«  di^- 
dend  being  divided  by  the  number  of  teeth  on  the  wheel  called  (^ 
change  wheel,  gives  tixe  number  of  picks  in  a  quarter  of  aa  indi 
the  cloth  woven. 

In  this  calculation  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  wheeb  is  aa  i'<^' 
which  may  be  determined  with  ease  and  perfect  accuracy,  but  tkr 
circumference  of  the  emery  beam  is  a  matter  which  requires  v^ 
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nicety.  The  emery  beam  is  a  round  wooden  beam,  covered  with 
two  coatings  of  glue,  strewed  with  ground  glass,  and  its  use  is  to 
draw  the  cloth  off  as  it  is  woven.  The  cloth  passes  partly  round  the 
emery  beam,  and,  owing  to  the  rough  surface  of  *the  beam,  adheres  to 
it,  80  that  the  rotation  of  the  beam  draws  the  warp  through  the  loom. 

When  these  beams  have  been  some  time  in  use,  the  rough  coating 
gets  wholly  or  partially  worn  off,  and  requires  renewing.  This 
coating  on  the  beam  increases  its  circumference  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch,  and  consequently,  when  worn,  the  circumference  of  the  beam  is 
diminished.  Re-coating  these  beams  is  called  adjusting  the  emery 
beams.  Part  of  the  disputes  at  Padiham  turned  on  the  adjusting  of 
the  emery  beams,  and  the  alleged  deficiency  in  their  circumference  ; 
but  when  it  is  remembered  what  the  object  of  the  emery  beam  is,  it 
will  be  perceived  that  it  was  as  much  the  interest  of  the  masters,  as 
of  the  operatives,  to  have  the  emery  beams  in  proper  order,  and  of 
the  right  circumference. 

To  the  foregoing  explanation  it  should  be  added,  that  according  to 
directions  appended  to  the  Blackburn  Standard  List,  certain  allow- 
ances are  to  be  made  for  looms  of  widths  intermediate  between  those 
given  in  the  table,  and  also  for  reeds  of  intermediate  descriptions. 

From  the  complicated  nature  of  this  calculation,  and  the  number 
of  the  data  on  which  it  depends,  it  will  be  obvious  that  but  few  of 
the  weavers  would  be  competent  to  determine  whether  the  prices 
they  were  paid  for  their  work  were  or  were  not  according  to  the 
Blackburn  standard  rates. 

In  giving  the  details  of  the  Padiham  dispute  I  have  adopted  the 
following  plan.  I  have  mainly  relied  upon  published  documents,  and 
have  given  such  of  the  statements  put  forth  by  the  parties  to  the  dis- 
pute as  appeared  of  sufficient  importance  to  extract.  I  have  also  had 
the  benefit  of  receiving  information  from  a  master  manufacturer  of 
the  neighbourhood,  whose  men  were  not  concerned  in  the  strike,  and 
from  two  intelligent  tradesmen  of  the  town,  both  of  whom  had  been 
members  of  a  committee  formed  for  the  purpose  of  mediating  in  the 
dispute,  and  one  of  whom  was  apparently  induced  to  think  the  men 
in  the  right,  the  other  the  masters.  All  my  informants  had  taken 
pains  to  acquant  themselves,  at  the  time  of  the  strike,  with  the  merits 
of  the  case,  and  had  collected  documents  bearing  upon  it.  As  to  th& 
immediate  parties  to  the  dispute,  they  have  been  applied  to  by  the 
secretary  of  the  committee  to  whom  this  report  is  addressed  to 
fnrnish  statements,  but  have  not  done  so  ;  I  have,  however,  found 
the  case  of  each  side  pretty  fully  stated  in  published  documents,  the 
opposing  statements  of  which  appear  so  contradictory  of  each  other, 
that  it  would  probably  have  served  no  useful  purpose  to  take  the 
personal  testimony  of  the  disputants,  particularly  as  there  is  in  this 
case,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  the  unusual  advantage  of  having  the 
principal  point  in  dispute  examined  into  and  adjudicated  upon  by 
disinterested  third  parties,  whose  means  of  forming  a  correct  conclu«^ 
ttion  were  much  superior  to  any  that  could  be  enjoyed  by  an  inquirer 
at  a  distance,  relying  upon  testimony  merely. 
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Previoaslj  to  the  strike  there  had  not  been  a  good  feeling  betveec 
the  Fadiham  operatives  and  the  masters.  The  existence  of  tht  i- 
feeling  I  hear  from  several  sources,  and  I  cannot  doubt  the  fact ;  '•^j 
the  precise  cause  of*  it  is  more  difficult  to  determine.  li  proU'-.;. 
arose  from  faults  on  both  sides.  Some  of  the  masters,  I  u 
informed,  were  persons  who  had  comparativelj  recently  sprang  fnc 
the  operative  class;  and  though  that  in  itself  is  no  reproach  to  tkm, 
but  the  reverse,  it  might  naturally  be  expected  that  the  opmuu? 
would  be  less  ready  to  submit  to  a  master  who  had  recently  bea  ^u* 
amongst  themselves,  than  to  one  who  had  always  been  in  a  iUXi^^ 
above  them.  At  one  of  the  public  meetings  I  find  it  throvn  ia  tlif 
teeth  of  one  of  the  masters,  that  he  had  formerly  been  ooncened  -i 
a  dispute  on  the  wages  question  on  the  other  side. 

The  Padiham  operative  weavers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  ko^r. 
even  amongst  the  Lancashire  operatives  as  a  rude  and  indepeoi^'. 
race.       Some   years   before   the   strike   they   had    established  '» 
co-operative   concerns,   one   called   the   Commercial   Compafij.  f' 
weaving,  and  the  other  called  the  Cotton  League  Company,  ior  U>'^ 
weaving   and  s|Hnning  ;  neither  of  which  undertakings,  uDfur- 
nately,  met  with  the  success  that  has  attended  similar  establisluDtL:' 
at  Rochdale.     No  such  concerns  can  possibly  succeed,  unleM  t: 
functions  of  managers  and  operatives  are  kept  distinct,  and  i^t^ 
holders  working  as  operatives  are  prepared  to  submit  to  a  iiaat:' 
who  is  their  own  servant.     This  difficulty  the  Rochdale  men  («>' 
overcome  ;  but  in  Padiham  it  led,  combined  probably  with  <ii^' 
causes,  to  the  total   failure  of  both  the  co-operative  milK  oo*" 
them  winding  up  with  a  heavy  debt,  which  had  to  be  liqoidaiK  \' 
the  shareholders. 

The  successful  working  of  these  concerns  would,  probablr,  hi^' 
introduced  a  better  feeling  between  capitalists  and  labouren.  } 
bringing  the  men  into  practical  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  :.*^* 
and  difficulties  attendant  upon  capital,  and  with  the  smallnftf  of  '^ 
margin  which  sometimes  represents  profit;  but  their  cotton  iail» 
and  the  circumstance  that,  on  the  sale  of  the  mill  which  bekc::'' 
to  one  of  them,  it  was  bought  up  by  a  person  who  had  reoeotij  «* 
the  manager  for  the  shareholders,  had  precisely  the  contrarj  efi* 
namely,  that  of  embittering  the  feelings  of  the  men.     Shortly  ^«* 
the  Padiham  strike,  a  large  trade  society  had  been  fonned  \^)  - 
weavers  in  the  district,  called  "  The  £ast  Lancashire  AmalsfUB*^ 
Power-loom  Weavers'  Association.'*     The  following   are  the  ^  • 
important  matters  contained  in  the  printed  rules  of  this  society  :- 


"  PREFACE. 


*^  It  is  unnecessary  to  expatiate  on  the  general  usefulneai  of  o^^ 
tives  being  united,  as  the  means  of  preventing  reductions  in  «x:  * 
that  it  is  of  the  greatest  utility  is  proved  by  the  hct  that  *1  ^ 
trades  which  are  the  be»t  paid  are  those  which  have  he*^  " 
longest  and  most  efficiently  protected  by  a  union  of  the  opei^^ " 
engaged  in  them. 

*'  The  inefficiency  of  the  methods,  or  rather  want  of  methoit  ^*' " 
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tofore  resorted  to  hy  power-loom  wearers,  for  tke  proteetioa  and 
maintenance  of  their  interests,  and  the  improTement  of  their  coi^ 
dition,  has  long  been  a  -matter  of  deep  regret,  and  has  at  length 
called  into  existence  a  wide-spread  desire  lor  some  more  sjstematie 
plan  bj  which  the  earnings  of  wearers,  &e.,  may  be  rendered  more 
secure. 

^  No  doabt  experience  will  point  out  many  improrements.  They 
are  presented  merely  as  a  germ  from  which  may  spring  a  vigorous 
plant,  which  being  fostered  by  the  genial  showers  of  a  united  effort, 
and  enlivened  by  the  bright  sunshine  of  intelligence,  will  send  forth 
its  gigantic  branches,  under  whose  shadow  the  sons  of  the  loom  may 
repose  in  security. 

**  OBJECTS. 

*'  The  objects  of  this  association  shall  be  to  keep  upour  present  rmHB 
of  wages  to  tke  standard  listy  and  to  be  able  to  resist  any  attempts 
to  reduce  the  same,  and  also  to  prevent  one  employer  paying  less 
than  another,  for  the  same  amount  and  quality  of  work,  and  more 
particularly  to  bring  np  the  prices  of  those  who  are  paying  the 
lowest  rate  of  wages  ;  also  the  redressing  of  any  grievances  between 
emj^oyer  and  the  employed.  It  shall  also  be  the  object  of  this 
association  to  cultivate  amongst  its  members  that  feilow-leeling  of 
social  brotherhood  wl^ieh  ever  tends  to  alleviate  human  woes,  and 
soothe  the  hard  lot  c^  the  labourer  ;  and  also  to  render  assistance  to 
the  relatives  of  deceased  members  of  this  society,  to  the  best  of  its 
ability. 


"  BT7LS8. 


'M.  This  society  shall  be  called  ^The  East  Lancashire  Amal- 
gamated  Power-loom  Weavers'  Friendly  Society,  and  their  depen- 
dents.' 

'^  2.  That  this  society  be  governed  by  a  central  executive  com- 
mittee, consisting  ef  one  representative  from  every  700  members, 
and  two,  if  more. 

^  8.  The  central  executive  committee  shall  direct  and  control  the 
general  proceedings  of  this  society  for  and  in  the  name  of  this 
society.  It  shall  have  the  power  to  make  new  laws,  or  amend 
old  ones  ;  but  one  month's  notice  shall  be  given  to  all  the  dis- 
trict committees  of  any  important  alteration  of  old  laws,  or  intnv 
dnction  of  new  ones.  It  shall  receive  all  applications  from  the 
district  committees  for  advice  or  assistance,  and  shall  act  thereon  aa 
it  may  deem  fit  It  shall  have  the  power  to  object  to  or  approve 
of  strikes,  when  other  means  to  settle  disputed  matters  ihil,  and 
no  strike  shall  be  considered  legal  or  worthy  c^  support,  unless 
it  be  approved  of  by  the  central  executive  committee.  It  shall 
&c  the  amount  of  contributions  to  be  paid  by  the  members  of  this 
society  for  the  support  of  any  strike  that  may  have  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  central  executive  committee  ;  but  at  no  time  shall  the 
contributions  be  less  than  one  penny  per  week.  It  shall,  by  medii^ 
tion,  arbitration,  and  legal  proceedings,  protect  the  interests  and 
promote  the  wellbeing  of  this  society  in  all  cases  of  dispute  and 
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difficulties  ;  and  generallj,  it  shall  take  the  most  efficient  meus  in 
its  power  to  promote  the  objects  of  this  society. 

'*  19.  That  the  weekly  subscriptions  be  one  penny  per  member,  ail 
each  member's  house  be  supplied  with  a  card,  on  which  the  coUectc 
must  enter  members'  names,  with  date  of  entrance,  and  all  conmbn- 
tions  before  leaving  the  house." 

20.  Directs  the  collectors  to  handover  their  collections  every  Teei. 

21.  Bequires  collectors  to  find  security. 

22.  Provides  that  collectors  shall  be  paid  not  more  than  2i.  6^ 
or  less  than  2s,  Id,,  in  the  pound. 

23.  Provides  that  no  member  shall  be  admitted  except  Iw  be  ia 
good  health,  and  at  work  at  the  time. 

24.  Provides  for  payment  of  £3  funeral  money  to  relatiTe^t^' 
deceased  members. 

"disputes. 
"  28.  If  the  members  of  this  society  in  any  mill,  shop,  or  pbo'. 
should  have  a  reduction  of  prices  offered  them,  or  should  the  io- 
position  of  any  rule  or  regulation  be  attempted  that  is  calcobted  :• 
curtail  the  earnings  of  those  members,  or  render  their  8itTlati•>:2^ 
unnecessarily  uncomfortable;  or  should  the  prices  of  any  mill,  :^1>^^ 
or  place  be  already  so  low  as  to  justify  an  advance,  the  member  -^ 
such  mill,  shop,  or  place  shall  make  a  full  statement  in  writiii?  «^ 
their  grievances,  to  be  called  a  "  Bill  of  Grievances,'*  and  tfaev  sb. 
in  the  first  place  lay  such  bill  of  grievances  before  the  district  nc- 
mittee,  who  shall,  after  proper  investigation,  proceed  to  take  ^'*- 
steps  as  shall,  if  possible,  amicably  arrange  the  matter  of  dbpr 
between  the  employer  and  employed.  But  if,  after  having  tm- 
every  means  to  amicably  arrange  any  dispute  that  shall  hate  ^ 
called  into  existence  as  aforementioned,  it  shall  be  found  impw^ 

to  do  «0  WITHOUT  ENCROACHIKa   ON   THE   WAGES  OR   PKIVILEGE?  ^ 

THE  MEMBERS,  then  the  district  committee  shall  direct  its  secreur 
to  write  a  copy  of  the  bill  of  grievances,  and  send  it  to  the  gerra 
secretary,  who,  immediately  on  receiving  the  same,  shall  forw^  ^ 
copy  to  the  committee  of  every  other  district,  with  summons,  caibr. 
a  meeting  of  the  central  executive  committee;  such  meeting  ^ 
take  place  within  nine  days  from  the  receipt  of  the  same  (>j  ^ 
general  secretary,  if  possible. 

'^  29.  That  no  case  of  dispute  shall  be  entertained  by  the  cf  q"^ 
executive  committee,  unless  it  has  been  previously  investigat^^i 
the  district  committee,  and  a  copy  duly  forwarded  to  the  grar**- 
secretary,  who  shall  forward  copies  of  the  same  to  each  <iist^ 
committee  in  this  association. 

"  30.  Should  the  central  executive  committee  (after  foU  anJ  a*- 
ful  investigation  into  any  bill  of  grievances)  resolve  thai  the  n^r 
bers  for  which  such  bill  emanates  shall  strike,  the  said  member^  «^ 
be  authorized  to  give  a  legal  notice  to  their  employer  thsi  t> 
intend  to  leave  his  employ,  and  if  satisfactory  arrangements  U* ' 
come  to  beforo  the  expiration  of  such  notice,  the  said  memben*  n^ 
leave  their  work,  and  be  entitled  to  support  from  this  aasociatkn. 
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"31.  Whenever  any  strike  shall  have  receired  the  sanction  of  the 
central  execative  committee,  each  district  in  the  association  shall  pay 
towards  the  support  of  such  strike,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
paying  members  in  the  district,  and  the  number  of  individuals  on 
strike.  And  the  sum  due  from  each  district,  for  the  support  of  such 
strike,  shall  be  transmitted  through  some  safe  medium  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  district  in  which  the  strike  may  exist,  at  least  two 
days  before  the  day  on  which  the  parties  on  strike  receive  their  pay. 

''  32.  That  when  any  member  of  this  association  apply  to  the 
geneial  secretary  ybr  the  rate  of  wages  per  standard  list,  he  must 
communicate  with  his  or  her  employer  on  the  subject;  and  should 
any  member  or  members  think  that  they  have  been  unjustly  dis- 
charged or  unlawfully  dealt  with  by  their  employers,  the  case  must 
be  brought  before  the  district  conunittee,  according  to  the  28th  rule, 
and  strictly  investigated  before  any  legal  proceedings  be  taken;  any 
member  or  members  acting  contrary  to  these  rules  must  bear  the 
responsibility  on  themselves." 

During  the  depression  of  the  cotton  trade  that  preceded  its  recent 
prosperity,  two  firms  in  the  town  had  made  a  reduction  in  their 
prices  for  weaving.  The  hands  did  not  willingly  submit  to  this 
reduction,  which  was  not  made  by  the  other  masters  at  that  time. 
This  led  to  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  hands  of  the  two  firms 
in  question,  and  they  had  meetings  on  the  subject.  When  the 
reduction  took  place  the  masters,  it  is  alleged,  told  the  hands  that 
the  amount  taken  off  should  be  put  on  again  when  trade  revived. 
When,  however,  the  revival  of  trade  took  place,  instead  of  putting 
on  the  full  amount  taken  off  they  only  offered  one-half.  This 
increased  the  dissatisfaction,  and  led  to  a  large  number  of  the 
workpeople  joining  the  East  Lancashire  Weavers'  Association,  with 
a  view  of  getting  the  wages  of  the  district  raised  up  to  the  Black- 
bum  standard  list.  At  this  time  the  wages  of  the  whole  of  the 
Padiham  masters,  whose  men  subsequently  struck,  were  decidedly 
below  the  Blackburn  rates.  They  were  thought  by  the  masters 
themselves  to  be  12J  per  cent,  below,  though  it  ultimately  turned 
out,  as  will  be  seen,  that  the  real  difference  was  not  so  great 
Some  negotiation  took  place  between  the  operatives  and  their 
employers,  in  which  the  secretary  of  the  Union  also  took  part,  with 
a  view  of  getting  the  wages  raised  to  the  Blackburn  standard,  but 
without  success,  and  ultimately  the  operatives  served  the  masters  with 
notices  to  leave  their  employment,  and  sent  in  lists  of  the  prices 
they  required. 

The  employers  called  a  meeting  at  the  Assembly  Room,  on  the 
first  Monday  after  the  notices  were  served,  and  a  request  was  made 
to  all  the  operatives  to  attend. 

Several  of  the  nuisters  spoke  at  this  meeting,  but  the  operatives 
objected  to  hear  one  or  two  of  them,  on  account  of  the  strong 
feeling  which  existed  against  them,  through  their  connexion  with 
the  co-operative  establishments  before  referred  to.  The  masters 
had  come  to  this  meeting  with  the  intention  of  offering  within  2| 
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per  cent,  of  the  Blackburn  standard  list  prices,  Ijeing  a  ri»e  of  ten  per 
cent,  on  their  previous  prices.  The  allowance  of  2J  per  cent,  they 
claimed  to  cover  what  they  considered  the  local  disadvantages  of 
Padiham,  as  compared  with  Blackburn.  On  account  of  the  uproariou!« 
character  of  the  meeting,  arising  from  the  before-mentioned  causes, 
this  proposition  was  not  actually  on  that  occasion,  but  it  w^as  after- 
wards, handed  to  the  reporter,  and  appeared  in  the  BlctcMmrti 
Weekly  Times  of  the  Saturday  following.  The  prices  offered  by 
each  master  were  also,  I  believe,  posted  up  in  his  own  mill. 

The  cotton  manufacture  was  at  this  time  (March,  1859)  as  \%  well 
known,  in  a  highly  prosi)eix)us  condition,  and  the  Padiham  masters 
were  naturally  anxious  that  their  promising  prospects  of  trade  should 
not  be  interfered  with  by  a  strike,  and  I  am  informed  by  a  manufac- 
turer in  the  neighbourhood,  that  he  considered  the  prices  offered  at 
Padiham,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  strike,  higher  than  the 
masters  could  ])roperly  afford  to  pay. 

The  prices  offered  did  not  expressly  refer  to  the  Blackburn 
standard  list,  but  were  specific  prices  Imsed  on  tlie  particular  looms 
of  the  employer,  and  the  description  of  work  he  was  doing.  For 
example,  I  find  the  following  put  forth  as  a  copy  of  the  offer  posted 
in  the  mill  of  a  gentleman  whose  hands  remained  in  daring  the  strike : 


Loom. 

Width  of  cloth. 

Length. 

Reed. 

WTicel. 

Price 

4()in. 

39in. 

37  i 

51 

41 

9 

The  other  conditions  necessary  to  determine  whether  the  prices 
so  offered  were  in  accordance  with  the  Blackburn  list»  would  he 
settled  by  the  construction  of  the  particular  looms  with  reference 
to  which  the  offer  was  made,  and  it  would  therefore  need  further  calcu- 
lations, based  upon  an  examination  of  the  looms,  to  determine  that 
point. 

The  prices  offered  were,  liowever,  as  l)efore  stated,  not  in  the  first 
instance  professed  to  be  equal  to  the  Blackburn  Standard  List^  bat 
were  brought  forward  as  l>eing  2 J  per  cent,  under  it  on  account  oi 
local  disiul vantages. 

The  proper  measure  of  these  local  disadvantages,  if  any,  I  am  un- 
able to  decide,  as  1  find  very  different  opinions  expressed  by  persons 
equally  likely  to  be  well  informed  on  the  subject.  The  only  point 
on  which  I  find  agreomont,  is  that  Padiliain  is  under  some  disad- 
vantage owing  to  the  higher  rates  of  railway  cairiage  from  aud  to 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Blackburn  paying  about  10*.  and  8*,  2^ 
a  ton,  agjiinst  12*.  6r/.  and  9*.  2d,  paid  at  Pailiham. 

In  other  particulars  Padiham  would,  I  conceive,  have  the  advan- 
tage, namely  cheapness  of  land,  and  better  supply  and  greater  chea{>- 
ness  of  water.  Which  prej)onderates  1  am  unable  to  determine  on  the 
whole.  When  we  see  so  many  mills  erecte<l,  and  in  the  course  of 
erection,  at  a  distance  from  the  centres  of  population  and  from  the 
markets  for  raw  and  manufactured  produce,  we  can  only  coadade 
that  it  must  be  because  in  practice  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  such  localities  are,  to  say  the  least,  pretty  nearly  balanced.     If  it 
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were  not  so,  we  Bhoald  ha^<e  seen  tiie  new  mills  a11  crowdecl  in  €h« 
immediate  vicinity  of  Manchester.  Probably,  however,  one  of  the 
advantages  which  mann&cturers  propose  to  themselves  when  iSiey 
resort  to  tiie  reoioter  parts  of  the  mann&ctnring  districts,  is  cheap- 
ness of  labeor,  which  no  doubt  they  would,  at  first  at  least,  find  to 
be  the  case,  as  a  new  ndll  absorbs  the  rural  population  of  the  ad- 
joining district,  to  wh(Mn  even  what  to  a  manufitctaring  pqpnlatian 
appears  to  be  a  low  rate  ^of  wages,  is  a  great  improvement  on  any- 
thing they  could  earn  by  other  occupations.  And  supposing  the 
view  of  the  manufiM^turers  to  be  correct,  that  putting  wages  out  of 
sight,  the  balance  of  other  advantages  and  disadvantages  is  against 
places  situated  like  Padiham,  liiere  would  be  no  hardship  to  the 
operative  in  reducing  his  wages,  to  some  extent,  to  meet  it,  for  the 
expense  of  living  to  an  operative  must  be  greater  in  a  town  like 
Blackburn,  than  in  a  country  place  like  Padiham  ;  wherefore,  lower 
w^es  would  go  as  far. 

There  are  also  at  present,  I  am  given  to  understand^  practicai 
differences  between  Padiham  and  Blackburn  owing  to  the  differenoe 
of  the  materials  used,  most  of  the  Blackburn  weavers  using  warps 
spun  by  the  mule,  whilst  at  Padiham  throstle  warps  are  employed. 
The  nrale  warps  are  cheaper  for  ^e  masters  by  about  one  or  one 
and  a  half  per  pound,  but  are  worse  for  the  men,  as  they  are  not 
so  strong  as  ibrostle  warps,  and  there  are  therefore  more  broken 
threads,  and  consefuoitly  mope  stoppages  of  the  machinery;  so  that 
if  working  by  the  same  list  of  prices,  a  Blaci^bum  man  would  have 
to  work  harder  for  ^e  same  money  tium  a  Padiham  man. 

This  question,  however,  of  local  disadvantages  is  of  not  very 
great  moment  in  the  Padiham  strike;  but  I  understand  that  it  is  the 
main  question  at  issue  in  a  strike  now  in  progress  at  the  neighbour* 
ing  town  of  Oolne. 

At  Padiham,  however,  at  a  later  period  of  the  strike,  it  was  con- 
tended by  the  employers  that  the  prioes  originally  offered,  as  being 
2J  per  cent,  below  the  Blackburn  list,  were  in  fact  fully  equal  to 
the  Blackburn  prices,  and  upon  this  •qoestion,  and  not  upon  the 
propriety  of  the  allowance  of  2  J  per  cent^  the  decision  of  Ihe  dispute 
ultimately  turned.  There  seems  good  reason  to  think  that  if  the 
Padiham  masters  had  more  promptly  met  the  demand  of  their  hands 
for  a  rise  in  wages,  by  making  the  offer  they  afterwards  made,  before 
the  notices  had  been  given  by  the  operatives,  their  offer  would  have 
been  accepted,  and  there  would  have  been  no  strike.  But  when  the 
offer  came,  the  operatiitNes  having  found  they  could  not  get  an  advance  at 
all,  withont  the  threat  of  a  struggle,  had  put  themselves  in  the  hands 
of  the  Usion,  and  made  their  arrangements  to  stand  a  strike.  There 
was  therefore  not  only  no  disposition  to  regard  fiivom«bly  so  tardy  a 
concession,  obviously  merely  wrung  from  the  masters  by  threat  of  a 
strike,  but  1^  opcrataves  were  not  mmatuxally  disposed  to  leave 
themselves  in  the  hands  of  the  managers  of  an  association,  wUch,  by 
standing  by  them  in  their  diffioalty,  had  already  enabled  them  to  get 
so  important  %  ooneession.     The  masters,  by  their  unwise  nd 
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Jilliberal  conduct,  had  thrown  their  men  into  the  arms  of  the  Ano- 
ciation. 

If  the  managers  of  the  Union  had  been  satisfied  with  tbis  (Qv 
stantial  victory,  and  had  compared  the  value  of  the  amoant  in  de- 
pute, or  supposed  to  be  in  dispute  (about  3J.  to  6d.  a  week  in  *. 
weaver's  wages),  with  the  heavy  loss  and  other  evils  attenduit  upit 
a  protracted  strike,  it  would  have  been  well.  But  the  piiociple  on 
which  they  act  appears  to  be  (see  32nd  rule)  to  assimilate  all  va^ 
in  the  East  Lancashire  district  to  the  Blackburn  standard  Li>U  vii 
upon  this  they  acted,  requiring  to  be  satisfied  that  the  prices  oftrt^i 
were  equal  to  the  Blackburn  list.  In  order  to  determine  this  qi]e>' 
tion,  it  was  of  course  necessary  to  examine  the  looms.  This  ^tati- 
of  things  introduced  a  new  feature  into  the  dispute,  nuneW,  thr 
appearance  of  the  Union,  as  it  were, as  a  principal  in  the  matter ;  as. 
inasmuch  as  the  difference  depended  upon  points  which  coold  vl.\ 
be  determined  by  inspection  of  the  looms,  it  prctcHcalhf  iuTolTed : 
claim  that  the  committee  or  secretary  of  the  Union,  or  aome  ^* 
appointed  by  them,  should  have  the  liberty  of  entering  the  mLb 
and  examining  the  looms.  This  position  of  affairs  was  the  gi^ 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  aettlement  of  a  really  ^f7 
trifling  dispute.  The  men  would  not  settle  except  through  1^ 
Union,  and  the  masters  would  not  deal  with  the  Union,  or  penoii  ;• 
secretary  to  enter  their  mills  to  examine  the  machinery. 

The  masters  alleged  that  two  of  the  points  in  difference  wen*. « 
estcdflish  the  right  of  the  paid  secretary  of  the  Union  to  enter  tkt' 
mills  at  his  pleasure,  and  to  annul  the  right  of  master  and  vm 
arrange  any  dispute,  substituting  the  secretary  as  the  only  mediui 
of  communication.  Mr.  Finder,  the  secretary  of  the  Union,  io  . 
letter,  which  will  be  afterwards  quoted  (see  page  459),  deiiie»  th 
first  of  these  allegations,  but  takes  no  notice  of  the  second.  Th 
allegation  that  a  claim  was  made  that  the  secretaiy  should  htT^ ' 
general  right  to  enter  any  mill  at  his  pleasure,  is  not  borne  oot  •; 
facts  but  in  this  particular  instance  no  doubt  the  claim  to  enter  lix 
mills  to  measure  the  beams  was  practically  made,  for  I  not  t«l} 
gather  that  fact  from  impartial  testimony,  but  find  it  confirmeii  ^ 
Mr.  Finder  himself,  in  a  placard  dated  the  24th  of  March,  and  per 
porting  to  be  signed  by  him  on  behalf  of  the  Fower-loom  We»vf> 
Association,  in  which  he  says, 

'*  It  is  true  I  have  waited  upon  masters  at  different  times  preTkc* 
to  the  strike,  and  requested  them,  on  bel^alf  of  the  hands,  to  pt^ 
according  to  the  Blackburn  standard  list  of  prices,  and  also  to  aH^ 
an  inspection  of  the  looms,  in  order  that  we  might  arrive  at  a  ecrrre 
report  of  the  real  difference  in  point  of  price,  and  to  give  satisfiicti*'- 
to  all  parties.  These  requests  they  positively  refused  to  concede,  hfi^^ 
the  present  strike." 

I  do  not  find,  except  in  one  case,  any  strong  efforts  made  at  this  tiit 
by  either  party,  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  they  had  got  into  '; 
eluding  it,  as  for  instance,  by  suggesting  that  the  looms  shooU  * 
measured  by  some  third  party.     That  such  an  effort  might  have  *»^ 
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ceeded,  without  any  sacrifice  of  principle,  is  proved  by  its  success  in 
the  case  before  alluded  to,  which  will  be  more  fully  noticed  hereailer. 

The  reason  of  this  probably  was  that  the  masters  did  not  then 
believe  they  were  offering  the  Blackburn  List  prices,  nor  profess  to 
do  so. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  strike  commenced ;  the  men  would 
only  approach  their  masters  through  the  Union  and  its  secretary 
the  principle  of  the  Union  was  to  obtain  the  standard  list  and 
nothing  less.  A  claim  of  the  standard  list  involved  an  inspection 
of  the  machinery :  the  masters  on  their  side  abided  by  their  own 
list,  and  declined  to  treat  with  the  secretary,  or  to  allow  him  to 
examine  their  looms ;  and  the  weavers  consequently  acted  on  their 
notices ;  and  the  hands  of  six  mills  went  out  on  the  17th  of  March, 
1859. 

The  number  of  hands  thus  throwing  themselves  out  of  employment 
appears,  by  the  balance-sheets  issued  by  the  Union,  showing  the 
numbers  they  were  pajing,  to  have  been  about  870  weavers,  6  over- 
lookers, 61  tenters  or  assistants,  and  6  warehouse  boys.  The 
numbers  returned  as  supported  by  the  Union  vary  slightly  from 
week  to  week,  and  the  above  are  the  largest  numbers  I  find  under 
each  class.  It  seems  at  first  surprising  that  the  weavers  should  have 
thus  thrown  themselves  out  of  employment  for  so  trifiing  a  dispute, 
and  it  would  be  so,  if  they  were  all  persons  of  mature  age,  but  the 
majority  of  them  are  youths  and  girls  from  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of 
ago  upwards,  the  age  when  they  are  most  open  to  hasty  impressions, 
and  least  ready  to  listen  to  the  teachings  of  experience.  The  superin- 
tending a  power-loom  is  an  easy  business,  and  a  youth  or  girl  of  fifteen 
is  equal  to  superintending  three  looms,  and  could  earn  from  I5s,  to 
17i.  a  week,  whilst  a  grown-up  man  could  not  undertake  more  than 
four,  on  which  he  would  need  an  assistant  called  a  tenter,  and  his  net 
wages,  after  paying  his  tenter,  would  be  about  £1  a  week.  When 
on  strike  the  weavers  were  allowed  by  the  Union,  at  first  6*.  a  week, 
which  was  afterwards  raised  to  7^.;  the  overlookers  the  same;  the 
warehouse  boys,  at  first  4i.,  afterwards  5s. ;  the  tenters,  at  first  d«., 
afterwards  Sjt.  6d. 

If  the  Padiham  masters  had  been  unsupported,  the  Union  would 
have  been  much  too  strong  for  them,  and  they  must  have  succumbed 
at  once;  but  they  stated  the  circumstances  of  the  dispute  to  the 
masters  of  the  neighbouring  district,  and  applied  to  them  for 
j^upport,  which  was  granted,  on  the  express  ground  that  the  dispute 
was  not  a  mere  question  of  wages,  but  one  of  dictation.  This  led 
to  the  formation  of  a  Masters*  Defence  Association,  by  whom  the 
Padiham  masters  were  supported  throughout  the  strike,  the  allowance 
Ijcing  at  the  rate  of  2s.  6d.  per  loom  per  week.  The  total  amount  so 
contributed  during  the  strike  was  between  £6000  and  £7000.  The 
following  circular  of  the  Masters'  Association,  though  dated  a  little 
after  the  time  I  am  now  speaking  of,  will  best  explain  the  aspect  in 
which  the  Padiham  strike  now  appeared  to  the  employers  of  labour 
in  the  neighbourhood  : — 
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*'  To  the  Master  Spinners  and  Manufacturers  of  ike  Ctmnif  «f 

Lancaster, 

'^  Gentlemen^ — ^In  the  opinioiL  of  xoanj  epiimers  and  inanA> 
turers,  it  is  considered  desirable  that  a  greater  unaDimity  skmi. 
exist  amongst  the  masters,  and  that  it  is  imp^ittiTe  samedetennbr. 
effort  should  now  be  made  to  cheek  the  scheraes  and  inteauofi?  a 
the  amalgamated  societies  of  the  0|)eratiTe8.  The  exteiu  to  whioi 
these  combinations  have  arrived,  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  knawL: 
but  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  be  acquainted  with  the  per£ecti*4 
in  which  they  exist,  and  the  immense  power  widi  ^rhicfa  tLr. 
demands  can  be  supported,  without  feeling  considerable  alam  at  tl> 
prospect  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  trade  muftt  be  earrifU « 
if  these  societies  are  permitted  to  continue  in  active  operation.  T* 
great  difficulty  in  inducing  the  masters  to  combine,  has  origiitt;r 
partly  from  a  feeling  that  combination  meaaB  an  interferexkoe  v  j 
that  law  which  alone  regulates  the  rate  ^f  wagea,  tIzl,  *  ^af-,  * 
and  Demand,'  and  partly  from  an  apathetic  feeling  that  becaiue  w 
individnally  are  not  inunediately  attacked,  they  ai^  in  no  daoet: 
This,  coupled  with  the  very  reverse  &eling  on  the  part  U  ^ 
operatives,  who  are  ever  ready  to  combine  to  enforce  au  iUegiusu't 
advance  of  wages,  clearly  accounts  for  the  force  with  which  ;ii.  * 
demands  are  supported,  and  also  for  the  utter  want  of  imioK  / 
conimanity  of  feeling  amongst  the  masters. 

'*  We  are  perfectly  satici£ed  that  any  eflbrt,  however 
supported  it  might  be,  to  regulate  the  rate  of  wages,  or  ta 
any  uniform  rate  or  standard,  would  prove  fruitless,  if  not 
injurious  to  the  masters  themselves.     We  believe  that  this  ^i 
must  be  left  to  e&ch  master  and  ea<^  •operative  lor  arraageaieDt.  c 
that  the  state  of  the  labour  market,  coupled  with    tiw   farar 
eutMunstances  of  locality,  <|ttality  of  machinery  and  materiak. » 
the  capabilities  of  the  operative,  will,  and  indeed  ought  to  settk  '» 
amount.     With  these  views  we  need  hardly  state  ttiat  the  Asix» 
tion  oi  Masters  which  is  now  proposed  to  be  estabiisfacwl.  witi  9 
deal  with,  or  have  power  to  entertain  any  question  of  waives;  kmt  v. 
endeavour  solely  to  counteract  the  combinations  and  actions  «tf 
Operatives'  Associations,  by  affording  pecuniary  ■nnintaiM^ci  m  e««r 
master  whose  hands  may  l^ve  him  at  tlie  suggestion  of  any  mc*  ' 
or  be  supported  by  such  society.    In  justification  of  this  |Mropo«aoi 
we  will  detail  the  position  in  which  the  cotton  trade  of  Emm  Ij^ 
oashire  now  stands. 

*'  Within  the  last  twelve  monies  there  kat  been  estaUislie^i  a 
called  '  The  East  Lancashire  Amalgaonted  Pover-LooM  Wi 
Association,'   numbering  about    12^)00  members,  raeid^t  ia  *-* 
Tarious  towns  and  districts  in  the  eastern  portions  of  tlie 
The  head  or  executive  committee  holds  oooncil  at  Bottm.  1 
assisted  bya  permanently  engaged  and  paid  secretaiy,  and  by 
executive  or  local  committees.       Its    objects     (openly 
are: — 
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"First, — Irrespective  of  any  difierenco  in  the  quality  of  machinery, 
materials,  or  laboor,  and  without  reference  to  the  disadvantages  of 
locality,  or  the  cost  of  production,  to  enforce  the  payment  of  one 
uniform  rate  of  wages,  or,  as  they  term  it,  '  The  Standard  List.' 

"  Secondly, — To  establish  the  right  of  their  paid  secretary  for 
the  time  being,  to  enter  any  mill  at  his  pleasure,  and  to  examine  the 
machinery  ;  and 

"  Thirdly, — To  annul  the  right  of  master  and  man  to  settle  and  ar- 
range any  dispute  or  misunderstanding  that  may  arise,  substituting 
a  Mr.  Finder  (their  present  paid  secretary)  as  liie  only  medium  of 
communication  between  the  employer  and  employed. 

^  To  carry  these  ol^ects  into  ^ect,  Padiham  is  the  first  place 
selected  for  the  operations  of  this  newly  organized  association,  and 
other  towns  are  to  follow. 

*'  Accordingly,  a  portion  of  the  Padiham  operatives,  at  the  dictation 
of  this  executive  and  paid  secretary,  made  demands  on  their  masters 
in  entire  accord  with  ihe  three  foregoing  ol^ects  of  their  association: 
viz.,  First, — ^A  rate  of  wages  equal  to  the  Standard  List;  Secondly, 
— The  right  of  this  Mr.  Pinder  to  enter  all  mills,  measure  emery 
l>eam8,  and  count  wheels,  with  the  further  right  to  order  such 
alterations  as  he  might  deem  necessary  ;  and  Thirdly, — A  meeting 
between  the  masters  and  Mr.  Pinder,  to  arrange  the  amount  to  be 
paid  on  each  kind  of  cloth. 

'*  The  masters  indignantly  refused  to  submit  to  such  humiliating 
conditions  ;  they  positively  refused  to  recognise  Mr.  Pinder;  but 
expressed  their  willingness  to  meet  their  own  hands  and  arrange 
the  amount  of  the  advance.  Each  master  offered  an  advance,  in 
some  cases  more  than  the  Standard  List,  in  others  equal  to  it,  and  in 
none  more  than  a  farthing  per  piece  below  it.  Yet  because  they 
refused  to  recognise  Mr.  Pinder  or  the  Association,  the  hands  struck 
work  on  the  17th  of  March  last,  and,  with  few  excepttons,  now 
remain  out  on  strike.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  the  question  in 
dispute  is  not  a  question  of  wages  but  of  dictation.     The  only  body 

of  hands  who  have  gone  in  are  Messrs.  H a&d  I 's,  and 

they  have  resumed  work  at  the  prices  ofiered  befOTO  the  strike. 

"  To  support  the  strike,  contributions  are  levied  on  the  operatives 
of  various  towns  in  East  Lancashire,  and  the  fc^lowing  list  furnishes 
the  names  of  those  towns  and  the  amounts  received  from  them  in  aid 
of  the  strike  >— 

«23rd  Mat,  1859. 

"Blackburn £76    5     7 

Darwen 40    0    0 

Frastcm 87    0    0 

Aocringtcm 34    0    04 

Church 30    O    0 

Padiham  and  Sabden    .         .         .        .     28     1   lOJ 

Harwood 25     0    o| 

Clitheroe 26    0    O 

Boltem 14    0    0 
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"  Enfield 
Chorley 
Burnley 
Leigh . 
Tyldesley 
Barrowford 
Haslingdcn 
Bamsbottom 
Colne  . 


"  Cash  in  hand 


£13    0  0 

9  10  0 

9    0  0 

7     7  0 

1  17  0 
4  0  0 
3  3  9 
3     1  O 

2  15  11| 
62     7  9g 


'^  Thus  giving  a  total  income  of  £425     9     Oj  for  ome  w^  i 

"And  we  may  add   that   these   contributions  are  increas^in^  i 
amount. 

"  In   order  to  enable  the  masters  to  resist  the  dictation  of  •  • 
society,  or  any  other  society  of  operatives,  it  is  now  pn>po?«»x: 
establish  an  Association  of  Masters  to  be  called  *  The  LAocafh  - 
Master  Spinners  and  Manufacturers'  Defence  Society;*  the  obje«i 
which  shall  be  to  afford  pecuniary  assistance  to  any  member  ^^ 
may  be  assailed  by  the  above,  or  any  other  society  of  operatir- 
Already  the  following  towns  have  agreed  to  support  the  Pat:'  -i 
masters: — Burnley,   Preston,  Clitheroe,   Harwood,  Colne,    SaS. 
and  Marsden  ;  and  we  trust  that  the  masters  in  your  town  are  wl..  , 
to  unite  and  make  common  cause  for  the  protection  of  the  tr 
under  the  above  circumstances. 

"  We  are,  yours  obediently, 

"  SuTCLiFFE  and  Handslet, 

'*  Secretaries  on  behalf  of  the  Burnley  jissociat^  • 
<'  BuaNLET,  Aih  June,  1859." 

I  also  insert,  at  some  risk  of  repetition,  the  following  letter  r  •=.- 
nating  from  the  same  Association,  which  appeared  in  the  Tiwrnr*  i 
a  still  later  date,  for  the  sake  of  introducing  the  reply  to  is.  ' 
forth  by  the  Weavers'  Association: — 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Times. 

"  Sin, — ^If  it  will  afford  consolation  to  Messrs.  Trollope  and  > 
we  can  assure  them  they  are  not  by  any  means  peculiar  in  *: 
present  position  with  their  hands. 

"  The  cotton  manufacturers  of  the  village  of  Padiham,  about  ?i- 
miles  from  Burnley,  have  withstood  the  strike  of  their 
members  of  the  East  Lancashire  Weavers'  Association,  for 
one  weeks;  and  at  the  present  moment  there  is  no  more  appc«rm 
of  a   settlement  than  within   a  week   of  its  commenceinent,  s. 
upwards  of  2000  looms  are  still  standing. 

^'  The  attitude  assumed,  and  the  claims  made  by  these  orcmci* 
unions  of  operatives,  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  requirp  tile  v  - 
serious    attention    of  the    public ;    for,    while   former    ttrikf^ 
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this  district  have  been  restricted  to  the  question  of  wages,  the 
operatives  through  these  unipns  now  seek  to  impose  on  the  masters 
terms  as  to  the  management  of  their  mills  and  trade  of  the  most 
tyrannical  character;  and  it  is  really  becoming  a  question  whether 
the  important  trade  of  this  district  can  be  carried  on. 

**  As  this  subject  is  now  engrossing  much  attention,  perhaps  you 
would  kindly  permit  us  to  explain  the  state  of  things  existing  here, 
unparalleled,  we  venture  to  say,  on  any  former  occasion. 

*'  The  above  Association,  but  recently  established,  now  numbers 
more  than  22,000  members,  all  of  whom  contribute  to  one  common 
fund.  It  has  its  head  executive,  and  also  its  local  executives,  .and  a 
permanently  engaged  and  paid  secretary,  and  by  unity  of  action  and 
the  concentration  of  its  power  on  individuals,  seeks  to  crush  by 
brute  force  the  capital  and  intelligence  of  East  Lancashire. 

'*  The  objects  of  the  association,  as  openly  avowed  by  its  paid 
advocates,  are : — 

"  1.  Irrespective  of  any  difference  in  the  quality  of  machinery, 
materials,  or  labour,  and  without  reference  to  the  disadvantages  of 
locality,  or  the  cost  of  production,  to  enforce  the  payment  throughout 
East  Lancashire  of  one  uniform  rate  of  wage,  or,  as  they  term  it, 
'  The  Standard  List.' 

*'  2.  To  establish  the  right  of  their  secretary  to  enter  any  mill  at 
his  pleasure,  to  examine  the  machinery;  and 

"  3.  To  annul  the  right  of  master  and  man  to  settle  or  arrange 
any  dispute,  substituting  the  secretary  as  the  only  medium  of  com- 
munication, and  who  shall  have  the  power  to  determine  whether  the 
hands  remain  at  work  or  strike. 

*^  To  carry  these  objects  into  effect,  it  was  arranged  to  attack  the 
Padiham  masters  first,  as  they  were  thought  the  weakest,  and 
accordingly  a  number  of  the  unionists  made  claims  in  accordance 
with  the  foregoing  objects.  The  masters,  to  avoid  the  evils  invari- 
ably attendant  on  strikes,  offered  advances,  in  some  cases  more  than 
the  list,  in  others  slightly  under,  the  average  being  barely  one 
farthing  per  piece  below,  and  involving  at  the  utmost  2d.  to  3^.  out  of 
a  wage  of  16#.  to  ISs,  a  week;  they,  however,  steadfastly  refused  to 
recognise  either  the  Union  or  its  secretary,  and  on  this  account  the 
hands  struck  work  on  the  17th  of  March  last,  the  willing  strikers 
forcing  the  unwilling  to  do  the  same. 

^*  The  full  machinery  of  the  Union  was  then  put  in  operation,  and 
forced  contributions  have  since,  from  week  to  week,  been  levied  on 
the  operatives  in  a^j^cent  towns,  to  the  extent  of  about  £400  a  week ; 
this  sum  is  nearly  all  absorbed  by  the  payment  of  7s.  a  week  to  each 
weaver — of  some  £25  among  116  distressed  families,  while  the 
collectors,  paid  advocates,  and  executives  appropriate  to  themselves 
nearly  £50  a  week. 

*'  If  any  persons,  no  matter  how  substantial  the  reason,  refuee  to 
pay  the  levy,  they  are  denounced  in  opprobrious  terms  in  the  printed ' 
balance-sheet.      If  a  shopkeeper  declines  to  contribute,  exclusive 
dealing  is  resorted  to.     If  a  newspaper  ventures  to  hint  at  the  i*ash- 
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ness  of  the  leaders  of  this  strike,  the  paper  is  at  oaee  coo^n  ^i 
and  the  people  t<^d  not  to  read  it.  If  a  hand  starring  on  7i.  %  y^A 
ventures  to  return  to  work,  he  is  surrounded  by  a  dense  mofc.  i:i 
forced  to  remain  idle.  If  any  doubt  the  honesty  of  the  exenr 
and  claim  to  hare  it  shown  how  the  £5000  to  £6000  tber b.^ 
received  has  been  expended,  they  are  denounced  as  toob  irf  i- 
master;  and  the  public  mind,  now  vitiated  and  demoralised^  i*  ti^  / 
fed  by  these  paid  advocates  (some  of  them  men  of  wuri"^ 
character)  with  the  most  gross  and  wicked  fal8eh<K>dB. 

*'  Against  this  united  attack,  the  Padiham  masters  could  not  ki^- 
made  head;  they  must  have  succumbed;  but  fortunately  the  eu^T'^'' 
of  other  towns,  seeing  the  danger  was  common  to  all,  cane  to  tbr ' 
assistance,  and  are  detennined  to  stand  by  them  until  thedsBrr.< 
past. 

^'  It  is  evident  to  all  who  are  watching  the  leaders  of  tki«  «:*  > 
that  their  efforts  are  being  directed  more  to  the  subjugation  (A  ^ 
master  than  to  an  advance  of  wages  for  the  hands;  they  kno*  '^ 
the  latter  will  speedily  follow  the  former;  and  the  masten  are  *  ^ 
notwithstanding  the  many  jealousies  existing  among  them,  bee  i-: 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  a  general  combination  for  the  pan*"* 
of  defence. 

'*  This  strike  is  only  in  its  infimcy ;  we  shall  see  it  sfH^adgre'is.' 
but  surely,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  eounty,  and  a  stroggli'  * '  • 
fearful  character  between  capital  and  labour  is  imminent,  uni*-^*  * 
trade  here,  following  the  example  set  them  in  London,  will  unite . 
say, — 'Trades'  unions,  whether  among  spinners  or  weaver?,  ^'  ' 
illegitimate  interference  with  the  value  of  labour  and  the  ii»'v> 
ment  of  trade,  shall  not  exist,  and  until  they  are  abandoned  w^  ■ 
dose  our  works.' 

"  We  are,  Sir,  your  obedient  servants, 

"The  Coxmittee  of  the  Lancashire  Mi-i^ 
Spinners  and  MANUFAcrrRERs'  Du^^' 
Society. 

*'  BUBKLBT,  Au^fuat  8." 

To  this  letter  the  following  reply  appeared  : — 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Times. 

"  Sir, — ^A  letter  having  appeared  in  the   Times  on  the  Pat-' 
strike,  which    has   emanated  from  the  Committee  of  the  lh> 
Spinners  and  Manu&cturers'  Defence  Society,  I  feel  Riysdf  <^  * 
upon  to  give  a  true  history  of  the  details  of  t^  present  stritt 
its  origin  and  cause,  and  the  real  position  it  now  holds.    Prv^--' 
to  doing  this,  I  will  just  take  a  ghmce  at  a  few  remarkf  made  t*^  ' 
writer  of  the  said  article,  which  may  tend  to  show  to  the  paUn 
objects  the  writer  had  in  view, 

"  It  is  said  that  the  present  strike  is  ^  not  one  of  wafcok  ^*^ 
dictation  ;  that  the  operatives  seek  to  impoee  on  the  muten  vv 
as  to  the  management  of  their  mills  and  trade  of  the  most  tw''^'^ 
charac  .or ;  also  to  establish  the  right  of  their  paid  aecfPlwy  ^  ^^^' 
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any  mill  At  his  pleasure,  to  examine  machinery,  and  mj  what  shall 
be  done  bj  the  master  and  hands  in  his  employ.'  These  and  other 
assertions  are  made,  which,  if  not  corrected,  must  have  a  tendency 
to  lead  the  public  mind  astray.  The  remarks  which  I  am  about  to 
make  shall  be  grounded  upon  facts,  and  God  forbid  that  I  should  in 
the  least  even  attempt  to  exaggerate  or  misconstrue  one  single 
fact,  either  for  the  operatives  or  against  them. 

"  Previous  to  any  dissatisfiiction  among  the  weavers  whidi  led  to 
this  strike,  they  were  not  joined  with  any  trades'  union,  they  had 
no  dealings,  part,  or  lot,  with  any  paid  secretary.  The  whole  of 
the  masters  were  paying  nearly  one  uniform  rate  of  wages.    At  that 

time,    Messrs.  and  Brothers    {the    oldest  estMished  firm 

in  the  town)  made  a  reduction  of  Id.  per  cHt,  which  in    some 
instances  was  more  than  10  per  cent.    A  few  weeks  after,  another 
firm  followed  the  example.     The  other  masters  then  began  to  ex- 
press that  they  would  be  compelled  to  do  the  same,  or  they  could 
not  compete  with  them  in  the  same  market.    It  was  then  that  the 
operatives  of  these  two  mills  put  their  heads  together  to  devise  some 
plan  to  arrest  the  progress  of  this  serious  evil.    At  that  time  the 
Weavers'  Association  was  in  existence,  but  not  under  the  same  name 
nor  to  the  same  extent  as  at  present.    It  was  this  reduction  that 
caused  the  operatives  of  Padiham  to  form  a  Uni<m.     They  got  up 
meetings,  and  got  some  from  each  mill  to  form  a  committee,  who 
agreed  to  agitate  the  town,  and  induce  the  operatives  of  Padiham  to 
join  themselves  as  a  branch  of  the  Weavers'  Association.    Wi^  this 
plan  they  succeeded,  and  nearly  all  the  weavers,  &c^  in  the  town 
became  members  of  the  Union.     The  operatives  then  waited  upon 
their  employers,  time  af^r  time,  and  requested  them  not  to  carry 
out  this  reduction.     Failing  in  this,  they  then  solicited  them  to 
reduce  only  one  halfpenny  instead  of  a  penny  per  cut,  but  this 
request  the  employers  sternly  refused  to  listen  to.     The  committee 
of  the   Amalgamated  Weavers'  Association  then   interfered,   and 
kindly  solicited  the  employers  to  comply  with  the  request  of  their 
workpeople,  and  thus  avoid  the  evils  of  a  strike.     But  all  was  of  no 
avail,  and  the  members  of  the  Union  at  once  declared  that  as  Padi- 
ham prices  generally  were  far  below  the  standard  list  of  Blackburn, 
Accrington,   Darwen,   and  surrounding   towns,    a    general  appeal 
should  be  made  to  the  masters  by  the  general  secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  request  them  to  pay  according  to  the  said  list.     This 
was  done,  and  the  result  was  that  at  some  of  the  mills  he  was 
threatened  to  be  thrown  into  the  river ;  at  others  they  said  they 
would  sooner  break  up  their  locmis  for  old  iron  than  give  one  far- 
thing of  an  advance. 

**  ilad  the  masters  at  that  time  been  desirous  of  amicably  settling 
the  grievance,  it  might  have  been  done  without  so  much  quibbling ; 
but,  alas !  they  were  stupid,  and  at  a  meeting  of  their  own  deter- 
mined  not  to  comply  with  the  reasonable  request  of  their  operatives, 
believing  at  the  time  that  the  Union  vras  too  weak  to  support  them 
in  caae  of  a  strike.    Again  the  employers  were  waited  upon,  and  all 
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peaceable  means  tried  that  could  possibly  be  imagined,  but  pr 
fruitless.     The  operatives  were  then   ordered  to  tender  in  lys 
notices  to  their  respective  employers,  who  met  them  with  ttcoro  sii 
contempt,  until  within  three  days  of  their  expiration.    Then  tv; 
began  to  see  the  folly  of  their  conduct,  and  that  a  strike  wt  -■ 
evidently  be  the  result.     They  then  agreed  to  give  an  adra^o*, 
and  pay  one  uniform  rate  of  wages — viz.,  2J  per  cent,  beioa  *L 
standard  list,  and  called  a  meeting  of  the  operatives  in  the  A&^b'ij 
Room,  Padiham,  and  made  known  their  intentions,  as  you  will  rci 
from  the  Blackburn  Weekly  Times  for  March  the  19th.  Thisofi^nt' 
operatives  rejected,  and  why  ?     Because  they  were  irritated  hv  r> 
indignant  and  contemptible  treatment  they  had  previousij  recvivcii 
On  former  occasions,  when  they  had  no  Union  to  protect  them,  th*; 
would  have  gladly  accepted  such  an  offer,  but  now  thej  were  o-- 
nected  with  the  Union,  and  its  members  had  promised  their  sup'" 
until  they  obtained  the  list  prices.     Under  these  circumstaiKe', th- 
struck  work,  and  have  now  been  out  twenty-one  weeks,  ami  * 
masters  are  still  holding  out  the  same  offer  as  they  mailo  at  r^ 
They  say  they  have  not  altered  their  position.    How,  then,  rau ' 
have  the  audacity  to  assert  that  this  strike  does  not  involve  a  ■  ^ 
tion  of  wages,  but  one  of  dictation  ?    There  is  no  dictation  cousr  - 
with  it.     Let  them  give  the  standard  list  prices,  and  the  striki^  > .' 
an  end.     They  say  ^  The  operatives  seek  to  enforce  a  chum  *  * 
their  paid  secretary  shall  enter  any  mill  he  chooses,  and  .«hal  : 
tate  to  the  masters  what  shall  be  done  and  what  must  not  be  tl<> 
and  ^ the  operatives  have  not  the  power  to  settle.'     I  emphari.. 
declare  these  statements  to  be  false.     I  do  not  want  to  enter ;: 
mills,  and  will  not  go  near  them,  unless  requested  by  the  ma^'^ 
We  did  not  attack  the  Padiham  masters  because  they  were  thou<:l: ' 
weakest,  but  because  of  their  uncalled-for  reduction  and  tbt> 
prices.     It  was  this  that  awakened  the  operatives  of  PiadihaiD ' 
sense  of  their  duty  and  their  interests,  and  caused  them  to  n 
in  one  strong  body  to  resist  the  imposing  and  unprincipled  bar 
their  employers. 

*^  In  conclusion,  I  say,  our  claims  are  no  more  than  the  Black 
standard  prices,  as  paid  in  the  surrounding  towns.     Let  tbei^e  y* ' 
be  given,  and  the  strike  is  ended,  and  Padiham*s  sons  and  daofii' ' 
of  toil  will  again  be  thriving  and  prosperous.     Hoping  that  (i  ^ 
not  far  distant, 

"  I  am.  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

"Abraham  PiWdeb, 
'*  Secretary  to  the  East  Lancashire  AssociaiK** 

"  Darweh,  Aufftut  14. •• 

The  Padiham  dispute,  though  really  depending  upon  the  ^:: 
matter  I  have  stated,  was  somewhat  complicated  by  the  intrnia* 
of  other  grievances.     One  of  these  was  the  irregularity  of  the  (C  ' 
beams,  owing  to  their  being  worn  ;  one  of  the  demands  of  the  "^ 
when   out  on    strike  being  that  the  emery  beams  should  ^ 
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adjusted  to  one  size  before  thej  would  return  to  their  work.  In 
reply  to  this,  the  masters  offered  to  have  them  rectified  by  degrees — 
a  few  at  a  time — ^but  that  would  not  satisfy  the  operatives. 

Another  grievance  was  the  practice  of  making  the  weavers  pay 
for  what  is  called  gold  bobbin,  which  is  used  for  heading  the  pieces 
of  cloth.  In  order  to  ensure  that  this  expensive  material  is  not 
wasted,  it  is  the  practice  of  the  employer,  in  other  places  as  well  a^ 
in  Padiham,  to  make  the  weaver  pay  for  it,  but  to  allow  him  so 
much  per  piece  extra  in  return.  A  gold  bobbin  costs  Z\d,^  and  if 
fairly  used  would  head  seven  pieces  of  cloth,  and  the  allowance  of 
a  halfpenny  extra  was  made  for  the  cloth  so  headed.  This  was, 
however,  considered  a  piece  of  tyranny  ;  and  I  find,  at  a  meeting  of 
weavers  at  Accrington,  held  in  support  of  the  strike,  on  the  30th  of 
March,  that  the  proposal  was  put,  at  the  instance  of  a  weaver,  that 
the  gold  bobbin  question  should  not  be  considered  a  part  of  the  dis- 
pute, but  was  negatived  by  a  large  majority.*  I  find  in  another 
place  the  accusation  that  the  weavers  were  forced  to  pay  for  the 
gold  bobbin  in  advance^  which  was  certainly  unnecessary;  but  the 
masters,  or  those  of  them  who  followed  such  a  practice,  appear  to 
have  offered  to  make  an  alteration  in  that  respect. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space,  and  would  throw  little  addi- 
tional light  on  the  subject,  to  attempt  to  recount  all  the  incidents 
that  occurred  during  the  six  months'  duration  of  the  strike.  There 
were  none  that  made  any  material  change  in  the  position  of  the  con- 
tending parties. 

The  weavers  continued  to  be  supported  by  the  Union,  who  had 
at  their  disposal  funds  rather  on  the  increase  than  otherwise;  the 
collection  the  week  before  the  conclusion  of  the  strike  being  the 
largest  weekly  collection  during  the  whole  period. 

The  town  of  Padiham  was  plentifully  posted  with  placards 
emanating  from  the  contending  parties,  and  the  newspapers  circu- 
lated in  the  manufacturing  districts  contained  weekly  columns 
devoted  to  accounts  of  the  meetings  of  delegates,  and  a  weekly 
statement  of  receipts  and  expenses,  called  a  balance-iheety  was  pub- 
lished by  the  executive  committee. 

A  great  number  of  the  handbills,  and  much  of  the  discussion  in 
the  newspapers  and  at  meetings,  turned  upon  the  circumstance,  that 

one  of  the  employers,  Mr.  H ,  who  was  originally  a  party  to  the 

dispute,  had  settled  with  his  men,  who  had  accepted  his  list  of 

prices.     It  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  H ,  any  more  than  the 

other  employers,  submitted  to  have  his  machinery  inspected  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Union  ;  but  his  looms  were  measured  by  his  own 
hands,  and  the  measurements  taken  to  the  secretary  of  the  weavers, 
who  found  them  equal  to  the  Blackburn  standard  list.  I  am 
informed  that  much  of  the  doubt  that  rested  on  the  result  of  the 
comparison  of  the  prices  offered  by  the  Padiham  masters  with 
those  in  the  Blackburn  list,  arose  from  the  looms  used  in  Padiham 

*  See  Blaekbwm  Weekly  Timet,  April  2, 1859. 
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being  of  intennediate  sizes,  irhiofa,  aooording  to  the  diredioiifl 
appended  to  the  Blackburn  list,  entitled  them  to  an  allowanoc,  and 

that  Mr.  H ,  or  some  person   in  his  employment,  was  acnte 

enough  to  see  and  avail  himself  of  this  advantage,  which  the  other 
masters  were  not.  I  am  inclined  to  attach  some  weight  to  this 
explanation,  from  the  circumstance  that  otherwise  it  is  impossible 
to  account  for  the  prices  ofiered  by  the  masters,  as  being  2^  per 
cent,  below  the  list,  being  ultimately  found  to  be  substantially  equal 
to  it.  It  certainly  appears  very  strange  that  the  employers  should 
be  themselves  unable  to  calculate  their  own  prices  with  reference  to 
the  standard  list,  but  such  certainly  seems  to  have  been  the  case. 
In  a  placard  put  forth  by  the  operatives'  association,  dated  the 

17th  of  March,  I  find  this  statement  with  reference  to  Mr,  H ^'s 

hands  ?— 

..."  We  beg  to  say,  in  justice  to  ourselves  and  the  pnblie  gene- 

rally,  that  the  dispute  on  the  w^es  question  between  Mr.  H and 

his  hands  has  been  amicably  settled  between  themselves,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  concerned  ;  and  if  any  master  or  masters  are  prepared 
to  make  the  same  ofier  as  he  has  done,  namely y  io  pay  equal  to  ike 
Blackburn  standard  lisiy  and  io  adjust  their  emery  beams  to  one  certain 
point,  they  have  the  same  privilege,  with  this  understanding,  that  as 
there  are  certain  grievances,  which  they  consider  as  such  to  be  unjust^ 
namely,  being  compelled  to  pay  for  picking  the  healds,  having  to 
pay  for  gold  bobbins,  and  other  things  which  are  best  known  be- 
tween the  hands  and  the  masters  themselves  ;  and  if  the  masters  are 
prepared  to  adjust  these  difierenoes  to  the  satis&ction  of  their  hands, 
they  are  quite  at  liberty  to  do  so  with  their  own  hands  at  the 
earliest  opportunity. 

"  I  remain  yours, 
"  On  behalf  of  the  Padiham  Weavers'  Association, 

"  Abraham  Pixder." 

In  reply  to  this,  the  employers  stated  in  another  placard  : — 

"  We  beg  to  say  that  we  all  agreed  to  pay  one  prioe,  Mr.  H  ■ 
included,  and  posted  notices  in  our  respective  mills  to  that  efiect  on 
Tuesday  last;  all  these  prices  were  submitted  to  each  other,  the 
calculations  being  based  on  a  given  sise  of  emery  beam,  in  ord^-  that 
all  might  arrive  at  one  uniform  oflfer. 

"  By  what  process  of  reasoning  the  conclusion  is  arrived  at  that 

Mr.  H 's  prices  are  equal  to  the  Blackburn  standard  list,  and 

ours  are  not,  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  ascertain. 

"  Respecting  the  grievances  spoken  of  in  the  placard,  viz.,  picking 
healds  and  gold  bobbins:  this  is  the  first  time  we  have  had  Miy  inti- 
mation that  these  were  grievances.  As  to  the  picking  of  healds,  this 
is  no  benefit  to  the  master  at  all,  but  saves  the  weavers  the  trouble 
of  picking  them,  and  if  they  prefix  doing  the  work  themselves  to 
paying  spme  other  person,  they  are  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

"  With  respect  to  the  next  grievance,  it  would  appear  from  the 
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placard  issued,  that  the  openitiyes  had  to  pay  for  ^be  gold  hobbins, 
without  receiving  an  equivalent,  but  such  is  not  the  fact.  Wh^i 
we  make  a  cloth  headed  with  gold,  we  pay  the  weavers  as  much 
extra  per  piece  as  it  costs  them  in  gold  ;  indeed,  in  some  instances, 
it  is  a  saving  to  the  operative,  encourages  habits  of  economy,  re- 
moves much  unpleasantness,  and,  on  the  whole,  gives  general 
aatis&ction." 

It  is  clear  that,  afler  these  publications,  the  struggle  could  only 

have  continued  by  both  parties  being  to  blame.     What  Mr.  H 

could  do  without  sacrifice  i^  dignity  or  independence,  the  other 
employers  might  have  done  too,  if  they  had  beea  actuated  by  &e 
same  spirit  of  conciliation  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  managers 
of  the  Union  had  had  any  sincere  desire  to  terminate  ilie  struggle, 
they  could  not  fail  to  have  been  put  upon  inquuies,  the  result  of 
which  would  have  been  the  same  as  those  instituted  by  other  parties 
six  months  afterwards,  niynely,  to  show  that  the  prices  offisred  were 
substantially  equal  to  the  Blackburn  list. 

It  is  true,  as  I  am  informed,  that  the  masters  did,  at  a  later  period, 
offer  to  allow  their  beams  to  be  measured  by  a  disinterested  third 
party,  but  now  would  have  been  the  time  to  have  made  that  oSbr 
before  the  breach  was  widened ;  and  the  operatives,  on  their  side, 
might  have  made  a  similar  suggestion;  or  if  there  were  none  among 
the  hands  of  each  mill  who  were  competent  to  the  task,  they  might 
have  suggested  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  take  assistants ;  but 
unfortunately,  it  took  six  months  to  bring  both  parties  to  this  simple 
common-sense  expedient  for  getting  out  of  the  difficulty  they  had  got 
into.  Doubtless,  some  part  of  this  is  to  be  explained  by  the  want  of 
a  personal  good  understanding  between  the  masters  and  their  hands, 

a  particular  in  whidi  Mr.  H had,  doubtless,  Bome  advantage 

over  his  neighbours. 

Similar  views  to  those  I  have  just  expressed  were,  apparently, 
held  by  persons  in  Padiham  whose  position  enabled  them  to  see,  and 
whose  good  sense  induced  them  to  deplore,  what  was  going  on ; 
which  led  to  five  respectable  tradesmen  in  the  town  forming  them- 
selves into  a  committee  of  conciliation.  Two  of  these  gentlemen  I 
have  been  in  personal  communication  widi,  and  can  testify  to  their 
having  the  qualifications  of  a  technical  knowledge,  good  judgment, 
and  disinterestedness,  to  fit  them  for  dealing  satisfibctorily  vnth  the 
dispute,  if  the  parties  in  difference  had  been  wise  enough  to  accept 
of  their  mediation. 

One  of  these  gentlemen  has  furnished  me  with  the  following 
statement  of  what  was  done  by  this  committee  : — 

**  We  visited  one  firm,  measured  the  beams,  counted  the  wheels, 
and  wrought  out  some  of  the  sorts ;  and  taking  the  emery  beams  at 
the  measurement  as  we  found  them,  the  prices  came  out  very  nearly; 


*  I  pitsume  this  refers  to  the  comrntttee  and  secretary  of  tiie  Padiham 

district.  ^ 
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bat  the  reason  we  could  not  effect  a  settlement,  was,  we  fonnd  tfau  ie 
committee  and  secretary  of  the  operatives*  could  do  nothing  ^c 
what  was  sanctioned  by  the  executive,  and  urged  as  a  reason  tin- 
the  operatives  on  strike  were  receiving  7«.  per  week  each  on  tlr 
understanding  that  they  would  adhere  to  the  decision  of  tfaeei«f> 
tive ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  masters  were  bound  by  the  rak^ 
of  their  association  to  make  arrangements  with  neither  the  eier> 
tive,  the  committee,  nor  any  intermediale  party,  but  solel j  with  tkb 
own  hands.  The  committee  found  also  that  a  great  deal  of  jeakc^y 
existed,  both  on  the  part  of  the  operatives  and  the  masters,  and  th' 
the  mediation  committee  were  watched  very  narrowly,  afrudoTio; 
leaning  towards  the  one  side  more  than  the  other.  From  then  cir- 
cumstances, the  mediation  committee  could  do  no  good,  and  g»ve  s; 
their  task  in  despair." 

From  the  other  of  these  gentlemen  I  learn  that  when  they  d> 
a  meeting  of  the  operatives  lately  working  for  the  muter  vb-v 
looms  they  had  measured,  one  of  the  operatives'  committee.  9' 
belonging  to  that  mill,  entered  the  room,  and  caUed  for  a  shov  - 
hands  of  those  who  were  prepared  "to  support  ike  aenti^^ 
when  all  the  hands  were  held  up  ;  and  he  then  called  upon  (^'^ 
who  meant  to  support  the  Executive  to  follow  him,  and,  leariiic  *> 
room,  was  followed  by  the  whole  meeting.  In  this  case,  theiHc^ 
as  the  master  had  allowed  his  looms  to  be  examined,  the  tttrb.' 
at  mediation  seems  to  have  failed  from  the  fault  of  the  (na- 
tives. 

Another  of  the  mediation  committee,  whom  I  have  not  w 
sonally  seen,  gives  the  history  of  an  attempt  to  settle  the  smk'-i 
another  of  the  mills,  in  a  placard  signed  with  his  own  name«  (^^  '^ 
failure  of  which  the  masters  in  question  certainly  seem  to  be  r^}^*^* 
sible,  as  the  following  extract  will  show. 

^^  I  went  to  the  executive  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  1  f^^  • 
on  questioning  the  first  deputation  in  the  presence  of  the  exerc^-^' 
that  the  Grove  masters  had  promised  to  make  all  their  other  M'"* 
equal  to  Graham's  looms,  and  the  hands  were  satisfied  witk  >• 
prices  ofiered  for  the  sorts  woven  on  those  looms,  but  th&!  '^ 
masters  would  not  make  a  settlement  with  any  conmiittee :  «^  '^ 
executive  said  they  did  not  care  for  that,  if  they  would  ooh  if  ^ 
the  prices, — ^that  was  all  that  was  wanted ;  so  they  dmrf^  - 
Grove  weavers  to  have  a  shop  meeting,  and  send  a  deputatioi  ^ ' 
themselves  to  see  if  they  would  give  the  price  which  the  * " 
deputation  had  said  was  offered.  Now  does  this  look  like  dira-  ' 
to  the  masters  ? 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Grove  weavers  at  the  Dun  Hone  la- 
Monday  forenoon,  a  deputation  was  elected  from  among  thefflsc''" 
and  I  stated  to  that  meeting  that  another  shopkeeper  and  ay 
had  been  to  the  Grove,  to  see  if  they  could  receive  a  depno^' 
their  own  hands,  and  make  a  settlement  with  them  ;  and  1  ti*k  - 
weavers  that  the  reason  we  had  been  before  them  was  becso*^  * 
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had  heard  that  two  of  the  mannfacturers  had  said  that  they  could 
not  receive  a  deputation  nor  make  a  settlement  ;  if  thej  did,  they 
would  be  breaking  the  bond,  for  they  were  aU  in  one  bond  not 
to  settle  with  any  deputation,  but  to  settle  with  their  hands  indi- 
vidually ;  and  one  of  the  manufacturers  said,  that  if  the  Grove 
masters  broke  the  bond,  he  would  send  for  Finder  on  to  his  own 
premises,  and  settle  with  him  at  once.  Now  I  think  I  can  prove 
this  statement. 

"  When  Thomas  H and  myself  went  to  the  Grove  mas- 
ters they  said  they  were  willing  to  receive  a  deputation  and  hear 
what  they  had  to  say,  but  they  should  want  time  for  consideration 
before  they  gave  a  decisive  answer.  I  said  they  had  better  ex- 
change notes  with  the  weavers,  so  that  both  sides  might  be  satisfied, 
but  ti^ey  made  no  reply.  I  told  him  that  the  hands  were  satisfied 
with  the  prices  on  Graham's  looms,  and  the  difference  was  with  the 
other  looms.  The  masters  said  the  difference  was  with  the  emery 
beams,  and  they  had  got  wheels  to  make  them  equal. 

"  During  the  meeting  held  at  the  Dun  Horse,  some  of  the  com- 
mittee came  in,  and  the  weavers  ordered  them  out,  that  the  masters 
could  not  say  that  the  conmiittee  had  anything  to  do  with  the  meet- 
ing ;  and  four  of  their  number  were  elected  to  go  to  the  masters, 
and  see  if  they  were  prepared  to  make  their  o^er  looms  equal  to 
Graham's  looms,  and  if  they  would  give  them  a  list  of  what  they 
would  pay'  for  a  list  of  what  the  hands  wanted,  but  the  masters 
refused  to  do  either.  So  I  understand  from  the  deputation.  Now 
does  this  look  like  dictation  ?  Does  it  not  look  more  like  trying  the 
patience  of  the  hands  ?  or  else  what  was  said  about  the  bond  was 
true." 

The  placard,  after  some  exhortations  to  the  masters,  concludes  by 
referring  to  the  jealousy  with  which  the  mediation  committee  were 
regarded  by  the  weavers'  committee,  and  concludes  thus : — 

*'  And  allow  me  further  to  say,  that  many  of  your  own  class  think 
that  the  comnuttee  have  been  too  indifferent  about  the  termination 
of  this  strike,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  another  election  of  com- 
mitteemen." 

I  have  made  inquiry  from  one  of  the  gentlemen  before  referred 
to  as  my  informants  in  this  matter  (he  being  a  member  of  the  Bum- 
ley  Masters'  Association),  whether  there  was  any  such  bond  or  other 
engagement  by  the  Padiham  masters  as  was  referred  to  in  this 
placard,  and  he  has  returned  the  following  reply : — 

"  The  allegation  of  a  bond  was  utterly  untrue,  neither  was  there 
any  written  or  verbal  obligation  of  any  kind  existing  beyond  this : — 
The  Burnley  masters,  whilst  refusing  to  support  t£e  Padiham  mas- 
ters, or  even  to  entertain  a  wage  question,  pledged  themselves  by 
written  resolutions  to  support  them  against  the  dictation  of  the 
operatives'  executive  and  the  combination  formed  at  Blackburn 
and  other  places. 

**  I£  the  dispute  had  been  confined  to  the  Padiham  masters  on  the 
one  hand  and  their  operatives  on  the  other,  we  should  never  have 
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interfered ;  but  when  we  read  the  demands  of  the  executire,  ti 
were  aware  of  the  combination — a  dozen  towns — to  cmsh  the  ous- 
ters, we  came  forward  in  support. 

^  It  is  ahnost  dailj  said,  in  connexion  with  the  present  strike  t 
Colne,  that  the  masters  are  united  by  bond,  but  this  etatemen  L* 
equally  untrue.  At  Colne  as  well  as  P&diham  no  restriction  eii?tr, 
and  both  sets  of  masters  were  at  full  liberty  to  make  any  concv: 
they  pleased  with  their  hands,  either  by  way  of  deputations  or  ifijE- 
vidually;  any  proposition  restrictive  of  the  fullest  liberty  on  lie 
part  of  the  masters  would  hare  been  scouted.  The  unanimitj  of  the 
masters  and  their  action  arises  solely  from  a  sense  of  conmioodMgff." 

The  jealousy  entertained  by  the  operatives  of  the  mediatory  vticb 
is  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  placard,  also  peeps  out  at  their  pc^li' 
meetings. 

At  a  meeting  at  Ftadiham,  on  the  29th  of  March,  Mr.  Maogkic 
one  of  the  paid  advocates  of  the  weavers'  association,  is  reportti* 
to  have  said  : — 

"  There  had  been  that  day  a  meeting  of  the  hands  connected  w.;. 

the  mill  of  Messrs.  H and  I .     The  hands  had  met  thruu'i 

two  parties,  though  not  appointed  by  the  masters — ^he  distntf teJ  'i  - 
step,  but  hoped  good  would  result.  7%es€  two  parties  vert  t « 
members  of  their  Association,  therefore  he  considered  it  a  douBt  ir/^« 
their  honesty.  If  they  were  not  for  them  they  must  be  against  tk/*. 
If  these  parties  would  pay  to  the  Union,  and  become  a  part  of  tlifs. 
they  would  have  more  confidence  in  their  actions  ;  respect  might  t 
shown  them.  And  though  their  intentions  might  be  pure,  thej  wir 
as  he  said,  not  without  suspicion.  These  parties  had  not—neiA' 
in  the  Harwood  struggle  nor  in  the  present — shown  any  disvot^ 
to  aid  them  with  their  purse  ;  and  against  such  pcnrtits  kt  m%A 
caution  them,*^ 

I  have  stated  that  there  were  four  weaving  concerns  in  Pidite 
whose  hands  remained  at  work  during  the  struggle.  The  cirfii> 
stances  relating  to  one  of  them  have  been  stated  ;  two  of  the  otb^ 
were  weaving  fine  goods,  and  were  practically  not  afltcteJ  ^J  ^ 
dispute,  and  the  fourth  conceded  the  point  in  dispute,  by  allowiog  ^ 
secretary  to  measure  his  beams. 

A  few  hands  were  also  at  work  in  each  mill  during  the  wbofc 
the  strike  ;  these  were  chiefly  families  of  overlookers,  or  pers-t? 
having  some  relationship  or  connexion  with  the  masters.  The  bob* 
ber  of  these  persons  might  have  been  greater  but  for  the  interfeAtr 
of  the  operatives  on  strike,  who,  as  is  usually  the  case,  did  all  ^^) 
could  to  prevent  others  from  accepting  the  wages  which  thej  1* 
thought  proper  to  refuse.  The  means  resorted  to  for  thi*  ol«t<« 
were — waiting  for  the  obnoxious  weaver  at  the  outside  of  the  oJ-j 
and  then  accompanying  him  home  with  a  large  crowd,  hooting  ^* 
occasionally,  no  doubt,  hustling  him.  There  was  an  assault  clun?< 
against  one  of  the  men  out,  arising  out  of  one  of  these  caae* ;  ^ 

•Blaektmm  Weekly  Tmee,  April  2iid,  1869. 
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on  iHTestigatioii  before  the  magistratesy  when  the  partj  charged  wa$ 
defended  at  the  expense  of  the  Union^  Uie  case  was  diamisaed.  AAer 
this  occasionr  an  extra  force  of  police  was  put  on,  and  no  further  di»< 
tiirbance  of  note  occnrred.  There  were  also  some  attempts  to 
exercise  tyranny  over  the  shopkeepers  who  declined  to  contribute  to 
the  support  oi  the  turn-outs,  by  resortmg  to  exdusive  dealing — col- 
lecting about  the  shop  of  the  obnoxious  tradesman,  to  warn  operatives 
not  to  deal  with  him.  This  system  of  attempted  coereicm  of  those 
who  declined  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  strike,  was  carried 
out  uM^e  systematically  in  the  weekly  balance-sheets,  where  the  col- 
lections  from  each  mill  and  from  the  public  were  reported  under  the 
heads  of  the  different  mannfacturlng  towns  in  the  district.  In  these 
sheets  there  are  repeatedly  found  such  entries  as  the  following  : — 

'^John  Webster,  Dennis  Haworth,  and  John  Simpson^  won't  pay- 
shame  !" 
^  Ashworth  Cloggon  says,  ^  You  have  come  too  soon  '-—shame!'* 
""  Bhickbum's  shame  on  No.  100,  192,  and  194." 
These  numbers  are  the  numbers  of  the  looms,  which  to  those  in 
the  same  mill  is  equivalent  to  giving  the  names. 

"  Padiham  :  George  Hoyle's  wife  won't  pay — shame  ! " 
''Peel  Hall,  Preston :  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  is  a  man  and 
his  wife  driving  seven  looms  without  a  tenter,  and  will  not  pay. 
I  hope  Punch  will  visit  them  next  week.    No,  79  to  85." 

''  Shame  on  No.  108.  Little  Dumpy,  a  needleworker  from  Lon- 
don, won't  pay  !     No.  104." 

''Shame  on  Shot  fiunily;  Shot  lives  next  door  but  one  to  the 
Factory  Gate.  That  great  hobbling  lad  on  196  won't  pay — shame ! 
Nan  o'  Sutting  Nan's  won't  pay — shame!" 

"If  Bill  o'  Pett's  don't  give  over  persuading  weavers  not  to  pay. 
Punch  will  deprive  him  of  his  top  lip." 

"Mother  and  daughter  say  they  will  not  pay  to  Padiham  hands; 
but  if  they  don't,  we  certainly  will  give  them  a  double  drill.** 

The  above  are  all  quoted  from  two  balance-sheets,  the  2nd  and  Srd, 
and  are  not  all  the  instances  of  a  similar  kind  in  those  two  sheets.  | 

Other  remarks  appeal'  to  threaten  sure  slander  or  abuse,  in  case  I 

of  refusal  to  pay,  as  for  instance, 

"  If  that  weaver  in  No.  25  does  not  pay  up  next  week.  Punch  will 
say  something  about  her  that  she  will  not  like." 

"  If  Martha  Flitcroft,  and  one  or  two  more,  won't  pay,  Punch  will 
tell  something  about  them.** 

Others  are  of  a  more  good  humoured  character,  as: 
"  We  should  be  very  much  obliged  to  the  single  young  women  of 
this  mill,  if  they  would  pay  their  contributions  more  freely,  and  we 
-will  find  them  sweethearts.** 

**  John  o'  Eltlin's  wears  sideboards  all  week,  takes  Manchester 
Examiner  and  Times,  but  won't  pay  to  Padiham.** 

The  conclusion  of  the  strike  was  ultimately  brought  about  by  the 
intervention,  apparently  unsolicited  by  either  of  the  parties  to  the 
dispute,    of  the  master  manufacturers  of  Blackburn,  who  held  a 
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meeting  on  the  10th  of  August,  and  appointed  a  depatation  to  so 
oyer  to  Fadiham  to  investigate  the  question  between  the  Pidiha 
masters  and  their  workpeople.  The  proceedings  of  lids  depatatks 
and  the  result  of  their  inquiry  will  sufficiently  appear  firomihe 
Report,  which  was  as  follows: — 

"  To  the   Cotton- Spinners,  S^Cy  of  Blaehbum^  and  th 

Neighbourhood. 

'^Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Oxdb- 
Spinners  and  Manufacturers  of  Blackburn  and  surrounding  districtv 
to  investigate  the  questions  in  dispute  between  the  Fadiham  maiBHer^ 
and  their  workpeople. 

"Your  committee,  appointed  at  the  meeting  held  by  yoarbodj  o: 
Wednesday  last,  August  9,  have,  in  compliance  with  your  reqoe^i 
visited  Fadiham  to  investigate  the  prices  offered  by  the  nasien : 
their  operatives. 

"Your  committee  thankMly  acknowledge  that  the  different ns;- 
ters  afforded  every  facility  to  ascertain  the  basis  for  calcnlatiog  t:- 
rates  to  be  paid  for  different  looms,  and  while  engaged  in  diis  iiiTer- 
tigation  at  one  of  the  mills  your  committee  received  a  letter  nq^s^- 
ing  an  interview.     The  letter  was  as  follows: — 

"  *  Bridge  Imi,  Fadiham,  Atg.  U 

"'Gentlemen, — ^Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  admit  of  adepoi- 
tion  of  the  operatives  to  have  an  interview  with  you  to  laj  down'ir 
justice  of  their  claims  in  this  struggle? 

"*  Yours  respectfully,  on  behalf  of  the  operatives  on  strike, 

"'Abrahak  Finder,  Secretar}. 

"*F.S.  An  answer,  per  bearer,  to  the  above  is  requested. 

**  *  Yom^  &c. 

«( *  To  THE  Committee  or  Inquikt  ihto  the  cause  of  thk  Padihix  Sam 

"  To  which  the  following  reply  was  sent: — 

"  *  Sirs, — We  are  come  here  simply  to  ascertain  if  the  wages  offtrs 
by  the  Fadiham  masters  to  their  weavers  are  equivalent  to  theB»'^* 
burn  standard  list.  If  your  committee  would  like  to  meet  u5  ti  '^■ 
Starkie's  Arms,  at  three  o'clock,  we  shall  be  happy  to  talk  with  k-] 
four  of  you. 

"  'Yours  truly  (for  the  committee), 

"  *  T.  Crooke  Ainswokh.* 

"At  the  interview  with  the  committee  of  operatives  ^  i> 
informed  them  we  were  holding  a  private  meeting,  in  which  t^. 
individual  would  only  give  his  own  sentiments,  and  we  also  soir 
distinctly  our  object. 

"Your  committee  had  a  friendly  discussion,  and  inquired fron:^ 
operatives  if  they  desired  the  examination  of  any  particular  b^ 
and  such  as  were  named  to  us  by  them  we  visited. 

"Your  committee,  afler  a  patient  examination,  and  having  d^ 
sured  exactly  the  emery  beams  and  counted  ihe  wheels,  for  v^  - 
purpose  every  facility  was  kindly  conceded  by  the  Plwiiham  vat^'^ 
have  arrived  at  various  dividends,  which  we  subjoin  in  AppeiniiX'^ 
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and  the  data  on  which  they  were  obtained  we  insert  in  the  Appendix, 
for  comparison,  the  dividend  stated  by  the  masters,  and  also  that  of 
the  committee,  and  we  find  the  difference  to  be  more  imaginary  than 
real. 

''  We  also  insert  a  list  of  sorts  and  prices  ofifered  to  be  paid,  with 
our  calculations  according  to  the  Blackburn  standard  list.  (See  in 
Appendix  B.) 

**  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  prices  offered  by  the  Padiham  masters, 
and  admitted  by  the  operatives'  committee,  are,  when  tested  by  the 
standard  list,  found  fully  equal  to  it. 

*'Your  committee  find  many  discrepancies  which  appear  to  arise 
solely  from  the  difierent  dividends,  rendering  it  impossible  to  give 
precisely  the  same  results  for  different  makes  of  looms,  and  not  from 
any  wish  to  alter  the  basis  of  calculation. 

'^Your  committee  may  say  it  appeared  to  them  (and  they  cannot 
withhold  the  expression  of  their  opinion)  that  there  was  no  necessity 
for  the  strike,  and  that  the  masters'  offer  is  one  in  all  respects  which 
the  operatives  ought  to  acquiesce  in,  and  at  once  to  accept. 

''We  must  give  all  credit  to  the  operatives'  conmiittee  for  their 
civil,  courteous,  and  conciliatory  bearing  at  our  interview. 

''Your  committee  pointed  out  to  them  and  read  the  second  and 
third  clauses  in  the  letter  in  the  Ttm««  from  the  Association: — 2. 
*  To  establish  the  right  of  their  secretary  to  enter  any  mill  at  his 
pleasure  to  examine  the  machinery;'  and  3.  'To  annul  the  right  of 
master  and  man  to  settle  or  arrange  any  dispute,  substituting  the 
secretary  as  the  only  medium  of  communication,  and  who  shall  have 
the  power  to  determine  whether  the  hands  remain  at  work  or  strike;' 
when  they  positively  stated  they  did  not  insist  on  them,  and  wrote 
us  subsequently  as  follows: — 

" '  Padiham,  Aug.  16. 

"Gentlemen, — ^This  is  to  certify  that  the  Padiham  strike  is  purely 
a  wages'  question,  as  I  have  never  asked  for  admission  into  any  mill 
on  any  pretence  whatever  connected  with  this  strike.  Let  them  pay 
the  Blackburn  list  prices  and  the  strike  is  at  an  end. 

" '  Yours  respectfully, 
"'Abraham  Pindeb,  Secretary .^ 

"Your  committee  recommended  both  the  employers  and  operatives 
to  adopt  a  conciliatory  and  generous  spirit,  and  also  advised  the 
operatives'  committee  to  adopt  the  masters'  terms,  leaving  minor 
questions  to  the  masters,  and  admitting  the  principle  that  the  dis- 
putes between  masters  and  those  employed  by  them  should  be  nego- 
tiated between  themselves. 

"Your  committee  are  aware  the  above  discussion  was  beyond  their 
province,  but  think  it  proper  to  lay  before  your  body  the  feeling  and 
the  sentiments  which  their  visit  elicited. 

"  Your  comjnittee  may  say  that  a  little  asperity  of  feeling  has  re- 
tarded the  settlement  of  the  wage  question,  and  feel  that,  from  the 
diapoeition  shown  on  both  sides,  a  satisfactory  arrangement  of  this 
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great  and  important  question  may,  by  a  little  consideration  and  reflec- 
tion, be  accomplished,  and  the  Padiham  strike  be  at  an  end. 

^'  Your  conmiittee  would  be  glad  to  learn  that,  in  being  the  medium 
of  ascertaining  the  feeling  existing,  they  may  have  contributed  inaay 
way  to  terminate  this  unhappy  dispute,  and  will  rejoice  if  the  opcTa- 
tives  of  Padiham  and  their  masters  may  be  brought  together  to  follow 
their  industrious  career  and  calling. 

"  Your  conunittee,  in  taking  leave  of  this  painful  subject,  vodJ 

express  the  hope  that  in  future  every  expedient  will  be  exhausted, 

and  cordial  eftbrts  between  employers  and  operatives  will  be  made, 

before  a  settlement  is  despaired  of,  or  a  strike,  which  should  be  a  Iaji 

resort,  if  ever,  attempted. 

"  By  order  of  the  C<Niuiutee, 

"  T.  Crocker  Aucsworth,  Secretary, 
**  Blackburn,  Ami.  17." 

"  APPENDIX  A. 


Iyx>m -maker's  Name. 


S  "»?  I    " 


I 


«-     -'-S    «^ 


Graham  and  Sliex)hard 14^ 

Ditto   14i 

Wilkinson's    ;  IG 

Ditto    '  16 

15 
15 


16 


15 


Cooi)er  and  Co 

Dodpon  and  Whittaker 

Davidson  and  Price  IG 

"  The  looms  of  same  makers  have  different  sizes  of  beams,  rendering  ii 
necessary  to  have  different  dividends  for  different  mills. 


439  4^6  437 

'  442  442  442 

42^  428  428 

:  429  428  428 

457  4.')«  466 

457  456  46*5 

428  428  428 
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Maker's  Liwrn. 


On  Wilkinson's  looms 

On  Graham  and  Co.'s,  14A  in.  beams... 

On  do.  14J  in.  beams    

On  do.  do 

On  do.  14-1  in.  beams    

On  Wilkinson's  looms  

On  do.  do 

On  Graham  and  Co.'s  14^  in.  Ix^ams  ... 

Ondo.  do 

On  Wilkinson's  looms      

Ondo.  do    

On  Graham  and  Co.'s  14^  in.  beams  ... 


r3 


^^ 


1 

55 

1 

55 

X 

60 

X 

60 

2 

61 

*) 



3 

51 

3 

51 

10 

51 

10 

51 

IG 

GO 

IG 

60 

29 
30 
30 
30 
36 
35 
38 
39 
44 
42 
29 
30 


«.    4, 


9g 


37  i 

39 

374 

39 

•37* 

39 

50  1 

36 

37  i 


39 
39 


d. 

10-97 
lfh88 
11-27 
14-26 
8-93 
8-9« 
8-25 
8-234 
7-3(18 
746 
1118 
1108 


.'il 

d. 
11 

:  Hi 
y 

81 
8f 
71 
7i 
11 


This  report  dealt  a  death-blow  to  the  strike,  emaiiiUiug  as  li  ^^^ 
from  persons  eminently  qualified  to  jud^e  of  the  matter  in  hMud  (the 
question  being  as  to  the  correspondence  of  the  PadihAm  price*  with 
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the  list  they  themselves  had  prepared,  and  on  which  thej  were  pay- 
ing), and  whose  luteresty  If  operating  at  all,  would  certainly  not  be 
to  enable  the  Padiham  masters  to  pay  lower  wages  than  themselves^ 
and  bearing  on  the  &ce  of  it^  as  it  did,  evidence  of  the  careful^ 
thorough,  and  fair  manner  in  which  the  inquiry  had  been  conducted* 
It  was  answered  as  follows,  by  the  Operativei^'  Committee: — 


"padiham    STltlKE. 


"A  report  having  appeared  in  the  Manchester  papers  {Examiner 
and  Guardian)  on  Friday,  August  19th,  1859,  stating  the  details  of 
a  report  drawn  up  by  the  Committee  of  Inquiry,  appointed  by  the 
Cotton-Spinners  and  Manufacturers*  Association  of  Blackburn,  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  strike  at  I^idiham.  In  that  report 
they  have  given  the  particulars  of  different  sorts  of  looms,  and  have 
attached  their  various  dividends  ;  from  those  dividends  they  have 
worked  out  the  prices  of  a  uumlx^r  of  sorts  of  cloth,  calling  them 
Blackburn  standard  list  prices,  with  the  prices  offered  by  the  Padi- 
ham masters,  and  annexed  in  the  Appendix  B.  It  looks  rather 
strange  how  they  could  assert  that  the  prices  the  masters  were 
offering  were  fully  up  to  the  standard  list,  when  on  three  sorts  out 
of  five,  on  Wilkinson's  Looms,  they  acknowledged  to  the  operatives* 

committee,  that  Mr.  T would  have  to  put   a  farthing  on  to 

be  equal  to  the  list,  and  they  said  that  he  had  promised  to  put  a  35 
teeth  wheel  on  instead  of  a  34  on  one  sort,  to  make  up  this  deficiency. 

Now  Mr.  T denies  this  assertion  altogether,  and  swears  that 

he  never  promised  to  alter  anything.  Besides,  how  could  they  say 
those  were  the  standard  list  prices,  when  they  knew  that  they  were 
one  per  cent.  l)elow  on  every  sort  (with  the  exception  of  those 
marked  X)  as  you  will  see  by  the  following  copy: — 


"  Graham's 

LOOMS, 

439 

DIVIDEND. 

Committpc 

MMtcn' 

of  IiK|a1r>''s 

Sort. 

Lormu  CIcth. 

BmhI. 

Wheel. 

Leiwrth. 

oflfcr. 

StuDilanl  Liat  Price. 

1 

40      39 

5o 

30 

37i 

lid. 

10-88rf. 

10'.«»f/. 

or  llrf. 

2 

f«            n 

61 

36 

«f 

9m. 

8-98rf. 

9-02rf. 

or  9</. 

3 

w           »» 

*♦ 

89 

r» 

8i</. 

8*234<f. 

8'32J. 

or  8frf. 

10 

It                T9 

)t 

44 

*> 

7i</. 

7-308A 

7  37rf. 

or  7f<2. 
or  llid. 

16 

'»                »» 

60 

30 

i» 

llrf. 

11  08^. 

ll-205d. 

"WILKIX»0N*8 

LOONS, 

429 

DIVIDEND. 

1 

40      39 

55 

29 

37J 

llrf. 

lomw. 

nxu. 

or  llfi 
or  9|5. 

2 

»»        »» 

51 

34 

♦1 

otI. 

9-22rf. 

9'32rf. 

3 

»«        ♦♦ 

»♦ 

38 

*♦ 

8irf. 

8*25(2. 

8-35^ 

or  ^d. 

10 

n           *» 

9» 

42 

V* 

7M 

7-46rf. 

7o6rf. 

or  7K 

16 

♦»           »» 

m 

29 

•1 

lldL 

1118</. 

ll-325</. 

or  XHd. 

''Judge  for  yourselves,  as  to  whether  we  are  right  or  wrong.  If 
we  are  wrong,  let  any  one  come  forward  to  prove  it,  and  we  will 
sttboiit  to  be  set  right.  They  have  never  proved  us  wrong  in  our 
claims,  our  course  is  clear,  it  is  the  list  prices  we  want,  and  BOthiiig 
less  will  Buftce. 

"  Yours,  on  behalf  of  the  Padiham  Committee, 

"AuBAHAM  FiifDEB,  Secretary, 
''  Padiham,  Angtmi  2Sr<  1869." 
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As  this  document  was  issued  in  reply  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  inquiry,  I  have  inserted  it  here,  but  it  is  needless  to  point 
out  who  was  most  likely  to  be  able  to  work  out  a  list  of  prices 
according  to  the  Blackburn  standard  list,  the  Blackburn  masters,  or 
the  secretary  of  the  Padiham  Association. 

The  effect  of  this  report  was  not  immediately  felt ;  but  on  the 
9th  September  a  conference  took  place  at  Blackburn,  between  a 
deputation  from  the  executive  committee  of  the  East  Lancashire 
Association  and  a  deputation  from  the  Blackburn  masters'  com- 
mittee, when  it  was  decided  (subject  to  the  approval  of  the  weavers 
executive  committee)  that  as  the  committee's  list  was  only  an 
exceedingly  small  fraction  below  the  standard  list  of  prices,  the 
operatives  should  resume  work  immediately,  if  the  Padiham  masters 
would  undertake  to  pay  them  according  to  the  list  approved  bj  the 
Blackburn  masters'  committee. 

On  the  14th  September  the  deputation  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Weavers'  Association  waited  upon  the  Padiham  masters, 
and  asked  permission  to  measure  the  "  reed  spaces"  in  their 
respective  mills.  This  application  was  refused,  but  the  masters 
offered  to  allow  the  measurement  to  be  made  by  some  of  their  own 
operatives,  accompanied. by  two  disinterested  persons.  This  offer 
was  accepted  by  the  deputation;  the  measurement  required  was 
made ;  and  the  deputation,  having  ascertained  the  result,  returned  xo 
Blackburn.  On  their  arrival  there  they  proceeded  to  the  Odd 
Fellows'  Arms  Hotel,  King  Street,  where  the  full  executive  com- 
mittee were  awaiting  them.  The  entire  question  was  then  entered 
into,  and  it  was  found  that  after  making  the  deduction  in  the  measure- 
ment of  "  reed  spaces"  agreed  to  a  few  years  ago,  but  which  the 
operatives  had  unfortunately  lost  sight  of  at  the  time  they  struck 
work,  the  list  of  prices  offered  by  the  Blackburn  masters'  conmiittee 
recently  was  virtually  that  of  the  Blackburn  standard  list,  for  which 
the  operatives  turned  out.  After  some  discussion^  it  was  agreed  that 
the  deputation  wait  upon  the  masters' committee,  who  were  assembleu 
at  the  Fielden's  Arms,  Market  Place.      The  deputation  went  there, 

and  were  received  by  Messrs.  A.  B and  W.  B ■,  two 

of  the  members  of  the  Blackburn  masters'  committee,  to  whom  had 
been  referred  the  settlement  of  the  strike.  The  operatives  were 
informed  that  the  Padiham  manufacturers  had  undertaken  U  pay  the 
list  of  prices  agreed  upon  by  the  Blackburn  conunittee,  and  on  thi« 
being  reported  to  the  committee  at  the  Oddfellows'  Hall,  the  matter 
was  discussed  for  upwards  of  an  hour  and  a  half.  At  last  the 
question  was  put  to  the  vote,  and  by  a  majority  of  thirteen  vote?  it 
was  decided  that  the  terms  offered  by  the  conmiittee  be  accepted, 
and  that  the  operative  weavers  of  Padiham  now  on  strike  resume 
their  labours  at  their  respective  mills.  Twenty-seven  votes  were 
given  on  this  occasion;  twenty  of  them  were  given  in  fiivour  of  the 
settlement,  and  seven  against  it.* 

*  See  Manchester  Guardian^  Sept.  16,  1869. 
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This  decision  of  the  ezecutive  committee  was  not  at  once  adopted, 
as  it  practically  amounted  to  a  surrender  on  the  part  of  the  operatives, 
but  the  executive  committee  being  composed  of  delegates  from  the 
various  districts  from  which  the  supplies  in  support  of  the  strike 
were  drawn,  it  was  obviously  in  vain  to  contend  against  a  decision 
which  they  had  adopted  by  so  large  a  majority.  On  the  19th  Sep- 
tember a  meeting  was  held  at  Fadiham,  at  which  the  Rev.  £.  A. 
Verity  occupied  the  chair. 

Both  the  chairman  and  one  of  the  paid  delegates  contended  that 
the  operatives  had  been  "  sold  '*  by  the  deputation  which  had  waited 
upon  the  Blackburn  masters,  and  the  men  were  urged  to  stand  out 
for  the  Blackburn  list. — One  of  the  Fadiham  deputies  at  the  Board, 
said  that  the  other  deputies  would  scarcely  hear  him  speak,  telling 
him  he  was  paid  for  his  services.  Many  of  the  deputies  at  that 
Board  maintained  that  the  offer  of  the  masters  was  equal  to  the 
standard  list,  but  Mr.  Finder  told  them  plainly  it  was  not.  The 
secretary  for  Blackburn  said  if  they  did  not  resume  work  they 
would  stop  supplies^  and  begin  to  support  the  masters.  He  said 
it  was  moved  by  CUtheroe,  and  seconded  by  Accrington,  that  the 
reed  space  be  six  inches.  It  was  moved  by  Blackburn,  and  seconded 
by  Barrowford,  they  should  resume  work  ;  but  Colne  stood  boldly 
against  it,  although  it  was  a  down-trodden  place. 

Resolutions  were  then  come  to,  appointing  a  deputation  to  confer, 
with  the  central  executive  committee  with  a  view  to  induce  them 
to  reconsider  their  decision.* 

The  result  will  best  appear  from  the  following  account  of  a  meet- 
ing at  Fadiham  on  Sunday  the  25th  September,  extracted  from  the 
Manchester  Guardian  of  the  26th  September. 

A  great  meeting  was  held  in  the  Oddfellows'  Hall,  Fadiham,  on 
Sunday.  The  delegates  held  a  special  meeting  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  general  meeting,  with  the  view  to  elicit  the  general 
tone  and  opinion  of  the  districts  as  to  the  ratification  of  the  agree- 
ment made  between  the  operatives'  deputation  and  the  Blackburn 
masters'  conunittee  on  the  previous  Wednesday  evening.  Shortly 
before  eleven  o'clock  they  re-entered  the  Hall  and  it  was  apparent 
that  some  disagreement  had  taken  place,  and  an  effort  was  made 
by  the  anti-strike  party  to  place  the  deputy  for  Harwood  in  the 

chair,  while  the  pro-strike  party  moved  the  re-election  of  Mr.  L , 

one  of  the  paid  delegates,  as  chairman.  Afler  some  confusion 
and  uproar,  the  Harwood  deputy  withdrew,  and  Mr.  L—  took 
the  chair.  He  urged  the  operatives  to  be  firm  and  cautious  at  this 
crisis,  and  thus  obtain  a  final  settlement  on  a  firm  basis,  and  above 
all  things  to  place  reliance  and  confidence  in  their  executive  com- 
mittee. The  deputies  from  Ramsbottom,  Barrowford,  Haslingden, 
Colne,  Burnley,  Leigh,  Bolton,  Treston,  Chorley,  Clitheroe,  Har- 
wood, Enfield,  Accrington,  Church,  Darwen,  and  Blackburn,  spoke  in 
favour  of  the  operatives  resuming  work,  in  order  to  give  the  masters 

*  See  the  Mmtihut$r  Gumrdian^  20th  September,  1869. 
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great  and  important  qnestioii  may,  by  a  little  coBsideratioii  aad  reflec* 
tion,  be  accompli^ied,  and  the  Padiham  strike  be  at  an  end. 

<^  Your  committee  would  be  glad  to  learn  that,  in  being 
of  ascertaining  the  feeling  existing,  they  may  have  contributed  in  any 
way  to  terminate  this  unhappy  dispute,  and  will  r^oice  if  the  opera- 
tiyes  of  Padiham  and  their  masters  may  be  brought  together  to  follow 
their  industrious  career  and  calling. 

'*  Your  committee,  in  taking  leave  o£  this  painful  subject^  would 

express  the  hope  that  in  fiiture  every  expedient  will  be  exhausted^ 

and  cordial  efforts  between  employers  and  oparativee  will  be  nuide, 

b^re  a  settlement  is  despoired  of,  or  a  strike,  which  should  be  a  last 

resort,  if  ever,  attempted. 

^  By  <»*der  of  the  Commitee, 

"  T.  Crookeb  AniBWOETH,  Seereiary^ 

••  Blackburn,  Aug.  l?." 

"  APPENDIX  A. 


Loom-maker's  Name. 


Graham  and  Shephard ... 

Ditto  

Wilkinson's   

Ditto   

Cooper  and  Co ^ 

DodgBon  and  Whittaker 
Davidson  and  Price 


SI 


§ 


^'t 


■a 

I 


3-i 
4 


5 [*5i5j 


16 
16 
15 

16 
16 


16 
16 


60 


90     90 


439  486  427 
442:  442  442 
42»  428!  428 
429  428  428 
457j  456-  466 
467  456  466 
428  428  428 


*^  The  looms  of  same  makers  have  different  rizes  of  beams,  rendering  it 
neoeauuy  to  htawe  different  dividends  for  different  mills. 
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Maker's  Loom. 


On  Wilkinson's  looms 

On  Graham  and  Co/s,  14^ in.  beams... 

On  do.  14^  in.  beanui   

On  do.  do ^ 

On  do.  14f  in.  beams   

On  Wilkinson's  looms  

Ondo.  do 

On  Graham  and  Co.'s  14f  in.  beams ... 

Ondo.  do 

On  Wilkinson's  looms     

Ondo.  do    

On  Graham  and  Co.'s  14|  in.  beams  ... 


6 


1 
1 

X 
X 

2 

2 

8 

8 

10 

10 

16 

16 


55 
55 
60 
60 

51 

51 
51 
51 
51 
60 
60 


heel 
cth). 

JS  « 

^*N 

n 

^1 

^£ 

?£ 

1^ 

-     «*5 

1^ 

d. 

d 

29 

37i 

39 

10-97 

11 

80 

37i   89 

10-88 

11 

80 

37* 

89 

11-27 

lU 

80 

60 

86 

14-26 

14i 

36 

37^ 

39 

8-93 

9 

35 

39 

8-96 

9 

88 

-_ 

— 

8-25 

Si 

88 

— 

._ 

8-284 

H 

44 

— . 

—      7808 

7i 

42 

-^ 

—      7-46 

7i 

29 

-^ 

11-18 

11 

80 

__ 

11-08 

ir 

This  report  dealt  a  death-blow  to  the  strike,  flmanii^iig  as  H  did 
from  persons  eminentlj  qualified  to  judge  of  the  natter  in  hand  (^m 
qnestioii  being  ae  to  the  eooreflpoiidBiMe  of  the  Padiikttni  pnc»wdk 
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the  list  they  themselTes  had  prepared^  and  on  which  thej  were  pay- 
ing X  and  whose  interest,  if  operating  at  all,  would  certainly  not  be 
to  enable  the  Padiham  masters  to  pay  lower  wages  than  themselves, 
and  bearing  on  the  &ce  of  it,  as  it  did,  evidence  of  the  careful, 
thorough,  and  fair  manner  in  which  the  inquiry  had  been  conducted* 
It  was  answered  as  follows,  by  the  Operatives''  Committee: — 


"padiham  strike. 


**A  report  having  appeared  in  the  Manchester  papers  {Examiner 
and  Guardian)  on  Friday,  August  19th,  1859,  stating  the  details  of 
a  report  drawn  up  by  the  Committee  of  Inquiry,  appointed  by  the 
Cotton- Spinners  and  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Blackbnm,  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  strike  at  Ridiham.  In  that  report 
they  have  given  the  particulars  of  different  sorts  of  looms,  and  have 
attached  their  various  dividends  ;  from  dio.se  dividends  they  have 
worked  out  the  prices  of  a  number  of  sorts  of  cloth,  calling  them 
Blackburn  standard  list  prices,  with  the  prices  offered  by  the  Padi- 
ham masters,  and  annexed  in  the  Appendix  B.  It  looks  rather 
.strange  how  they  could  assert  that  the  prices  the  masters  were 
offering  were  fully  up  to  the  standard  list,  when  on  three  sorts  out 
of  five,  on  Wilkinson's  Looms,  they  acknowledged  to  the  operatives' 

committee,  that  Mr.  T would  have  to  put   a  farthing  on  to 

be  eqaal  to  the  list,  and  they  said  that  he  had  promised  to  put  a  35 
teeth  wheel  on  instead  of  a  34  on  one  sort,  to  make  up  this  deficiency. 

Now  Mr.  T denies  this  assertion  altogether,  and  swears  that 

he  never  promised  to  alter  anything.  Besides,  how  could  they  say 
those  were  the  standard  list  prices,  when  they  knew  that  they  were 
one  per  cent.  l)elow  on  every  sort  (with  the  exception  of  those 
marked  X)  as  you  will  see  by  the  following  copy: — 


*^  GBAHAM  8 

LOOMS,   • 

139  DIVIDEND. 

Committee 

Masten' 

of  Inquiry's 

Sort. 

Zxwm. 

doth. 

Beed. 

Wheel. 

Length. 

offer. 

Standard  Price. 

Stundard  LUt  Price. 

1 

40 

39 

55 

30 

37  i 

\\d. 

10-88</. 

10lr9e/. 

or  Ud. 

2 

»* 

tf 

61 

36 

M 

9d. 

8-98<f. 

9-02rf. 

or  9<f. 

Z 

« 

»» 

r» 

39 

»♦ 

Hd. 

8-234</. 

8-324^. 

or  8f  d: 

10 

»* 

♦» 

»♦ 

44 

♦♦ 

lid. 

7-308<i. 

7-37rf. 

or  7)d. 
or  llid. 

10 

i» 

•9 

60 

30 

»> 

llrf. 

HOW. 

11-206^ 

"  Wilkinson's 

LOOMS, 

429  DIVIDEND. 

1 

40 

89 

55 

29 

37i 

llrf. 

10-99rf. 

lltW. 

or  WyL 
or  9|A 

?» 

t'i 

61 

34 

•» 

9a* 

9'22rf. 

9'32i. 

3 

w 

»i 

»» 

38 

T» 

8iif. 

8'25(i 

8-36il. 

or  ^d. 

10 

M 

r> 

9f 

42 

*♦ 

7M 

7-46<;. 

7-5W. 

or  7K 

16 

iy 

♦» 

60 

29 

»» 

lU 

U18rf. 

ll-32arf. 

or  11|<;. 

u 


Judge  for  yourselves,  as  to  whether  we  are  right  or  wrong.  If 
we  are  wrong,  let  any  one  come  forward  to  prove  it,  and  we  will 
salmit  to  be  set  right.  They  have  never  proved  ns  wrong  in  our 
claims,  our  course  is  clear,  it  is  the  list  prices  we  want,  and  nothing 
less  will  Buftce. 

*'  Yours,  on  behalf  of  the  Padihun  Committee, 

^'Abraham  Pindeb,  Secretary, 
"  Padihjlm,  Augm$  23r<  1869." 
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great  and  important  qaoBtion  maj,  by  a  little  considem^nand  nk- 
tion,  be  accompliBhedy  and  the  Padiham  strike  be  at  aa  end. 

'^  Your  committee  would  be  glad  to  learn  that,  in  b^ng  tlieBedii 
of  ascertaining  the  feeling  existing,  they  may  have  contributed  i&w 
way  to  terminate  thifl  unhappy  dilute,  and  will  r<^oice  if  theop^ 
tiyes  of  Padiham  and  their  masters  may  be  brought  together  to  &  Jav 
their  industrious  career  and  calling. 

'^  Your  conunittee,  in  taking  leave  of  this  painfVil  subject,  rci 

express  the  hope  that  in  foture  every  expedient  will  be  ezkfciti 

and  cordial  efforts  between  employers  and  op^ratiTes  will  be  moe. 

before  a  settlement  is  dei^Mired  of,  or  a  strike,  whkh  should  W  a  k* 

resort,  if  ever,  attempted. 

"  By  order  of  liie  Coramitee, 

"  T.  Crookeb  AnfBiroBTH,  ^etrrtarji. 
••  Blackbukn,  Avg.  17." 

"  APPENDIX  A. 


Grabamand  Sbepbard 144 

Ditto  I  14i 

Wilkiiifion'B   16 

Ditto   _ '  16 

15 
16 


16 


15 


60     90     90 


Goopw  and  Co ^ 

Do^Bon  and  Whittaker 

Davidson  and  Price I  16 

**  The  looms  of  same  maken  haye  different  sizes  of  beams,  rendens: 
necessary  to  have  different  dividends  for  different  dbUb. 


439  \if. 
442  41:: 
42»  4:^^ 
42»  ^ 
457  4'<*> 
467  ^* 
428  i:> 
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Maker's  I<M>m. 


On  Wilkinson's  looms 

On  Graham  and  Co/s,  14| in.  beams... 

On  do.  14|  in.  beams   

On  do.  do 

On  do.  14^  in.  beams    

On  Wilkinson's  looms  

Ondo.  do 

On  Oraham  and  Co.'s  14^  in.  beaaw ... 

Ondo.  do 

On  Wilkinson's  looms     _ 

Ondo.  do    

On  Graham  and  Co.'s  14f  in.  beams  ... 


r^ 

O 

• 

1 

• 

1 

56 

29 

1 

56 

30 

X 

60 

80 

X 

60 

30 

2 

61 

36 

2 

— 

36 
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61 

88 

8 

51 

se 

10 

61 

44 

10 

61 

42 

16 

60  29 

16 

60  30 

II 


jcr--      sCir 

^1  o«l 


37i  39 
87i  39 
87i'  89 
60  I  86 
37i  39 
—  39 


lO-lT 
1127 

8« 

8-2S4 
73lt< 
74<i 
11  I" 


This  report  dealt  &  death-blow  to  the  etrike,  ir«aian*^*f  «» ^t 
from  perBonB  emuoently  qualified  to  judge  of  the  aatlcr  ia  hta^ 
qnesti^Hi  being  as  to  the  eoEreftpondeiMe  of  the  PadihMa  ftwe*  ^ 
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the  list  they  theiofielves  had  prepared,  and  oa  which  they  were  pay- 
ing), and  whose  interest,  if  operating  at  all,  would  certainly  not  be 
to  enable  the  Padiham  masters  to  pay  lower  wages  than  themselves, 
and  bearing  on  the  &ce  of  it,  as  it  did,  evidence  of  the  careful^ 
thorough,  and  fair  manner  in  which  the  inquiry  had  been  conducted. 
It  was  answered  as  follows,  by  the  Operatives''  Committee: — 

"padiham  strike. 
'*A  report  having  appeared  in  the  Manchester  papers  (Examiner 
and  Guardian)  on  Friday,  August  19th,  1859,  stating  the  details  of 
a  report  drawn  up  by  the  Committee  of  Inquiry,  appointed  by  the 
Cotton-Spinners  and  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Blackburn,  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  strike  at  I^idiham.  In  that  report 
they  have  given  the  particulars  of  different  sorts  of  looms,  and  have 
attached  their  various  dividends  ;  fh>m  Aose  dividends  they  have 
worked  out  the  prices  of  a  number  of  sorts  of  cloth,  caUing  them 
Blackburn  standard  list  prices,  with  the  prices  offered  by  the  Pladi- 
ham  masters,  and  annexed  in  the  Appendix  B.  It  looks  rather 
strange  how  they  could  assert  that  the  prices  the  masters  were 
offering  were  fully  up  to  the  standard  list,  when  on  three  sorts  out 
of  five,  on  Wilkinson's  Looms,  they  acknowledged  to  the  operatives* 

committee,  that  Mr.  T would  have  to  put   a  farthing  on  to 

Y>e  equal  to  the  list,  and  they  said  that  he  had  promised  to  put  a  35 
teeth  wheel  on  instead  of  a  34  on  one  sort,  to  make  up  this  deficiency. 

Now  Mr.  T denies  this  assertion  altogether,  and  swears  that 

he  never  promised  to  alter  anything.  Besides,  how  could  they  say 
those  were  the  standard  list  prices,  when  they  knew  that  they  were 
one  per  cent,  below  on  every  sort  (with  the  exception  of  those 
marked  X)  »s  you  will  see  by  the  following  copy: — 

"  OaAHAM'S  LOOMS,   489  OIVIDEKD. 

Committee 

IfiMton'  of  loqnlry's 

Sort.Zxwm.  Cloth.  Beed.  \\1icel.  Lengtk.      offer.  Standard  Price.  Standanl Uat  Price. 

1  40      89      66      80        87i        lid,  10-8W.  10-99rf.  or  llrf. 

2  ,,        „        61      86         „            9tf.  S'98d.  9'02d.  or  9d. 
8      ^        „        „       89        „           8i<f.  8*284<l.  S92d.  or  S^ 

10      „        „        „        44        „           7id.  7808dl  7-37rf.  or  7|A 

10      „        „       60       30        „           lid.  HOW.  lX-206ii.  or  llid. 

"  WILKINHOir's  LOONS,  429  niTIDSHD. 

1  40  89  56  29  37}  llrf.  10-99rf.  11-lW.  or  11*<1 

2  „  „  61  84         .,  9d.  9*22if.  9-82tf.  or  ^d. 

3  „  „  ^  38  w  3i</.  fr2&i  8-3UL  or  8^ 
10  „  „  „  42  „  7M  7-46rf.  7-6W.  qt  lid, 
V'y  „  „  60  29  „  lU  ni8d.  ll-325<i.  or  UfcT. 

"Judge  for  yourselves,  as  to  whether  we  are  right  or  wrong.  If 
we  are  wrong,  let  any  one  come  forward  to  prove  it,  and  we  will 
submit  to  be  set  right.  They  have  novo*  proved  us  wrong  in  oar 
claims,  our  course  is  clear,  it  is  the  list  prices  we  want,  and  BOthing 
iess  will  suffice. 

"  Yours,  on  behalf  of  tiie  Padiham  €o»mittee, 

"Abbabah  Fi2fi>£B,  Secretary, 
"  Padiham,  Auffmi  2&rd^  1869." 


462  Account  of  the 

As  this  document  was  issued  in  reply  to  the  report  of  the  **•!:• 
mittee  of  inquiry,  I  have  inserted  it  here,  but  it  is  needless  to  }>  r. 
out  who  was  most  likely  to  be  able  to  work  out  a  liBt  (^  pr.:^ 
according  to  the  Blackburn  standard  list,  the  Blackburn  masters  c 
the  secretary  of  the  Padiham  Association. 

The  effect  of  this  report  was  not  immediately  felt ;  but  oa  6t 
9th  September  a  conference  took  place  at  Blackbom,  betwe^i 
deputation  from  the  executive  committee  of  the  East  Lasci^l)L^ 
Association  and  a  deputation  i^om  the  Blackburn  nutfters>jc:- 
mittee,  when  it  was  decided  (subject  to  the  approval  of  thevesT/;- 
executive  committee)  that  as  the  committee's  list  was  011I7  s^ 
exceedingly  small  fraction  below  the  standard  list  of  pru^  u 
operatives  should  resume  work  inmiediately,  if  the  Padiham  ina>v> 
would  undertake  to  pay  them  according  to  the  list  approred  Ij  if 
Blackburn  masters'  committee. 

On  the  14th  September  the  deputation  of  the  executive    »* 
mittee  of  the  Weavers'  Association  waited  upon  the  Padiham  nttr-  r 
and  asked  permission  to   measure    the    '*  reed  spaces"  in  "'-  - 
respective   mills.     This  application  was  revised,  but  the  m^' 
offered  to  allow  the  measurement  to  be  made  by  some  of  their  *: 
operatives,  accompanied  .by  two  disinterested  persons.    This  •: 
was   accepted  by  the  deputation;  the  measurement  reqmreii*' 
made;  and  the  deputation,  having  ascertained  the  result,  ntanr. 
Blackburn.     On  their  arrival  there  they  proceeded  to  the  i^- 
Fellows'  Arms  Hotel,  King  Street,  where  tihe  full  executive  •'  ■ 
mittee  were  awaiting  them.     The  entire  question  was  then  •'l>* 
into,  and  it  was  found  that  after  making  the  deduction  in  themet^- 
ment  of  "  reed  spaces"  agreed  to  a  few  years  ago^  bat  wkicl  - 
operatives  had  unfortunately  lost  sight  of  at  the  time  ther  -^ 
work,  the  list  of  prices  offered  by  the  Blackburn  masters'  coisa^ " 
recently  was  virtually  that  of  the  Blackburn  standard  list,  for  «- 
the  operatives  turned  out.    After  some  discussion,  it  was  agn^' 
the  deputation  wait  upon  the  masters'  committee,  who  were  assf= 
at  the  Fielden's  Arms,  Market  Place.     The  deputation  irent :  ' 

and  were  received  by  Messrs.  A.  B and  W.  B •  '^ 

of  the  members  of  the  Blackburn  masters'  committee,  to  whom  •• 
been  referred  the  settlement  of  the  strike.     The  operatite^  ^ 
informed  that  the  Padiham  manu&cturers  had  undertaken  t>p«: 
list  of  prices  agreed  upon  by  the  Blackburn  committee,  aihi  0^ ' 
being  reported  to  the  committee  at  the  Oddfellows'  Hall,  the  s 
was   discussed  for  upwards  of  an  hour  and  a  half.    At  1*^''  - 
question  was  put  to  the  vote,  and  by  a  majority  of  thirteen  ^^x" 
was  decided  ^at  the  terms  offered  by  the  committee  be  ic^ 
and  that  the  operative  weavers  of  Padiham  now  on  strike  ^  ^ 
their  labours  at  their  respective  mills.     Twenty-seven  voU''  *  '^ 
given  on  this  occasion;  twenty  of  them  were  given  in  ftvoor  •-'  ^ 
settlement,  and  seven  against  it* 

*  See  ManehuUr  Chardian,  Sept.  16, 1860. 
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This  decision  of  the  executive  committee  was  not  at  once  adopted, 
as  it  practically  amounted  to  a  surrender  on  the  part  of  the  operatives, 
but  the  executive  committee  being  composed  of  delegates  from  the 
various  districts  from  which  the  supplies  in  support  of  the  strike 
were  drawn,  it  was  obviously  in  vain  to  contend  against  a  decision 
which  they  had  adopted  by  so  large  a  majority.  On  the  19th  Sep- 
tember a  meeting  was  held  at  Padiham,  at  which  the  Rev.  E.  A. 
Verity  occupied  the  chair. 

Both  the  chairman  and  one  of  the  paid  delegates  contended  that 
the  operatives  had  been  "  sold  "  by  the  deputation  which  had  waited 
upon  the  Blackburn  masters,  and  the  men  were  urged  to  stand  out 
for  the  Blackburn  list. — One  of  the  Padiham  deputies  at  the  Board, 
said  that  the  other  deputies  would  scarcely  hear  him  speak,  telling 
him  he  was  paid  for  his  services.  Many  of  the  deputies  at  that 
Board  maintained  that  the  offer  of  the  masters  was  equal  to  the 
standard  list,  but  Mr.  Pinder  told  them  plainly  it  was  not.  The 
secretary  for  Blackburn  said  if  they  did  not  resume  work  they 
would  stop  supplies^  and  begin  to  support  the  masters.  He  said 
it  was  moved  by  CUtheroe,  and  seconded  by  Accrington,  that  the 
reed  space  be  six  inches.  It  was  moved  by  Blackburn,  and  seconded 
by  Barrowford,  they  should  resume  work  ;  but  Colne  stood  boldly 
against  it,  although  it  was  a  down-trodden  place. 

Resolutions  were  then  come  to,  appointing  a  deputation  to  confer, 
with  the  central  executive  committee  with  a  view  to  induce  them 
to  reconsider  their  decision.* 

The  result  will  best  appear  from  the  following  account  of  a  meet- 
ing at  Padiham  on  Sunday  the  25th  September,  extracted  from  the 
Manchester  Guardian  of  the  26th  September. 

A  great  meeting  was  held  in  the  Oddfellows'  Hall,  Padiham,  on 
Sunday.  The  delegates  held  a  special  meeting  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  general  meeting,  with  the  view  to  elicit  the  general 
tone  and  opinion  of  the  districts  as  to  the  ratification  of  the  agree- 
ment made  between  the  operatives'  deputation  and  the  Blackburn 
masters'  committee  on  the  previous  Wednesday  evening.  Shortly 
l>efore  eleven  o'clock  they  re-entered  the  Hall  and  it  was  apparent 
that  some  disagreement  had  taken  place,  and  an  effort  was  made 
l>j  the  anti-strike  party  to  place  the  deputy  for  Harwood  in  the 

chair,  while  the  pro-strike  party  moved  the  re-election  of  Mr.  L , 

one   of  the  paid  delegates,  as  chairman.     After   some   confusion 

and  uproar,  the  Harwood  deputy   withdrew,  and  Mr.  L took 

the  chair.  He  urged  the  operatives  to  be  firm  and  cautious  at  this 
crisis,  and  thus  obtain  a  final  settlement  on  a  firm  basis,  and  above 
all  things  to  place  reliance  and  confidence  in  their  executive  com- 
mittee. The  deputies  from  Ramsbottom,  Barrowford,  Haslingden, 
Colne,  Burnley,  Leigh,  Bolton, 'Preston,  Chorley,  Clitheroe,  Har- 
wood, Enfield,  Accrington,  Church,  Darwen,  and  Blackburn,  spoke  in 
favour  of  the  operatives  resuming  work,  in  order  to  give  the  masters 
»*—■——  ■  *— ■™'       ■ '■^^^^^■^^^'^■»— i— — — .* 

*  See  the  ifaneAM^er  Guardian,  20th  September,  1859. 
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Law  expenses,  and  money  paid  to  Mr.  Verity, 

Law  expenses  at  Padiham        ...          £40    0  0 

Ditto  at  Bamber  Bridge 4  15  0 

Money  advanced  to  Mr.  Verity 22  12  2 
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The  total  amount  paid  for  expenses  of  management,  piintiiis.  ^. 
therefore,  without  counting  the  money  paid  for  removing  fiuu:i>. 
which  is  properly  relief  money,  is  £1,240  17«.  lOcf.,  which  amooz' 
added  to  the  £953  Os.  8  Jd.  deducted  for  expenses  of  coUectioD,  fr' 
before  the  money  was  remitted  to  Padiham,  gives  £2,193  lSf.6t>' 
or  a  little  over  ninteen  per  cent,  of  the  £11,334  I2«.  1|</.  coUer>. 
the  amount  actually  distributed  in  relief  being  only  £9,140  loi.u* 

The  expenditure  of  £2,193,  in  collecting  and  distributing  £11.-*- 
is  certainly  an  enormous  allowance,  being  equivalent,  to  3i.  )** 
in  the  pound,  or  about  2^d.  in  the  shilling. 

It  must  however  be  recollected  that  the  chief  part  of  the  !»:: 
amount  collected  was  collected  in  pence,  the  rate  at  whid  ^ 
weavers  in  other  establishments  paid  being  at  so  much  a  i" 
generally  2d.  or  Sd, 

I  do  not  find  in  the  balance-sheets  any  evidence  of  their  hivz: 
been  audited  or  checked  in  any  way,  but  I  am  informed  t]n:tj' 
were  audited  by  two  members  of  the  committee.    I  find  seveni  z- 
takes  of  small  amounts  even  by  examination  of  the  sheets  themi-el'*^ 

The  publication  in  each  sheet  of  the  amounts  coUected  frora-^': 
mill  is  some  check,  though  not  a  very  perfect  one,  on  the  correco^ 
of  the  sheets,  as  some  of  the  hands  in  the  mill  would  probablj  b  ^ 
about  what  amount  was  collected.     The  practice  wns  for  the  *  - 
lectors  to  go  out  two  together,  one  taking  the  money,  and  the  «<^  * 
entering  it  in  a  book.     I  have  made  inquiry  whether  the  late  turs^*-^ 
or  other  parties  connected  with  the  Union,  make  any  compliii  t* 
dishonesty  in  dealing  with  the  funds,  but  the  accounts  I  receive  .* 
contradictory.     However,  I  find  even  from  an  early  period  <:  - 
strike,  placards  signed  "  A  Weaver"  and"  An  Overlooker,"  whi  i  • 
am  informed  on  inquiry   were  bona  fide  productions  of  ptr«  ~ 
situated  as  they  represent  themselves  to  be,  expressing  want  of  •  > 
fidence  in  the  conmiittee,  complaining  of  the  paid  advocates  n^^ 
ing  30*.  a  week  whilst  the  weavers  got  only  7«.,  entering  into  <x  ■ 
lations  to  show  that  it  would  take  upwards  of  three  years  to  mai  - 
the  amount  they  were  losing  by  getting  an  allowance  of  7«.  ii^^'*-'- 
of  16*.  wages,  and  threatening  investigation  of  the  accounts 

These  complaints  are  nowhere  very  completely  or  saus&c^^* 
answered. 

One  reply,  signed  '*  A  Weaver,"  defends  the  refusal  to  allow  the  K«  ^ 
to  be  inspected  by  "  disaffected  members,*^  but  suggests  that  - 
Committee  would  allow  an  investigation  "by  proper  person ^' 
lected  at  a  proper  tune,  and  in  a  proper  place." 
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Another  weaver  says,  "  Now  I  tell  you  I  am  a  weaver,  and  would 
sign  my  name  and  go  to  work  to-morrow,  but  I  know  you  lovers  of 
freedom  would  *  take  me  home'  '* 

It  appears  from  the  balance-sheets  themselves,  that  the  paid  advo- 
cates, whose  business  it  was  to  go  about  to  the  different  towns  in 
the  district  attending  meetings,  received  30s,  a  week  each,  besides 
their  railway  fares,  and  that  considerable  sums  were  also  paid  to 
deputies  and  collectors. 

Taking  a  few  weeks  here  and  there  at  random,  as  specimens,  I  find 
in  the  balance-sheet,  dated  11th  of  July,  £13  ISs.  4d.  paid  to  advo- 
cates and  deputies,  and  for  their  railway  fares,  £2  I5s.  Od. ;  for  collect- 
ing at  Burnley  (the  Burnley  contribution  being  only  £10  9s.  \d,y  off 
which  £1  9«.  4^^.  is  already  deducted  as  expenses),  £2  Os,  Od, ;  for  col- 
lecting at  Colne  (the  Colne  contribution  being  £9  lOs,  11^.,  off  which 
are  deducted  bills  and  posting,  7s.,  rent  of  room,  2«.,  man  to  Padiham, 
2«., total  lis.)  ;  and  I2s.  for  local  secretary  and  trea8urer,being  in  all 
£19  ISs.  Ad.  for  the  officials  and  their  personal  expenses,  in  addition 
to  which  is  charged  £15  As.  6d.  for  printing  10,000  balance-sheets, 
10s.  9d.  for  carriage  of  same,  and  Ss.  for  parcels  and  postages. 

On  June  the  4th :  Paid  to  advocates,  and  deputies,  and  secretaries, 
and  their  expenses,  £11  5s.  6d.,  collecting  £17  I6s.  Id.  at  Burnley 
and  Colne  (besides  £1  lOs.  Od.  Burnley  expenses)  £4  3«.  6^. ;  total 
£15  9s.  Od. ;  printing  and  posting,  £27  18«.  6</. ;  postages,  parcels, 
and  conveyance  to  Harwood,  £1  9s.  Sd. 

On  May  the  9th :  Paid  to  advocates,  deputies,  and  secretaries,  and 
their  expenses, £12  As.  ll^d. ;  collecting  £18  lis.  SJ^d.  tkt  Burnley, 
Colne,  and  Barrowford  (besides  £1  9s.  Id.  local  expenses)  £4  1 5s.  Od., 
total  £16  19^.  11}^. ;  for  officials'  printing,  £12  As.  A^d.,  parcels  and 
postages,  £1  lis.  6d.  For  printing,  the  amounts  paid  seem  to  have 
been  erroneous. 

The  persons  who  were  receiving  SOs.  a  week  and  their  travelling 
expenses  as  paid  advocates,  were  of  the  same  class  as  the  weavers, 
that  is,  could  have  earned  at  their  ordinary  occupation  not  more  than 
£1  a  week. 

Looking  at  the  forgoing  figures,  and  remembering  the  origin  of 
the  strike,  the  very  small  amount  in  dispute,  even  on  the  showing 
of  the  unionists,  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  wrong  position 
taken  was  adhered  to,  and  the  reluctance  with  which  the  decision  of 
the  Blackburn  masters,  confirmed  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Union,  was  submitted  to, — ^it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  opinion  that  the 
pecuniary  interest  of  the  managers  had  a  great  influence  on  the 
course  pursued. 

If  a  trades'  union  is  to  be  an  institution  always  at  work  in  full 
vigour,  and  agitation  a  permanent  feature  of  the  organization,  it 
would  certainly  be  wise  to  select  the  cleverest  men  as  advocates,  to 
engage  their  services  permanently,  and  pay  them  well.  But  if  on 
the  contrary,  the  society  is  to  confine  itself  to  playing  a  watching 
game,  being  quiescent  when  wages  are  good,  and  starting  into  ener- 
getic activity  only  when  forced  to  it  by  circumstances,  and  with 
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relactance,  a  different  policy  is  required.  A  strike  being  in  itadf  u 
admitted  evil,  and  not  the  normal  condition  of  a  trade  aocietj,  h  is 
essentially  a  false  step  to  adjust  the  scales  of  management  so  ai » 
make  it  any  one's  interest  to  bring  on,  or  to  prolong,  wlistoBghttoW 
an  exceptional  state  of  things.  A  chief  complaint  of  the  pUorden, 
whether  widely  entertained  or  not,  is  that  they  were  onlj  piid  7l 
whilst  their  leaders  were  pocketixig  30«.  Popular  leaden  ihoiU 
place  their  disinterestedness  above  suspicion.  It  is  imposBibk  dai 
the  employers  or  the  public  would  regard  with  any  confideDoe^or  ^ 
willing  to  treat  with,  men  who  had  a  direct  pecuniary  intenst  i&vx 
coming  to  terms. 

If  the  management  of  the  strike  had  been  entrusted  to  aauB  o(^ 
turn-outs  themselves,  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  the  rest,  itoosMiM 
have  lasted  as  notany  weeks  as  it  did  months. 

It  must  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  we  are  not  called  upas  v 
judge  the  managers  of  the  Fadiham  strike  individually,  but  men^ 
to  examine  the  system.  Individually  there  is  not  vmy  much  to  k 
surprised  at  in  their  conduct ; — ^large  sums  of  money  were  puitf 
through  their  hands,  and  they  probably  managed  them  as  wdl,  nd* 
honestly  as  any  average  set  of  men,  accidently  placed  by  circunutiMe 
in  a  position  of  great  and  novel  reaponsibilit7  would  have  done. 

There  was  no  doubt  great  exasperation  existing  betweeB  tt 
weavers  and  their  employers,  which  is  many  times  aiinded  lo  b  i^ 
weavers'  committee;  but  though  that  may  excuse  the  tonnett. 
it  is  no  apology  for  their  leaders,  especially  for  those  who  mre  ^• 
Fadiham  men,  as  their  office  should  have  been  to  have  eooled  don. 
and  not  to  have  encouraged,  such  feelings,  and  to  have  looiisdGilBt 
at  the  real  interests  of  their  constituents. 

It  may  seem  very  surprising  that  so  large  a  body  of  openM 
should  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  so  led,  and  have  gii«B  ^p 
earnings  of  16«.  a  week  during  six  months^  to  receive  6f.  a  Tu  ^^ 
the  sake  of  a  dispute  not  involving  more  than  about  St.  a  veekeveL 
if  their  leaders  were  right.  But  it  must  be  remembered  dot  ^ 
results  of  the  figures  we  have  been  examining,  and  the  real  ifflfiHtf  •> 
dispute  were  but  imperfectly  understood  by  most  of  the  opoEi^^ 
and,  moreover,  that  the  16<.  a  week  were  to  be  earned  bj  labost  tf 
ten  hours  a  day,  ^ilst  the  6«.  or  7«.  were  paid  for  idling,  iul^ 
persons  receiving  it  were  at  liberty  to  make  earnings  in  otfao'  enp*?* 
ments,  which  many  of  them  aetually'did  to  no  small  extoit  ^ 
of  the  men  somewhat  naively  said  at  a  meeting  "  HuU  tkt§  v^ 
not  work  while  they  oould  get  6s.  a  week  for  lakmg^  (i>.  phrjt 
or  idling.) 

This  no  doubt  would  not  have  influenced  the  married  men  v.* 
fiunilies  too  young  to  enter  the  miUs ;  but  they  were  in  an  otf?' 
tional  position,  and  were  no  doubt  a  minority,  and  sooae  of  ^' 
evidently  did  grumble  and  protest  at  the  position  they  were  fti^ 
into  against  their  will ;  but  to  single  persons,  and  those  with  fi»^ 
old  enough  to  claim  allovrance,  6«.  a  week  was  a  support  Hsns^^ 
the  season  was  summer,  idleness  was  pleasant^  and  for  thooe  <^ 
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wiflhed  to  worki  there  was  work  in  the  haj-field,  which  did  not  in- 
terfere with  their  also  receiving  relief  as  turn-outs. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  amount  of  monej  spent  on  the  Padiham 
strike^  and  the  still  more  serious  loss  of  wages,  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  the  lesson  of  that  useless  sacrifice  has  taueht  the  ope- 
ratives much  wisdom;  the  number  of  weavers  out  on  strOce,  compared 
with  the  exclusive  and  populous  district  on  which  thej  drew  for 
their  support,  was  small,  and  the  contributions  did  not  press  heavilj 
on  any  individual.  Anothfir  strike  is  at  thb  moment  (August,  1860) 
in  progress  at  Colne,  conducted  by  the  same  Union,  and  with  the 
same  object  of  obtaining  the  Bkckbum  standard  list 

On  the  other  hand,  though  the  losses  of  the  men  were  so  great, 
neither  the  Padiham  masters  nor  those  who  supp^vted  them  probably 
lost  much  by  the  struggle. 

For  the  continuance  of  the  Padiham  strike  was  efiectually  used  as 
a  reason  for  delaying  an  advance  of  wages  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  made,  in  other  places  of  the  district;  and  one  of  the  con- 
tributors informed  me,  that  what  he  should  have  had  to  pay  in  in- 
creased wages,  if  there  had  been  no  strike,  was,  within  a  trifle,  equal 
to  the  sum  he  had  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  Padiham  masters; 
therefore  the  other  <^ratives  of  the  district  were  in  &ct  supporting 
both  masters  and  men  at  Padiham  in  idleness.  This  poweri^  com- 
bination of  the  operatives  has  taught  the  masters  to  combine  also,  and 
the  combinadon  of  capitalists  will  in  the  end  be  the  most  powerfuL 

I  do  not  see  in  the  circumstance  of  the  extensive  character  of  the 
East  Ijuicashixe  Weavers'  Association  cause  for  the  ahmn,  that  the 
Bamsley  Masters'  Association  appeared  by  their  circular  to  entertain. 
TheeztMifiiveness  of  the  Union  certainly  increased  the  power  of  the 
men^  for  no  signs  of  exhaustion  in  their  funds  were  apparent,  and 
they  might  evidently  have  carried  on  the  struggle  till  now,  if  they 
had  pleased.  Bat,  at  the  same  time,  the  extension  of  the  field  brought 
in  parties  with  other  feelings,  and  other  interests,  and  so  gives  ^ood 
sense  and  justice  a  better  chance  of  being  heard,  and  to  that  very 
cause  was  owing  the  termination  of  the  stnke;  for  the  deputies  firom 
BUckbum  and  other  places,  being  once  satisfied  that  there  was  no 
just  cause  for  the  strike,  terminated  it  at  once  by  a  majority  of  three 
to  one. 

And  supposing,  for  sake  of  argument,  the  fibvourite  project 
of  the  Union  -nnmely,  an  enforcement  of  a  uniform  list  over  the 
-whole  district  was  accomplished,  and  wages  could  not  be  altered 
-without  the  consent  of  a  union  embracing  the  whole  district  that  fed 
the  Padiham  strike— the  masters,  and  not  the  men,  would  be  the  real 
gainers.  Common  interest  would  force  themasters  to  combine  too,  as  the 
Slackbnm  masters  have  done.  When  trade  justified  a  rise  of  wages,  the 
tendency  of  theUnion  would  be  to  postpone  rather  than  to  accelerate  it. 
'So  individual  master  could  be  successfully  applied  to  for  an  advance, 
as  he  would  at  once  reply  that  he  could  not  grant  it  unless  it  was 
made  geneiaL  And  if  a  rise  were  asked  for  not  justified  by  the 
state  of  teade,  or  a  reduction  that  was  justified  by  the  state  of  trad<^ 
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were  resisted,  the  extensiveness  of  the  Union  woold  not  increttt  tbe 
chances  of  success;  for  a  general  strike  would  be  impoesible,  tod  i 
local  strike,  with  the  view  of  beating  the  masters  in  detail,  would  be 
easily  defeated  bj  their  combination.     Political  economj,  as  surer 
as  any  other  natuFal  law,  is  taught  hj  experience.    A  cmnbtnatiaQ  *t 
weavers  no  doubt,  like  any  other  association,  may  get  into  Ud  or 
incompetent  hands,  and  much  temporary  mischief  may  be  done  br 
an  attempt  to  struggle  against  natural  laws.     But  ultunaCdj  the 
operatives,  pushed  into  the  position  of  leaders  of  a  great  oiiganiiatioQ. 
would  learn  wisdom  and  habits  of  business  by  practice  in  theiiiiiag«- 
ment  of  affiiirs,  and  they  would  certainly  find  out  that  the  orguio* 
tion  of  labour  might  be  pushed  too  far  for  the  interests  of  laboori^. 
and  that  the  true  office  of  their  union  was  not  to  attempt  to  enforn* 
an  unnatural  uniformity,  but,  leaving  the  law  of  supply  and  denui 
to  its  natural  operation  on  the  price  of  labour,  to  confine  tbemselv^ 
to  putting  the  individual  labourer  in  as  fiivourable  a  positioo  k 
taking  advantage  of  that  natural  law  as  the  capitalist,  by  saving  Hx 
^m  being  forced  to  accept  less  than  the  fair  market  price  for  L< 
labour,  through  fear  of  starvation.     There  would  then  be  no  nr: 
interference  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Padiham,  no  desire  ;> 
promote  a  strike,  but  when  such  an  extreme  measure  needed  t'>  v 
resorted  to,  it  would  be  left  entirely  to  those  inmiediately  cooeerst- 
in  it,  the  Union  merely  scrutinizing,  and  that  very  rigidly,  the  jilc  - 
of  their  claim  to  a  temporary  support  by  the  labour  of  others. 

This  is,  however,  a  subject  which  justly  requires  very  deep  or:- 
sideration.  The  cotton  manufacture  is  the  very  life  of  Ei^W- 
We  have  hitherto  kept  with  ease  ahead  of  all  oUier  nations  in  '> 
branch  of  industry,  but  several  foreign  countries  are  now  nnmnz  * 
very  close  in  the  race,  and  if  trade  combinations  should,  even  k.*  » 
time,  throw  us  back,  it  would  be  a  blow  we  might  never  rcot^ 
from.  For  the  reasons  above  stated,  however,  I  do  not  see  tii*^ 
there  is  any  ground  to  fear  such  a  result.  It  may  or  naj  vi  - 
true,  that  a  trade  of  a  limited  and  local  character  may  be  injvtii  ' 
driven  away  by  an  ignorant  interference  with  the  conditioiu  o^r^ 
sary  to  its  prosperity,  but  the  very  extensiveness  of  the  «fl 
manufacture  appears  to  me  to  secure  it  from  this  evil. 

In  speaking,  however,  of  the  ahuse  of  unions  we  must  not  i  ** 
sight  of  their  use^  and  notwithstanding  the  misuse  of  their  pov^r 
the  Weavers*  Association,  the  Padiham  strike  still  shows  the  ot. 
of  the  Union,  if  rightly  managed.     The  ten  per  cent,  advance  ofr^ 
before  the  strike  was  offered,  chiefly  owing  to  the  positioB  the  r ' 
were  enabled  to  take  through  the  support  given  to  them  br  ' 
Association,  and  would  not  have  been  obtained  without  it    It  ▼'«- 
be  in  vain  to  preach  to  the  men  against  trades'  unions,  after  ^  ^ 
example. 

There  is  another  important  question  arising  out  of  this  strike  i^ 
I  have  still  left  unexamined,  namely,  whether  the  masters  w«ftr: 
or  wrong  in  refusing  to  deal  with  Mr.  Pinder,  the  secretair  ^  • 
association,  in  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  between  them^elTe^  ^ ' 
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their  men,  or  to  allow  him  or  anj  nominee  of  the  Union,  as  a  matter 
of  right,  to  enter  their  mills  and  measure  the  machinery,  for  the 
purpose  of  verifying  the  correspondence  of  their  prices  with  the 
Blackburn  list. 

The  masters  appear  to  me  to  have  been  unconciliatory  and  inju- 
dicious in  their  mode  of  treating  the  application,  and  I  think  that, 
while  refusing  the  claim  of  any  third  party  to  interfere  as  a  matter 
of  right,  they  might,  without  sacrifice  of  dignity  or  principle,  have 
received  Mr.  Finder  as  the  agent  of  their  own  men,  and  pointed  out, 
as  they  afterwards  did,  a  course  by  which  their  own  men  could,  by 
calling  in  third  parties  to  their  assistance,  satisfy  themselves  of  the 
correctness  of  the  calculations  on  which  the  payment  for  their  labour 
was  to  be  based.  The  men  were  as  much  parties  to  the  contract  as 
the  masters,  and  had  an  equal  right  to  test  its  conditions,  and  the 
masters  were  bound  in  common  justice  to  afford  them  all  reasonable 
&cilities  for  doing  so  ;  and  if  they  declined  to  let  Mr.  Finder  make 
this  examination  as  the  agent  of  their  men,  because  the  claim  was  made 
in  a  way  that  gave  it  too  much  the  colour  of  a  claim  to  a  right  to 
interfere  in  the  contracts  to  be  made  between  themselves  and  their 
men,  they  should  have  confined  themselves  strictly  to  that  ground, 
by  at  once  pointing  out  some  other  mode  in  which  their  men  could 
satisfy  themselves  on  the  point  in  dispute. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  the  masters  had  a  perfect  right  to 
decline  to  treat  with  any  association  comprising  others  besides  their 
own  hands,  as  to  the  terms  on  which  they  should  pay  for  the  labour 
they  required.  The  men  had  a  perfect  right  to  form  any  association 
they  pleased,  and  to  consult  the  committee  of  such  association  as  to 
the  terms  on  which  they  would  dispose  of  their  labour,  and  if  they 
pleased,  to  be  guided  by  the  united  wisdom  of  the  association  rather 
than  their  own  ;  but  they  had  no  right  to  insist  on  their  masters 
dealing  with  the  association  instead  of  with  themselves  directly. 
Even  if  the  only  claim  of  the  association  or  its  secretary  was  to  be 
treated  as  the  agent  of  the  men,  the  masters  were  quite  justified  in 
refusing  to  treat  through  an  agent,  who,  they  considered,  was  giving 
injudicious  advice  to  his  principal  touching  the  matter  in  hand,  still 
more  with  an  agent  whom  they  suspected  of  making  himself  a  prin- 
cipal for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  more  extensive  object,  of 
which  the  Fadiham  question  only  formed  part. 

Some  persons  justified  the  conduct  of  the  men,  by  quoting  the 
masters,  who  have  done  the  same,  and  instanced  their  stating  that 
they  were  pledged  to  their  association  not  to  settle  the  strike  with 
the  committee  or  their  secretary,  but  only  with  their  own  hands. 
But  I  can  see  no  weight  in  such  an  argument.  I  do  not  deny  the 
right  of  either  men  or  masters  to  combine,  and  to  be  guided,  if  they 
please,  in  their  individual  action,  by  the  decision  of  the  majority  of 
the  association,  but  neither  of  them  have  any  right  to  force  it  on  the 
other  party,  that  they  should  treat  not  with  themselves  individually, 
but  with  an  association  of  which  they  formed  par^only. 

It  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  we  do  not  see  in  this  strike  any  in* 
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clination,  on  the  part  of  the  men,  to  afaandon  the  practice  of  ttteoipiai. 
bj  intimidation,  to  compel  the  minority  to  obej  tiie  decinoiiflof  diem- 
jority.  Happilj  there  were  few  breaches  of  the  peaee,  and  in  tk 
respect  modem  strikes  in  the  Lancashire  cotton  districts  show  a  «m 
improvement  when  compared  with  those  of  thirty  years  ago,  is  ix 
instance  with  the  Ashton  strike  of  1831.  But  the  demeat  flf  is- 
timidation  was  still  present  and  actire.  This  attempt  of  the  iBi* 
outs  to  prevent  others  from  accepting  a  price  for  their  labour,  viki 
they  themselves  refnse,  is  an  nnmixed  evil,  and  ia  the  worst  fam 
of  trades'  societies.  It  is  a  breach  alike  of  eoonomical  aad  aon 
laws,  and  is  tme  tyranny.  Human  nature,  however,  is  the  one  n 
all  ranks,  and  whilst  blaming  the  Padiham  turncoats,  we  most  w 
forget  that  they  are  only  practising  the  same  attempt  to  regnlale  i6f 
price  at  which  a  commodity  shall  be  sold,  that  was  farmerij  pncfi^pi 
by  trade  guilds,  and  even  carried  out  by  acts  of  Pkrliament^aadte 
has  been,  even  in  our  day,  actually  enforced  by  an  edict  of  tk 
Emperor  of  France ;  and  as  other  bodies  have  in  time  kvot  ^ 
folly  of  such  a  course,  no  doubt  the  operatives  will  in  time  foikv 
in  dieir  steps. 
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Is  December,  1880,  the  whole  of  the  Bpinnen  and  other  hands  in 
fii%7-two  factories  at  Ashton-under-Lyne,  Dukinfield,  Stalejbridge, 
and  Mossley,  left  their  employment,  to  the  number  of,  it  was  said, 
about  18,000.  The  turn-outs  at  first  attempted  to  perambulate  the 
district  in  enormous  processions,  of  serenJ  thousands  in  number, 
with  banners,  and  armed  with  pistols,  which  they  occasionally  fired 
off;  but  die  magistrates  of  Ashton  and  Manchester,  having  issued 
notices  that  such  proceedings  were  illegal,  they  ware  discontinued. 
The  dispute  in  this  case  was  between  &e  reduced  price  of  8a.  dtf. 
per  1000  hanks  of  No.  40^s  offered  by  the  masters,  and  4«.  2d. 
claimed  by  the  men.  The  following  resolution  was  advertised  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  day,  purporting  to  emanate  from  a  general 
meeting  of  delegates  of  tiie  opeiutrre  spinners  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

**  We,  the  deputies  appointed  by  the  general  body  of  operative 
spinners,  being  ftiUy  invested  by  our  constituents  widi  such  power, 
do  determine  ihai  a  general  strike  of  all  those  spinners  who  ara 
receiving  less  than  4a.  2d.  per  1000  hanks  for  No.  40's  (and  otfier 
numbers  in  proportion)  on  all  sizes  of  wheels,  shail  take  piaee  on 
Monday  the  27th  instant  ;  not  one  of  wkam  skall  retmm  to  work 
untii  tke/nll  price  be  gitfenJ* 

These  orders  were  intended  to  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  manufiKS- 
turing  districts,  but  in  fact,  except  ihe  spinners  already  on  strike  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ashton,  they  were  only  obeyed  by  the  hamds 
of  about  forty  mills,  in  Glossop  and  Longdendale. 

Very  early  in  this  strike  (on  the  18th  December,  1830)  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  of  the  Masters'  Association  was  inserted  as  an 
advertisement  in  the  Mdnekester  ChtardioHj  and  other  papers. 

"  That  the  Association  have  formed  their  price  list  from  the  beet 
information  they  could  obtain,  and  believe  it  to  be  a  fair  average  of 
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the  price  paid  in  the  immediate  Burrounding  districts,  wliich  tirj 
have  to  meet  in  the  same  market ;  and  that  disch&imiDg  all  idci  i 
obtaining  their  labour  below  that  of  the  spinners  and  mana&ctc^r- 
similarly  situated,  they  are  willing  to  submit  it  to  a  public  exanLv 
tion,  and  abide  by  the  result." 

No  notice  was  at  first  taken  by  the  operatives  of  this  docamtL' 
but  afterwards  they  made  application  to  the  masters  for  a  meetz^. 
which  was  arranged  to  take  place  on  the  20th  of  Januuj,  %:  L  > 
Manor  Court-room  at  Ashton.  A  deputation  of  two  men  ir\r'.- 
sented  the  operatives.'  The  masters  submitted  to  the  meeting  a  .s 
of  four  resolutions  agreed  to  by  the  Masters*  Association,  of  w\u\ 
the  two  last  were  as  follows  : — 

''  3.  That  though  the  Association  see  no  reason  to  believe  thit  u. 
list  adopted  is  below  the  above  mentioned  average  rate,  tbej  &- 
perfectly  willing  to  enter  with  the  operatives  into  an  examiiuaioc  : 
the  prices  paid  at  the  commencement  of  the  turn-out,  either  in  if 
inmiediate  surrounding  districts,  or  the  mills  connected  with  l 
Manchester  market  (the  mills  of  the  Association  being  exdodtx 
both  parties  agreeing  to  abide  by  the  result  of  an  average  deterau- 
by  the  proportionate  amount  of  spindles  working  at  the  resp«cL' 
prices. 

"  4.  That  a  committee  of  twelve  masters  and  twelve  meo  ' 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  average,  sabdiii*.  : 
themselves  into  committee  for  the  different  districts." 

This  meeting  was  conducted  without  any  of  those  expreesioiis  < 
acrimonious  feeling  which  might  have  been  expected,  but  it  prods*  • 
no  practical  result.  The  masters,  after  submitting  the  fonfro:; 
resolutions,  offered  to  supersede  them  by  an  offer  of  3s.  9<i— <^ 
that  proposal  being  submitted  to  the  men,  was  unanimously  rgectnl 
Several  of  the  men  then  intimated  their  objection  to  adopting  v- 
average  list,  calculated  according  to  the  number  of  spin<Ue£,  t&- 
fUudly,  the  two  parties  separating,  the  men  sent  into  the  masto^  ^ 
ofier  to  accept  4s,  Id.^  which  was  rejected,  the  masters  abiding  >y 
their  list,  and  the  men  practically  declining  to  enter  upon  the  »if  > 
lations  of  an  average  list  founded  on  the  number  of  spindles,  ^^ 
contending  for  an  average  list  framed  according  to  the  prices  pai^ 
the  different  districts  without  reference  to  the  number  of  spindk^ 

Great  irritation  arose  amongst  the  operatives  from  the  fiuloro  > 
this  attempt  at  a  settlement  of  the  dispute,  and  their  organ, »  P^' 
Galled  The  Voice  of  the  People,  wrote  of  the  matter  in  such  l:* 
jneasured  terms  as  the  following  :  '*  Wo  had  expected  that  o\^ 
sion  in  the  Ashton  neighbourhood  would  have  been  relaxed  in  •'' 
cruel  gnpings  by  the  pacific  and  conciliatory  demeanour  of  ^ 
operatives,  who  were  deputed  to  hold  an  interview  with  the  jost^f- 
cotton-spinners.  But  alas  !  the  importunities  of  30,000  &au«b .: 
people  met  with  no  sympathy.  No  expression  of  kindneu  ^^ 
suffered  to  calm  the  irritation  iiyustice  had  produced.  The  mii't^ 
abruptly  and  indifferently  retired  to  their  homes,  leaving  t^'' 
sullen  reserve  and  soul-cutting  contempt  to  produce  their  nntort 
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effects.  ...  In  conclusion,  we  feel  we  are  onlj  doing  our  duty 
when  we  say  to  the  masters.  Beware  of  the  bad  and  dangerous 
spirit  your  obdurate  exactions  are  engendering,^ 

The  move  next  made  was  on  the  part  of  the  masters,  who  issued 
the  following  advertisement : — 

^'  Notice. — ^At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Associated  Master  Spin- 
ners and  Manufacturers  of  Ashton-under-Lyne,  Staley bridge,  Dukin- 
field,  and  Mossley,  held  at  the  White  Bear  Inn,  Piccadilly,  Man- 
chester, on  Tuesday,  the  1st  day  of  February  instant,  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved  : — '  That  the  mills  of  the  Association  be  opened 
on  Thursday,  the  3rd  day  of  February  instant,  to  offer  employment 
to  such  of  their  workmen  as  choose  to  resume  the  same,  at  the 
nojisters'  list  price;  and  all  such  as  do  not  return  to  their  work  their 
places  will  be  supplied  by  others." 

The  mills  were  accordingly  opened  on  the  day  named.  At  a  few 
of  the  mills  more  or  less  of  the  hands  returned  to  work  the  same  day, 
and  the  following  week  considerable  progress  was  made  in  filling  the 
mills,  and  the  return  of  the  old  hands  was  much  accelerated  by  the 
influx  of  unemployed  spinners  from  other  districts,  many  of  whom 
had  been  for  a  long  time  out  of  work,  and  who  were  consequently 
very  glad  to  obtain  emplojrment.  These  new  hands  displaced  some 
of  the  old  ones  who  were  too  slow  in  returning  to  their  work,  and 
others  of  the  old  hands'  who  had  made  themselves  obnoxious  to  the 
masters  during  the  strike  were  refused  work  on  that  account;  and 
from  these  causes,  it  was  supposed,  that  in  Staleybridge  alone  there 
were  nearly  a  hundred  hands,  who,  their  places  having  been  supplied 
by  others,  were  unable  to  obtain  work.  At  other  places  also  in  the 
district  the  same  result  occurred.  Some  slight  attempts  were  made 
to  interfere  with  the  hands  who  had  returned  to  their  work,  but  they 
were  successfully  repressed. 

Attempts  were  made  by  the  operatives'  Union  to  maintain  the  strike, 
but  without  success,  and  shortly  all  the  mills  were  at  work  again. 

During  this  strike  the  men  were  supported  by  a  very  extensive 
union,  called  the  "  National  Association  for  the  Protection  of 
liabour,''  and  meetings  were  held  in  their  favour  in  many  different 
parts  of  the  country;  but  owing  to  the  great  number  of  persons 
thrown  out  of  employment,  the  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  Union 
were  found  quite  inadequate  to  their  support,  and  very  great  dis- 
tress was  the  consequence,  as  was  acknowledged  by  the  organs  of 
both  parties. 

I  cannot  find  in  the  ground  taken  by  the  operatives  any  substantial 
complaints  but  the  ordinary  ones,  that  the  wages  offered  were  not 
such  as  the  masters  could  have  afforded  to  give,  or  in  other  words 
that  the  division  of  profit  between  the  capitalist  and  the  labourer 
was  an  unfair  one,  and  that  they  were  below  the  general  average  of 
the  district.  These  positions,  however,  were  advanced  with  much 
acrimony,  and  an  extraordinary  amount  of  ill  feeling  was  engendered. 
At  a  meeting  at  Glasgow,  held  in  support  of  the  men,  I  find  the 
following  resolutions  were  passed  : — 
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"  That  Hie  attempt  made  by  fifty-two  employers  in  Ashtoo,  Siih<* 
bridge,  &c.,  to  reduce  wages,  is  a  wanton,  selfish,  and  cnuA  MtxasfL 
to  destroy  the  interests  of  the  working  classes  in  the  United  Hat 
dom,  as  from  every  information,  bo^  from  the  faononrable  empkifi^ 
in  the  trade  and  others,  there  is  at  this  time  no  occasion  to  redia 
the  wages  of  the  operatiyes. 

**  That  as  the  twenty  thousand  indlTiduals  who  hare  nsst^ 
this  impolitic  and  uncalled  for  reduction  of  wages  have,  and  ait  ia 
consequence  sufiering  severe  privations,  in  the  principle  tluU  ti? 
case  involves  a  great  and  extended  interest;  they  are  fiMicfet 
entitled  to  encouragement  and  pecuniary  support  from  all  limiebe 
of  trade,  and  from  every  true  friend  of  the  human  race.* 

There  were  many  assertions  published  at  the  time  in  ^  pifs 
advocating  the  side  of  the  masters,  and  urging  that  the  wageseirw 
by  the  men  at  the  masters'  list  of  prices  were  liberal,  and  dat  1^7 
averaged  nearly  30*.  a  week.  I  find  The  Voice  of  Ae  ^tf» 
replying  to  them  as  follows  : — 

''But  there  is  a  more  important  point  of  view  in  wfaidi  iki 
gentlemen  ought  to  be  vieved  by  the  country.  We  are  not  m 
that  any  decisive  proof  has  ever  been  ofiered  to  the  public  of  2*. 
havock  which  these  '  cotton  hells '  make  with  their  mihappj  innn 
Few,  comparatively,  are  able  to  follow  their  employment  11  fTC- 
ners  more  than  fifreen  years.  These  fifty-two,  and  others  in  tlie  .49 
business,  are  continuaUy  telling  us  of  the  lai^  earnings  whicfc  ^ 
hands  receive ;  but  it  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  vi'^- 
has  been  prepared  from  the  individual  statements  of  tiie  nea  ^1 
turned  out  of  these  mills,  that  they  should  receive  much  higher  «i7 
than  at  present  falls  to  their  lot,  to  place  them  on  an  eqnaiitT  *^ 
other  descriptions  of  labourers. 

''Out  of  1,669  men  employed  as  spinners  and  stretdien  is  if' 
mills,  not  more  than  one-fourth  exceed  the  age  of  thirty-lHe  c> 
only  one  in  twenty  are  employed  above  forty-five.  Thwf  ^ 
speak  for  themselves.  We  shall  leave  the  public  to  draw  their  i^ 
conclusions."  Here  follows  the  table  from  which  the  above  re"^ 
are  taken.  It  appears  therefore  that  the  amount  of  wages  ew 
was  substantially  admitted.  This  turn-out  is  unfortnnatelj  iradr 
able  for  the  very  serious  outrages  which  attended  it.  On  one  orn^ 
sion  a  body  of  the  turn-outs,  to  the  number  of  500  or  600,  attM^  - 
the  factory  of  Messrs.  John  and  William  Sidebottom  andCcst  M' 
brook  in  Longdendalc,  the  hands  of  which  had  turned  out  along  «^* 
those  employed  at  the  other  mills  in  the  neighbourhood,  bat  t  fwrt^ 
of  whom  had  returned  to  their  work.  The  mob  foimd  thfir  ^ 
into  the  mill,  and  dragged  the  spinners  whom  they  found  at  v*i 
into  the  road,  where  they  turned  ail  their  coats  inside  out,  tied  ^ 
together  with  cords,  inscribed  the  obnoxious  price  8«.  M.  00  ti 
backs  with  chalk,  drove  them  along  the  road  for  five  or  six  wk^  ^ 
then  dismissed  them,  after  informing  them,  that  if  they  wen?  ^• 
working  again  until  they  had  obtained  their  price,  their  lives  ^^' 
be  forfeited. 
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There  was  also  about  the  same  time,  namely  on  the  3rd  of 
January,  1831,  a  still  more  atrocious  act  committed,  in  the  murder  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Ashton,whowas  shot  on  his  way  from  his  father's  house 
at  Pole  Bank,  near  Hyde,  to  his  own  factory.  The  perpetrators  -of 
this  crime  were  not  discovered  till  three  ye«rs  aftenrards,  when  two 
men,  named  James  Garside  and  Joseph  Mossley ,  were  tried  and  con- 
victed at  the  Chester  Assizes,  partly  upon  the  evidence  of  William 
Mossley,  an  approver,  and  upon  the  confession  of  Garside,  both  of 
whom  spoke  to  the  murder  being  done  by  the  order  of  the  Union, 
and  that  they  were  to  receive  £10  for  it.*  This  evidence  being  given 
some  considerable  time  after  the  event,  and  by  the  parties  concerned, 
there  appears  no  reason  to  suspect  it.  About  the  same  time  Mr. 
James  Howard,  a  cotton-spinner  of  Spring  Grove,  was  fired  at  through 
the  window  when  sitting  in  his  counting  house.  Mr.  Howard  was 
a  member  of  the  Association  of  Master  Spinners,  and  his  hands  had 
turned  out,  along  with  the  others.  On  the  14th  of  January,  Mr. 
Charles  Kershaw,  of  Mossley,  one  of  the  spinners  whose  workpeople 
had  joined  the  turn-out,  was  sitting  in  his  kitchen  in  the  evening,  as 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing,  when  a  gun  or  pistol  charged  with  six 
bullets  was  fired  through  the  back  window,  but  owing  to  the  charge 
striking  against  one  of  the  stanchions  of  the  window,  no  ii\jnry  was 
done  to  him,  or  to  any  of  his  family,  who  were  sitting  with  him  at 
the  time. 

The  conclusions  I  have  arrived  at  as  to  this  strike  are  as  follows  : 

1.  That  it  arose  from  a  mere  wages  question. 

2.  That  the  question  in  dispute  was  not  whether  the  men  were, 
irrespective  of  the  state  of  trade,  entitled  to  a  minimum  rate  of  wages 
sufficient  to  support  life  in  comfort,  but  whether  the  masters  were 
paying  a  fair  market  rate  of  wages. 

3.  That  although  to  some  extent,  probably,  the  men  gave  in  from 
physical  distress,  to  a  great  extent  they  were  forced  to  a  surrender 
by  the  masters  being  about  to  fill  their  mills  with  other  hands,  and 
that  therefore  the  state  of  the  labour  market  practically  decided  the 
matter  in  dispute  in  favour  of  the  masters. 

4.  That  the  statements  I  have  access  to  do  not  enable  me  to 
decide  whether  the  average  prices  of  the  manufacturing  districts 


*  William  MoBslej,  the  approver,  eaid,  **  The  two  men  talked  with  Gandde  and 
my  brother,  but  I  could  not  hear  perfectly  what  waa  said.  I  heard  aomethinff 
about  *  the  Union.'  They  remained  talking  about  half  an  hour,  when  they  went  I 
joined  my  brother  and  Ganide,  and  I  asked  them  what  they  were  going  to  do, 
and  they  both  aaid  they  had  agreed  with  these  men  to  shoot  one  of  the  Sir. 
Aflhtons.  I  aaked  them  what  it  waa  for,  and  they  aaid  it  was  up'  account  o*  the 
Union,  the  turn-out.  I  asked  them  what  they  must  have  for  it,  and  they  said  £10.** 

Garside,  in  his  confession  when  in  Derby  gaol,  said,  ''  I  asked  what  money 
it  was  the  job  was  to  be  done  for,  and  whether  Mr.  Ashton  was  to  be  robbed  of  it; 
and  Joseph  told  me  he  was  employed  by  the  spinners'  Union  at  Ashton,  and  he 
was  to  have  £10  for  it,  and  he  said  he  and  the  Union  men  had  been  over  the 
ground  the  day  before  and  settled  how  to  proceed."  Mr.  James  Ashton,  the  brother 
of  the  murdered  young  man,  said,  "  I  had  discharged  one  man  previously  to  the 
3rd  of  January  for  being  in  this  Union." 
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when  fairlj  taken  were  as  contended  for  bj  the  masters,  or  as  alVc- 
by  the  men. 

5.  That  apart  from  the  error  in  their  calculations,  there  ;«  . 
reason  for  blaming  the  men  for  the  attempt  to  obtain  higher  wv*^ 
or  for  the  combination  to  obtain  them. 

6.  That  there  is  no  ground  for  blaming  the  masters  fortfaeifC'. 
tion  of  wages,  or  for  their  acting  in  combination  or  concert  up^  :l 
matter,  the  result  having  proved  that  the  state  of  the  labonr  verit 
justified  the  reduction. 

7.  That  the  men  individually  committed  great  wrong  in  the  -v 
rages  that  were  committed  and  attempted  against  the  masters,  i- 
the  intimidation  exercised  against  their  fellow  workmen  wtio  >'. ' 
fered  from  them  in  the  course  of  action  they  thought  fit  to  pa^' 

8.  That  the  Union  of  the  men  is  not  free  from  suspicion  of  r  - 
plicity  with  the  worst  of  these  outrages. 

9.  That  the  abstract  right  or  wrong  of  the  struggle  is  not,  b  * 
over,  to  be  judged  by  the  misconduct  of  the  individuals  who  ir- 
personally  or  officially  concerned  in  it. 

10.  That  there  is  nothing  in  the  struggle  to  show  that  a  cont  - 
tion  of  labourers,  however  extensive,  is  permanently  abletoif^'A 
terms  from  capitalists  which  the  state  of  the  labour  market  t>  , 
not  justify. 
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The   operatiye  shipwrights  of  Liverpool  have  for  manj  jears 
(with   short  intervals  of  disorgaDization)  formed  one  of  the  most 
compact  trade  societies  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  master  shipbuilders 
have  maintained  a  counter  association  for  probably  an  equal  period. 
The  first  deed  of  incorporation  which  is  preserved  among  ihe  re- 
cords of  the  latter  is  dated  1812,  but  this  probably  is  merely  a  re* 
statement  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  Association  was  originally 
founded,  such  as  was  repeated  in  1823,  and  again  in  1834.     Indeed 
this  Association  appears  to  have  preserved  more  of  the  features  of 
the  ancient  guild  than  any  other  of  which  I  am  aware,  and  probably 
flates  from  a  much  earlier  period  than  any  of  its  existing  records. 
I  have  been  able  to  procure  no  documentary  evidence  of  the  exist- 
once  of  the  Shipwrights'  Union  so  early,  but  some  whose  experience 
extends  over  considerably  more  than  half  a  century,  say,  that  the 
Shipwrights'  Society  has  been  a  well-known  body  as  long  as  they  can 
remember.    I  have  been  told  by  a  representative  of  one  of  the  oldest 
shipbuilding  firms  of  the  town,  that  the  power  of  the  society  was 
very  much  consolidated  by  the  protection  it  afforded  against  the 
prcttsgang  in  the  French  war.     On  one  occasion  only  was  there  an 
attempt  made  to  impress  a  member  of  the  body.  This  attempt  was  not, 
however,  successful ;  a  loaded  cannon  was  placed  opposite  the  door  of 
t  he  rendezvous,  and  the  mi^n  was  demanded  and  given  up.  This  cannon 
Hc^oms  to  have  figured  upon  more  than  one  occasion,  and  a  tradition 
exists  that  in  1804  the  then  mayor,  Mr.  Aspinall,  when  driving  in 
the  town,  met  a  large  body  of  the  shipwrights  with  tlielr  cannon. 

«bb4 
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He  leapt  out,  seized  the  ringleader,  placed  him  in  the  major's  coii 
and  drove  off  with  him  to  the  Bridewell  before  any  of  die  men  bt 
time  to  recover  their  senses.  Another  circamstance  which  gn- 
the  society  considerable  power  was  the  fact  that  the  diipwrif^:* 
were  all  freemen,  and  their  influence  was  necessary  to  the  soeoeK'^ 
a  candidate.  In  the  evidence  before  tiie  committee  of  the  Hob*  ■' 
Commons,  1824,  it  is  mentioned  that  it  was  customary  for  both  acn 
to  send  down  large  donations  to  the  Union  when  there  appetnd  v 
be  a  probability  of  an  election.  (At  that  time  also  the  nttjor  «v 
elected  by  the  town  at  large.) 

In  1790,  when  the  two  political  parties  cune  to  an  agreeneskti 
elect  their  old  members,  the  shipwrights  bent  upon  having  too&tK 
set  up  their  own  man,  and  carried  him  against  both  combined.  A 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  Liverpool  was  not  only  roBMrkiWc  v 
the  beauty  of  her. ships,  but  was  known  as  being  one  of  tfaebeAi!- 
cheapest  repairing  ports  in  the  world;  and  American  capttdn^  ww- 
(I  am  told  by  one  of  the  oldest  American  merchants)  defer  uj^ 
pairs  they  could  in  order  to  have  them  done  on  this  side  of  the  A:- 
lantic.  Sometimes  a  lower  freight  would  be  taken  to  Liverpool  tjue 
to  another  port,  in  order  that  the  ship  might  come  here  to  be  c^ 
pered.  This,' it  is  needless  to  say,  has  ceased  to  be  the  case  for  db^ 
years.  The  shipwrights,  therefore,  were  then  relativelj  a  b^" 
more  important  body  in  the  town  than  they  are  now,  and  b<v*  ^ 
much  larger  proportion  to  the  number  of  shipwrights  of  the  \^*f 
Kingdom.  There  were  also  several  conditions  peculiar  to  the  cvi 
(most  of  which  still  exist),  which  contributed  to  make  the  Sk> 
wrights'  Society  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  the  kingdom. 

Ships  were  chiefly  built  by  apprentices,  and  journeymen  were  ot> 
employed  upon  old  work  in  the  public  graving  docks.  AiM^ 
point  to  be  remembered  is,  that  two-thirds  of  .the  repairs  are  ^«\ 
often  paid  by  the  underwriters,  and  that  it  is  actually  sometiise* » 
shipowner's  interest  to  increase  his  bill,  in  order  that  it  may  aaoa 
to  3  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  his  vessel.  The  wages  for  repairs  w^r 
paid  by  the  merchants  or  owners  direct,  and  not  by  the  master  ^^> 
Wrights.  The  masters  were  therefore  fond  of  chiefly  reljiag  op^ 
apprentices,  and  to  such  an  extent  was  this  carried  that  the  merditf 
joined  with  the  men  in  a  recommendation  (which  practically  aoMras*^ 
to  an  order)  thfit  only  one  apprentice  should  be  employed  to  ereiTt^*^ 
journeymen  in  old  work.  There  appears,  however,  to  have  been : 
limit  to  apprentices  upon  new  work,  except  in  the  case  of  tiro  ^ 
who,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  were  limited  to  five  each,  i- 
other  ways  the  society,  in  its  palmy  days,  was  extremely  perenipbf 
It  was  ruled  by  an  executive  committee  of  twenty-one,  fonned  a** 
the  principle  of  strict  rotation.  The  president  and  secretarr  ^ 
however,  elected,  and  the  latter  appears  to  have  had  a  most  nofT**' 
power  of  altering  the  laws  of  the  society  af;  his  own  discretion' 

The  society  was  nominally  a  mere  benefit  club,  to  which,  io  ^^^ 
the  monthly  subscription  was  \8.  Sd.,  and  in  that  year  the  «e^ 
balance  was  upwards  of  £2,200,  which  sum  it  was  proposfti  ti'  U* 
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out  in  alxuBhouses  for  old  members.  This  intention  was  afterwards 
carried  out.  The  shipwrights  still  possess  nineteen  almshouses 
beneath  their  meeting  hall  in  Bond  Street.  In  1824  it  was  denied 
bj  the  delegates  of  the  club,  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  the  funds  were  ever  used  for  trade  purposes,  and 
owing  to  the  complete  sjstem  of  intimidation  established,  there  were 
few  strikes  of  long  duration.  In  their  own  yards  the  employers 
were  enabled  to  hold  their  own,  as  the  ships  were  chiefly  built  by 
apprentices,  whom  the  masters  could,  and  did  put  in  prison,  on  the 
Hlightest  appearance  of  insubordiqation.  On  the  other  hand,  ships' 
repairs  would  not  wait,  and  a  very  short  turn-out  brought  matters 
to  a  crisis,  as  the  captain  or  owner  insisted  upon  the  work  being 
finished,  and  would  not  enter  into  the  quarrels  of  master  shipwrights 
and  their  men. 

The  men  seem  to  have  been  much  more  amenable  in  the  matter  of 
wages  than  in  other  ways,  because  these  were  paid  by  the  merchant 
direct,  who  could  threaten,  if  wages  were  too  high,  to  send  his  ships 
then  and  there  to  another  of  the  outports,  where  they  were  consider- 
ably lower.  In  other  ways,  the  club  appears  to  have  possessed  a 
power  which  was  oflen  exercised  with  a  yiolence  with  which  the 
police  were  utterly  unable  to  cope.  Even  that  august  authority  the 
mayor,  seems  upon  one  occasion  to  have  quailed  before  them, 
although  there  is  conflicting  evidence  upon  this  point;  but  one 
thing  is  clear,  viz.,  that  the  town  was  sometimes  completely  in  their 
hands.  The  masters  asserted  before  Mr.  Hume's  committee,  that  they 
could  not  dismiss  a  man  for  drunkenness  or  slovenly  work,  and  that 
their  only  redress  was  to  complain  to  the  club,  who  sometimes 
punished  the  delinquent  by  drilling  him.  Drilling  consisted  in 
obliging  a  man  to  be  out  of  work  for  a  certain  number  of  days.  One 
man  was  fined  a  guinea  by  the  club,  for  doing  too  much  work  in  one 
day.  In  1817  day  work  was  introduced,  and  piecework  prohibited; 
the  reason  given  being,  that  otherwise  the  old  men  would  sufier.  It 
appeared  in  evidence,  however,  that  one  effect  was  to  throw  the  old 
men  often  entirely  out  of  employ,  as  no  man  would  pay  the  same 
wages  for  an  old  man  as  for  a  young  one,  when  he  could  get  the 
latter.  One  shipbuilder  was  ruined  in  resisting  the  club,  and  by  the 
attempt  to  bring  shipwrights  from  a  distance,  and  the  men  were 
terribly  ill-treat^.  He  had  to  call  his  creditors  together,  and  they 
induced  him  to  make  a  public  apology  to  the  men  in  the  papers  (it  is 
fair  to  say,  that  under  great  provocation,  he  had  on  one  occasion 
shown  some  want  of  temper).  He  never  afterwards  ventured  to 
oppose  his  men  in  anything.  No  builder  was  allowed  to  conti«ct 
(or  lump)  for  work,  and  the  slightest  suspicion  of  such  a  thing 
caused  the  men  to  strike.  The  appointment  of  foremen  was  also  a 
constant  source  of  disagreement.  One  man  (Mr.  Wilson),  who  being 
objected  to  by  the  men,  had  to  leave  his  place,  undertook  the  repairs 
of  a  schooner,  with  eight  non-society  men.  Three  to  four  hundred 
men  came  down  and  threw  the  men  and  their  tools  overboard  (there 
were  some  two  and  a  half  feet  of  water  round  the  vessel),  with  the 
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exception  of  one; — around  his  hodj  they  put  slings,  and  hookeii:^ 
main  topsail  halyards  to  the  slings;  they  then  tol^  part  of  sW- 
pump  to  beat  ihe  slings  together  upon  his  body,  and  beat  him  &.-« 
upon  the  head  with  the  same  Instrument  most  severely.  Ififihore^: 
the  schooner  upon  which  the  men  were  engaged,  a  flat  was  \jw^,^' 
men  got  her  fore-halyards,  and  hooked  them  also  to  the  dings,  ^ 
then  having  hoisted  the  man  a  certain  height  off  the  deck,  letgotbt 
schooner's  topsail  halyards,  and  swung  him  right  across  the  flafsdecL 
when  he  fell  into  the  next  yard.  They  then  returned  od  boari  ac 
gave  Mr.  Wilson  a  most  severe  beating,  they  cut  him  most  luuDen- 
Ailly,  and  endeavoured  to  throw  him  down  into  the  veneTs  bale 
While  he  was  attempting  to  get  ashore  from  the  schooner,  tbeT«p&: 
with  a  rush  behind  him,  and  he  was  nearly  precipitated  into  the  iUi* 
hold,  but  most  fortunately  he  got  ashore  covered  with  bkwd  ir. 
dreadfully  wounded,  when  they  took  no  more  notice  of  him.  Wtf- 
rants  were  out  against  six  of  the  men,  but  the  presid^i&t  of  ^gt^ 
met  Mr.  Wilson,  and  made  an  offer  that  if  he  would  get  the  wvnc* 
withdrawn,  the  club  would  allow  men  to  work  for  him,  either » 
master  or  foreman.  As  his  livelihood,  very  possibly  his  life,  depeikiK 
upon  his  acceptance  of  this  ofler,  he  was  strongly  adYiaed  bj  1  • 
friends  not  to  reject  it,  and  his  &mily  being  large,  he  accepiec  '^ 
On  another  occasion,  a  gang  of  men  not  belonging  to  the  town  wet 
smeared  over  with  tar,  put  into  a  cart,  and  carted  some  miles  octu 
town,  then  turned  out,  and  recommended  not  to  return. 

I  am  rather  led  to  infer  that  soon  after  the  peace  the  meo*s  i^^- 
elation  became  somewhat  disorganized  for  some  years,  coiueqon'' 
the  masters'  association  also,  but  about  this  period  I  have  sot  \^' 
able  to  procure  any  precise  information.  I  think  it  probable,  hovfrr: 
that  much  of  the  violence  which  appears  to  have  prevailed  for  a  ^* 
years  previous  to  1824  was  caused  by  the  efibrts  of  leaders  of  sni^" 
to  recover  tlie  power  they  had  been  enabled  to  wield  in  the  ^j^'' 
the  old  pressgang.  On  the  16th  October,  1823, 'the  master  >ii> 
Wrights  met,  and  reorganised  their  association.  In  ord&r  prM^^ 
to  keep  on  the  safe  side  of  the  Combination  Laws  their  object  n- 
defined  to  be  "the  prosecution  of  felons,  and  prevention  of  ^onif^ 
which  was  the  object  stated  in  the  deed  of  1812. 

Their  action  was  called  for  within  a  month,  though  not  agv> 
the  shipwrights,  but  against  the  ship-sawyers,  who  appear  to^' 
been  a  considerably  worse  body  than  the  former.  Several  meetlv- 
appear  to  have  been  held,  to  take  measures  for  the  protecticD  ofD-^ 
union  sawyers,  and  legal  proceedings  were  authorized  to  be  takes  i 
the  expense  of  the  Association,  in  cases  where  certain  sawyen  i ' 
been  assaulted.  In  December  we  find  one  firm  anthorizing  tlie  pc* 
ment  of  18«.  per  week,  to  one  of  their  sawyers  disabled  from  v*'* 
by  an  assault.  Under  date  of  18th  December,  we  find  tfci$  r^' 
lution, — *' Resolved  that  a  temperate,  but  at  the  same  times  ^ 
and  determined  communication  be  forthwith  made  to  the  opent  •• 
shipwrights  generally,  that  any  journeyman  shipwright  who  ira^ 
enter    the  employment  of  any   individual   not  having  a  n^*^ 
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establishment  in  the  trade,  shall  be,  in  the  estimation  of  the  master 
shipwrights,  held  as  totally  disqualified  to  serve  them ;  that  legiti- 
mate connexion  between  those  engaged  in  the  same  profession  being 
thus  dissolved,  such  men  need  never  calculate  on  receiving  the 
slightest  encouragement  or  employment  whatever,  from  any  house 
regularly  established  in  the  trade." 

This  resolution  was  apparently  directed  against  establishments 
which  afterwards  became  very  common,  under  the  name  of  '*  pitchpot 
yards,*'  t.6.,  yards  belonging  to  masters  who  only*repaired  ships  and 
did  not  build  them,  and  who,  therefore,  in  consequence  of  the  graving 
docks  being  open  to  all,  required  very  small  regular  establishments. 

On  February  28th,  eight  master  shipwrights  were  appointed  a  depu- 
tation to  give  evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons.  About  the 
end  of  March,  apparently,  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  Journey- 
men Shipwrights'  Club  proposed  to  meet  the  members  of  the  Master 
Shipwrights'  Association,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  explanation ; 
and  accordingly,  a  special  meeting  of  the  latter  body  was  called,  to 
which  each  member  was  requested  to  ''come  prepared  with  a  catalogue 
in  detail  of  such  complaints  as  can  be  justly  ofiered  to  the  present 
rules  and  modes  of  acting  pursued  by  the  journeymen  shipwrights." 
In  the  end,  four  master  shipwrights  were  appointed  to  lay  their 
Tiews  before  the  Journeymen's  Club,  which  they  did  in  a  long  state- 
ment»  which  was  replied  to  on  the  part  of  the  Operatives'  Club,  who 
again  were  answered  by  the  masters.  The  importance  of  these  docu- 
ments, as  showing  the  relations  between  the  two  associations,  will 
Justify  our  bestowing  some  attention  on  them.  The  first  statement 
of  the  masters  commences  thus : — 

^  LivntPOOL,  Jfoy  Itl,  1824. 
"As  the  present  interview  is  undertaken  on  the  principles  of 
efiecting  mutual  good,  and  for  the  express  purpose  of  establishing  a 
correct  understanding  between  individuals  whose  interests  are  one 
and  the  same,  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted  but  that  the  result 
must  be  an  increase  of  comfort  and  happiness  in  their  vocation. 

"  The  following  propositions  are  therefore  confidently  submitted 
by  the  master  shipwrights  of  the  port  of  Liverpool  to  the  conside- 
ration of  the  journeymen ;  and  as  die  removal  of  the  existing  evils 
now  pointed  out  rests  entirely  with  the  latter,  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
the  better  informed  individucds,  of  which  they  are  constituted,  to  state 
to  their  less  intelligent  fellow-workmen  the  propriety  of  a  prompt 
adoption  of  the  sound  principles  of  fidelity  and  justice  in  the  prose- 
cution of  their  valuable  labour,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  persevere 
in  a  system  not  recognised  or  practised  in  any  other  port  in  the  king^ 
dom, — a  system  founded  in  injustice,  and  subversive  of  that  good 
order  which  so  eminently  distinguishes  the  commercial  and  trading- 
community  of  this  nation,  and  which  is  alike  Injurious  to  the  interests 
and  comfort  of  the  masters  and  journeymen  shipwrights  of  this  port, 
and  of  those  valued  friends  to  each — ^the  shipowners,  by  whom  both 
are  sustained. 

"  In  thus  briefly  premising  the  statement  of  grievances  about  to  b# 
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given,  it  would  be  uDcandid  uot  to  explain  to  the  jourDejmen  ship- 
wrights that  their  erroneous  proceedings  (as  a  club  or  society)  have 
excited  observation  in  a  high  department ;  that  the  means  of  efiectual 
redress  have  been  distinctly  pointed  out  and  in  a  degree  conferred; 
but  as  the  master  shipwrights  feel  conscious  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  journeymen  consists  of  moral  and  well-informed  men,  whose 
influence  with  those  unhappy  individuals  of  a  contrary  description 
(of  whom  not  a  few  are  interspersed  amongst  them),  if  jndicioasly 
and  conscientiously  exerted,  would,  witheut  any  other  interference, 
accomplish  the  re-establishment  of  a  correct  and  satisfactory  perfonn- 
anco  of  the  duties  they  have  in  their  respectable  station  of  life  to  fiilfil,— 
the  master  shipwrights  again  express  themselves  confident  that  the 
present  interview  will  result  in  an  increase  of  happiness  to  every  in- 
terested party,  by  pacifically  effecting  a  discontinuance  of  those  ob- 
noxious rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  journeymen  shipwrights 
of  Liverpool  within  the  last  few  years — regulations  which  they  must, 
on  very  slight  reflection,  be  aware  are  inadmissible  in  any  well-ordered 
trade,  and  which  operate  injuriously  to  the  employers,  whilst  the 
conceived  advantage  to  the  employed  is  groundless  and  imaginary.'* 

The  first  complaint  the  master  shipwrights  offer  is — that  a  rule 
exists,  or  an  understanding  is  established,  amongst  the  society  of 
journeymen,  that  any  individual  amongst  them  who  may  be  con- 
victed of  exceeding  a  specific  extent  of  caulking  or  other  work  pre- 
scribed by  the  club,  is  subjected  to  a  penalty  or  some  other  puniah- 
ment — though  he  can,  with  comfort  to  himself,  do  more  than  hi«  less 
industrious  fellow- workmen. 

This  rule  or  understanding  the  masters  condemn,  in  severe  bnt 
not  unkindly  terms. 

The  next  complaint  is  want  of  attention  to  the  bell,  which,  it 
appears,  rang  for  the  commencement  of  labour.  The  masters,  reason- 
ably enough,  complain  that  "  the  ten,  but  much  oftener  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes,  thus  taken  by  each  man,  when  multiplied  by  the 
numl)er  so  transgressing,  will  exhibit  an  aggregate  daily  loss  of 
serious  importance  to  their  employers,  without  yielding  any  real 
benefit  to  the  journeymen,  who  must,  on  the  contrary,  feel  much 
more  self-approbation  at  the  conclusion  of  their  day's  labour,  in  the 
sterling  conviction  of  having  done  justice  to  the  parties  by  whom 
they  have  been  employed,  than  in  returning  to  their  several  homes 
impressed  with  the  uncomfortable  sense  of  not  having  honesdy 
satisfied  their  employers." 

The  document  next  complains  of  the  existence  of  a  rule  requffing 
ten  men  to  be  employed,  invariably,  upon  the  loading  of  blocks  for 
graving  dock  purposes,  which,  "  though  in  very  particular  case* 
it  may  not  be  too  many,  yet,  generally  speaking,  is  imposing  another 
objectionable  tax  upon  the  shipowner." 

The  nvxt  complaint  is  the  "  unjust  prohibition  of  any  shipwrights 
not  connected   with    the  club    from    working  with    its  members. 
After  stating   that  they  (the  masters)  have  been  strongly  urged  to 
introduce  shipwrights  from  other  ports,  they  go  on  to  say:  "It  ^^^J 
remains  for  the  master  shipwrights  to  assure  the  journeymen  that, 
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provided  the  work  of  the  port  ean  be  aatisfaciorilj  accomplished  bj 
the  resident  shipwrights,  tiiej  are  (as  residents)  entitled  to  a  marked 
preference,  and  which  preference,  under  such  circumstances,  will  at 
all  times  be  given*  It  must  be,  however,  alwajs  taken  for  granted 
that  the  sailing  carpenter  of  any  ship  under  repair  should  work  at 
the  vessel  whenever  his  master  may  think  proper  to  direct  him.'* 

The  next  complaint  is  of  interference  with  the  right  of  discharg- 
ing workmen,  the  masters  remarking,  that  it  is  their  interest  not  pre- 
maturely to  discharge  a  really  competent  workman.  Lastly,  they  insiftt 
upon  their  right  to  select  what  foremen  they  please,  but  *^  should 
juBt  ground  of  complaint  be  given  by  any  such  foreman,  let  it  be 
candidly  stated  to  the  master  employing  him,  and  it  shall  have  due 
attention,  and  the  cause  of  it  be  redressed." 

Finally,  after  some  general  remarks  the  memorial  goes  on  to  say  : 

'*  In  concluding  the  present  interview,  the  master  shipwrights 
profess  themselves  (and  hope  they  will  on  every  occasion  be  found) 
not  unreasonaUe  men.  They  suggetit  the  propriety  of  no  further 
regulation  being  established  amongst  the  journeymen  which  may 
afiect  the  prosecuticm  of  the  trade,  without  being  in  a  candid  and 
friendly  manner  submitted  to  the  masters,  who,  if  the  proposition  be 
founded  on  correct  principles,  and  reasonable  in  its  extent,  will  in 
no  case  withhold  their  sanction  to  its  adoption  : — ^but,  if  likely  to 
prove  injurious  to  any  of  the  parties  interested,  will,  with  equal 
candour  state  their  objections,  so  that  such  a  conclusion  may  be 
attained  on  any  point  at  issue  as  may  be  mutually  satisfactory.  And 
here  it  may  be  again  justly  observed,  that  the  interest  of  masters 
and  men  ifl  indivisible,  and  nothing  is  so  much  required  to  make  the 
trade  aa  comfortable  and  reputable  in  the  port  of  Liverpool  as  else- 
where, as  mutual  confidence,  and  a  total  rejection  of  that  mistaken 
policy  which  encourages  the  notion  that  their  interests  are  opposed 
to  each  other." 

To  this  statement  of  grievances,  the  shipwrights  replied  by  the 

following  document : — ^ 

*«  LivEEPOOL,  1824. 

*'  At  a  numerous  and  respectable  meeting  which  took  place  on 
Tuesday,  the  16th  of  June,  your  proposals  were  read  up  to  the 
meeting  and  approved  of,  with  a  few  exceptions,  it  being  always 
our  wish  that  a  good  understanding  should  exist  between  the  master 
shipwrights  and  the  journeymen. 

"  Gentlemen, — The  Society  of  Shipwrights  has  been  founded  on 
upright  and  honest  principles.  Information  has  been  given  to  you 
entirely  without  foundation.  Before  the  formation  of  our  society, 
the  oppression  of  our  brothers  was  great,  though  you  invited 
strangers  to  come  and  take  the  bread  we  so  justly  had  a  right  to, 
which  drove  our  £Eunilies  to  distress  and  poverty. 

"  A  number  of  our  grievances  your  recollection  cannot  forget,  and 

*  It  has  not  been  thonglit  necesBary  in  the  following  document  to  puMerve  the 
orthography  of  the  original ;  bat  (except  in  one  or  two  cases  where  a  slight  change 
seemed  neoeMaiy  to  make  it  intelligiUe)  it  has  in  other  respects  been  unaltered. 
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giyen,  it  would  be  nncandid  not  to  expliun  to  the  jovmejineft  9ai»- 
wrights  that  their  erroneous  proceedings  (as  a  club  or  sodetj)  hiv> 
excited  observation  in  a  high  department ;  that  the  means  of  eflret&4. 
redress  have  been  distinctlj  pointed  out  and  in  a  degree  coniemd; 
but  as  the  master  shipwrights  feel  conscious  that  a  large  proportki 
of  the  journeymen  consists  of  moral  and  well-informed  men,  wkoff 
influence  with  those  unhappy  individuals  of  a  contrary  deecripi^  : 
(of  whom  not  a  few  are  interspersed  amongst  them),  if  jndkioQ^ 
and  conscientiously  exerted,  would,  witheut  any  oth^  interfotaci: 
accomplish  the  re-establishment  of  a  correct  and  satiafiictoiy  pcrlbra- 
ance  of  the  duties  they  have  in  tiieir  respectable  station  of  life  to  fhlfii^ 
the  master  shipwrights  again  express  themselves  confident  that  th- 
present  interview  will  result  in  an  increase  of  happineea  to  errerj  m- 
terested  party,  by  pacifically  effecting  a  discontiniuuMse  of  those  f^ 
noxious  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  joumeymen  shipwri^ttr 
of  Liverpool  within  the  last  few  years — ^regulations  which  they  man 
on  very  slight  reflection,  be  aware  are  inadmissible  in  anjr  ireU-ordenc 
trade,  and  which  operate  injuriously  to  the  employers,  whibt  (kr 
conceived  advantage  to  the  employed  is  groundless  and  imaginarT.' 

The  first  complaint  the  master  shipwrights  offer  is — ^that  a  tmm 
exists,  or  an  understanding  is  established,  amongst  the  socirrr 
joumeymen,  that  any  individual  amongst  them  who  nmj  be  €» 
victed  of  exceeding  a  specific  extent  of  caulking  or  other  work  m- 
scribed  by  the  club,  is  subjected  to  a  penalty  or  some  other  paafe» 
ment — ^though  he  can,  with  comfort  to  himself,  do  more  than  hx  k* 
industrious  fellow-workmen. 

This  rule  or  understanding  the  masters  condemn,  hi  seTcre  ": 
not  unkindly  terms. 

The  next  complaint  is  want  of  attention  to  the  bell,  whkL 
appears,  rang  for  the  commencement  of  labour.  The  masters,  mftT< 
ably  enough,  complain  that  *'  the  ten,  but  much  oftener  fiHerc  v 
twenty  minutes,  thus  taken  by  each  man,  when  multiplied  hj  d 
number  so  transgressing,  will  exhibit  an  aggregate  dnOy  lo^  > 
serious  importance  to  their  employers,  without  yielding^  any  r^ 
benefit  to  the  journeymen,  who  must,  on  the  contnuy,  leel  so., 
more  self-approbation  at  the  conclusion  of  their  day's  labour,  ia  *'- 
sterling  conviction  of  having  done  justice  to  die  parties  by  wlr^z 
they  have  been  employed,  than  in  returning  to  their  sereral  bi^ 
impressed  with  the  uncomfortable  sense  of  not  having'  hoor^ 
satisfied  their  employers." 

The  document  next  complains  of  the  existence  of  a  mle  require 
ten  men  to  be  employed,  invariably,  upon  the  loading  of  blo(^  S' 
graving  dock  purposes,  which,  **  though   in  very  partienlar  cvr 
it  may  not  be  too  many,  yet,  generally  speaking,  is  imposing  anot^ 
objectionable  tax  upon  the  shipowner." 

The  next  complaint  is  the  ''  unjust  prohibition  of  any  shipwnj:^: 
not  connected   with    the  club   from   working  with    its  memK-«* 
After  stating  that  they  (the  masters)  have  been  strongly  urfr^  *- 
introduce  shipwrights  fW>m  other  ports,  they  go  on  to  say :  •*  It  »c  .• 
remains  for  the  master  shipwrights  to  assure  the  journeymen  tluL 
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provided  the  work  of  the  port  ean  be  satisfiictonlj  accomplished  bj 
the  resident  shipwrights,  thej  are  (as  residents)  entitled  to  a  marked 
preference^  and  which  preference,. under  such  circumstances,  will  at 
all  times  be  given.  It  must  be,  however,  always  taken  for  granted 
that  the  sailing  carpenter  of  aoj  ship  under  repair  should  work  at 
the  vessel  whenever  his  master  may  think  proper  to  direct  him." 

The  next  complaint  is  of  interference  with  the  right  of  discharg- 
ing workmen,  the  masters  remarking,  that  it  is  their  interest  not  pre* 
maturely  to  discharge  a  really  competent  workman.  Lastly,  they  insist 
upon  their  right  to  select  what  foremen  they  please,  but  *'  should 
Just  ground  of  complaint  be  given  by  any  such  foreman,  let  it  be 
candidly  stated  to  the  master  employing  him,  and  it  shall  have  due 
littention,  and  the  cause  of  it  be  redressed." 

Finally,  after  some  general  remarks  the  memorial  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  In  concluding  the  present  interview,  the  master  shipwrights 
profess  themselves  (and  hope  they  will  on  every  occasion  be  found) 
uot  unreasonable  men.  They  suggest  the  propriety  of  no  further 
regulation  being  established  amongst  the  journeymen  which  may 
afiect  the  prosecution  of  the  trade,  without  being  in  a  candid  and 
Friendly  manner  submitted  to  the  masters,  who^  if  the  proposition  be 
founded  on  correct  principles,  and  reasonable  in  its  extent,  will  ia 
uo  case  withhold  their  sanction  to  its  adoption  : — ^but,  if  likely  to 
prove  injurious  to  any  of  the  parties  interested,  will,  with  equal 
candour  state  their  objections,  so  that  such  a  conclusion  may  be 
attained  on  any  point  at  issue  as  may  be  mutually  satis&ctory.  And 
here  it  may  be  again  justly  observed,  that  the  interest  of  masters 
and  men  is  indivisible,  and  nothing  is  so  much  required  to  make  the 
trade  as  comfortable  and  reputable  in  the  port  of  Liverpool  as  else- 
^rhere,  as  mutual  confidence,  and  a  total  rejection  of  that  mistaken 
policy  which  encourages  the  notion  that  their  interests  are  opposed 
to  each  other." 

To  this  statement  of  grievances,  the  shipwrights  replied  by  the 
following  document : — * 

**  IdVEEPOOL,  1824. 

'*  At  a  numerous  and  respectable  meeting  which  took  place  on 
Tuesday,  the  16th  of  June,  your  proposals  were  read  up  to  the 
nieeting  and  approved  of,  with  a  few  exceptions^  it  being  always 
our  wish  that  a  good  understanding  should  exist  between  the  master 
^shipwrights  and  the  journeymen. 

'*  Gentlemen, — The  Society  of  Shipwrights  has  been  founded  on 
upright  and  honest  principles.  Information  has  been  given  to  you 
entirely  without  foundation.  Before  the  formation  of  our  society, 
the  oppression  of  our  brothers  was  great,  though  you  invited 
strangers  to  come  and  take  the  bread  we  so  justly  had  a  right  to, 
which  drove  our  fiunilies  to  distress  and  poverty. 

"  A  number  of  our  grievances  your  recollection  cannot  foi^et,  and 

*  It  has  not  been  thonglit  neocesary  in  the  followlBg  doemnent  to  prcicrye  the 
orthogr^>hy  of  the  original ;  bat  (espepi  in  one  or  two  cuss  when  a  tilght  change 
aeemed  neoMMiy  to  make  it  inteUigibH)  it  has  in  other  respeets  been  unaltered. 
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in  consequence  of  which  ire  were  obliged  to  form  ourselTee  ia^-v: 
to  break  through  tyranny  and  oppression.  It  has  been  fna^ 
commencement  of  our  society  that  we  wished  you  to  become  fna.7 
amongst  us,  although  we  had  sent  circulars  requesting  the  drcv: 
your  company  to  dine  with  us  on  our  annual  day,  with  a  hopr  * 
form  friendship  amongst  you,  which  would  have  been  to  the  aW 
tage  of  both  parties  ;  but  instead  of  that,  it  has  gone  forth  fa<  rik 
world  that  we  were  more  like  assassins  than  reasonable  b^-ii^^ 
Nevertheless,  it  is  the  wish  of  our  society  that  all  grievances  shoiL:  1 
away,  and  that  we  should  become  as  masters  and  men  ought  to  be. 

"  1.  Your  first  complaint  is  that  we  have  a  rule  amongst  05  th 
if  a  man  do  more  caulking  than  another,  he  is  under  a  peul' 
or  punishment,  though  he  can  with  comfort  to  himself  do  more  tk 
his  less  industrious  fellow-workman.  We  deny  that  there  is  r, . 
a  rule  amongst  us.  We  candidly  inform  yon  that  lnm|Miig. -- 
years  ago,  became  so  general  amongst  the  mastersy  and  tfasS!]:.' 
a  cloak,  that  few  men  were  employed  at  a  job.  It  was  thr'r 
necessary  to  guard  against  such  impositions  as  well  for  the  lu^' 
as  the  men.  If  our  employers  undermined  each  other,  so  tha: '  ' 
could  not  live  by  the  profits,  is  it  reasonable  to  think  they  onci" 
have  it  out  of  the  man  ?  It  is  well  known  to  us  and  to  too  l* 
that  there  has  been  instances  of  vessels  in  the  graving  dod  - 
have  wanted  caulking,  when  we  have  not  been  allowed  time  t  - 
the  vessel  nor  the  merchant  justice,  to  accomplish  other  porp^^ 
well  known  to  you  and  us.  It  is  the  wish  of  our  society  thtt  i '-' 
day's  work  of  all  description  should  be  done  by  each  indinih^ 
agreeable  to  your  request,  only  that  time  be  allowed  to  do  justice 

**  2.  Tour  next  objection  is  the  allied  inattention  to  the  ^ 
It  is  the  wish  of  the  journeymen  shipwrights  that  the  bell  ^"^ 
be  attended  to  in  reason,  and  for  the  bell  to  ring  at  six  o'eioi't 
the  evening  for  leaving  off.    It  shall  be  our  study  to  aceonit  ^ 
that  point  as  soon  as  possible. 

"3.  Tour  next  complaint  is  that  six  men  are  sufScient  toi^ 
block  in  the  room  of  ten. 

"  We  will  state  the  necessity  of  such  a  rule.     Fonnerlj*  w^ 
blocks  were  loaded  by  any  number  of  men  and  at  any  period,  i'^ 
men  would  wait  for  a  certain  set  of  men  to  finish  a  job ;  the  mon*« 
following  those  men  were  sent  to  load  and  lay  the  blocks,  w: 
other  men  perhaps  have  been  walking  about  a  week  or  a  fbm^  - 
and  at  the  same  time  those  men  had,  as  members  of  our  socittr. 
equal  right  to  all  privileges  belonging  to  the  trade.     It  is  your  'r< 
that  only  six  men  should  be  employed  to  load  blocks.    Wf*** 
that  to  be  a  grievance  no  longer ;  only  that  ten  hands  sboiL^  ' 
shipped  in  the  afternoon  of  regulating  the  graving  docks  hj  - 
master  shipwright  or  foreman ;  that  is  six  to  load  blocks  00  rrf. 
lating  day ;  the  remaining  four  to  join  them  to  lay  the  bkwb  »* 
morning  and  get  the  vessel  in  graving  dock,  &c. 

*'  The  journeymen  shipwrights  should  wish,  if  possible,  alwip'*^ 
blocks  to  be  loaded  the  evening  before  going  into  thegrariof  •^^^ 
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M  the  expense  is  so  trifling,  and  the  dirtiness  of  the  job  laying  them 
next  morning,  considering  the  whole,  not  worth  mentioning. 

**  4.  Another  objection  you  haye  stated,  of  the  propriety  and  im- 
propriety of  not  working  with  the  sailing  carpenters  of  ships.  You 
are  all  aware  of  its  proceedings  without  much  explanation.  From 
our  commencement  up  to  a  late  period  you  have  watched  us  with 
an  eye  of  suspicion,  and  very  probably  we  have  done  the  same  to 
you.  Our  formation  and  system  was  and  is,  to  lire  and  let  live. 
It  has  been  stated  and  circulated  through  the  United  Kingdom  that 
it  is  the  enormous  wages  we  receive  that  causes  a  decrease  in  the 
shipping  interest  of  this  port.  It  is  well  known  such  statements 
are  false.  Is  not  the  labourer  worthy  of  his  hire  ?  Our  wages  at 
present  are  4«.  6d.  per  day;  merchants,  masters,  and  captains  have 
expressed  their  sentiments,  that  the  wages  are  not  enough  to  meet 
all  demands  of  a  &mily,  even  if  they  got  their  full  wages  ;  master 
shipwrights  seriously  reflecting  on  loss  of  time  between  neap,  rainy 
weather,  loss  and  wear  of  tools,  &c.,  may  venture  to  say,  on  an  ave- 
rage 3«.  6d.  per  day  would  be  the  extent  of  wages :  in  Chester  d#.  6d, 
per  day,  in  the  North  4«.,  and  in  difierent  parts  of  Ireland  4«.  6d, 
per  day,  rents  and  provisions  a  good  deal  lower.  But  to  return  to 
the  subject.  We  have  no  objections  against  sailing  carpenters  of 
ships  who  can  produce  a  seven  years'  indenture  to  work  any  part  of 
the  vessel,  providing  they  remain  at  their  own  respective  vessels ; 
the  grievance  may  be  discussed  on  by  our  delegates.  We  agree  with 
you  in  respect  of  an  understanding  between  both  parties  for  the 
future  good,  that  at  the  rise  and  ML  of  wages  there  should  be  ten 
days'  notice  given  by  each  party,  and  five  master  shipwrights  and 
five  journeymen  appointed  to  meet  each  other,  and  during  that  period 
to  have  a  fiur  understanding  between  the  parties,  so  that  we  may  not 
run  away  with  mistaken  ideas. 

'*  Another  complaint  you  state,  that  if  a  man  be  sent  from  a  job, 
we  one  and  all  break  off  work.  You  never  knew  an  instance  of  a 
nan  being  discharged  for  drunkenness  and  inattention  that  we  did 
lo  ;  and  if  it  was  so,  it  was  by  some  mistaken  notions  of  a  few  indi- 
iriduals,  and  not  known  to  the  body. 

*'  We  cannot  help  remarking  your  candid  sentiments,  in  allowing 
foxJL  to  elect  such  foremen  over  us  that  would  give  general  satisfac- 
;ion.  We  never  did  nor  wish  to  take  that  prerogative  from  you  ; 
ure  wish  the  master  shipwrights  to  choose  any  they  think  proper,  out 
>f  the  society,  of  decent  character,  as  would  answer  as  foreman, 
9vhether  he  served  his  time  in  town  or  not  will  be  agreeable. 

**  There  is  one  thing  that  we  most  earnestly  crave  fr^m  you,  that 
eve  may  leave  off  at  five  o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon  and,  as  for* 
nerly,  a  man  from  each  ship  or  vessel,  to  take  each  shipwright's  time 
^only  on  the  morning  of  Saturday^,  and  deliver  such  time  into  the 
>ffice  to  be  under  the  inspection  of  the  master  or  foreman,  to  see  all 
correct  and  to  allow  that  individual  time  in  the  aflemoon  to  get  the 
>ill  signed  and  paid  at  the  ship ;  and  if  in  summer  for  each  man  to 
ye  paid  after  the  hour  of  leaving  off  and  in  winter  to  go  round  and 
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give  each  man  his  wages  at  his  work  at  the  ship,  then  we  oi  r> 
straight  home  with  our  money  which  will  prove  a  great  adnne* 
to  our  families,  the  steadiest  man  can  seldom  leave  a  y^^-^- 
before  it  has  cost  him  from  one  to  two  shillings ;  and  I  am  mtt" 
say  some  a  great  deal  more,  which  injures  the  oon9titiiti<«  it 
breaks  the  Sabbath.  The  greatest  eyil  that  belongs  to  us  i^  w^r 
and  foremen  keeping  public-houses ;  there  is  a  demand  that  ns.'* 
be  resisted,  for  our  trade  is  verj  fluctuating ;  those  that  Fpeiwi  s^' 
must  be  most  employed,  that  in  time  it  almost  makes  a  dnnkir: 
a  steady  man;  the  ^ing  speaks  for  it«elf,  that  no  fbremsnslKc 
keep  a  public-house  ;  if  he  did,  he  ought  to  resign  eith^  eae  or ;: 
other ;  and  we  hope  our  answer  will  not  be  found  unraMiiHe  * 
any  of  our  wishes. 

"The  journeymen  shipwrights  hare  been  for  a  number  rf  ja? 
under  the  control  of  men  not  knowing  the  practical  part  of  tbex<* 
ness,  such  as  some  masters,  captains,  mates  and  others,  and  moFt «  > 
quarrels  that  have  arisen  between  yon  and  us  have  been  ocw'«'' 
by  them.  We  earnestly  wish  that  those  gricTancee  be  redre^e-i  r 
in  other  regular  sea-ports,  to  be  ruled  by  regular  masters  and  *  "* 
men,  and  that  aU  apprentices  that  has  and  may  come  out  oftbrrr* 
prenticeship,  such  as  masters'  sons  and  relatiree,  that  ihej  ^'^ 
members  of  our  society,  as  it  is  the  only  way  to  efect  t  r.' 
amongst  us,  and  bring  all  things  to  a  fair  understanding  brrr^ 
you  and  us. 

"  When  a  vessel  is  under  repurs  we  hope  not  to  be  under  thf  *"* 
trol  of  captains  or  mates,  but  to  be  entirely  under  the  direct* 
masters  or  foremen;  any  dispute  arising,  tiie  masters  and  jocr' 
men  are  most  proper  to  settle  it. 

"Respecting  introducing  strangers  into  the  town,  this  iw'- 
readily  comply  with,  if  there  were  not  so  many  apprentices  <*' 
their  time  every  year.  We  think  there  are  quit©  sufficient  i: " 
town  to  accomplish  the  work  of  it.  At  present  the  port  L*  »' 
stocked  with  shipwrights. 

"  That  one  apprentice  to  three  journeymen  at  old  wort  *f  '*'* 
except  at  capstans  heads  and  making  of  spars,  Ate, — then  oner 
and  one  apprentice,  so  that  he  may  learn  his  business. 

"  Likewise  days  and  quarters,  from  five  to  seven  o'clock,  io  J' 
and  graving  dock,  as  usual,  when  required. 

*'  If  it  be  agreeable  to  the  master  shipwrights,  we  intend  to  ?«  ' 
memorial  to  the  licensed  magistrate  respecting  foremen  I'^f- 
public-houses;  we  would  take  it  as  a  favour  of  any  of  J^  -' 
would  choose  to  have  the  goodness  to  sign  it.** 

The  roaster  shipwrights  in  their  reply,  dated  July  1st,  exprvf ' ' 
satisfaction  at  the  laudable  disposition  shown  to  remove  eTerrrt*' ' 
able  cause  of  complaint ;  they  "  do  not  venture  a  doubt  that  in  v  6« 
structure  charity  and  b^enerolence  compose  the  foundation,  ^^'^\ 
ness*  and  *  honour*  are  sure  to  constitute  a  part  of  ikf  ^^^' 
They  only  lament  that  "  such  an  institution  should  h»w  rf^'"'^ 
alloy  by  its  adoption  of  anything  uncongenial  to  the  stov^  f^** 
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cipks  of  its  first  formation.''  They  deny  that  **  thej  at  any  time 
were  oppressiye;"  or  that  they  at  any  time  caprieiousiy  invited 
strangers  to  come  and  cause  **  distress  and  poTertj  "  to  the  &miHes  of 
the  Liverpool  jomneymen.  "  It  is  perfectly  unnecessary  to  remind 
the  journeymen  that  on  no  occasion  have  strangers  been  solicited  to 
become  tl^ir  snbstitntes,  bat  daring  those  unhappy  periods  when 
the  resident  journeymen  haye,  either  from  one  motive  or  another,  de- 
clined to  do  what  the  masters  conceived  was  reasonable ;  and  when 
misunderstandings  of  this  nature  take  place,  the  journeymen  cannot 
but  concur  that  no  other  remedy  is  open  to  the  masters,  but  by  all 
justifiable  means  to  procure  workmen  on  sach  terms  as  they  know 
the  trade  will  warrant." 

After  stating  that  eren  this  has  been  done  only  by  individuals, 
and  not  by  the  Association  as  a  body,  the  reply  goes  on  to  say  that 
merely  being  a  resident  shipwright  could  give  a  man  no  right  to  his 
bread  unless  he  earned  it,  but  that  so  long  as  there  was  a  sufficient 
number  of  resident  shipwrights  able  and  willing  to  do  the  work  of 
the  town  there  was  no  wish  to  encourage  others.     They  add  that — 

**  The  master  shipwrights,  in  confirmation  of  their  authority  for 
stating  that  an  apjportionment  of  labour  has  been  prescribed  by  the 
society  of  journeymen  for  the  goTemment  of  its  members,  have  only 
to  state  with  that  confidence  which  truth  at  all  times  inspires,  that 
penalties  have  been  imposed  upon  individuals  convicted  of  breaches 
of  this  obnoxious  understanding.'' 

The  memorial  then  expresses  the  unqualified  determination  of  the 
masters  generally  to  avoid  undertaking  work  by  contract.  This 
being  clearly  understood  must  remove  any  impression  from  minds  of 
the  journeymen  that  more  is  at  any  time  required  than  a  just  and 
reasonable  day's  work. 

After  discussing  the  number  of  men  requisite  to  lay  blocks,  the 
reply  complains  of  the  condition  of  seren  years'  apprenticeship 
required  of  the  ship's  carpenter  before  he  is  to  be  allowed  to  work. 

^  In  adverting  to  the  intimation  from  the  journeymen  that  it  has 
been  stated  and  circolated  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  that  the 
excessive  wages  paid  in  Liverpool  had  caused  a  decrease  of  work 
in  the  port,  the  master  shipwrights  beg  distinctly  to  state  that  they 
have  experienced  individual  loss,  from  the  ascertained  fact  of 
numerous  vessels  having  left  the  port  of  Liverpool  and  gone  else- 
where for  the  purpose  of  receiving  necessary  repairs ;  but  the  rate 
of  wages  has  not  been  the  sole  cause ;  the  various  rules  and  regu- 
lations adopted  by  the  journeymen,  as  a  society,  which  the  owners 
of  such  vessels  justly  held  detrimental  to  their  interest,  have  been 
the  avowed  reason  why  they  have  submitted  to  the  expense  and 
inconvenience  of  removing  their  ships." 

The  reply  then  goes  on  to  express  approbation  of  the  proposition 
of  a  specific  notice  being  given  in  case  of  alteration  of  wages,  &c., 
and  the  master  shipwrights  pledge  themselves,  as  fiu*  as  they  are 
concerned,  to  give  such  notice.  The  Association  then  re-asserts  the 
right  of  its   members    to   choose    what    foremen    they   think  fit, 
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whether  thej  belong  to  the  Shipwrights'  Clnb  or  not,  lod  Am 
conclusively  the  impropriety  of  the  forenuui  being  amenable  ton 
association  of  the  very  men  whom  he  is  to  direct.  The  re;^  tha 
goes  on  to  express  sympathy  with  the  objection  to  interference  bjthr 
captain  or  agent  with  a  vessel  under  repairs.  The  masten  refur 
to  influence  apprentices  to  join  the  society,  '^as  such  jooog  nei, 
having  arrived  at  years  of  discretionf  should  be  allowed  to  jodgefer 
themselves,  without  the  exercise  of  either  persuasion  or  eompolaflL* 

The  masters  admit  that  at  this  time  there  is  no  necetfilj  for  ib- 
troducing  strangers  into  the  town ;  but  ^'  the  principle  of  proscribia: 
strangers,  as  a  prerogative  resting  in  the  hands  of  Uie  jonneymeD  o: 
this  port,  is  of  that  vital  nature,  that  until  the  institutioos  of  this 
happy  country  are  laid  prostrate,  it  can  never  be  conceded;  tonj^ 
the  journeymen  would  comply  with  the  admitting  strangen  to  woi 
in  the  port,  provided  so  many  apprentices  were  not  liberated  fis 
their  servitude  annually,  is  certainly  assuming  the  right  of  prerenlia, 
^— a  right  which  does  not  rest  with  even  the  highest  auiki^itkid^ 
town;  and  were  such  a  right  vested  in  any  town's  administntioD,  si 
on  any  occasion  exercised,  the  words  tyranny  and  oppreasioD  mi^' 
then  be  used  without  the  slightest  infringement  of  proprietj." 

Assent  is  then  expressed  to  the  condition  of  three  men  to  ooev* 
prentice  on  old  work,  and  also  to  the  rule  for  overtime.  Finallj.ik 
masters  express  their  cordial  concurrence  in  the  remarks  of  these 
as  to  payment  in  public-houses,  and  also  on  the  shortening  of  inxt^ 
one  hour  on  Saturdays ;  but  on  the  last  point,  *' existing  prejodkef  s 
interested  quarters,  that  every  similar  innovation  in  our  trade  isttCB- 
sarily  inflicting  another  wound  on  the  shipping  interest,  induces  t^ 
master  shipwrights  to  regret  they  cannot  consistently  coaoede^^ 
measure."  They  hope,  however,  to  satisfy  the  ^'  interested  panci' 
on  this  point  in  time.  The  majority  of  masters  will  be  glad  tQ » 
operate  with  the  journeymen  in  any  measure  which  can  be  ra 
propriety  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  that  mleBp^ 
ranee  in  drinking  which  is  so  lamentably  prevalent  in  ^e  trade.  T^ 
fear,  however,  that  memorializing  the  magistrates  as  to  foreiaenkMf' 
ing  public-houses  would  be  of  little  advantage,  unless  they  coaU  > 
proved  to  be  disorderly  houses.     The  reply  concludes  thus.^— 

**  The  master  shipwrights  hope,  from  the  very  extended  njk^ 
tion  they  have  given  of  what  they  know  it  to  be  the  dnty  «• 
interest  of  the  journeymen  to  comply  with,  that  this  wiU  be  iwf'^r. 
as  final;  and  at  the  same  time  trusting  no  class  of  men  can  ^^ 
stronger  disposition  than  themselves  to  promote  the  welfare  of  ^ 
journeymen  shipwrights,  have  in  conclusion  merely  to  obeerrn  tte 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  say  more,  or  to  yield  any  [MHOt  ^^' 
has  come  under  consideration;  being  guided  throughout bj a «<n' 
attention  to  justice  and  reason." 

I  have  given  very  full  extracts  from  these  documents  becaosebe^ 
addressed  to  the  respective  associations,  and  not  intended  for  tbep^ 
sal  of  third  parties,  they  are  thoroughly  genuine  expressionsofofHV^ 

They  appear  to  me  to  be  valuable  evidence  of  the  undemu^' 
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existing  between  master  and  num  at  that  time.  On  July  8th  the 
master  shipwrights  resolved,  in  consequence  of  the  joumejrmen's 
memorial,  "that  after  the  ensuing  pay  day,  no  journeymen's  wages 
shall  be  paid  at  the  houses  of  any  foreman  in  .the  trade  who  may 
keep  a  licensed  public-house  or  tavern."  The  shipwrights  as  a  body 
have  not  been  considered  remarkable  for  the  virtue  of  temperance, 
and  this  action  of  a  trades'  society,  thirty  six  years  ago,  is  a  curious 
conunent  on  the  common  assertion  that  trade  societies  help  to 
further  intemperance. 

An  incident  tending  to  illustrate  the  relations  of  the  masters  and 
men,  occurred  in  November  of  this  year.     A  new  shipbuilding  firm 
was  established  in  the  town,  and  the  officers  of  the  Shipwrights' 
Society  waited  upon  the  masters  to  inquire  whether  they  might 
work  for  the  new  firm,  stating  they  would  refuse  to  work  for  them 
if  they  were  not  admitted  into  the  Masters'  Association.     The  firm 
was  admitted  upon  the  principal  producing  regular  indentures  of 
apprenticeship.    Early  in  1825, 1  find  a  resolution  that  no  sawyer 
shall  be  employed  without  a  written  character.    About  this  tin^e  a 
serious  dispute  seems  to  have  arisen,  owing  to  thejoumejrmen  having 
evinced  a  disposition  to  lump,  or  contract  for  work,  and  to  refiise  to 
work  in  the  yards.     On  the  11th  of  March  the  shipwrights  memo- 
rialized the  Shipowners'  Association  for  an  increase  of  wages  from 
4#.  6d.  to  5#.,  which  memorial  was  handed  over  to  the  master  ship- 
wrights, to  whom  it  would  naturally  have  been  addressed.  These  latter 
replied  with  some  tartness  that  there  seemed  to  bene  sufficient  reason 
for  such  an  advance.    Matters  appear  to  have  been  in  a  very  uncom- 
fortable state,  for  the  master  shipwrights  applied  to  the  Mayor  for 
his  advice  as  to  inviting  journeymen  shipwrights  from  other  parts. 
The  actual  chief  magistrate,  who  seems  to  have  possessed  consider- 
ably more  determination  than  his  predecessor,  concurred  heartily 
in  dieir  proposal,  and  stated  his  rradiness  to  call  in  the  military, 
if  necessary,  to  protect  the  new  comers.    A  statement  was  accord- 
ingly forwarded  to  Mr.  Huskisson,  then  member  for  Liverpool,  re- 
lating their  grievances  pretty  much  in  the  same  order  as  in  the 
complaint  addressed  to  the  men's  club,  only  with  considerably  in- 
creased asperity,  and  closing  with  a  suggestion  that  the  workmen 
then  being  discharged  from  his  Migesty's  Dockyard  should  be  recom- 
mended to  come  to  Liverpool,  as  the  masters  thought  that  a  body 
of  some  two  hundred  might  venture  to  work  in  the  town.     It  is 
curious  to  find  that  one  of  the  complaints  urged  is  that  the  workmen 
refuse  to  work  at  new  work,  except  when  paid  by  the  piece. 

Another  charge  is  the  very  common,  and  I  fear  too  well  founded  one, 
that  the  journeymen  are  apt  to  take  ungenerous  advantage  of  their 
employers  when  bound  by  penalties  to  fulfil  ^  c6ntract  by  a  certain 
day.  On  the  24th  of  March,  the  master  shipwrights  made  a  pro- 
posal to  the  Shipowners'  Association,  that  they  (the  master  ship- 
wrights) should  pay  the  wages  to  the  men  engaged  in  repairs, 
charging  a  slight  commission  for  so  doing,  and  being  paid  for  the  job 
at  its  conclusion.   The  shipowners  do  not  seem  to  have  agreed  to  this. 
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Hie  shipwrights  soon  after  ohtained  the  increase  of  wages  aaked  isr. 
T&is  emboldened  the  sawyers  to  demand  and  obtain  a  similsr  ti- 
▼ance.  In  July,  however,  work  became  slack,  and  themastcn,  **iMl- 
ing  desirous  of  giving  employment  to  more  men,  resolved  thtt  d» 
hours  of  labour  be  reduced  from  one  and  a  quarter  days,  to  onedirt 
work  each  day.**  Throughout  1826,  matters  appear  to  have  Ken 
very  quiet ;  but  early  in  1 827,  a  serious  quarrel  aroee  betwees  ik 
two  associations.  The  shipping  trade  being  much  depressed  ii  An 
year,  the  masters  wished  to  reduce  the  men  from  5<.  to  4«.  per  dsv: 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  men  were  desirous  of  meeting  the  ^ 
eulty  by  insisting  upon  the  employment  of  six  men  to  one  iqipratife 
on  old  work,  instead  of  the  old  proportion  of  three  to  <me.  A  strike 
took  place  in  the  beginning  of  April.  The  masters  resohed  to 
advertise  for  shipwrights  at  4«.  per  di^ ;  decided  preference  wis  n 
be  given  to  resident  shipwrights  unconnected  with  that  ^'obnoxior 
Association ''  the  shipwrights'  benefit  club.  Application  for  aid 
was  made  to  the  chief  magistrate,  in  anticipation  of  excesses  eJ 
breaches  of  the  peace,  ^'  so  ^t  strangers  disposed  to  accept  cmpkf- 
ment  in  the  port,  might  be  assured  of  the  most  secure  and  tapir 
protection."  Foremen  were  also  assured  of  aid  and  protectioD  *^u 
well  with  reference  to  their  present  circumstances,  as  to  any  rererv 
situation  in  which  their  allegiance  to  their  present  employers  mist' 
hereafter  place  them." 

Shipwrights  coming  to  work  in  Liverpool  were  promised  ia 
should  they  sustain  personal  injury  from  the  attacks  of  the  reeii^ 
journeymen  shipwrights,  provision  should  be  made  for  them,  beir 
wives  and  families,  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Association. 

Members  of  the  Shipbuilders'  Association,  who  were  also  membr* 
of  the  Journeymen  Shipwrights'  Society,  were  desired  totrannuti^ 
writing  their  retirement  from  the  latter,  and  their  detenninalioB  cvt 
hereafter  to  contribute  to  the  funds  of  that  society.  And  a  Wt:^ 
was  addressed  to  Mr.  Huskisson  requesting  him  to  withdraw  bi« 
name  as  an  honorary  member  of  it.  I  find  a  vote  of  censure  ipff 
one  shipbuilder  for  declaring  his  intention  to  act  independentir,  loc 
upon  another  for  irregularity  in  attending  the  meetings. 

Upon  the  20th  of  April,  it  was  resolved,  that  no  joaraerBR 
be  engaged,  even  at  the  proposed  rate  of  wages,  unless  thev  p^ 
*'  the  most  satisfactory  evidence"  of  '*  having  no  longer  any  (s- 
nexion  (either  directly  or  indirectly)  with  the  Shipwrights*  Socie:7 
as  at  present  constituted." 

Then  follows  a  resolution  which  shows  that  the  masters  attnl)c^ 
their  difficulties  with  their  men,  to  some  extent^  to  the  poiitk- 
character  of  the  organisation.  "  Resolved  that,  in  the  master  sbi^ 
builders'  establishments  situated  within  the  borough,  no  apprentiff 
be  indentured  for  a  period  exceeding  six  and  a  half  jwns  ^ 
prevent  as  fieu*  as  possible  the  increase  of  freemen  in  our  yuritx^ 
branch  of  business ;  and  that  sons  of  freemen  be  uniformly  rejecs?^' 
as  apprentices."  The  masters  aiso  attempted  to  get  up  a  tv^ 
benefit  society  to  be  called  the  "  Artisans'  Friend  Society/'  99A  "^ 
Mayor  was  requested  to  become  the  first  honorary  member  of  ittboo;- 
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whether  he  consented  does  not  appear,  nor  whether  the  society  was 
sttccessftil  or  not.  A  deputation  was  sent  to  Greenock  to  ofier  work 
'  at  4$.  6d,  per  day  to  shipwrights  there ;  and  in  consequence  of 
threats  and  breaches  of  the  peace,  die  Mayor  was  requested  to 
station  soldiers  near  the  graving  docks,  in  which  work  was  being 
carried  on.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  this  was  at  all  unnecessary,  as 
npon  the  8th  of  June,  an  assault  having  been  committed  on  a 
member  of  the  Masters'  Association,  a  reward  of  £20  was  offered 
for  the  apprehension  of  the  o0ender.  Meanwhile,  attempts  were 
being  made  to  accommodate  the  dispute.  The  Shipwrights'  Society 
requested  an  interview,  which  was  reftised  on  the  ground  that  the 
Masters'  Association  would  no  longer  recognise  the  Shipwrights' 
Society.  Upon  the  23rd  of  May,  the  shipowners  proposing  to  mediate 
between  the  masters  and  journeymen,  the  former  requested  that  any 
offer  to  the  journeymen  might  be  previously  made  known  to  them, 
**  as  the  natural  parties  fhnn  whom  any  negotiation  in  the  matters  at 
issue  should  proceed,"  and  **  since  any  terms  entered  into  with  the 
journeymen  by  any  parties  but  the  masters  themselves,  must  have 
the  effect  of  lessening  the  just  authority  of  the  masters  over  the  men." 

On  the  24th  of  May,  the  president  of  the  Journeymen  Ship- 
wrights' Society  wrote,  offering  on  the  part  of  the  journeymen  to 
work  at  the  rate  of  4#.  6d.  per  day,  ^'  provided  the  master  ship- 
wrights would  employ  six  journeymen  for  every  apprentice  they  might 
employ  at  old  work."  This  ofier  was  declined,  although,  on  the 
9th  of  June,  the  journeymen  shipwrights  having  expressed  an 
earnest  desire  for  a  personal  interview  with  the  master  shipwrights, 
the  latter  consented.  This  appears  to  have  led  to  negotiations  which 
terminated  fiivourably,  for  upon  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  I  find 
that  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  : — 

The  journeymen  shipwrights  •*  having  subscribed  a  written  declara- 
tion as  to  their  future  conduct  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  of  the 
port,"  the  masters  on  their  parts  undertook  **  to  consider  the  rate  of 
wages  for  the  present  to  be  4s,  6d.  per  day,"  on  which  no  advance  or 
reduction  should  take  place  without  ten  days'  notice  being  given.  It 
was  ftirther  agreed,  August  6th,  to  print  the  terms  which  the  journey- 
men shipwrights  had  subscribed,  with  the  names  of  the  subscribers ; 
the  same  to  be  furnished  to  each  shipbuilder's  firm  in  the  port. 

This  seems  to  have  closed  the  strike  generally,  but  some  slight 
insubordination  appears  to  have  been  shown  afterwards  ;  for  on 
September  Idth  I  find  resolutions  to  the  following  efibct : — 

1.  Some  journeymen  shipwrights  showing  a  disposition  to  break 
through  the  terms  of  the  compact  between  themselves  and  the 
masters,  a  list  of  these  offenders  is  to  be  furnished  to  each  firm,  and 
no  foreman  allowed  to  employ  any  one  of  them,  on  any  account ;  and 

2.  Until  all  the  members  of  the  "Artisans'  Friend  Society"  have 
been  employed,  no  others  are  to  be  taken  on  :  strangers  (who  worked 
during  the  disturbance)  to  be  preferred  to  resident  journeymen. 

Between  this  time  and  1834  I  find  nothing  remarkable,  except  the 
following  resolution,  dated  1828:-^ 
"  The  expenses  incurred  in  prosecuting  or  discharging  the  appren- 
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tices,  who  (contrary  to  the  orders  of  their  masters,  members  of  ihb 
society)  absented  themselves  from  duty  on  the  29th  of  May,  shilibe 
borne  by  the  Masters'  Association." 

A  resolution  was  passed  in  the  same  year  to  renew  the  deed  of  itto* 
elation,  which  expired  on  the  16th  of  October.  On  the  Ist  of  Mtj, 
1834y  the  society  was  reconstituted,  nominally^  for  the  profiecatLoc  of 
felons  and  prevention  of  felonies.  During  the  years  1835-6  tkie 
seem  to  have  been  sundry  differences  of  opinion  as  to  wages,  &c^tat 
none  ofttny  particular  moment,  until  a  question  arose  as  to  the  jounq- 
men  agreeing  to  some  rules  which  they  were  not  disposed  to  leoqit. 
On  the  12th  of  October,  1836,  the  following  resolution  wasptoed.'— 

*'  In  consequence  of  the  journeymen  shipwrights  having  refbsed 
to  sign  the  regulations  recently  agreed  upon  (unless  thivogh  the 
Shipwrights'  Club) — ^this  information  we  received  from  a  set  df  indi* 
viduals  calling  themselves  a  deputation  from  the  body  of  shipmig^ 
(which  we  very  much  doubt) — it  was  resolved  that  after  thu  diyu 
journeyman  shall  be  employed  until  he  has  obtained  a  ticket  from 
committee,  consisting  of  four  of  the  master  shipbuilders  who  shill  be 
chosen  to  examine  the  claim  of  each  man,  who  if  he  can  produce  a 
indenture  of  seven  years'  apprenticeship,  or  a  satis&ctocy  certifiett 
that  he  has  served  his  lawful  apprenticeship,  or  that  he  has  worked 
for  the  last  five  years  in  Liverpool  as  an  acknowledged  joamejoui 
he  shall  then  be  allowed  to  sign  the  regulations ;  and  furUier  resoind 
that  the  following  rules  be  added  to  those  already  printed : — 

"  '  I  do  hereby  declare  that  I  have  renounced  all  connexioii  witt 
the  Liverpool  shipwrights'  trade  club,  and  agree  to  withdraw  a 
support  either  directly  or  indirectly  from  any  such  society.' " 

Here  we  have  a  counterpart  to  all  intents  and  purposes  of  tk 
famous  declaration  of  the  building  strike  of  1860.  This  reaolotu 
was  followed  up  on  the  24th  of  October  by  the  following  : — 

'*  That  when  all  the  journeymen  shall  have  signed  the  regolfttioo^ 
books  shall  be  printed  containing  the  name,  number,  &c.,  of  each  na» 
and  copies  of  each  be  delivered  to  each  member  of  this  societj.* 

Upon  signing  these  regulations,  I  am  informed  that  each  on 
received  a  ticket^  a  copy  of  which  was  shown  to  me.  It  ccmtaioei 
the  man's  number,  his  name,  a  rough  woodcut  of  two  joined  hiwiit 
and  the  signature  of  two  masters.  This  step  appears  to  hare  hi^ 
some  temporary  effect  in  breaking  up  the  trade  clubs ;  bat  in  Jaij. 
1838,  information  was  given  to  the  Masters'  Association,  by  Hr- 
Thompson,'  secretary  of  the  "  Shipwrights'  Sick  Club,"  "  that  dJ* 
sick  club  consists  of  from  200  to  300  members,  and  that  within  die 
last  three  months  there  have  been  certain  steps  taken  to  indoce  the 
members  of  the  sick  club  to  join  one  for  trade  purposes."  On  tbe  U^ 
of  January,  1839,  the  Masters'  Association  received  notice  of  a  riae 
of  wages,  from  4#.  6d.  to  5<.,  which  was  at  once  cheerfully  acceded  u 
On  the  2nd  of  April  in  the  same  year,  it  was  resolved  that  a  W 
should  be  drawn  up,  "with  a  penalty  of  ten  pounds  from  any  mtfiber 
who  may  sign  it,  if  it  may  be  proved  he  has  taken  an  appreotiee 
who  has  left  another  employ  without  a  written  discharge  froa  ^ 
late  master." 
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On  the  1st  of  September  a  meeting  of  the  operatiye  shipwrightB 
was  held  in  their  Ui^e  room.  Bond  Street,  **  in  order  to  consider  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  trade  as  at  present  amended  by  the 
masters,  and  also  to  consider  the  just  right  of  men  belonging  to 
Liverpool  to  employment  in  preference  to  strangers,  this  mode  being 
adopted  in  all  the  seaports  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Liverpool 
excepted."  The  speakers  at  this  meeting  declared  that  if  the  mer- 
chants knew  their  own  interest  thej  would  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
men  against  the  apprenticeship  system,  as  they  asserted  the  mas- 
ters charged  the  same  wages  for  an  apprentice  who  had  not  been 
more  than  a  week  at  the  ^ade  as  for  a  regular  journeyman.  Upon 
a  report  of  this  meeting  appearing  in  the  papers,  the  masters  met, 
and  a  letter  was  addressed  to  the  journeymen  shipwrights,  demanding 
retractation  or  proof  of  this  assertion,  which  was  declared  to  be  false. 
On  12th  of  November  another  meeting  of  the  journeymen  shipwrights 
was  held  in  their  room  in  Bond  Street  to  consider  the  formation  of 
an  association,  the  objects  of  which  would  be  to  protect  the  trade 
and  to  resist  all  encroachments  from  interested  parties.  Amongst 
other  resolutions,  one  was  passed  appointing  a  committee  to  reply  to 
the  calumnies  of  the  masters,  and  a  second  recommending  the  rais- 
ing of  a  subscription  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  trial  of  the  ship- 
wrights committed  to  prison.  Another  resolution  advised  that  all 
heartburnings  about  politics  and  religion  should  cease.  The  speakers 
also  insisted  that  "Wliat  they  wanted  was  preference  of  employment 
in  the  town  in  which  they  had  served. their  time  ;  and  after  that,  if 
there  were  any  employment  for  strangers,  they  had  no  objection 
to  their  working  in  liie  town.**  From  the  allusion  to  the  shipwrights 
in  prison,  as  well  as  from  a  notice  issued  by  the  masters,  stating  that 
^  Several  journeyman  shipwrights  have  been  by  sundry  riotous  and 
disorderly  individuals  obstructed  in  the  execution  of  their  lawful 
dutf ,  and  by  threats  or  violence  compelled  to  relinquish  their  work,** 
it  appears  that  some  disturbances  had  taken  place,  owing  to  ship- 
wrights working  who  had  not  served  their  time  in  the  town.  How 
this  afiair  terminated  -does  not  appear,  but  until  26th  of  April, 
1844,*  nothing  of  any  importance  seems  to  have  occurred.  In  that 
month  the  present  existing  association  of  journeymen  shipwrights 
was  established,  and  soon  after  negotiations  occurred  between  the 
two  associations  upon  the  question  of  wages  and  rules.  How  these 
terminated  does  not  distinctly  appear.  From  this  time  the  masters 
seem  to  have  addressed  the  secretary  upon  all  occasions  when  the 
men  struck  work  upon  ship.  The  first  occasion  arose  out  of  machine- 
punched  copper  being  sent  down  to  an  American  ship,  September, 
1844.  The  masters  requested  that  a  deputation  of  journeymen 
would  meet  them  to  discuss  the  matter  with  them.  How  the  inter- 
view terminated  does  not  appear.  On  other  occasions  the  alleged 
breach  of  the   18th  rule  between  the  masters  and  men  was  the 

*£iTOiieoii8ly  stated  to  be  24th  of  Kay,  by  Ifill,  in  Us  evidence  beAne  the 
Coonea  in  1860. 
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subject  of  complaint.  This  rule  proTided  "  That  any  Btn  v^i* 
can  produce  an  indenture  or  a  satis&ctory  certificate  tbat  be  k 
served  his  lawful  apprenticeship  of  seven  years,  or  who  shall  alrckr 
have  worked  for  five  years  as  a  journeyman  in  this  port,  will  be  aUoi^ 
to  sign  these  rules,  without  which  he  cannot  be  employed."  Tbe  ne: 
would  not  admit  men  who  had  served  their  time  out  of  LiverpoU  % 
work.  This  18th  rule  is  a  constant  source  of  discussion  down  to  tiie 
present  day.  In  November  I  find  that  the  men  employed  oo  ik 
repairs  of  a  ship  having  quarreled  with  their  foreman  and  bitikl 
were  ordered  to  return  to  work  by  the  club,  and  a  letter  of  ibaL 
was  addressed  in  consequence  to  tiie  secretary. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Shipbuilders'  Association,  19th  Deonbtr. 
1845,  the  Shipbuilders'  Association,  in  consequence  of  a  nmonil 
having  been  presented  to  the  chairman  from  a  number  of  joanersa 
who  stated  that  they  were  unable  to  obtain  employment  in  coue 
quence  of  the  Shipwrights'  Club  reftiaing  to  work  witk  them,  i 
deputation  of  the  whole  committee  of  the  journeymen  were  ab- 
moned  to  meet  the  masters  on  the  subject,  and  were  then  infoiw: 
that  they  (the  masters)  must  insist  on  all  men  who  have  duly  Mrv< 
a  seven  years'  apprenticeship  in  any  part  of  the  United  King<i(a 
being  allowed  to  work  without  molestation. 

In  consequence  of  the  above  memorial,  the  indentures  of  tvean- 
two  journeymen  were  examined  and  found  to  be  correct 

On  February  16th,  1846,  the  following  circular  was  issued:— 

''  To  the  Shipbuilders^  Merchants,  and  Captains  of  Great  Britat 

^  Gbntlembk, — ^We  beg  leave  to  inform  yon  of  a  society  of  ^}' 
Wrights,  called  the  Naiumal  Shipwrights^  Friendiff  Soaetif,  T^** 
society  consists  of  men  who  have  served  their  legal  apprenticeflbipv 
the  tiade  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  we  are  eofDptM< 
to  distinguish  ourselves  firom  the  Liverpool  shipwrights,  becsuM  ib^ 
will  not  work  with  us ;  and  their  laws  would  compel  us  to  work :' 
none  but  whom  they  thought  proper,  not  leaving  it  in  the  povK  <tf 
shipbuilders,  merchants,  or  captains  to  employ  what  workmen  tky 
please.  Our  object  in  thus  uniting  ourselves  together  is  to  obaii 
employment  for  our  members,  and  protect  ourselvea  finom  tbe  tnjitf 
oppression  we  have  hitherto  suffered  fix>m  the  Liverpool  ehipwrk^^ 
and  to  perform  any  job  you  may  be  kind  enoogh  to  honoar  a«  v^i'*^ 
independent  of  them,  which,  on  account  of  our  former  MftitciM 
position,  we  were  unable  to  do.  All  our  members  are  boand  to  ^> 
fiur  day's  work  for  the  usual  wages  of  the  port.  Whoever  yos  »! 
please  to  appoint  to  the  overlooking  of  your  repairs,  we  pledge  ^ 
selves  to  obey,  and  do  your  work  with  justioe  to  you  and  bonoff  ^ 
ourselves." 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  upon  this  or  the  previous  9KSsi» 
that  a  list  of  eighty-three  names  (of  men  most  of  whom  bsdier^ 
seven  years'  apprenticeship)  was  handed  in  to  Uie  master*  t«  >* 
longing  to  this  association. 

It  will  perhaps  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention,  as  a  wps^V^  *^ 
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the  feeling  between  masters  and  men,  that  on  the  occasion  of  Prince 
Albert's  laying  the  first  stone  of  the  Sailors'  Home  in  July,  1846, 
£100  was  voted  as  a  present  to  the  journeymen  shipwrights,  to  enable 
them  to  get  up  a  procession  of  the  whole  trade,  **  on  a  handsome 
scale." 

In  November,  I  find  the  journeymen  seeking  an  interview  with  the 
masters  in  order  to  complain  of  the  "inefficient  manner  in  which 
some  of  the  vessels  are  repaired  at  this  port." 

The  interview  appears  to  have  taken  place,  but  I  can  find  no  par- 
ticulars of  the  result.  In  February,  1848,  the  foremen  complained 
to  the  masters  of  compulsion  being  used  to  make  them  join  the  Ship- 
wrights' Club,  and  they  were  advised  to  form  an  Association  of  their 
own,  which  from  subsequent  notices  it  appears  that  they  did. 

In  March  the  question  of  the  18th  rule  came  up  again,  and  the 
nnasters  signed  a  declaration,  protesting  against  the  '^  oppressive  and 
illegal  conduct  pursued  by  liie  journeymen  shipwrights  of  this  port, 
in  not  allowing  men  who  have  duly  served  their  seven  years'  appren- 
ticeship  to  the  trade  to  obtain  employment,  because  they  do  not 
belong  to  the  shipwrights'  trade  club.'*  This  declaration  was  appa- 
rently agreed  upon  in  consequence  of  a  letter  from  the  National  Ship- 
builders' Association,  thanking  the  Masters'  Association  for  their 
patronage,  and  announcing  that  the  Liverpool  Club  was  disposed  to 
&dmit  some  of  their  members ;  but  they  looked  upon  this  rather  as  an 
attempt  to  break  up  the  association  than  any  approach  to  real  liberal- 
ity. They  add :  '*  In  conclusion.  Gentlemen,  we  b^  to  state  that,  by  our 
connexion  with  societies  in  other  ports,  we  are  prepared  to  obtain  any 
reasonable  number  of  men,  viz.  from  thirty  to  fifty  weekly,  should 
circumstances  require  it.  Grentlemen,  we  again  thank  you  from  our 
hearts,  and  again  express  our  hope  youVill  not  wish  us  to  join  the 
Liiverpool  Club,  but  leave  us  to  serve  you  as  workmen  not  having  the 
(ear  of  being  fined  for  doing  justice  to  our  employers.**  The  Liver- 
pool Club  determined  to  carry  out  their  own  views,  and,  in  conse- 
cfueuce  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  it  was  deemed  not  wise 
and  prudent  to  proceed  to  extremities  at  that  time. 

In   1850,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Town  Council  to 
ixiqnire  into  the  state  of  shipbuilders  in  Liverpool.   The  secretary  of 
tLe  Shipbuilders'  Society,  who  was  examined,  acknowledged  that  the 
club  at  that  time  would  not  admit  any  shipwrights  who  had  served 
»even  years  in  other  places  than  Liverpool.     There  were  great  com- 
plaints, both  by  masters  and  men,  of  the  decline  of  shipbuilding  in 
Liverpool,  and  of  the  consequent  deterioration  of  shipwrights,  as  they 
<lid  not  consider  that  the  same  class  of  workmen  could  be  reared  in 
repairing  yards  only.     The  reason  alleged  for  this  decHne  was  the 
constant  removals  to  which  the  tenants  of  yards  had  been  subjected. 
1857  passed  off  quietlv,  except  that  one  of  the  masters  had  a  dispute 
with  his  shipjoiners  (not  shipwrights),  and  it  was  resolved  (a  list  of 
the  names  of  such  men  having  been  given  in)  not  to  employ  any  of 
the  same  until  the  dispute  was  accommodated,  and  also  that  the  firm 
should  be  assisted  by  other  employers  with  apprentice-joiners. 
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In  the  spring  of  1852,  a  sub-committee  was  appointed  to  rerlw 
the  roles  between  the  masters  and  men,  technicallj  known  mt  d. 
sheet  rules.     In  the  correspondence  widi  the  Shipwrights'  CI. 
various  alterations  are  suggested  by  the  secretary  to  the  Club  ;  Ir 
the  chief  objections  appear  to  have  been  to  the  11th  rule : — 

"  To  the  rule  which  you  have  inserted  respecting  stnmgen  bei: 
allowed  to  work,  I  say  that  no  man  can  prevent  them  working  f 
they  can  get  employed  ;  but  I  want  to  know  if  you  can  force  mc  lo 
work  with  a  man  that  I  have  conscientious  objections  to  work  whi: 
Under  this  impression  I  ask  you  to  withdraw  the  rule." 

A  meeting  was  held  of  masters  and  men,  in  the  course  of  irhi«L 
a  question  was  put  to  the  deputation  as  to  the  rule  prohibiting 
strangers  working  in  the  port.  It  was  answered  bj  one  of  them^thii 
although  the  law  of  the  land  permitted  all  who  had  served  sctci 
years'  apprenticeship  to  their  trade  to  get  employment  in  any  per, 
yet  he  was  perfectly  justified  in  refusing  to  work  with  them.  Aq^:::- 
tion  was  put  to  the  secretary,  whether  it  was  true  that  he  had  xi: 
to  Dublin  for  a  number  of  shipwrights.  The  secretary  stated,  tU 
owing  to  the  great  demand  for  labour  in  Liverpool  thej  had  receh-. 
a  conmuinication  from  the  shipwrights  of  Dublin,  reqaesting  to  > 
allowed  to  come  to  work  at  this  port,  and  that  a  certain  number  : 
the  said  men  were  now  working  in  the  wet  and  graving  docks.  A 
question  being  put  to  the  men  relating  to  the  number  of  fee:  * 
caulking  which  they  considered  a  £Eur  day's  work,  thej  stated  tLi 
from  90  to  120  feet,  according  to  circumstances,  was  considen-i « 
fair  day's  work.  How  the  matter  was  ultimately  settled  will  appdr 
by  the  following  document : — 

"  At  a  conference  between  the  Shipowners'  Association  and  d- 
Master  Shipwrights  and  Journeymen  Shipwrights,  it  was  detennL: 
by  both  masters  and  men  to  leave  various  disputed  rules  betvr. 
them  to  the  arbitration  of  four  gentlemen,  two  to  be  chosen  bj  'ii 
masters  and  two  by  the  men,  together  with  the  chairman  of  the  ^>i:p- 
owners'  Association. 

"  The  gentlemen  chosen  were — 
Mr.  John  Lockett,        i     ^^  .,  ^  t^    . 


S;:J:5:^^     }  Bra-M.. 


and  Mr.  B.  Rankin,  as  chairman  of  the  Shipowners*  AssociaL.  ■ 
who,  having  met  and  considered  the  statements  of 

who  were  accompanied  by  Mr.  M'Eay  and  Mr.  Harriiioii,  cane  i 
the  following  Resolutions  : — 

"Rule  1.  That  the  wages  of  journeymen  throughout  the  pnr> 
5s.  per  day ;  and  all  overtime,  between  the  hours  of  four  o'clock  '> 
the  morning  and  eight  o'clock  at  night,  be  paid  at  the  rale  of  ^ 
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per  hour ;  and  between  the  hours  of  eight  o'clock  at  night  and  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  1#.  3d.  per  hour  be  paid ;  in  all  cases  the  full 
hour  to  be  paid  for  where  the  quarter  has  been  passed,  but  for  any 
time  under  the  quarter-hour  no  charge  to  be  made. 

''Rule  2.  That  for  work  done  at  vessels  in  the  river,  1#.  per  daj 
be  paid  extra. 

"Rule  3.  That  for  tide's  work,  on  the  beach  or  grid  iron,  the  wages 
be  5#.  per  tide ;  and  on  the  Clarence  dry  grid  iron,  6s.  per  day  when 
dry,  otherwise  6s.  per  tide.  The  tide  means,  in  the  Clarence  dry 
grid  iron,  from  tide  leaving  vessels  until  two  hours  before  high  water. 

"Rule  4.  That  for  vessels  stranded  beyond  the  Rock  Perch,  the 
wages  be  6s,  per  tide,  and  the  men  be  provided  with  victuals. 

"  Rule  5.  That  for  unshoring,  getting  bilge  shores  and  caps  to  the 
yard,  each  man  to  receive  half  a  day's  pay. 

'^  Rule  6.  That  each  man  actually  employed  in  coating  vessels  in 
the  graving  dock  be  paid  6d.  extra  for  each  vessel,  and  on  the  grid 
irons,  1^. 

"  Rule  7.  That  all  wages  incurred  on  Sundays,  Christmas  Day,  and 
Grood  Friday  be  charged  double. 

"  Rule  8.  That  payment  of  wages  shall  commence  immediately  after 
five  o'clock  in  the  summer,  and  after  dark  in  the  winter,  at  the  office 
of  the  master ;  and  on  no  consideration  whatever  are  the  men  to  be 
paid  in  the  public-house. 

*'  Rule  9.  That  a  day's  work  shall  be  from  six  in  the  morning  until 
six  at  night,  between  the  1st  of  March  and  the  10th  of  October,  both 
inclusive ;  and  at  other  periods  of  the  year  (except  December  and 
January)  from  daylight  to  dark  ;  and  half  an  hour  shall  be  allowed 
for  breakfast,  and  an  hour  and  a  half  for  dinner,  from  the  1st  of 
March  to  the  10th  of  October,  both  inclusive  ;  and  half  an  hour  for 
breakfast,  and  an  hour  for  dinner,  from  the  lOUi  of  October  to  the  1st 
of  Marchy  excepting  the  months  of  December  and  January,  when  the 
day's  work  is  to  commence  at  eight  o'clock,  the  men  breakfasting 
previously. 

'*  Rule  10.  That  the  number  of  hands  employed  for  shoring  vessels 
in  the  graving  dock  be  six  for  vessels  not  exceeding  150  tons  ;  eight 
firom  150  tons  to  300  tons  ;  ten,  fi*om  300  tons  to  800  tons  ;  twelve, 
from  800  tons  to  1,300  tons;  fourteen,  from  1,300  tons  to  1,800  tons; 
and  sixteen,  for  all  above. 

'^Rule  11.  That  in  all  cases  in  which  the  docking  and  shoring  of  a 
ship  is  commenced  and  completed  out  of  the  regular  working  hours 
of  the  day,  the  men  shall  be  entitled  to  one  and  a  half  day's  pay ;  but 
when  the  said  docking  and  shoring  breaks  into  the  regular  working 
hours  of  the  day,  the  men  to  be  paid  according  to  Rule  1. 

'*  Rule  12.  That  any  man  who  can  produce  an  indenture  or  a  satis- 
factory certificate  that  he  has  served  seven  years  to  the  trade  in  any 
port  of  the  United  Kingdom,  shall  be  allowed  to  work  in  this  port  for 
any  master  who  may  engage  him. 

"  Rule  1 3.  That  the  number  of  apprentices  employed  shall  not  exceed 
the  proportion  of  one  to  three  journeymen. 

KK 
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**  Sole  14.  That  no  man  eliall  in  anj  wmj  be  restricted  as  tf ^ 
amount  of  caulking  or  other  work  which  he  shall  aceompliflh  te: 
the  daj  ;  but  in  all  cases  the  principle  of  *  a  fiur  day's  work  for  ak 
day's  wages '  be  faithfully  and  honourably  carried  out 

**  Rule  15.  When  a  ship  is  regulated  for,  and,  by  some  nnfoit*^:' 
circumstance,  is  prevented  going  into  the  graving  dock,  ihtmii 
aittendance  are  to  be  paid  for  their  lost  time. 

**  Rule  16.  That  it  be  fully  understood  that  the  above  mksapplT  t 
the  graving  and  wet  docks  only,  and  not  to  the  ship,  boat-boLc:: 
and  repairing  yards,  except  Rules  No.  1,  7,  8»  9,  12,  and  li  wl 
apply  to  all. 

*' JOHK  LOCKETT,  ChanOM. 

**  And  the  Shipbuilders'  Association  hereby  give  notice,  tkt  '.- 
above  Rules  and  Regulations  will  be  strictly  adhered  to  on  and  ^• 
December  1st,  1852. 

"  Peter  Cato,  PrtiidnL 
"  W.  C.  MiLLEB,  Seeretarji' 

It  is  very  questionable  whether  the  men  ever  adhered  to  the  .n 
rule ;  at  any  rate,  if  they  did,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  oeasr.' 
do  so. 

Some  complaints  were  made,  as  often  had  been  done  befo^  '^ 
apprentices  left  their  masters  in  many  cases,  not  having  befc  <• ' 
indentured,  and  it  was  resolved,  ^^that  no  employer  sbooldtai?- 
apprentice  from  any  establishment  unless  a  note  of  his  time  br  :'• 
duced  at  the  time  of  his  application."  In  the  next  year  I  fis^  '^ 
besides  the  three  associations  connected  with  the  shipwrights, bu^^ 
masters,  foremen,  and  jonmeymens'  associations,  there  was  a  tt>r. 
viz.,  an  apprentices'  association,  of  which  the  only  tnce  ;•  • 
notice  to  tibe  masters  of  a  wish  on  their  part  for  aaadTaar 
allowances.  The  want  of  shipwrights  was  fek  in  the  spring  of  1'  ** 
and  the  shipowners'  society  communicated  the  following  resolute  ^ » 
the  Master  Shipwrights'  Association. 

**  Resolved  unanimously, — That  in  the  opinion  of  this  vfi^^"- 
there  are  not  sufficient  shipwrights  in  this  port  for  the  work  (>'  ' 
port,  and  that  it  is  highly  expedient  that  a  number  of  skipwri:'" 
should  be  imported  firom  other  ports.  That  it  is  strongly  Teeo^DBxn^ 
by  the  master  shipwrights,  to  import  strangers,  and  to  emploj  ^^ 
in  conjunction  with  the  local  shipwrights,  on  the  same  terms.  ^^ '  ^ 
as  they  are  not  interfered  with  in  their  work  by  the  locJ  •• "" 
Wrights,  but  whenever  that  interference  takes  place,  then  to  ear  >? 
the  strangers  exclusively." 

I  have  not  any  documents  relating  t4>  Master  Shipwr^bt;'  A*^^ 
ciations  later  than  1853,  excepting  a  letter  in  1859  trota  ^^}'' 
owners'  Association  suggesting  a  reduction  of  wages.  In  l-^*^ 
attempt  was  made  to  consolidate  the  shipwrights'  unions  of  (ii^"' 
ports  of  the  country,  and  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  W^"" 
Tavern,  Islington,  London,  23  to  27  June  inclusive,  at  wbicb"'' 
present  representatives  from  the  following  ports* 
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Ifo,  ol  Xo.  In 
DelegfttM.          Kam  U  Fwt.                                 Ksmea  of  BcprownUtl^tt.                 BoeAttj. 

6    London T.  Map*,  H.  Frederick,  H.  Powell,  Jas. 

Ayles,  T.  Piddes 2,246 

2    Liverpool  Wm.  NeUl,  Mich.  Lynch  1,790 

2    Sund^land   Oeoife  Gamsbj,  John  Bora 1,170 

8    South  Shieldii  O.  Dempster,  J.  Bell,  J.  Ridley 600 

1  Monkweannonth W.  RobBon  600 

2  GlMgowand  Dombarton Edw.  Campbell,  James  Guthrie 700 

8    NewcasUe J.  Ridley,  H.  Blair,  J.Teasdale   860 

2    Hull  Jldam  Lyons,  Jamea  Plnmmer 488 

1  Hylton  - Ralph  Kirtley  286 

2  Dundee  Robert  Bell,  John  M'Dougall  805 

2    North  Shields  Wm.  Campbell,  Thos.  Ridley   280 

2    Hartlepool Henry  Richardson,  —  Carter    208 

WhitbT George  Franks,  jnn 167 

Wbitehayen  &  Harrington  ..Thomas  Mageen  180 

Howdcn Thomas  Barrett   126 

Blyth 

Workington  James  Donaghy   126 

Dublin  .James  Boorke  108 

Cardiff   William  Grifith 104 

Stockton William  Davison    100 

Swansea John  Crole    100 

Middlesboro* Edward  Hutton  82 

Northwich Thomas  Molynenx  61 

Maryport  Borthwick  Dobie 112 

GlouceAter John  Hipwood f*  47 

Runcorn Robert  Royle   60 

Ipswich  Richard  Hill    46 

Goole Thomas  Readshaw 40 

Great  Grimsby John  Archer 84 

Newport  (Mon.)    Thomas  Mock 86 

2    Belfast    Nathaniel  Robinson,  —  Rankin  162 

8    Greenock    Geo.  Parker,  John  M'Dougall,  £.  Boyce  660 

Perth ...  40 

2    Bristol    J3.  Drake,  D.  Bird   860 

Aberdeen   80 


64  Total  number  of  Members  represented 11,766 

At  this  meeting  the  following  resolntions  were  agreed  to  among 
others: — 

''  1 .  That  this  soeiety  be  caUed  the  'United  Kingdom  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Shipwrights.' 

"  2.  That  the  ohject  of  this  Union  be  to  afford  protection  to  its 
members,  and  to  introduce  into  our  trade  such  ameliorations  as  the 
increasing  intelligence  of  the  age  demands. 

"  9.  That  the  journeymen  shipwrights  of  Scotland  be  accepted  as 
a  portion  of  the  Amalgamated  Society;  also  those  persons  who  may, 
during  the  ensuing  ^ve  years,  complete  their  apprenticeship;  but 
from  and  after  the  1st  of  January,  1866,  it  will  be  an  indispensable 
quaiijleatian  for  all  persons  intending  to  become  members  of  this 
Society  to  serve  a  legal  apprenticeship  of  seven  years. 

"  14.  That  the   system  of  journeymen  receiving  footings  from 
apprentices  is  highly  reprehensible,  and  that  the  system  of  intro 
ducing  adults  as  apprentices  should  for  the  future  be  discontinued. 

kk2 
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"  17.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  the  memW  f 
every  port  in  connexion  with  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  ^L.- 
Wrights  of  the  United  Kingdom,  shall  use  every  possible  mtw « 
their  power  to  heep  their  members  in  their  own  port,  so  at  to  frc'.: 
a  greater  supply  of  labour  being  introduced  into  any  port  thai  ^k 
marhet  demands^  and  by  so  doing  it  will  create  a  feeling  of  rec- 
procity,  which  the  Amalgamated  Society  so  earnestly  desires. 

'^  22.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  any  attempt  cftk 
legislature  to  establish  arbitration  courts^  cannot  fail  lohef- 
ductive  of  injurious  consequences  to  the  shipwrights  of  tie  Umt 
Kingdom.** 

The  whole  of  the  proceedings  were  published  in  a  small  pmphl 
together  with  some  extracts  from  "  Rules  and  Beguladom  of '. 
Glasgow  Shipwrights'  Society,  instituted  Ist  March,  1863,"  tl^ 
it  may  be  supposed,  were  thought  worthy  of  adoption  or  imiuL.- 
^ong  which  were  the  following : — 

^'  Article  34.  Expulsion  from  Society  for  feigning  dck,  or  ger:: 
to  ill-health  from  intemperance. 

*^  Article  36.  Expulsion  for  theft,  especially  of  toob,  or  i^' 
felonious  conduct. 

^'Article  37.  Shipwrecked  members  to  be  supplied  with  t*^^* 
the  value  of  two  pounds. 

'*  jfrticle  38.  Any  members  of  this  Society  employed  at  ihif-^ 
penter*s  worhy  having  joiners  or  any  others  than  shipwright  r:'^ 
them  as  assistants  at  said  worhy  must  discontinue  the  sa^f 
receiving  notice  from  the  secretary  to  that  effect^  or  be  H*-'- 
be  fined  or  expelled  at  the  discretion  of  the  Society.** 

''Article  39.  No  infringement  of  existing  privileges  mutt  If  ^*' 
rated,  nor  reduction  of  wages  accepted  by  any  member  of  this  S-x  T 
without  a  decision  of  the  Society  to  that  effect. 

''  Article  40.  In  case  of  dispute  with  masters,  any  memb^' 
acting  in  conformity  with  the  resolutions  passed  at  a  genenlift '•- 
of  the  members,  may  be  expelled  from  the  Society. 

''Article  41.  Expelled  members  forfeit  benefits  and  c«n!:  * 
tions."  • 

The  Liverpool  Club,  however,  did  not  long  remain  in  eoQi>'> 
with  this  Association,  but  severed  from  them  on  the  ground  '^ 
they  allowed  members  of  their  body,  whose  work  was  slack  in  >  - 
parts,  to  come,  in  search  of  work,  to  Liverpool. 

With  regard  to  the  present  condition  of  the  associatioi^N  - 
Liverpool  Committee  on  Trades*  Societies  examined  two  ^kf» " 
the  Shipwrights' Committee  and  one  of  the  employers,  whoetesr.*'* 
were  given  in  the  presence  and  under  the  correction  of » ^  " 
sentativo  of  the  Shipwrights'  Association.  According  to  the  ev . 
of  the  Shipwrights'  Association,  the  law  requiring  a  man  tu  ^'^ 
seven  years'  apprenticeship  in  Liverpool  was  still  (27th  Fii'-'' 
1860)  in  force.     "  We  don't  allow  our  men  to  work  with  nci  *  , 
other  towns,  unless  they  have  served  seven  years  in  thi^  u** 

•  The  italioa  in  the  extracts  are  in  the  original  pamphlet 
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The  adyantages  were  stated  to  be : — ^'Men  being  associated  together, 
have  a  check  upon  each  other;  they  won't  allow  bad  work.     We 
consider   it  part  of  the  duty  of  members  to  prevent  each  other 
slimming  work,  when,  if  the  men  were  not  associated,  this  (prevent- 
ing bad  work)  could  not  be  done.     In  our  trade  a  man  lives  all  his 
life  in  the  town  where  he  serves  his  time,  except  when  he  goes  to 
sea.     We  have  fines  for  swearing,  drinking,  &c. ;  in  such  cases  we 
have  an  unwritten  law  which  is  generally  observed.     We  fine  as 
occasion  arises.     If  a  man  is  convicted  of  felony,  he  expels  himself, 
but  the  Society  may  soften  the  sentence.     We  cannot  fine  a  man 
unless  there  is  a  printed  rule,  but  we  can  reduce  the  fine."    As  to 
wages,  the  following  evidence  was  given  : — ''We  suppose  all  to  per- 
form ite  same  work,  and  be  worth  the  same  wage.     We  should  not 
object  to  a  man  getting  more,  but  should  ask  equal  wages  to  him. 
We  did  not  ask  for  higher  wages  during  the  time  of  high  wages  about 
four  years  ago,  but  the  masters  bid  against  each  other  for  our  labour. 
One  man  was  given  higher  wages,  and  of  course  we  considered  we 
were  equally  worth  the  same,  but  we  never  asked  for  higher  wages 
until  they  had  already  been  given.     We  have  been  much  misrepre- 
sented in  that  respect.     We  did  not  ride  in  cabs  and  spring-carts  for 
our  own  convenience,  but  for  that  of  our  masters.     Often,  payment 
for  overtime  was  spoken  of  as  part  of  our  ordinary  daily  wage.     On 
the  Arctic  we  worked  till  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  were  at  work 
at  four  again  in  the  morning,  and  of  course  got  higher  wages  in 
consequence. 

"Wages  always  have  been  advanced  without  our  asking  it.  That 
is,  our  masters  ask  us  to  work  overtime,  and  of  course  pay  us  for 
that.  I  don't  remember  getting  more  than  7#.  for  ten  hours,  but  we 
have  worked  very  long  hours. 

"At  old  work  we  onJy  allow  one  apprentice  to  three  men,  but  in  a 
building  yard  there  is  no  such  limit.  In  this  town  there  is  very 
little  wooden  shipbuilding ;  much  less  than  formerly.  There  is  no 
proper  ground,  it  is  taken  for  docks. 

"We  have  never  had  any  turn-outs  for  many  years;  it  has  never 
come  under  my  notice  that  a  non-society  man  has  come  to  work  with 
us.  Our  apprenticeship  system  is  not  kept  up  in  its  integrity  quite. 
Men  serve  seven  years,  but  have  no  indentures  to  show.  They  get 
a  note  from  their  employers  to  say  they  have  served  seven  years. 
Ships  are  almost  entirely  built  by  apprentices. 

"  There  is  a  trade  fund  and  benefit  society,  but  the  funds  are 
distinct;  there  are  about  340  in  the  benefit  society,  and  1,700  in  the 
trade.  None  but  members  of  the  trade  society  are  admitted  to  the 
benefit  society. 

"We  don't  allow  piecework  or  lumping,  because  some  parties 
would  get  the  largest  portion  of  the  work,  and  others  would  get  none. 
"  We  were  connected  with  the  Shipping  Trade  Association  of  this 
town,  but  have  found  it  better  to  be  entirely  independent." 

The  evidence  of  the  employer  is  as  follows : — "  We  employ  from 
100  to  300,  society  men  entirely;  there  arc  two  or  three  who  employ 
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exclusively  non-society  men.     As  long  as  we  eoald  do  it  ^eic&Kr. 
we  gave  employment^  now  and  then,  to  non-aocie^  men ;  Ut » 
received  notice  we  must  give  up   the  one  or  the  other,  and  w^- 
obliged  to  abandon  employing  non-society  men.      We  hftTe  f'.c: 
ourselves  prevented  from  introducing  improved  processes  oS  sua- 
facture,  to  a  small  extent;  treenails  turned  by  machinery,  tod  c/.:^: 
punched  by  machinery,  are  not  allowed  in  graving  docks.    Ijt 
argument    against  machine-made  treenails,   and   miichine-pGi^: 
copper  is,  that  turning  treenails,  and  punching  copper,  onpW?  ^: 
and  disabled  men,  who  thus  get  the  same  wages  to  the  end  of  ;>: 
days.     In  the  building  yards,  these  restrictions  do  not  apph.   W 
have  never  been  interfered  with  as  regards  wages.     The  «b^  kr- 
fixed  by  mutual  agreement.  I  think  the  workmen  who  diiefly  W^*: 
to,  or  are  active  in,  the  trade  society,  belong  to  the  higher  t\Ms^:  "^^ 
I  cannot  give  any  very  distinct  opinion  upon  the  subject  We  .'^ : 
attempted  to  introduce  piecework,  it  would  be  difficult  to  tpj' ;  • 
When  there  is  a  demand,  I  think  the  workmen  could  seean  >  v 
rise  of  wages   without  combination,  but  I  think  the  conbi:  ' 
prevents  a  reduction  in  idle  time.     For  instance,  in  the  U-' : ' 
years  I  think  wages  would  have  fallen  much  lower  if  it  b^  • 
been  for  the  Union.    We  have  seven  years'  apprenticeship;  ci  ^  - 
apprentice  is  allowed  to  three  men  at  old  work,  bat  we  v^ 
interfered  with  in  the  kind  of  work  they  may  do.    I  tJiifii  - 
effect  of  combination  is  to  equalize  wages,  and  to  keep  them  -'  • ' 
I  think  it  has  sometimes  kept  them  down  as  well  as  up«  b  - 
prevented  fluctuations  of  wages.     In  1854  wages  got  ap  to>'' 
day,  which  was  simply  the  result  of  the  competition  of  the  i^-* 
to  obtain  the  services  of  the  men.     I  don't  think  the  trade  ht*  ^' 
materially  affected  by  the  Union.     The  building  part  of  the  tr. : 
not  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  Union,  as  private  yards  kk  " 
from  the  rules  which  prevail  in  graving  docks,  but  the  buildiiii;  '^- 
has  been  driven  from  Liverpool  by  the  want  of  acoommodat."- 
think  the  cfifect  upon  the  moral  character  of  the  men  of  the  u  ' 
is  rather  beneficial  than  otherwise. 

"  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  I  never  knew  a  shipwright  detf*"  •*- 
stealing  copper,  though  they  have  great  opportunity  of  doi-ii:  - 
and  though,  taking  the  usual  average,  such  cases  might  |Ui 
occur  ;  and  I  cannot  attribute  this  to  anything  but  the  sctitHi « ' " 
Society."     In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  what  evils  ans*  ^ 
trade  societies : — "  Some    years    ago,  having   previou^lv  «** " 
old-fashioned  bellows,  we  put  up  very  expensive  machinerj.  »'■ 
rule  was  made  by  the  ship  smiths  that  the  iron  knees  &h(>..   ' 
charged  by  the  piece  at  the  same  rate  whether  made  \x^  ^    ' 
fashioned  bellows  or  by  machinery,  so  that  the  profit  derivi^^ 
the  capital  invested  in  machinery  was  to  a  great  extent  k^  ^'-'  -' 
the  power  of  turning  out  work  more  rapidly  was  of  cour*  » f '*• 
advantage.     I  think  the  working  of  the  apprenticeship  »r^  '  * 
most  desirable   in   securing   good   workmen ;  were   there  »*  ** ' 
system,  we  should  have  a  very  inferior  class." 
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From  inquiries  elsewhere,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  the 
number  of  shipwrights  at  present  in  Liverpool,  unconnected  with 
the  Liverpool  Club,  is  about  300.  What  proportion  of  those  are  in 
connexion  with  the  ''United  Kingdom  Amalgamated  Society,"  I 
have  been  unable  to  learn,  and  the  latter  society  has  refused  to  give 
us  any  information.  The  secretary  of  the  Liverpool  Club  inforaied 
the  Committee  that  he  believed  there  were  about  1,700  in  February, 
1860 ;  there  had  been  about  1,900,  but  there  had  been  a  great  many 
deaths  lately,  and  there  were  more  Liverpool  shipwrights  aboard 
men  of  war  than  ever  was  known.  It  may  be  desirable,  as  far  aa 
possible,  to  compare  the  number  of  shipwrights  and  the  tonnage 
paying  dock  does  in  the  port  since  1820. 

Nwiktwr  of 
Ai^rantioeB. 
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*1844 
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of  VcMels. 
7,277 

16,998 

20,457 
20,886 
21,214 


ToniiAgie. 
805,088 

2,445,708 

3,536,887 
4,820,618 
4,511,969 


There  are  the  non-society  men,  who  are  not  reckoned  here,  and 
who  are,  as  before  mentioned,  estimated  ai  present  at  300,  but  I 
have  no  data  for  estimating  their  numbers  at  any  previous  period. 

Li  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  state  that  my  sole  duty  has  been  to 
arrange  tlie  facts  which  I  have  been  able  to  procure,  and  not  tonoAke 
deductions  from  them.  I  would  simply  point  out  that  the  v^t^  peculiar 
nature  of  the  trade,  as  explauied  at  the  commencement  of  this 
account,  renders  great  care  necessary  in  making  any  generalizations 
irom  those  facts.  My  best  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Caleb  Smith, 
«  present,  and  Mr.  Charles  Grayson,  former  secretary  of  the  Master 
Shipwrights'  Association;  and  also  to  Messrs.  Hough,  Williams,  and 
Caxton,  secretary  and  representatives  of  the  operatives'  association, 
and  to  various  other  friends  who  have  afforded  valuable  information. 
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About  the  shipwrights  of  other  places  than  Liverpool,  the  infor- 
mation received  is  very  imperfect,  as  the  Amalgamated  Shipwrights' 
Association  have  decided  that  it  is  wiser  for  diem  not  to  give  the 
Committee  any.  The  shipwrights  of  the  Tyne  have,  however,  been 
less  reserved,  and  have  sent  a  series  of  answers,  of  which  the  sub- 
stance will  be  hereafter  given.  Before  the  committee  of  182o,  on 
combinations,  a  number  of  witnesses  were  examined,  belonging  to 
this  branch  of  industry,  and  the  following  is  the  substance  of  the 
evidence  gathered  upon  that  occasion. 

*  Between  1844  and  1850  the  secretary  informed  the  committee  of  1850  that 
the  number  in  the  dub  had  risen  to  1,638. 

t  The  Uropool  Committee  on  Trades'  Societies  were  Informed  that  the  numlMr 
had  at  one  tamo  Utm  m  high  m  MOO. 
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SHIELDS  AND  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYKE. 

||Ezamined :— A  Master  SMpboilder  from  Sliields :  the  Solicitor  of  tbe  Miff 
Shipwrights  of  the  Tyne  and  Wear;  and  three  Journeymen  Shipwii^;?. 
from  Shields,  and  one  ttom  Newcastlc-on-iyne.] 

In  October,  1823,  the  foreman  of  a  master,  at  Soutli  Shields,  £ocid 
cause  to  complain  of  insufficient  work  on  the  part  of  the  mn 
engaged  in  repairing  a  vessel,  and  afterwards  dismissed  them;  i: 
the  other  men  in  the  yard  took  up  their  tools  and  went  awaj,  lod  tlk 
ship  stood  idle  ten  days.  The  shipowners  of  South  Shields  molved. 
in  the  spring  of  1824,  to  employ  no  men  who  were  members  of  'i- 
Union.  All  the  men  were  discharged,  and  remained  oat  for  n- 
teen  or  seventeen  weeks,  though  often  in  a  state  bordoisf  •: 
starvation.  The  masters  admitted  that  there  was  no  violence  at  tk* 
time.  The  ground  of  this  proceeding  was  the  support  given  bj  -y 
men  to  the  shipwrights  at  Sunderland,  who  had  refiued  to  vn 
with  any  master  unless  he  would  stipulate  not  to  take  i^ipmiL-^ 
formless  than  seven  years:  a  previous  strike  on  the  same  ground  ik 
occurred  at  Shields,  for  three  or  four  days  in  YehivMrj.  Wc* 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  dispute.  Some  men  were  sent  to  yrM 
under  the  Combination  Laws,  but  this  had  no  efiect  on  the  stri 
The  difference  was  at  last  accommodated  on  the  masters  proourir 
to  take  no  more  three  years'  apprentices  at  that  time. 

The  masters  had  an  agreement  among  themselves,  that  in  car< 
a  dispute  between  any  master  and  his  men,  ''the  whole  of  the  nr.- 
should  be  closed  until  the  dispute  was  settled."  In  the  d^f-* 
about  apprentices,  just  now  referred  to,  400  men  were  discharfpi  > 
whom  more  than  300  belonged  to  yards  in  which  there  was  do  o 
agreement. 

By  a  rule  of  the  combined  masters,  men  dismissed  by  any  ccf  ^ 
them  could  not  be  taken  on  by  any  other  of  their  body.  The  F-  * 
at  South  Shields  was  formed  in  June,  1823,  and  contained  ^* 
shipwrights.  It  had  no  communication,  by  delegates  or  other«"^**- 
with  the  Unions  of  Newcastle  and  North  Shields.  Tlioogh  tUr 
were  no  rules  to  that  effect,  the  members  of  the  Union  wooM  f* 
bably  have  declined  working  for  any  master  who  took  more  thi:  > 
certain  number  of  apprentices,  or  with  any  shipwright  who  in?  >' 
a  member  of  the  Union  ;  the  latter  case  however  could  scarcdj  t^- 
since  ''there  was  no  man  in  Shields  but  was  a  member  c^- 
Society."  None  but  persons  who  had  served  a  seven  years'  apprr.- 
ticeship  could,  by  the  rules,  be  admitted  members  of  the  SociecT.  i 
non-unionist  would  not  be  threatened  or  injured.  The  Societr  U 
no  secret  rules. 

The   Shipwrights'  Union  at   Newcastle-on-Tyne,  consisting 
239  members,  was  unconnected  with  any  other  society.    It  p^' 
relief  in  cases  of  sickness,  accident,  and  death,  but  ^nexfTJ^\ 
men  who  refused  to  accept  the  wages  ofiered  them  by  their 
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An  increase  of  wages  from  4s.  to  4s.  6d.  a  daj  was  granted  at  once, 
on  written  request  of  the  men,  in  November,  1824. 

There  was  no  mle  in  the  Newcastle  Society  prohibiting  appren- 
tices from  going  from  one  yard  to  another,  to  assist  in  finishing 
-work,  though  the  practice  was  objected  to. 

From  that  time  to  the  present  I  have  been  unable  to  gather  any 
information.  The  only  rules  I  have  received  are  those  of  the  "  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne Shipwrights'  Union  Society."  There  are  two  sets, 
viz. :  one  relating  to  trade,  and  the  other  relating  to  benefits  re- 
ceived. The  former  has  the  somewhat  singular  title  of  the  '*  Rules, 
Opinions,'*  &c.,  of  the  Newcastle-upon-l^e  Shipwrights'  Union 
Society ;  and  commences  thus : — 

"  1.  The  members  of  this  Society  work  at  shipwrights'  work  only 
with  each  other,  and  the  members  of  the  United  Kingdom  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Shipwrights. 

"  2.  The  members  of  this  Society  consider  the  making  of  iron  knee- 
moulds;  building  chain-trunks;  laying  half-decks  and  forecastle 
fl<K>r8;  putting  bulwark  around  bows ;  building  stems  on  any  new  or 
old  vessel;  building  bulksheads  in  any  old  vessel;  building  round- 
bouses;  putting  pumps  and  similar  work  in  vessels;  cutting  hause, 
scupper,  port,  or  any  such  holes;  and  the  putting  in  of  hause-pipes, 
&c.,  &c.,  belong  to  the  shipwright  trade;  and  other  trades  have  in- 
fHnged  on  the  right  of  that  trade  by  doing  the  above-named  things. 
This  Society,  therefore,  urges  each  of  its  members  to  withstand  any 
of  these  or  similar  infringements  in  friture,  by  strictly  adhering  to, 
and  fully  carrying  out  Rule  1st." 

With  regard  to  this  second  rule,  Mr.  Thomas  Pringle,  in  a  little 
pamphlet,  written  in  a  moderate,  and  apparently  candid  spirit, 
remarks  : — 

**  Only  recently,  on  the  Tyne,  there  was  a  strike  of  joiners  on 
account  of  this  rule  being  enforced  by  the  shipwrights.  The  joiners 
contended  stoutly  that  much  of  the  work  claimed  by  the  shipwrights 
was  joiner's  work,  and  a  regular  quarrel  ensued  between  the  two 
classes,  one  refusing  to  work  in  the  same  yard  with  the  other,  until 
they  came  to  a  mutual  agreement  irrespective  of  the  master. 

"  It  is  amusing  to  observe  that  those  shipwrights  who  are  so  jealous 
of  any  other  workmen  interfering  with  their  duties,  .  .  .  become 
wagon  builders,  house  carpenters,  and  in  instances  even  labourers 
at  2s.  6d,  a  day,  rather  than  work  at  4s.  a  day  as  shipwrights.  The 
Shipwrights'  Society  urges  each  of  its  members  to  withstand 
strictly  any  infringement  of  their  rights.  No  one  but  a  ship  car- 
penter— no  house  carpenter — ^will  be  allowed  to  make  moulds  for 
iron  knees,  build  chain-trunks,  lay  half-decks  and  forecastle  fioorsy 
StCy  but  not  a  word  does  the  Society  urge  about  its  being  unfair  for 
a  shipwright  to  build  wagons  or  construct  houses." 

Then  follow  some  rules,  laying  down  stringent  regulations  as  to 
overtime,  amount  of  wages  to  be  demanded,  &c. 

^*  4.  This  Society  condemns  the  practice  of  any  of  its  members 
working  overtime  whilst  any  of  its  members  are  unemployed. 
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"  5.  At  whatever  time  ofdAj  a  memb^*  of  thiB  Society  isdisdiirri 
either  at  the  finishing  of  a  veBsei  or  otherwise,  not  lew  thia  »  ay  i 
pay  is  required  for  the  daj  on  which  he  is  discharged. 

*^6.  Berths  are  set  off  only  at  caulking:  at  any  other  wock  'ixc 
expected  that  members  will  assist  each  other  when  working  togeikeL 
and  thus  cause  that  kindliness  of  feeling  towards  each  other  wki 
is  so  desirable  to  us  as  men,  and  so  necessary  to  us  as  mesibas  d 
one  society. 

^^  7.  Not  any  member  of  this  Society  takes  piecework  at  ^ 
wright  work. 

^'  8.  Any  memb^  wishing  to  go  to  any  poH  beyood  the  twelreport! 
that  are  nearest  to  Newcastle  on  the  norUi-east  coast^  must  spi^j  i' 
the  secretary,  who  shall  write  to  the  port  named  hj  the  memb?.  ^ 
learn  if  there  is  a  demand  for  labour  at  that  port.'* 

The  last  rule  is  one  to  which  it  appears  no  objection  can  be  labu. 
bat  the  previous  ones  appear  to  fetter  the  operative  oonaideFiblT.a. 
require  strong  reason  to  be  shown  for  their  necessity.  The  tsune  v 
be  said  of  13,  which  folio ws. 

*^  13.  This  Society  does  not  countenance  the  taking  of  latb  to  t» 
shipwright  trade  who  are  under  fourteen  or  above  fifteen  jesn  ^ 
age ;  nor  are  the  weekly  wages  of  apprentices  to  be,  at  any  time,  or 
than  ten  shillings. 

''14.  As  one  of  the  objects  of  this  Society  is  to  secure,  as  £u'l^^*' 
sible,  constant  employment  to  its  members,  there  ought  to  U-  x^-- 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  apprentices  t^cen  in  each  yard,  other*"* 
the  employers  will  have  the  power  to  overstock  the  labour  mark^  > 
what  extent  they  may  think  proper." 

Then  follow,  among  others,  rules  relating  to  the  nomlxT  <•''  'r 
which  is  to  be  considered  a  day's  work  in  caulking.  This  iur  .* 
work  is  declared  to  be, 

''  18.  For  either  plank  or  sheathing  70  feet  per  day. 

For  new  sheathing 80         „ 

For  old  decks 90         „ 

"  19.  On  Saturday  six  feet  less  is  caulked  than  on  other  days.  ^' 
forty  feet  is"  the  day's  work,  and  ten  feet  less  when  it  is  sereiitT  it^ 
and  fifteen  feet  less  than  when  it  is  one  hundred  feet>  and  m  ut:  • 
the  time  of  work  is  three-twentieths  less  than  on  other  dap,  i^^ 
lore,  three-twentieths  less  work  is  caulked. 

**  20.  £ach  of  the  above  scales  we  will  endeavour  to  perfona  at  ^ 
times,  providing  we  receive  oakum  that  is  fit  for  spinning  witk  l* 
driving,  and  proper  oil  to  caulk  with ;  and  also,  providing  that  a  4af 
is  ready  to  commence  caulking  on.  Should  it  be  requi£it4^,  «t  ^ 
commencement  of  a  day's  work,  or  at  any  other  time  of  the  iiij  ^ 
interferes  with  a  day's  work  of  caulking,  for  the  caulkers  to  "^ 
a  stage,  or  do  anything  else  but  caulk,  and  what  is  connected  wici  • 
then  so  much  less  than  a  day's  w<H'k  must  neoesaarily  be  cmsH'^ 
as  the  above  scales  apply  only  to  caulking^  and  not  to  caalkiBg  *»• 
making  stages,  or  anything  else. 

"21.  The  Society,  whilst  it  strongly  condanma  the  praeciee*' 
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hurrying  along  a  seam  in  caulking,  recommends  each  member  to  do 
his  work  well,  rather  than  to  do  it  quickly  and  impebfectlt. 

*^  22,  This  Society  also  strongly  condemns  the  piactiee  of  Drmm^ 
nung^  which  is  not  even  an  apology  for  not  doing  that  which  it  is  in* 
tended  to  represent— caulking.  It  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  sound,  and 
nothing  more;  and  the  Society  adyises,  that  not  any  of  its  members 
should  lend  themselves  as  tools  to  those  who  practice  this  deception. 

^'23.  During  the  times  that  the  decks,  top-sides,  or  binds,  of  a  new 
vessel  are  being  caulked,  all  members  who  are  working  at  the  vessel 
are  entitled  to  the  usual  allowance  of  ale ;  and,  also,  from  the  time 
forward  that  caulking  takes  place  below  the  binds." 

Why  all  workmen  upon  a  ship  should  require  the  usual  allowance 
of  ale,  when  only  pari  are  employed  in  caulking,  does  not  distinctly 
appear.     The  rules  then  go  on  to  exact  that  :— 

^'  24.  The  riming-wedge  money,  for  vessels  of  six  hundred  tons 
and  upwards^  is  four  shillings  for  each  caulker ;  and  for  vessels 
below  six  hundred  tons,  two  shillings.  Members  caulking  both  sides 
of  a  vessel  are  entitled  to  double  riming-wedge  money. 

^'  25.  A  member  caulking  a  day's  work  at  the  top-sides  of  a  vessel 
is  entitled  to  fall  riming-wedge  money,  although  he  should  not  caulk 
the  vessel  down,  providing  that  it  is  not  through  his  own  fault  that 
he  does  not. 

"  26.  The  riming-wedge  money,  for  caulking  new  work  at  an  old 
vessel,  is  one  shilling  and  sixpence;  which  sum  any  member  is  en- 
titled to  who  caulks  a  day's  work  of  new  work  at  an  old  vessel. 

^'28.  From  the  time  that  the  tide  leaves  a  vessel  until  it  returns  to 
the  vessel,  is  considered  a  tide's-work ;  or  from  the  time  of  a  vessel 
taking  the  ground  till  low  water.  I^  when  a  tide's  work  is  com- 
menced when  the  tide  leaves  a  vessel,  work  is  continued  until  high 
water,  a  tide  and  half-day  is  claimed.  The  same  claim  is  also  made 
when,  the  tide's-work  having  conunenced  at  the  time  the  vessel  took 
the  ground,  work  is  continued  until  the  tide  arrives  at  the  vessel ; 
and  should  work  be  continued  until  high  water,  two  tides  would  be 
claimed.  Not  any  one  to  work  at  both  sides  of  a  vessel  at  one  tide, 
unless  in  search  of  a  leak.** 

What  the  effect  of  these  rules  is  can  only  be  properly  estimated 
by  a  man  practically  engaged  in  shipbuilding  or  repairing ;  but  to 
an  unpractised  eje  they  appear  to  be  very  stringent.  The  29th  rule 
provides  that  any  resolution  passed  at  a  head,  half-yearly,  or  speciid 
meeting,  cannot  be  amended  or  repealed  until  such  amendment  or 
repeal  has  been  given  notice  of  at  two  successive  meetings  without 
the  motion  for  cUscussion  having  been  negatived.  At  the  close  of 
the  benefit  rules,  I  find  this  rule : — 

^  Any  member  calling  another  a  liar,  reflecting  on  his  character,  or 
on  his  receiving  relief  from  the  Society's  funds,  he  shall  be  fined  two 
shillings  and  sixpence. 

"  If  any  mCTdber  shall  be  censorious  with  the  conduct  of  the  com- 
mittee when  they  acted  for  the  general  good  of  the  Association,  he 
shall  be  fined  two  shillings  and  sixpence." 
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The  rules  state  the  Society  to  have  been  established  in  1823,a]id  *^ 
rules  of  the  benefit  society  revised  in  1838,— of  the  trade  club  in  \hok 
The  secretary  of  the  South  Shields  Shipwrights'  Society  infonu  z: 
that  his  Society  numbers  about  six  hundred  membersythat  ^eoDdidfc- 
of  entrance  are  seven  years'  apprenticeship  in  the  port,  that  ther  vc 
amalgamated  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  to  the  number  of  ei^iJ 
thousand  members,  but  do  not  acknowledge  any  central  board.  He 
goes  on  to  say,  "We  consider  trades'  Societies  necessaiy  to  enforce 
seven  years'  apprenticeship,  and  also  that  seven  years' apprentieesk^ 
is  indispensable  to  every  efficient  workman,  and  our  practicil  eipe 
rience  of  upwards  of  thirty  years  goes  to  prove  that  the  worfaan- 
ship  is  of  a  decidedly  saperior  character  to  what  it  was  hekn  t^e 
establishment  of  our  Society."  A  frequent  correspondence  is  nk 
to  take  place  between  the  secretaries  of  the  various  societies  k  ** 
the  state  of  trade  in  different  ports.  The  rate  of  wages  is  by  ik 
day,  and  is  5s.  per  day;  a  week's  notice  is  given  by  mutoai  agreentfr 
between  employers  and  employed.  In  relation  to  strikes,  »€» 
ployer  informs  the  Committee  tiiat  strikes  have  been  common  dnrii: 
the  last  two  years;  that  the  last  commenced  in  May,  and  tennioiici 
in  August,  1869,  being  in  consequence  of  a  demand  of  an  adTsact: 
1$,  per  day;  trade  was  dull  at  the  time,  and  wages  at  4«.  per  tir. 
The  masters  at  first  declined  to  advance  wages,  but  subseqaeiLj 
offered  4s.  6d,  per  day,  which  was  declined,  and  the  offer  was  wiib- 
drawn,  but  ultimately  the  masters  had  to  give  in,  in  consequence .: 
individual  employers  not  holding  out.  The  men  were  suppoft6i : 
strike  by  the  Union,  by  a  payment  of  2«.  per  day,  while  the  hsf^ 
lasted — afterwards  less — and  also  by  being  employed  as  labourer-  i: 
a  yard  where  an  employer  had  introduced  sixty  Scotch  shipvrigiiiN 
There  was  some  intimidation,  and  the  men  implicated  were  broofii 
before  the  magistrate,  but  the  general  conduct  of  the  shipvri^^^ 
was  not  violent.  The  workmen  made  the  demand  as  a  nmon,  tt- 
bracing  the  North  Eastern  Ports.  In  1850,  the  following  pbcaH 
was  posted,  which  speaks  for  itself. 

**  The  following  regulations  to  take  effect  on  Monday,  the  ^ 
January,  1851,  and  to  be  observed  in  all  the  yards  on  the  Tjne  tcs 
that  day. 

**  At  a  meeting  of  the  shipbuilders,  dock-owners,  and  patent  >1^F' 
owners  of  the  River  Tyne,  held  at  the  Commercial  Hotel,  >'<^^' 
Shields,  November  4th,  1850,  to  take  into  consideration  the  aabjer* 
of  a  printed  pamphlet,  purporting  to  be '  regulations  henceforth  ** 
be  observed  by  the  shipwrights  of  the  Tyne,'  it  was  the  unanio^ 
opinion  of  the  meeting  that  to  submit  totibe  operation  of  all  the  r«lt« 
set  forth  would  be  at  once,  and  for  the  future^  to  subject  themnlTfi 
to  the  will  of  their  workmen,  or  rather  that  of  their  leaders  ^-vhk- 
would  insure  not  only  the  sacrifice  of  the  proper  interests  (S  ^ 
members  of  this  Society,  but  also  the  discouragement  of  their  be< 
shipwrights,  and  ultimately  the  ruin  of  their  trade  in  this  port 

'*  It  was  llierefore  resolved  : — 

''  1.  That  the  rules  entered  into  in  October,  1842,  by  tke  skip 
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builders,  and  dock  and  slip  owners  of  the  River  Tyne,  be  reprinted, 
and  presented  to  the  shipwrights  as  the  only  terms  by  which  the 
members  will  consent  to  be  governed. 

"  2.  That  the  various  insurance  clubs  of  the  river  Tjne  be  made 
aware  of  those  rules,  and  be  requested  to  give  them  their  sanction 
and  support. 

**  3.  That  the  gentlemen  present  sign  those  rules,  and  that  those 
who  were  absent  be  requested  to  do  the  same,  and  when  those  rules 
are  signed  bj  all,  that  thej  be  acted  upon  by  all  the  trade. 


**  BULES  BEFERRED  TO  ABOVE. 


*'  1.  That  the  masters  and  foremen  employ  such  men  as  they  think 
proper,  and  in  such  way  and  manner  as  they  think  fit,  and  that  no 
restriction  shall  be  put  in  regard  to  apprentices. 

"  2.  The  men  to  be  discharged  at  any  period  of  the  day,  provided 
they  have  notice  at  the  commencement  of  the  day  or  the  night 
before  how  long  they  will  be  required. 

"  3.  That  the  masters  will  employ  such  men  for  foremen  as  they 
think  proper,  without  any  interference  or  annoyance  from  the  men. 

"  4.  That  the  men  be  required  to  work  until  four  o'clock  on 
Saturdays,  and  no  time  shall  be  given  for  allowance  on  that  day. 

"  5.  That  riming  wedges  only  be  paid  for  when  they  have  caulked 
50  feet,  and  no  allowance  made  for  single  wedges. 

"  6.  No  allowance  to  be  given  to  the  men  at  new  ships,  except 
when  caulking  (except  to  the  persons  employed  in  caulking  ?). 

'*  7.  All  tide's  works  to  be  paid  according  to  day's  pay,  and  on  no 
occasion  to  be  entitled  to  double  tides  during  one  tide. 

''  8.  To  work  at  any  part  of  a  ship  during  the  time  the  water  is 
from  her,  according  to  ^e  direction  of  the  master  or  foreman. 

"  9.  No  extra  time  shall  be  paid  for  undocking  a  ship  if  during 
the  regular  hours  of  the  day,  but  a  quarter-day  shall  be  paid  for 
docking  if  before  six  o'clock,  and  a  half-day  for  docking  or  un- 
docking, if  after  six  o'clock  at  night,  or  before  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

''  10.  That  the  wages  be  governed  by  the  demand  for  men. 

*'  11.  That  no  given  number  of  feet  be  considered  a  day's  work 
when  caulking,  either  at  new  work  or  old,  but  that  it  be  mutually 
understood  every  exertion  and  attention  shall  be  paid  to  give  satis- 
faction whenever,  or  at  whatever  work,  they  are  employed." 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Mr.  John  Ayre's,  Broad  Chare,  Newcastle, 
November  11th,  1850,  it  was  resolved : — 

"  That  the  resolutions  entered  into  at  a  previous  meeting  held  at 
North  Shields,  on  the  4th  instant,  be  now  confirmed,  and  that  the 
secretary  be  instructed  to  have  the  said  resolutions  fairly  copied, 
appending  the  rules  made  by  the  master  shipwrights  in  1842,  and 
get  the  same  signed  by  those  of  the  trade  who  were  not  present  at 
the  meeting  that  evening." 

Signed  by  twenty-four  employers. 
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SHIPWRIGHTS  OF  THE  WEAB. 

Materials : — ^A  Defence  of  Trades'  Union  in  general,  and  the  So3idr:i:i 
Shipwrights'  Society  in  particular,  by  an  Operatire  SUpwri^t  1857 :  Aa«v? 
to  Employers'  QaestiooB ;  the  Shipfwri^ta*  Traded  UniooB  of  the  Wear  uiTo^ 
by  Thomas  Pringle,  I860.] 

The  evidence  of  the  employer  is  as  follows  : — **  We  employ  ct:  t 
average  about  100  men,  exclusive  of  apprentices.      It  is  dap^ri 
shipwrights  being  paid  5s.,  and  ship  joiners  and  smiths  4f.  6d.  ir 
day;  sawyers  per  100  feet.     They  are  all  in  separate  societies.   M 
leading    men,  with   few  exceptions,   in   the  societies,  are  fkl.-*. 
workmen.    The  societies  make  their  own  rate  of  labour,  and  <;!i>r> 
it,  and  pay  each  man,  good  or  bad,  the  same  rate  per  day.  We  u-^^ 
have   had   any   non-society  men,  it  being   next   to    impoe^Plr  ; 
obtain  any.     We  are  obliged  to  take  any  kind  of  men  at  time&  Ir 
keep  the  best  men  when  there  is  a  chance.     We  are  always  p-*- 
vented  from  giving  higher  wages  to  better  men,  by  their  own  ri  - 
of  wages  being  uniform  for  good  and  bad  men.  The  ETnlon  won't  &!  : 
any  but  society  men  to  be  employed.     We  are  prevented  from  uk  x 
contracts  for  fear  of  rise  in  wages,  which  happens  with  so  '.: 
notice  as  to  cause  a  great  loss  in  the  event  of  a  rise,  and  the  kt?  ^ 
time  by  strike,  when  purchasers  require  them  by  set  time*.   ^ 
see  no  tendency  to  improvement.      Good  workmen  would  «u^  ' 
conmiand  fair  remuneration  without  combination.     There  is  a  - . ' 
builders'  society  but  only  in  name,  as  the  interests  differ  to  l. 
they  never  hold  together.     We  were  never  fettered  as  to  nun 
apprentices,  but  not  allowed  to  take  them  over  fourteen.    A-- 
as  an  apprentice  enters  a  yard  he  has  to  give  in  his  name  t<> 
Society  ;  a  copy  of  the  rules  is  given  to  him ;  if  he  infringe?  *  - 
they  deal  with  him  as  they   think  fit,   at   the   expiration  (A 
apprenticeship,  which  has  a  very  bad  ef^ct  on  the  apprentice? ; 
the  fixed  rate  of  wages  when  they  are  out  of  their  time  give*  i'  - 
no  stimulus.     The  effect  has  been,  that  it  has  driven  the  tnd^  r: ' 
the  port  in  a  very  large  measure.     We  cannot  give  any  in^*-:■• 
in  which  a  general  advance  of  wages  has  taken  place  in  oar  r., 
without  the  intervention  of  a  trade  society,  or  without  a  strii^' 
threat  of  strike.      Gaining  their  ends  so  much  has  made  the  «-** 
men   very   independent  in  manner.     I  think  each  master  -i«  - 
arrange  with  his  own  men,  and  if  they  could  not  agree  app  *-*  • 
referee.     The   Shipbuilders*  Society  was  got  up  seven  year^  -' 
when  strikes  were  so  prevalent,  to  settle  by  arbitration  all  cav^-. 
they  have  never  succeeded  in  doing  much."     A  few  extracts  fri'i- 
article  in  the  Sunderland   Times  about  Trades'  Unions,  aotl  " ' 
Mr.  Pringle's  pamphlet,  and  the  Operative  Shipwrights'  DtJ-- 
must  close  this  division  of  our  subject. 

From  the  Sunderland  Times,  7th  July,  18G0. 
"  Analysing  the  latest  published  returns  of  the  sliippisir  <^  '^ 
kingdom,  we  find  that,  in  the  year  1859,  there  were  built  u  '-' 
United  Kingdom  :— 
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"TOOB. 

•«799  Timber vcawU, meMnring 180,116 

140  Iron  dou        do 66,864 

Total 186,970 

Of  Colonial    boilt   yenelB,    registered   in  this    oonntiy, 

there  were  18  ^ ^ 8,292 

Of  Foreign  do^  dO 16,840 

Total  added  to  oar  roister 210,102 

'^It  will  be  seen  that,  notwithstanding  «the.  facilities  offered  to 
foreigners  to  sell  their  '  cheap'  vessels  to  British  owners,  thej  have 
onlj  supplied  about  a  twelfth  of  the  British  register  in  1859,  while 
the  colonial  builder,  who  at  one  time  supplied  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  our  tonnage,  only  contributed  about  a  twenty-third  part  of 
it  in  the  same  year. 

*^  We  find,  from  the  corresponding  returns  for  1853,  that  in  that 

year  there  were — 

"Tons. 

"671  Timber  veseete  bcdlt 149,685 

127  Iron  do ^ 68,486 

Total 208,171 

82  Colonial      do 26,448 

102  Foreign        do 80,073 

*  Total 269,687 

^' The  falling  off  in  the  British  timber  shipbuilding  trade  is  thus 
remarkably  small,  on  comparing  the  two  years,  if  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  long  continued  depression  in  the  shipping  trade : — 

•*  Tons. 

"Total  Timber vesBeUbvilt,  1868  149,686 

Do.  do.  1859 180,116 

Total  decrease 19,569 

Timber  veuels  built  at  Sunderland, 

1868 68,479 

Do.              do.,  1869 84,684 


88,796 

^  The  time  was  when  it  was  the  boast  of  every  Sunderland  man 
that  our  shipbuilding  was  year  by  year  increasing  in  a  greater  ratio 
than  at  other  ports ;  but  now  the  case  is  altered.  There  was  a  de- 
crease in  the  tonnage  of  timber  ships  built  during  last  year,  as  com- 
pared with  1853,  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  but  the  falling  off  at  Sun- 
derland far  exceeded  the  total  decrease,  the  tonnage  built  at  this  port 
having,  in  round  numbers,  decreased  one-half,  from  68,479  in  1853, 
to  34,684  in  1859,  while  the  trade  at  other  ports  increased  from 
81,206  in  1853,  to  95,432  in  1859.  The  question  naturally  occurs, 
in  what  does  the  difference  consist  which  results  in  a  retrograding 
instead  of  an  advancing  trade  ?  As  regards  materials,  this  port  pos- 
sesses advantages  at  least  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  what  it  did  when 
we  were  going  ahead.    There  has  also  been  a  great  improvement  in 
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the  quality  of  the  outfit  supplied  to  the  veBsels  built    Neither :: 
skill  of  our  builders  nor  of  the  workmen  has  deteriorated.   $Q]t>- 
land  retains  her  fame  for  the  beauty  of  the  model  of  her  TeseeK ::. 
especially  for  the  extent  to  which  the  great  practical  probks 
realized,  of  combining  swift  sailing  qualities  wiUi  carrying  capb-:'- 
Our  capacious  docks  have  afforded  increased,  and,  we  might  i.. 
unequalled  facilities  for  the  construction  and  outfit  of  the  hiz-y 
description  of  vessels.      Why,  then,   have  we  not  maintaine<i  cc 
relative  position?  Why,  indeed,  have  we  not  advanced,  and  thicr* 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  timber  shipbuilding  of  the  kingdom?  ^ 
know  of  no  answer — no  explanation  which  can  be  given,  except  th. 
which  is  embraced  in  one  word — stbikes  !     Strikes,  continunc^  -i  - 
putes  between  our  shipwrights  and  their  employers,  have  b«fii  v 
sole   cause  of  the  lamentable  and  continuous    decline  which  ^ 
within  the  last  few  years  marked  the  history  of   '  ahipbui-r 
on  the  Wear/     Why,  then,  have  we  had  those  strikes?    B«i.* 
radically  erroneous  views  have  been  entertained  respecting  iIk  ri 
ciency  of  a  strike,  or  cessation  from  labour,  as  a  means  of  obt&h  \ 
higher  rates  of  wages,  or  any  other  object,  for  which  the  strike  ^' 
have  been  undertaken.     We  cannot  apportion  the  exact  amou' 
folly  or  blame,  on  the  part  of  the  employers  or  employed,  t.  . 
have  led  to  a  strike,  but  may,  with  all  the  authority  which  N-  *- 
to  an  indisputable  question  in  arithmetical  odculation,  maintaii  :^ 
a  strike  for  wages  which  requires  more  than  the  most  temprnr 
cessation  of  labour  to  obtain  it,  cannot,  even  if  obtained,  K  /* 
manently  beneficiaL" 

From  Mr.  Pringle^s  Pamphlet^  1860. 
"  Last  year,  when  shipwrights  were  wanted  for  the  Gotens^- 
Sunderland  was  naturally  enough  looked  to  for  a  supply,    fintr  - 
of  unemployed  men  were  walking  the  streets  in  idleness  at  di^  isr  , 
and  gladly  accepted  the  wages  offered  at  Woolwich  and  Port;::  w  i 
of  4s,  2d,  per  day.     Their  mates  in  work,  on  the  banks  of  tk  ^^ 
were  receiving  4$,  6d,  per  day  at  the  same  time.     Notwithftsi:-: 
this  difference  in  favour  of  the  Wear  men,  and  the  fact  thtt  <  * 
were  still  at  home  unemployed,  a  demand  was  made  by  the  Uck  r 
6d.  per  day  more,  and  a  strike  ensued  at  this  period  of  dep^'^*  ^ 
Because  the  masters  would  not,  or  could  not,  afford  to  give 
per  week,  hundreds  of  men  were  thrown  out  of  emidoymeiit.  <** 
vernment  was  only  giving  25s. ; — the  Wear  men  were  not  allows- ' 
earn  278,  a  week.     No;  the  masters  must  be  compelled  to  paj  ^^'■ 
per  week,  or  the  workmen  must  do  without  any  wages  at  all,  r^-  '- 
ing  the  half-pay,  or  the  proportion  allowed  by  the  Union. 

"  An  extensive  builder,  at  Monksweannouth,  offered  to  guart:- " » 
his  workmen  employment  aU  the  year  round,  if  they  would  nr  -• 
from  obeying  the  orders  of  the  Union,  when  required  to  5tril«   ' , 
this  advance ;  and  he  offered  to  bank  £500  in  their  name,  whi."     , 
would  forfeit  did  he  not  fulfil  his  pledge;  but  they  would  no^  >  * ' 
to  his  proposal.  .  ^ 

"  The  most  undignified  part  of  the  obstructive  laws  is  that  io  ^'^'  * 
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the  shipwrights,  men  who  have  served  a  seven  years'  apprenticeship^ 
first  class  artisans,  insist  upon  doing  such  labourage  as  carrying 
wood  and  making  stages.  The  practical  result  is  to  make  a  vessel 
cost  as  much  as  possible.  Why  do  the  best  men  not  sweep  tho  yard 
and  clean  the  saw-pit  every  two  hours  ?  It  would  be  nearly  as 
rational. 

**  The  extortionate  rules  are  numerous  on  the  Tyne.  The  Wear 
rules  are  more  moderate.  These  rules  relate  to  the  pay  for  getting 
vessels  into  dock,  &c.,  before  or  after  the  usual  hours.  Half  a  day's 
pay  is  required.  A  member  must  have  a  day's  pay,  whatever  time 
of  day  his  work  may  be  finished;  bertha  are  sot  off  only  at  caulking; 
a  scale  of  work  to  be  done  for  a  day's  work  is  laid  down,  and  no 
more  work  than  this  scale  allows  must  be  done  for  a  day's  work. 
The  Society  'strongly  condemns  the  practice  of  hurrying;'  all 
members  working  at  the  vessel  are  entitled  to  the  usual  allowance 
of  ale,  though  only  part  are  employed  caulking.  The  riming  wedge 
money  is  four  shillings  for  a  ship  of  six  hundred  tons  and  upwards; 
for  vessels  below  six  hundred  tons,  two  shillings;  members  caulking 
both  sides  of  a  vessel  are  entitled  to  double  riming  wedge  money. 
The  rules  relating  to  tide's  work,  too,  are  a  fine  instance  of  care  for 
tho  interests  of  the  members  of  the  Society.  The  Sunderland  rules 
only  require  allowance  to  all  shipwrights  working  at  the  new  ship 
when  the  majority  of  hands  are  caulking  or  coppering.  Any  mem- 
ber requested  to  move  or  moor  a  vessel,  after  being  launched,  is  to 
be  paid  tide's  work. 

''The  policy  is  faultr,  and  the  result  is  known.  It  is  no  longer  a 
secret  that  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  of  Sunderland  have  been 
sent  to  Aberdeen  to  be  repaired,  and  the  new  shipbuilding  trade  of 
the  Wear  is  sadly  fiiUing  off.  What  wonder,  when  the  fact  is  patent 
that  the  Sunderland  builder,  or  repairer,  pays  in  wages  to  every  man 
two-fifths  more  than  his  Aberdeen  competitor  pays.  What  matters 
it  that  the  Aberdeen  men  also  have  a  union  society  and  belong  to 
the  '  United  Kingdom  Amalgamated  Society  of  Shipwrights ;'  &ey 
work  for  two-fifths  less  money  than  the  Wear  or  T^ne  men,  and 
thereby  cut  them  out  of  the  market.  So  much  for  the  co-operative 
brotherhood." 

From  The  OperaHtfe  Shipwrights^  Defence^  1857. 

**  The  present  social  order,  bad  as  it  is,  the  absence  of  civil  wars 
in  England,  may  be  mainly  attributed  to  trade  societies.  When  the 
time  arrives  for  the  middle  classes  to  ruin  and  crush  all  trade 
societies,  then  woe  unto  the  rich  I  for  civil  wars  are  nigh  at  hand. 
Pause  !  meditate  awhile,  ye  rich  men,  and  ask  yourselves  in  what 
Lies  your  security. 

"  Permit  me  to  state  a  few  fiusts  relative  to  the  Sunderland  Ship- 
vrrights*  Society.  Before  the  present  Society  was  organized,  and  at 
the  time  when  there  was  no  society,  what  was  the  state  of  trade,  and 
the  condition  of  the  shipwrights  of  the  port  of  Sunderland  ?  Just 
before  the  formation  of  the  present  Society,  shipwrights'  wages  were 
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three  shillings  per  day,  hundreds  were  onanj^oyed  eren  at  ihai  nt 
of  wages,  and  numb^  were  breaking  stones  for  sixpenoe  per  4t. 
Proyisions  and  clothing  were  dearer  thai  than  at  preiieiit.  So  i%\^ 
competition,  so  much  excessive  labour,  bo  mnch  wlimmiag  of  ▼<<!. 
existed,  that  the  port  of  Sunderland  acquired  an  anenriaUe  nt^ 
amongst  all  mercantile  men.  Sunderland  slimly-built,  leaky  aL> 
were  talked  about  throughout  the  whole  of  the  United  KiBf^^ 
Sunderland  shipwrights  learned  the  lesson  then  that  blind  waft- 
tition  for  labour  created  low  wages^  excessiye  labour,  mutual  distr^ 
and  deception,  envy  and  hatred.  Men  felt  the  great  mat  i«' . 
society  then.  The  present  Society  was  organized,  and  the  ^^A'r 
with  which  the  men  joined  it  is  a  great  proof  of  their  i4>precaQCL 
its  value.  There  are  about  1,800  members  in  this  Sodetj,  u 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  there  are  about  12,000  shipin*^.  • 
members  of  trade  societies,  which  fact  decidedly  proves  thej  beL'-  • 
in  their  utility. 

'*  After  the  shipwrights  of  Sunderland  formed  tkeir  aocietr^il 
depress  the  shipbuilding  trade  on  the  Wear  ?  Did  thai  port  ol^* 
a  worse  or  better  character?  Now  the  phun  fact  is,  that  So::*' 
land  became  the  greatest  shipbuilding  port  in  the  United  Kbr.* 
a  few  years  after  this  Society  was  instituted.  The  character  c-  - 
port  of  Sunderland  rose  in  the  estimation  of  mercantile  men,  •»  ■ 
ship-yards  on  the  banks  of  the  Wear  were  in  the  moat  floor.^-'- 
condition,  building,  instead  of  low-classed,  low-priced,  leaky  «.'- 
large  first-class  ships,  commanding  the  best  price  given,  fiv  akip> 

*^  Trade  societies  are  admirably  adapted  to  check  the  mere  k** 
turer,  who  seeks  to  produce  only  to  realize  wealth,  regmrdlesi'  *  - 
article  produced.     The  present  Shipwrights'  Society  was  iivn;^ 
in  1846,  and  has  continued  progressing  since  that  time  to  u«r- 
sent  state  of  organization. 

**  Let  any  feeling,  thinking  man  read  the  terrible  historr  fi 
sweating  system  in  the  tailoring  trade — the  histoiy  of  the  &r-' 
operatives — the   Spitalfields  weavers — ^the  agricoltund    labor 
and  amongst  the   female  operatives,  the  poor  glorers,  dre^  >> 
mantle  makers,  slop-workers,  and  needlewomen  in  this  cotuitrj.-^ 
ask  themselves  whether  low  wages  have  improved  the  social  c  *• 
and  intellectual  condition  of  those  classes  of  operatives.     Lei  - 
ing,  intelligent  men  ask  themselves  what  will  be  the  ccosc^ik 
the  men  in  the  iron  trades  and  the  wood  trades — ^the  men  esev 
in  the  construction  and  navigation  of  our  mercantile  marine  ''* 
should  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  above-mentioiied  ofoa ' 
Will  they  as  quietly  submit  ? 

"  It  is  true  there  is  an  indirect  species  of  compdhnon  is  Tff 
societies  which  the  present  state  of  society  renders  Msolntdj  ^^ 
sary.  It  consists  in  this.  Society  men  refuse  to  work  wid-* 
who  are  utterly* regardless  of  their  own  interests— «Mn  vk«  »* 
look  beyond  the  hour  in  which  they  are  living;  often  dr»~** 
reprobates,  selfish,  unfeeling,  greedy  men,  who  eaaikot  §b^  ii  - ' 
hearts  to  contribute  then:  mite  towards  the  support  of  Iksir  a  ^ 
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men.  Sueh  men  have  often  conAtant  work,  and  are  utterly  regard- 
leas  of  their  Buffering  brothers.  Another  class  are  the  religiously 
fauaticaly  who  seldom  think  for  themselves,  and  implicitly  believe 
everything  the  minister  says.  Such  are  the  men  who  refuse  to  be- 
come members  of  trade  societies.  Their  numbers  are  equal  to 
about  two  per  cent.,  compared  with  those  who  freely  and  eagerly 
join  trade  societies.  If  this  compulsion  be  tyranny  in  the  eyes  of 
others,  it  is  for  the  working  man  *  Freedom's  best  and  bravest 
friend.' 

*^  Trades  societies  are  admirably  adapted  for  obtaining  correct  data 
^  of  the  average  amount  of  sickness,  the  number  of  deaths  and  acci- 
,  dents,  &c;  thus  they  can  work  with  more  certainty  than  those 
,  societies  which  are  composed  of  members  of  mixed  trades." 

DUBLIN,  BRISTOL,  AND  LONDON. 

The  substance  of  the  evidence  brought  before  the  committee  on 

combinations,  in  1838,  concerning  Dublin  shipwrights,  was,  that  the 
'  trade  had  been  completely  driven  away  frc»n  the  town,  in  spite  of 

great  natural  advantages,  in  consequence   of  the   violence  of  the 

.  unionists,  resulting  sometimes  in  murder,  technically  called  ''slating.** 

About  Bristol  and  London,  our  only  information  is  contained  in 

tlio  following  abstract  of  the  evidence  of  the  committee  of  1825. 
^  A  shipowner  in  Bristol  stated  that  the  carpenters  employed  on 
^ '  one  of  his  vessels  struck.  They  demanded  an  advance  of  wages 
'  (which  was  conceded),  an  allowance  of  beer,  an  increased  allowance  of 
•"  time,  and  an  alteration  in  the  hours  of  work,  which  were  refused* 
i  The  shipowner  procured  artisans  from  Plymouth.  The  Bristol 
i-'-  carpenters  hearing  of  their  arrival,  met  the  men,  and  told  them  that 
'  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  work  in  Bristol.  They  paid  their 
>  expenses  back  to  Plymouth,  and  treated  them  with  spirits,  which 

^hey  handed  up  to  Uiem  on  the  coach,  bidding  them  drink  to  the 
'  success  of  the  Carpenters'  Union.     They  told  them  to  stop  any 

'  others  of  their  craft  whom  they  might  meet  on  the  road  to  Bristol. 
; ::'  If  a  shipwright,  not  belonging  to  Bristol,  came  into  the  port,  he  was 
:<  allowed  to  work  on  producing  his  certificate  and  indentures  and  on 
; ,  the  payment  of  £5  to  the  Union.  This  rule,  however,  seems  to  have 
V  been  muned  under  the  belief  that  its  application  would  never  be 
,<  requisite.  On  one  occasion,  some  men  from  Milford  having  paid  the 
^t  £3-— which  the  masters  advanced  to  them-^the  Bristol  carpenters  were 
j^  so  disappointed  that  they  said  they  would  have  £10.  Although  no 
^  assaults  nor  attacks  had  actually  been  committed,  the  witness  thought 
*'^  the  safety  of  a  non-unionist  workman,  in  Bristol,  would  be  very 
^    questionable. 

.  ,^  Twelve  master  shipbuilders,  a  shipowner,  and  ten  working  ship- 
>f  wrights,  in  London,  -were  exanolned  by  the  committee. 

A  strike  is  mentioned  as  having  occurred  in  the  Thames  yards  in 
^'  the  year  1802.  Its  object  was  to  resist  an  attempted  reduction  of 
^  wages.  It  lasted  six  months,  and  was  marked  by  intimidation  and 
''  violence ;  one  shipbuilder  indeed  nearly  lost  his  me.  The  evidence 
^  L  L  2 
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brought  before  the  committee  referred,  howeTer,  chicAj  to  if 
action  of  the  society  of  working  shipwrights,  known  as  the  ProTik; 
Union,  which  was  established  on  August  IGth,  1824.  Tlie  p- 
cipal  point  of  dispute  between  men  and  masters  related  to  die  rf 
said  to  be  claimed  by  the  committee  of  the  Union  of  sending  be. 
into  the  masters'  yards  without  the  consent  of  the  masters,  bt^ 
month  of  January,  according  to  the  statement  of  an  eofkfw,  i 
committee  of  the  Union  sent  into  his  yard  six  men  who  hd  V. 
discharged  from  his  Migesty's  docks,  whom  otherwise  tkejwx-. 
have  had  to  support.  The  foreman,  by  his  master's  instnirD.- 
told  them  that  **  It  was  impossible  the  claim  of  the  committee  <t 
any  persons  to  send  men  to  work  could  be  admitted ;"  and  tbe». 
were  dismissed  :  on  which,  about  120  men  threw  down  their  toob  i:. 
retired  from  the  yard.  This  right,  however,  was  only  clahnedbj . 
men  in  cases  in  which  they  had  a  contract.  They  ooncdTed  ut 
**  when  they  had  a  contract,  for  the  execution  of  which  tfaej  ▼'^ 
responsible,  they  were  the  best  judges  who  should  assist  tlir: 
fulfil  that  contract."  This  was  a  privilege,  thej  maintuaei  vi  - 
belonged  to  them  by  the  conmaon  practice  of  the  river.  **Vl*' 
to  take,**  one  witness  says,  **  a  ship  to  build  to-morrow,  I  shocli : 
think  of  asking  the  master  nor  the  foreman  what  men  I  should  V:. 
in."  Uninterrupted  usage  for  ten  years  was  alleged  by  thenn- 
defence  of  this  ''  prerogative." 

The  understanding  which  the  working  shipwrights  wisbfC 
establish  on  this  point  is  expressed  in  the  3rd  article  of  their  rw 
**  When  additional  hands  are  required,  if  such  additional  hui'  >-" 
set  on  by  the  builder  or  foreman,  the  contractors  shall  be  st  LV" 
to  refuse  any  man  or  men,  stating  a  sufficient  reason  for  doisf '^ 
and  if  we  are  directed  to  procure  the  additional  hands,  diflni^ '-' 
builder  or  foreman  object  to  any  man  or  men  so  set  on,  a  suf^^ 
reason  will  be  required  by  the  party  who  contracts  for  the yk'  ' 
was  acknowledged  that  the  difference  between  this  latter  cbase  l-. 
that  insisted  on  by  the  masters,  that  "when  additional  hands  rr'*' 
quired,  ...  if  they  were  directed  to  be  procured  by  the  p^^:- 
no  man  was  to  be  engaged  without  the  approbation  of  the  bniidr 
foreman," — was  "the  great  cause  that  had  ultimately  led  to  ill  o<^' 
differences,"  and  "had  brought  all  the  business  of  the  mert*> 
stand."  The  practice  in  the  yard  where  the  dispute  arose  wv  ^ 
to  be  different  from  that  of  some  yards  in  the  trade.  When  •  vs^ 
was  employed  on  contract  work,  the  master  in  question  did  not  ii> ' 
the  contract  to  be  made  with  any  takers,  but  with  every  specific  c* 
who  was  to  perform  the  work.  The  ground  taken  by  the  rm'^^ 
generally  in  this  dispute,  and  the  reasons  of  it,  are  ikoi  f'^''- 
They  urged  that  as  they  were  responsible  for  the  doe  peri5*» 
ance  of  any  contracts  into  which  they  might  enter,  and  W'' 
remedy  against  the  men  for  neglect,  they  ought  to  have  the  «k^^ 
of  the  men  to  whom  they  entrusted  work,  the  men  being  aD^ 
liberty  of  objecting  to  any  of  their  mates,  and  if  the  master  pein*^ 
in  employing  the  men  objected  to,  of  quitting  his  service. 
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Previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  dispute,  the  matter  seems  to  have 
been  arranged,  without  raising  the  question  of  right,  bj  deference 
on  each  side  to  the  wishes  and  objections  of  the  other. 

Another  ground  of  difference  between  the  master  builders  and  the 
operative  shipwrights  related  to  the  mode  of  payment  adopted  bj 
the  former.  It  was  complained  that  they  "  did  not  pay  at  idl  time» 
alike  for  the  same  thing  in  the  same  yard."  The  men  therefore 
drew  up  a  book  of  prices,  according  to  which  everything  should  be 
paid  by  measurement, — the  code  of  prices  *'  to  be  subject  to  modifi- 
cations according  to  existing  circumstances,  as  it  is  of  no  consequence 
to  the  working  mechanic  whether  he  gets  Ss,  a  day  or  7#.,  provided 
the  necessaries  of  life  agree  with  those  sums."  The  masters,  how- 
ever, refused  to  accede  to  the  book  of  prices  proposed  by  the  workmen, 
or  to  meet  them  in  discussion.  They  insisted  that  a  uniform  scale 
of  payment  was  altogether  impracticable  in  their  trade. 

A  third  grievance  alleged  by  the  men  referred  to  the  apprentice- 
ship system.  The  masters  were  charged  with  appropriating  the 
profits  l^itimately  accruing  to  the  workmen  fh>m  the  labour  of 
their  apprentices. 

Another  complaint  urged  by  the  men  was,  that  in  case  of  any  dis- 
pute occurring  between  themselves  and  the  masters,  the  apprentices 
of  the  yard  were  put  on  the  work  which  the  men  should  do. 

The  masters  maintained  their  right  to  be  absolutely  unfettered  in 
the  disposal  of  their  apprentices. 

The  usage  as  to  allowing  shipwrights  in  the  river  to  have  their 
sons  apprenticed  to  them  seems  to  have  differed  in  different  yards. 
In  some  it  was  not  permitted;  in  others,  where  it  was  occasionally 
allowed,  the  custom  was  to  divide  the  wages  equally,  the  master 
taking  half,  but  giving  the  boys  the  whole  surplus  earnings  which 
they  might  make  by  working  by  the  job.  With  a  view  to  control 
over  the  boys,  apprentices  for  whom  constant  employ  could  be  found 
were  nominally  bound  to  their  fathers,  the  master  contracting  to 
find  them  work  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were  bound  to  him- 
self, so  long  as  they  conducted  themselves  properly. 

The  main   point  of  difference,  however,  related  to  the  alleged 

interference  of  the   Provident  Union  with  the  authority  of  the 

masters  in  the  internal  regulation  of  their  own  establishments ;  and 

I  to  the  tyrannical  control  exercised  by  the  committee  of  the  Union 

I  over  the  individual  determinations  of  operatives.    In  consequence  of 

the  meddling  of  the  Union,  the  masters  in  concert  drew  up  a  series  of 

\  regulations,  containing  the  decisions  they  had  come  to  on  the  several 

points  under  controversy,  and  required  subscription  to  them  from 

every  workman  who  should  enter  their  employment.    These  rega* 

lations  the  Union  refused  to  accede  to. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  masters,  that  many  members  of  the  Union 
would  have  been  glad  to  go  to  work  under  their  rules,  but  *'  it  would 
have  been  at  the  peril  of  their  lives  to  attempt  it."  **  If  they  dared 
to  dispute  the  regulations  [of  the  Union],  not  one  shipwright  in  the 
river  would  work  with  them."    **  One  man  who  held  out  for  a  con- 
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dderable  time  was  almost  starved.**  Workmen  wbo  had  sttud  r 
said  to  liave  stated,  over  and  over  again,  that  if  it  were  not  ffi 
dread  of  the  Union,  they  would  be  verj  glad  indeed  to  come  to  v  *• 
again.  "  They  have  told  me,**  says  one  employer,  "  colkctiTdr  -^ 
individually,  that  if  I  could  give  them  the  smalleet  colour  en  or. 
that  would  be  a  justification  to  them,  .  .  .  they  would  all  v-t 
to  work."  The  protection  of  the  magistrates  was  found  neft^.": 
for  eight  or  nine  men,  not  of  the  Union,  who  remained  at  woi  i: 
who  were  annoyed  and  assaulted. 

On  behalf  of  the  men,  there  was  a  complete  denial*' that 'i;^ 
had  ever  been  any  interference  of  the  committee  of  this  Unioc  r 
the  general  body  of  the  Union,  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  v:. 
the  yards,  as  to  their  either  working  or  not  working  under  eerx 
circumstances."    They  never  assumed,  either  in  committee  or  e^?*^- 
meeting,  ^'a  shadow  of  jurisdiction  in  cases  not  included**  bi 
printed  rules.    In  May,  1825,  the  masters,  who  had  fonned  xsr- 
selves  into  an  association  to  resist  the  proceedings  of  their  joQr"^ 
men,  resolved  to  combat  the  strike  by  increasing  the  number  of  ^i- 
apprentices.     The  evidence  taken  before  the   committee  doe^ 
bring  the  history  of  the  dispute  beyond  this  point. 
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Xx  making  Trade  Societies  in  Sheffield  tbo  subject  of  a  apeciai 
paper,  a  local,  maj  seem  to  have  been  substituted  for  the  industrial, 
classification,  which  has  been  observed  throughout  this  volume.  This 
is  not  altogether  so,  however.  The  trades  which  constitute  the  staple 
industry  of  Sheffield  are  nearly  confined  to  that  place,  and  to  the 
neighbouring  villages  of  South  Yorkshire  and  North  Derbyshire. 
The  scissors  trade  which  still  lingers  at  Salisbury,  the  finer  articles 
of  cutlery  which  are  made  in  small  quantities  in  London,  even  the 
growing  manufactures  of  files  and  other  tools  at  Warrington  and 
Prescott,  do  not  constitute  any  considerable  ezeeptions  to  the  prac- 
tical monopoly  which  Sheffield  possesses  in  the  production  of  steel 
goods,  while  the  hardware  trades  carried  on  at  Birmingham  are  of 
a  character  so  diffi^rent  from  those  of  which  Sheffield  is  the  seat, 
that  little  rivaliy  exists  between  the  two  towns. 

The  physical  geography  of  Hallamshire,  as  the  district  is  named 
in  which  Sheffield  stands,  and  which  extends  in  undefined  limits  for 
tfome  miles  round  it^  early  determined  the  industrial  pursuits  of  its 
inhabitants.  Its  quarries  and  mines  of  coal  and  iron«stone,  the  abun- 
dant supply  of  water  afforded  by  the  Don  and  its  tributaries,  and  the 
falls  in  those  rivers,  which  give  available  water-power,  present 
unusual  facilities  both  for  the  conversion  of  iron  into  steel,  and  for 
the  manufactures  of  those  articles  of  which  steel  is  the  materiaL 
A  line  of  Chaucer's,  ''A  Sheiyld  thwytel  bare  he  in  his  hose,**  shows 
that  at  least  before  the  close  of  the  fi^urteenth  century  these  advan- 
tages had  been  turned  to  account. 

From  the  time  of  the  Boman  collegia,  or  associations  of  artisans. 


*  For  the  materials  which  axe  reproduced  in  the  following  paper,  I  am  indebted 
In  large  measure  to  Mr.  John  WHion,  of  124,  Hanover  Place,  Sheffield,  who  has 
directly  commonicated  much  valnable  information,  or  indicated  the  soorces  where 
it  might  be  ftraad.  The  aooooat  of  the  Asaoelation  of  Amalnmated  Trades  Is 
drawn  from  doeonenta  ftimisbed  by  ita  secretary,  Mr.  W.  Droolield.  The 
resolatioDS  of  the  combined  masters,  from  1809  to  1814,  have  been  famished  by 
T.  A«  Ward,  Esq.,  of  Sheffield,— to  whom,  and  to  other  gentlemen  who  have 
aided  me,  my  best  acknowledgments  are  offered. 
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to  that  of  oar  modem  Unions,  trade  combinations  hare  been  Ic. 
wherever  a  distinct  trading  class  has  arisen.    Thej  probaUj  exi^'- 
in  Sheffield,  in  some  form  or  other,  at  this  period.    The  int  detLr. 
record  of  them,  however,  which  we  possess,  is  of  considenUr  jar 
date.     It  is  found  in  a  document  entitled  **  The  Actes  and  Or. 
naunces  made  and  agreed  uppon  ...  bj  all  the  hole  feUowdiippdi. 
company  of  cutlers  and  makers  of  kny ves  w*Hn  the  lordd^  ' 
Halomshire,  ...  as  also  by  the  righte  honorable  George  Erie  < 
Shrewsbury  lorde  and  owner  of  the  said  lordshippe,"  he.  ThetUt 
tion  of  modem  trade  societies  to  this  ancient  company,  the  ideoctj 
many  of  their  regulations  with  those  of  the  acts  and  ordinaaon,  a 
the  common  object  of  both,  are  so  clear  and  striking  as  to  aib  t 
account  of  them  desirable.     Combinations  in  Sheffield  are  eesettiiL' 
a  historic  subject.     They  can  be  understood  only  imperfretlj  v^ 
out  some  reference  to  the  past,  whose  impress  they  bear  and  vi« 
features  they  perpetuate.     The  reference  shall   be  as  brief  a  * 
interests  of  clearness  admit. 

The  Acts  and  Ordinances  mentioned  above  are  **  recited  ii  ^ 
Court  Rolls  of  the  manor  of  Sheffield  of  the  7th  Elizabeth  ...  a 
again  more  fully  in  1590."  An  account  of  them  is  gireo  bl 
Hunter's  Hittory  of  Hallamshirey  on  whose  authority  the  foDovx 
statements  are  made.  The  ordinances  are  said  to  be  framed  iv  i 
"  better  relief  and  comodytie  of  the  porer  sorte  **  of  the  cutlers*  fci'- 
ship,  an  object  with  reference  to  which  modem  trades' soeietio>^ 
frequently  justified.  At  a  dinner  of  the  associated  tndes  c/Sbf 
field  on  the  21st  of  February  last,  the  uniform  rate  of  waget  m.<f 
on  by  some  of  the  unions  for  workmen  of  various  degrees  of  skill  ■» 
defended  on  this  ground.  "  The  great  bane  of  social  lUTe,  and  of  all  3 
in  England,"  said  one  of  the  speakers,  who,  though  himself  neitlv'^ 
workman  nor  a  master,  was  addressing  and  was  applauded  lij  ^ 
audience  of  unionist  workmen,  **  was  that  we  were  too  mndi  "<^' 
man  for  himself,  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost.'  It  was  t^- 
urged  against  titules'  unions  that  they  brought  down  the  better  n^ 
of  workmen  to  the  level  of  the  lower,  and  raised  the  lower  to  tlie  k"- 
of  the  better  class.  That  was  perfectly  true  :  as  a  workmsonij* 
him  that  afternoon,  it  was  taking  a  discount  off  the  good  fpofiv* 
and  sticking  it  on  to  the  indifferent  one.  Well,  there  were  preckw  ^^ 
masters  who  would  willingly  take  a  discount  off  themseires,  if^'' 
were  good  business  men,  in  order  to  give  their  poor  fellow-na**''^* 
lift  with  it.  It  spoke  strongly  for  the  S3rmpathy  there  ww  ■»*• 
the  working  men  that  they  were  wiUing  to  help  each  other  to  ^' 
an  extent."  The  efficiency  of  trades'  societies  in  saving  their  BBr*- 
ployed  workmen,  not  always  thrown  out  of  employment  by  •  f^**-' 
or  dispute  with  their  masters,  from  destitution  and  the  degrsditH*  • 
parish  relief,  is  a  point  which  is  much  insisted  on  by  the  smv*^ 
of  those  societies.  They  are,  to  a  great  extent,  designed,  ^^^ 
wisely  or  not,  for  the  relief  and  comnM>dity  of  the  poorer  sort  of  (be£ 
respective  fellowships. 

The  first  article  of  the  ordinances — ^prescribing  that  no  msoo&ct^* 
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whether  mastery  senranty  or  apprentice,  shall  ^'perform  'anjwork  apper- 
tejninge  to  the  said  scjenoe  and  mysterye  of  cutlers '  for  eight-and- 
twentj  days  next  ensuing  the  8th  day  of  August  in  each  year,  nor 
from  Christmas  to  the  2drd  day  of  January  ;  but  shall  apply  himself 
to  other  labours,"  under  a  penalty  of  20#., — ^may  perhaps  have  been 
intended  to  impose  a  restriction  upon  production,  such  as  modem 
trades'  societies  in  Sheffield  and  elsewhere  strive  to  enforce  by  limita- 
tion, not  of  weeks,  but  of  hours  and  earnings.  The  Christmas  week 
is  still  a  complete  holiday  in  Sheffield  among  the  artisans  ;  and  the 
Tuesday  afternoon  is  kept  with  Sabbath  sanctity  so  far  as  the  doing 
of  no  work  is  concerned. 

The  ordinances  regarding  apprentices  need  only  to  be  quoted  in 
order  to  exhibit  their  parallelism,  or  rather  identity,  with  the  regula- 
tions adopted  by  trade  societies. 

"  2.  No  person  to  exercise  the  said  trade  who  has  not  served  an 
apprenticeship  of  seven  years,  or  been  instructed  by  his  father  for  that 
term.  Penalty  forty  shillings.  3.  No  person  to  have  more  than  one 
apprentice  in  his  service  at  one  time,  nor  to  engage  another  till  the 
former  be  in  his  last  year,  nor  take  any  for  a  less  term  than  seven 
years.  Penalty  forty  shillings.  6.  No  person  to  be  suffered  to  exer- 
cise the  said  trade  who  has  not  sufficiently  learned  it  within  the  said 
lordship.  Penalty  as  before.  ...  10.  No  journeyman  to  be  em- 
ployed under  the  age  of  twenty,  except  such  as  shall  be  allowed  by 
the  Jury,  or  who  have  been  apprentices,  or  taught  by  their  fathers. 
Penalty  forty  shillings.  11.  No  person  who  has  not  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship, or  been  instructed  by  his  father,  to  set  up  in  the  trade, 
except  he  first  pay  to  '  the  Jury,  or  twelve  men  of  the  cutler's  occu- 
pation for  the  time  being,'  five  pounds,  one  half  for  their  use,  the  other 
half  for  the  poor  of  the  said  corporation,  to  be  distributed  by  the  Jury." 

The  other  ordinances  prohibit  the  grinding  or  glazing  of  knives  by 
persons  not  resident  within  the  lordship  and  liberties,  the  using  of 
forged  marks,  the  hafUng  of  knives  for,  and  the  selling  of  knife- 
blades  to,  any  person  not  dwelling  within  the  liberties. 

In  1624  an  Act  was  passed,  entitled  *'  An  Act  for  the  good  order 
and  government  of  the  makers  of  knives,  sickles,  shears,  scissors, 
and  other  cutlery  wares  in  Hallamshire,  in  the  county  of  York,  and 
parts  near  adjoining."  The  preamble,  after  setting  forth  that 
"  Whereas  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts  consists 
of  persons  engaged  in  the  different  departments  of  the  cutlery  manu- 
foctore,  and  that  by  their  industry  and  labour  they  have  .  . .  relieved 
and  maintained  their  families,  and  have  been  enabled  to  set  on  work 
many  poor  men  inhabiting  thereabout,  who  have  very  small  means  or 
maintenance  of  living  other  than  by  their  hard  daily  labour,  as  work- 
men to  the  said  cutlers,"  proceeds  to  allege  that  ''now  of  late  other 
persons  using  the  same  profession  in  and  about  the  same  lordship 
and  liberty,  and  within  six  miles  compass  of  the  same,  not  being  sub- 
ject to  any  rule  or  government,  or  search  of  any  others  of  skill  in 
those  manufactures,  have  refused  to  submit  themselves  to  any  order, 
ordinance,  or  search,  bui  every  workman  has  taken  liberty  io  him* 
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self  to  take  as  many  apprentices,  and  for  what  term  of  years  kt 
pleases,  whereby  and  by  the  multitude  of  workmen,  the  whole  trade 
and  the  exact  skill  is  like  in  short  time  to  be  overthrown.^  For  the 
remedy  of  this  evil,  and  to  put  a  check  to  the  manafactare  of  **  deceit- 
ftil  and  nnworkmanly  wares  "  which  such  persons  were  in  the  habit 
of  making  to  the  "great  deceit  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  and  scandal 
of  the  cutlers  of  that  district  and  liberty,  and  disgrace  and  hin- 
drances of  the  sale  of  cutlery  and  iron  and  steel  wares  there  made,  and 
to  the  great  impoverishment  and  overthrow  of  multitudes  of  poor 
people,"  "  it  is  enacted  that  all  persons  engaged  in  those  manufactures 
within  the  aforesaid  limits  shall  form  one  body  politic,  perpetual  and 
incorporate,  of  one  master,  two  wardens,  six  searchers,  and  twenty- 
four  assistants,  and  the  rest  commonalty  of  the  said  company  of  cut- 
lers of  the  lordship  of  Hallamsliire,"  with  power  of  making  laws  and 
of  levying  penalties  ("  to  be  given  to  the  poor  of  the  said  corpora- 
tion"). "  There  is  some  relaxation,"  savs  Mr.  Hunter,  in  his  account 
of  this  Act^  "  of  the  strictness  of  the  former  ordinances  m  relation 
to  apprentices,  the  members  of  the  corporation  being  allowed  to  tike 
a  Fccond  apprentice  when  the  first  has  served  five  years,  but  none 
were  to  bo  taken  for  a  shorter  term  than  seven  years,  nor  for  a  term 
that  shall  have  expired  before  the  apprentice  shall  have  attained  the 
age  of  twenty -one."  One  of  the  earliest  exercises  of  their  legisla- 
tive functions  by  the  company  was  the  passing  of  an  ordinance  by 
which  "  the  restrictions  as  to  taking  apprentices,  already  sufficiently 
rigid,  were  made  yet  more  so."  "  To  the  six  searchers  power  was  given 
of  entering  dwelling-houses  where  they  had  reason  to  suppose  that 
deceitful  wares  were  concealed.  .  .  .  The  members  of  the  body 
word  prohibited  from  working  for  strangers  or  selling  to  then 
unfinished  wares." 

This  Act  was  amended  in  1791.  A  more  popular  mode  of  elect- 
ing the  officers  of  the  company  (hitherto  aimually  self-elected)  wa« 
adopted.  It  was  also  enacted,  "That  any  number  of  boys,  the  sons  « 
freemen,  might  be  taken  aj)prentices  by  members  of  the  corporation, 
but  that  of  children  of  freemen,  only  one  was  to  be  held  as  an  ap- 
prentice who  was  in  the  first  three  years  of  his  term;  that  no  person 
should  be  allowed  to  exercise  any  of  the  incorporated  trades  who 
was  not  a  freeman;  but  that  freemen  might  employ  persons  who  were 
not  freemen,  on  new  inventions;  and  that  any  persons  who  were  not 
freemen,  might  obtain  the  freedom  of  the  corporation,  on  payment 
to  the  funds  of  the  body  of  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds."  While 
these  acts  were  in  force,  they  sufficiently  compelled,  by  their  regu- 
lations in  regard  to  apprentices,  that  limitation  of  the  numbers  of  the 
artisans  for  which  the  Sheffield  Trades'  Societies  have  since  strenu- 
ously, and  in  some  cases  successfully,  contended.  Probably  for  thJ» 
reason,  we  find  little  trace  of  trades'  societies  until  within  a  short 
time  before  the  repeal  of  the  restrictive  clauses.  It  is  not  true,  how- 
ever, as  has  been  stated,*  that  until  1810  there  were  no  combinations 

*  See  evidence  of  Mr.  Jacknon  before  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1888. 
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in  Slieffield,  nor  that  preyious  to  that  date  the  masters  and  the  work- 
men lited  together  on  the  most  perfect  terms  of  good  fellowship. 

In  1787,  for  example,  there  was  a  strike  among  the  cutlers  against 
the  **  extortionate  practice  "  of  making  thirteen  knires  to  the  dozen. 
On  this  occasion  the  feelings  of  the  men  towards  one  at  least  of  their 
employers  found  expression  in  the  following  verses,  which,  as  a 
specimen  of  those  that  '*  indignation  makes,^  may  he  here  cited. 
They  are  entitled — 

W AND   ms  THIBTEENS. 


«*  That  Boiistcr  Opprssflion— bdMld  how  he  rtalks! - 
Keeps  picking  the  bones  of  the  p 


(I 


(» 


poor  as  he  walks. 
There's  not  a  mechanic  thronghont  the  whole  land 
Bttt  tHiat  more  or  lees  feels  the  wdght  of  his  hand. 
That  offspriDg  of  l^pranoy.  Baseness,  and  Pride, 
Our  rights  hath  inraded  and  almost  destroyed. 
Kay  that  man  be  banished  who  Tillanj  screens. 
Or  sldoB  with  big  W and  his  thirteens. 

CHOEUS. 

Then  maj  the  odd  knife  his  great  carcass  dissect. 

Lay  Open  his  vitals  for  men  to  inspect ; 

A  heart  ftill  as  black  as  the  infernal  gulf, 

In  that  greedy,  blood-sncking,  bone-acraping  wolf. 

That  wicked  dissenter,  expelled  hii  own  chnroh. 
Is  rendered  the  subject  of  public  reproach. 
Since  reprobate  marks  on  his  forehead  appeared. 
We  all  have  concluded  his  conscience  is  seared. 
See  Mammon  his  Ood,  and  oppression  Us  aim: 
Hark !  how  the  streets  ring  inih  his  infiunous  name ! 
The  boys  at  the  plaj-house  exhibit  strange  scenes. 

Respecting  big  W and  his  thurteens. 

And  nmy  the  odd  knife,  Ac. 

'<  Like  Pharaoh  for  baseness    that  tjrpe  of  the  dell^ 
He  wants  to  flog  Jonm^jrmen  with  rods  of  steel. 
And  certidnly  would,  had  he  got  Pharaoh's  power, 
His  heart  is  as  hard  and  his  temper  as  sour ; 
But  Justice  repelled  him  and  set  us  all  free. 
Like  bond-^Uves  of  old  in  the  year  Jubilee. 
Maj  those  be  transported,  or  sent  for  msrinss. 

Who  work  for  big  W and  his  thirteens. 

And  maj  the  odd  knife,  Ac. 

**  We  claim,  as  true  Yorkshiremen,  leave  to  speak  twice, 
That  no  man  should  work  for  him  at  any  price. 
Since  he  has  attempted  our  lives  to  enthral. 
And  mingled  our  liquor  with  wormwood  and  gall. 
Come,  B^lzebub,  take  him,  with  his  ill-got  pelf. 
He's  equally  bad,  if  not  worse  than  thyself! 
So  shall  every  cutler  that  honestly  means. 

Cry,  •  Take  away  W with  his  thirteens. 

And  may  the  odd  knife,  Ac. 

«*  But  see  foolish  mortals,  fer  worse  than  insane. 
Three-fourths  have  returned  into  Egypt  again  ! 
Although  Pharaoh's  hands  they  had  fairly  escaped. 
Now  they  must  submit  fer  their  bones  to  be  scraped. 
Whilst  they  give  themselves  and  their  all  fer  a  pfsy. 
Let  us  be  unanimous,  and  jointly  say : 
*  Suooeas  to  our  Sovereign,  who  peaceably  reigns. 
But  down  with  both  W- — 's  twelves  and  thirteens.' 
And  may  the  odd  knife,  Ac." 
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The  object  of  these  maledictions  is  sud  to  hare  been  '^  sqi|x: 
of  the  theatre*'  by  the  indignant  populace,  a  circomstanoe  to  vib 
allusion  is  made  in  the  second  verse. 

On  September  24th,  1790,  the  Sheffield  Regisier  reeordi  ik 
five  scissor  grinders  were  committed  to  Wakefield  House  of  C<rK- 
tion  for  haying  kept  work  out  aboye  eight  dajs,  and  refuus  v 
finish  it, — at  a  discount,  apparently,  of  fifty  per  cent,  from  the  es^-  | 
blishod  prices.  Four  of  the  men  were  committed  to  prison  fbr  tL-^ 
months,  the  other  man  for  one.  Thej  also  had  their  '*  sacred  poet,"  i: 
compares  the  men  to  Mordecai,  who  will  not  boir  down  to  Hiiai. 

*•  This  HallaniBhire  Haman  keeps  blacks  at  ccwnmand. 
To  spread  his  dire  mandates  throiu^oat  the  wbole  land ; 
Together  they  meet,  and  th^  malke  combine 
To  form  a  most  hellish,  infernal  design. 
On  malice,  on  mischief,  on  tyranny  bent. 
Five  poor  honest  grinders  to  prison  they  sent : 
Thoogh  nothing  wj  had  of  these  men  to  A^ynpi^**, 
Bat  not  paying  discount  for  wearing  a  chain. 

cRoaus. 

**  Then  Haman  he  vowed  that  all  Israel  should  die. 
And  Mordecai  hang  betwixt  the  earth  and  Uie  sky ; 
Bat  though  he  on  plunder  and  rapine  was  bent. 
He  never  took  discount  at  fifty  per  cent." 

The  use  of  the  word  blaeki^  in  the  first  line  of  this  efiusios,— cv 
conmion  name,  at  the  present  time,  of  non-unionist  workmen,'^* 
tolerably  clear  proof  of  the  existence  of  combinations  before  the  ^ 
in  question. 

On  the  9th  of  September,  1791,  there  was  a  general  voe^f 
manufacturers,  at  which  it  was  '^  Resolved,  tlutt  a  committee  tr 
appointed  and  subscriptions  entered  into  to  prosecute  the  bcsff 
grinders  and  other  workmen,  who  have  entered  into  unlawiiil  tm- 
binations  to  raise  the  price  of  labour."  On  the  3rd  of  April  ^ 
lowing,  the  Scissor-smiths'  Benefit  Society  was  formed.  ^  I  hsn' 
doubt,"  says  Mr.  Wilson,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  all  my  isAi* 
tion  as  to  combinations  previous  to  1809,  "  that  it  was  a  vak 
society  to  oppose  the  actions  of  employers." 

On  July  14,  1796,  the  cutlers  and  the  workmen  in  other  bnae^ 
of  the  spring-knife  trade  struck  for  an  advance  of  wages.  Tto  3^ 
mands  were---(l.)  "  That  all  forging  of  scales,  springs,  sad  W*^ 
shall  be  advanced  twopence  per  shilling."  (2.)  "That  all spriiig-biT«* 
shall  be  advanced  in  price  twopence  per  shilling,  from  the  )o*^  ^ 
to  those  sold  at  7#.  per  dozen."  (8.)  "  That  all  spring-knitee  fr« 
1$.  to  15s.  per  dozen  shall  be  advanced  one  penny  per  uilliD^."  i^ 
"  That  all  spring-knives  shall  be  advanced  in  the  price  of  wtfkiflC 
one  halfpenny  per  shilling  from  [knives  of  the  price  of]  15i.sp* 
those  of  the  highest  prices,  the  advance  of  prices  to  take  ^^  ^ 
the  21st  of  August  next." 

The  masters  met  on  the  day  on  which  this  strike  toA  ^ 
Out  of  ninety-five  who  were  present  there  were  only  foupdisieoW*' 
fh>m  the  following  resolution  : — "  That  under  present  cirtsov'*^ 
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his  meeting  cannot  comply  with  the  propositions  of  the  workmen  for 
in  advance  of  wages.*'  By  a  second  resolution  thej  bound  them- 
selves not  to  employ  the  journeymen  who  had  quitted  the  service  of 
any  of  their  number,  without  the  consent,  in  writing,  of  the  journey- 
men's former  master. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  Act  5  Greo.  IV.  c.  95,  which  in 
its  first  section  enumerates,  in  order  to  repeal,  all  the  statutes  against 
combinations  of  workmen,  most  of  which  were  directed  against  spe- 
cial trades,  mentions  none  affecting  Sheffield  workmen.  From  this 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  inferred  that  disputes  between  masters  and  men 
there  were  exceptional,  and  were  seldom  pushed  to  an  extreme. 

In  1809  trade  was  very  brisk,  and  the  prices  of  provisions  and  of 
all  the  necessaries  of  life  were  very  high.     The  artisans,  on  this 
ground,  united  to  demand  an  advance  of  wages.     They  felt  great 
dissatisfaction  also  at  the  irregularity  of  prices  given  for  the  same 
work  in  the  same  trade,  and  they  required,  therefore,  uniformity,  as 
well  as  increase,  of  payment.    They  determined  to  level  upwards. 
The  masters  combined  to  resist  them.     A  meeting  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  corporate  trades  was  held  on  the  4th  December,  1809, 
and  resolutions  were  passed  to  the  following  efiect : — 

^*  (1.)  That  the  combinations  and  conspiracies  among  the  work- 
men are  dangerous. 

'*  (2.)  That  any  unreasonable  advance  of  wages  would  be  im- 
politic, and  ought  to  be  resisted. 

"(3.^  That  any  great  advance  in  the  prices  of  goods  would 
materially  ii\jure  the  trade. 

'*  (4.)  That  the  masters  in  each  trade  be  advised  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  complaints  of  the  journeymen,  but  not  to 
proceed  with  the  investigation  tiU  the  journeymen  who  have  with- 
drawn from  their  work  have  returned  to  their  duty." 

I  have  no  details  of  the  conduct  of  the  workmen  ftom  1810  to 
1814,  though  such  details  might  no  doubt  be  found  in  the  Sheffield 
newspapers  of  that  time.  The  character  of  their  proceedings  gene- 
rally, as  regarded  from  the  masters'  point  of  view,  is  sufficiently 
apparent  from  the  preceding  resolutions,  and  fh>m  the  following, 
which  were  passed  a  few  months  later. 

At  a  meeting  of  manufihcturers,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1810,  it  was 
resolved : — 
''(1.)  That  the  present  combinations  and  arbitrary  measures  of 
,      the  workmen  to  obtain  an  exorbitant  advance  of  wages  are  a  serious 
^      and  alarming  eviL 

"  (2.)  That  to  counteract  the  improper  designs  of  the  journeymen, 
prosecutions  be  commenced  against  such  as  are  guilty  of  unlawful 
combinations. 

"(3.)  That  subscriptions  be  entered  into  and  a  committee  ap 
pointed  for  that  purpose." 

It  is  announced  in  the  Sheffield  Iriiy  of  July  2nd,  1810;  that  the 
diBpntes  in  the  spring-knife  trade  are  adjusted. 
This  was  by  the  concession  on  the  part  of  the  masters  of  a  list  of 
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prices,  since  known  as  the  statement  of  1810,  'vrhich  seems  to  ki? 
been  a  compromise  between  the  demands  of  the  workmen  aad  tr 
list  offered  by  the  employers.  A  similar  adjostment  t4M>kp2icri 
the  other  trades.  In  the  subsequent  history  of  trade  di^Nnev 
Sheffield,  this  statement  is  constantly  appealed  to  by  the  worioK 
as  the  standard  of  a  fair  but  not  excessive  rate  of  wages.  Pffpfta. 
efforts  have  been  made  to  re-establish  it.  It  remained  ia  kn 
omtil  the  year  1814.  The  departure  from  it  which  then  took  {Mb 
was  the  act  of  the  workmen  themselves,  who  thought  that  tbe  sst 
of  trade  justified  them  in  asking  a  further  adyuioe.  The  muaF 
alleged  that  the  demand  made  was  exorbitant^  and  that  if  puttt 
the  effect  on  prices  would  be  such  as  to  exclude  Sheffield  good?  frc 
foreign  markets.  They  therefore  again  met  and  formed  the  ^  Sbe6r. 
Mercantile  and  Manu&bcturing  Union."  A  general  commitleeof  ik 
Union  was  appointed  together  with  special  committees  for  ^  ae^A 
trades.   The  following  resolutions  among  others  were  ag7"«d  izpoi  * 

''  Rule  4.  No  merchant  or  member  shall  porcbaee  any  artkk  • 
Sheffield  manufacture  at  a  higher  rate  than  he  oonld  in  181^  lorc 
any  price  from  persons  who  were  not  mastw  manqjactopen  ii  <^ 
year,  nor  at  any  manufactory  where  the  grinders  have  sospa^i. 
work  for  an  advance  of  wages,  till  the  general  oommittee  giTe  cist* 
that  the  prices  have  been  settled  between  the  masters  and  woika: 
of  that  branch. 

''  Rule  5.  No  manufacturer,  under  a  penalty  of  £100,  slisii  pr 
higher  for  any  description  of  work  than  he  did  in  1813,  gxc 
in  branches  respecting  which  notice  shall  have  been  given  bj  u 
committee.  Nor  shall  he  have  any  workman  from  any  other  aa^ 
factory,  till  the  general  committee  shall  have  given  notice  this  *».- 
prices  in  that  branch  have  been  settled. 

"  Rule  6.  When  the  general  committee  are  infinrmed  by  any  \n^ 
committee  that  the  majority  of  workmen  in  that  branch  hsT«  &- 
cepted  their  proposab,  they  shall  give  public  notice,  and  tbec  ti* 
merchants  may  purchase  goods,  and  the  master  mannfactareft  •; 
employ  the  same. 

"  Rule  7.  Poor  manufacturers  shall  be  assisted  by  kaas  bm  ^ 
fund  of  the  Union. 

"Rule  8.  The  general  committee  shall  endeavoiir  to  hitn^ 
into  the  town  workmen  of  the  trades  not  incorporated. 

"Rule  10.  Addresses  shall  be  published  (a)  to  maatcr  vum^- 
turers,  urging  them  to  prosecute  workmen  engaging  in  eoroKintf^f" 
or  conspiracies,  the  expenses  of  the  prosecutions  to  be  bone  bt  t 
Union;  (&)  to  the  magistrates,  urging  them  to  eniarce  the  it*"* 
(c)  to  the  Cutlers'  Company,  urging  them  to  petition  EtfiiaBCH  • 
amend  their  Act  by  rescinding  the  restrictive  clauses  respeetiBg  «** 
freemen  and  apprentices  ;  (<£)  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  rtipt^ 
ing  them  not  to  relieve  persons  whose  masters  are  williDg  to  cop^? 
them  at  the  prices  of  1818 ;  (e)  to  workmen,  urging  them  to  ewo'' 
to  work  at  the  prices  of  1813,  till  their  respective  cssei  fl^." 
decided  upon,  and  proper  relief  afforded. 
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**  Ralo  12.  A  subscripttoa  shall  be  opened,  and  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
sums  subecribed  forthwith  paid." 

A  subscription  list  was  presently  commenced.  The  subscriptions 
consisted  of  twenty-two  subscriptions  of  £100  each,  and  a  proper* 
tiouate  number  of  smaller  sums,  none  being  less,  howeyer»  than  £5. 
Alt<^ether  £6,749  was  subscribed  by  401  firms. 

On  the  28th  of  March  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of 
the  Masters'  Union.     The  foUowiug  resolutions  were  passed: — 

^*  That  no  master  (being  a  member  of  the  Union)  shall,  under  a 
penalty  of  £100,  employ  any  workman  who  shall  be  proved  to  have 
paid  money  for  the  support  of  any  man  who  has  struck  for  an  ad- 
vance of  wages. 

*^  That  if  before  the  30th  of  April,  the  grinders  shall  not  have 
agreed  with  the  respective  committees  of  their  trades,  no  merchant 
shall  buy  goods,  nor  manufacturer  employ  workmen,  under  a  penalty 
of  £100,  till  the  general  committee  shall  give  notice  that  all  the 
grinders  in  the  respective  branches  have  come  to  an  agreement  with 
the  branch  committees. 

'^  That  any  manu&cturer  who  may  be  under  the  necessity  of  giving 
notice  to  his  grinders,  shall  give  notice  to  them  alL" 

So  far  as  the  repeal  of  the  restrictive  clauses  of  the  charter  of  the 
Cutlers'  Company  was  concerned,  the  Masters'  Association  achieved 
their  object.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  been  so  successful  in  any 
other  particular.  The  statement  of  1814,  which  the  Association  was 
called  into  existence  to  oppose,  was  obtained  by  the  workmen,  and  re- 
mained in  force  until  1818.  Indeed  the  ill  success  of  the  Association  is 
acknowledged.  For  that  reason  it  was  the  last  systematic  combination 
on  the  part  of  the  Sheffield  masters.  How  far  the  conduct  of  the 
workmen  palliated  the  strong  measures  implied  in  the  regulations  of 
which  the  substance  has  just  been  given,  is  a  point  on  which  it  would 
be  improper  to  speak  without  fuller  information  than  I  possess.  No 
trade  union  has  ever  enforced  severer  restrictions  on  individual  free* 
dom,  by  penalties  so  heavy,  even  when  the  relative  circumstances  of 
the  classes  of  operatives  and  of  masters  are  taken  into  account. 

The  arguments  frequently  urged  and  acted  upon,  that  combinations 
l)eing  unjustifiable  in  «e,  combinations  of  masters  are  nevertheless 
necessary  in  resistance  to  combinations  of  workmen,  seems  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  now  generally  abandoned  doctrine,  that  pro- 
tective tarifis  abroad  should  be  met  by  a  protective  tariff  at  home. 

In  1814,  the  restrictive  clauses  of  ike  act  of  incorporation  (which 
had  been  slightly  relaxed  in  1801)  were  wholly  repealed.  "  By  an 
act  passed  in  that  year,  liberty  of  engaging,  in  any  of  the  incorpo- 
rated trades,  either  as  masters  or  journeymen,  was  extended  to  all 
persons,  whether  sons  of  freemen  or  strangers,  whether  they  had 
served  an  apprenticeship  or  no,  whether  they  had  a  mark  assigned 
them  by  the  officers  of  the  Company  or  no,  anywhere  within  the 
limits  of  HaUamshire."  * 

*  Hualei's  ffeUmMnt  page  Ide. 
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Henceforth  the  policy  of  exclusion  and  protection,  yAnA  "y 
masters  had  for  some  time  been  gradually  relaxing,  and  ladft-* 
finally  abandoned,  was  adopted  by  the  artisans.  The  vorkBa 
began  to  attempt  by  combinations,  not  merely  to  secure  wbittbrr 
deemed  fair,  or  at  any  rate  practicable,  advancea  in  wage^  ib4  r 
resist  unnecessary,  or  avoidable,  reductions,  but  to  aim  at  r^nkoe. 
by  minute  and  stringent  legislation,  the  conduct  of  ^eir  respHtr* 
trades.  In  order  to  understand  the  operations  and  influence  of  ti^* 
unions,  some  knowledge  is  necessary  of  the  conditions  of  Isboor  -. 
Shefiield. 

In  the  manufacture  of  sharpened  instruments,  or  cmilay,  ^ 
process  of  grinding  is  indispensable,  and  employs  many  hands.  It  t 
generally    carried  on    in    establishments  known    in    Sheffidd  i 
'^wheels.**  A  ''wheel"  is  sometimes  a  brick  building  of  serenl  storir 
sometimes  a  mere  wooden  shed,  divided  into  several  rooms,  or  > 
they  are  called,  "hulls," each  hull  containing  several  '* troughs *(j^ 
nounced  *'  trows").     Each  workman  has  his  own  trough,  whirk  r«:- 
sists  of  the  grinding  and  other  wheels  required  in  his  trade,    TV* 
wheels  are  connected  by  ''bands,"  which  are  often  of  consideniv 
value,  with  the  steam-engine  or  water-wheel,  by  which  they  azv  ht 
and  kept  in  motion.  A  rent,  amounting  on  an  avenge  to  about  Zi.  3e 
a  week,  is  paid  to  the  wheel-owner,  either  by  the  grinder  his^ 
or  by  his  employer,  for  the  space  which  the  trough  occupies,  w)  ^ 
the  use  of  the  power.     So  far  as  the  collection  of  many  hands  in  :i' 
same  building  is  concerned,  the  Sheffield  "  wheels  **  bear  some  rare- 
blance  to  the  factories  of  other  towns,  but  the  resembhuioe  enr 
here.     In  an  ordinary  factory,  one  trade  only  is,  or  can  be  or*- 
on.    A  "wheel"  is  often  occupied  by  men  of  a  dozen  diflb^ent  di^ 
In  a  factory,  the  manufacturer,  whether  as  owner  or  tenant,  is,  it  Vi« 
for  the  time  being,  absolute ;  the  building  either  belongs  to,  or  is  kt? 
him  ;  the  machines  necessary  in  the  trade,  the  looms,  spinmngjeBsif^ 
ftc,  as  well  as  the  power  that  drives  them,  are  his  property;  tk  em- 
ployer finds  everything  but  labour;  the  artisan  supplies  nodiiif  ^ 
his  labour,  which,— coming  and  going  as  the  bell  rings, — he  rewir 
during  certain  stated  hours  of  the  day.  In  Sheffield,  the  order  of  tfaisr 
is  in  every  point  different.  The  wheel-owners  are,  genendly  speskia^. 
a  class  distinct  both  fh>m  the  operatives  and  the  manufiMBtnren.  (•' 
whom  indifferently  power  and  room  are  let  out,  trough  by  tna^  c 
the  same  building.    The  distinction  between  the  capitalist  and  vai- 
man  is  not  so  sharply  marked  in  Sheffield  as  elsewhere.    The  irttftf 
is  to  a  certain  extent  a  capitalist ;  he  contributes  not  only  his  ntf*-' 
skill  and  strength,  but,  in  many  cases,  pays  wheel  rent — ihe  mlfftt^ 
only  being  found  by  the  employer.     In  some  exceptional  instiDca 
employers  provide  tools  (a  term  which  includes  poww),  and  rf  hs 
some  of  them  have  erected  sheds  for  their  workmen,    hi  ^ 
"  wheels,"  however,  where  they  are  not  fully  occupied  by  their  o« 
men,  space  and  power  are  let  out,  as  by  the  ordinary  wheel-owsV'* 
other  manufacturers  and  artisans.    Further,  the  Sheffield  nffxd^ 
unlike  the  factory  hand,  is  not  tied  to  any  stati4  houn  of  h^* 
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he  has  a  key  of  tho  wheel,  and  enters  it  at  his  own  timei  working 

-when  he  likes,  and  playing  when  he  likes.     Where  a  steam  engine  is 

used,  of  course,  he  can  only  work  when  the  power  is  on ;  bat  where 

the  water-wheel  is  employed,  there  is  no  such  restriction.    It  was 

mentioned  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1833, 

in  illnstration  of  the  exorbitant  wages  alleged  to  be  obtained  by  saw- 

grinders,  that,  in  some  instances,  men  had  earned  in  that  trade  as 

much  as  20s,  before  break&st  on  Saturday  morning.    It  turned  out 

that  the  person  to  whom  alone  reference  could  have  been^made,  was 

employed  in  a  water-wheel,  and  had  gone  to  work  on  Friday  evening, 

after  the  other  men  had  left.    By  working  all  night,  until  the  breakfast 

hour  next  day,  that  is  to  say,  for  twelve  or  thirteen  hours,  he  had 

earned  the  sum  speciiGied.*    lliis  example,  if  it  does  not  illustrate 

the  point  which  it  was  originally  adduced  to  establish,  shows  the 

independence  of  the  Sheffield  artisan  with  respect  to  his  hours  of 

working. 

While,  therefore,  the  &ctory-hand  is  necessarily  in  a  condition  of 
considerable  dependence  on  Uie  manuflMSturer,  who  has  entire  dis- 
posal alike  of  the  place,  instruments,  and  conditions  of  work,  this 
authority  on  the  one  side  and  subjection  on  the  other  (legitimate 
and  necessary  under  the  circumstances)  scarcely  exist  in  Sheffield. 
The  relation  of  employer  and  employed  there  has  very  little  in  it  of 
the  relation  of  master  and  servant. 

The  small  cost  of  toob  necessary  in  the  Sheffield  trades, — ^not 
more  than  a  few  shillings,  in  some  of  them, — the  practicability  of 
home  labour  in  almost  all  except  the  grinding  branches,  the  nature 
of  the  wheel-system,  and  the  facility  which  the  artisan  has  of  selling 
his  goods  to  the  fiwstors  (of  whom  something  will  be  said  after- 
wards), make  him  very  independent  of  the  wholesale  manufiM^turer. 
The  consequences  of  this  deserve  noting.  Owing  to  the  monopoly 
which  Sheffield  practically  has  of  the  steel  manufactures  exer* 
cised  there,  the  employer  cannot,  in  the  event  of  his  men  quitting 
him,  procure  workmen  from  other  towns.  He  therefore  sometimes 
has  recourse  in  self-defence  to  a  peculiar  system  of  hiring,  by  which, 
in  consideration  of  a  bounty,  amounting  often  to  several  pounds,  an 
artisan  contracts  in  writing  to  work  for  him  at  a  fixed  rate  of  wages, 
for  a  year  or  term  of  years,  in  some  cases  for  as  many  as  seven  years. 
The  rate  is  no  doubt  almost  always  lower  by  at  least  the  amount  of 
the  bounty  than  the  average  wages.  When  the  bonus  has  been  spent, 
the  workman  naturally  works  '^  sour,*'  as  it  is  expressively  termed. 
Unprincipled  masters,  it  is  to  be  fewed,  not  uni^nequently  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  temporary  depression  of  trade,  and  of  the  destitution  of 
the  operatives,  to  engage  them  for  considerable  periods  at  rates  of 
wages  much  lower  than  their  average  earnings  would  be.  When, 
however,  as  no  doubt  is  often  the  case^  a  fair  average  rate  for  the 

*  See  Mr.  Sanmel  Jackson's  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Trade  and  Mannfhctures,  1888 ;  and  his  correspondence  thereon 
with  the  Saw-Qrinders'  Comniittee.»(Ai#M/nf,Nov.  ISthandNov.  26th,  1888.) 
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period  of  employment  is  agreed  upon,  there  is  much  iloA  is  aiTau- 
tageous  to  both  parties  in  thii)  arrangement.* 

The  class  of  /actors  has  been  mentioned,  as  helping  t4>  make  the 
C(Hinexion  between  the  manufacturers  and  artisans  lootDer  thaaii 
otherwise  would  be.  During  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  both 
their  number  and  iu^uence  have  increased  in  Sheffield,  from  circoni- 
stances  which  will  be  stated.  In  the  year  1816,  says  a  Sheffield  eai- 
ployer  (Mr.  Samuel  Jacksonf),  "  considerable  losses  were  incurred 
in  consequence  of  the  depreciation  which  took  place  in  the  price  of 
goods  on  hand,  and  the  stocks  of  most  of  the  maiftuiaeturers  were 
unfortunately  very  great ;  but  since  then  few  of  the  monaiactarers 
are  in  the  habit  of  keeping  stocks.*'  The  operatives,  thrown  oat  of 
employment,  became  utterly  destitute.  Since,  how^ever,  many  of  tU 
Sheffield  trades  can  (as  previously  stated)  be  conducted  at  the 
workmen's  own  houses,  and  involve  no  ot^r  outlay  than  the  price  ef 
the  material  and  the  small  sum  necessary  for  tools,  they  begaa  lo 
manu&cture  on  their  own  account.  In  order  to  force  a  market,  in 
the  absence  of  any  legitimate  demand,  prices  were  fixed  raiaouslj 
low.  Of  course  the  workmanship  was  bad,  and  the  articles,  nuide 
only  to  be  sold,  were  often  utterly  worthless.  But  the  goods  so 
made,  even  supposing  a  demand  for  them,  could  not  reach  tiie 
purchaser  from  the  garret-workshop  of  the  poor  operative.  They 
must  do  so  througli  the  medium  of  another  class,  the  factors.  Tlw 
^toi's  could  obtain  their  own  profit  only  by  reducing  the  prices  paid 
to  the  artisans — "  tlie  journeymen  masters,"  or  "  little  masters^"  m 
they  are  called — to  a  point  scai'cely  above  the  starvation  leveL  In 
many  cases,  to  gain  still  further  profit,  they  paid  them  not  ia 
money,  but  in  stuff.  That  they  might  compete  with  the  factors  and 
the  ^  little  masters "  in  the  markets  created  by  undue  cheapneM, 
many  hitherto  respectable  manufacturers  were  obliged  to  adopt  a 
corresponding  rate  of  prices,  and^  of  course,  of  wages,  to  make 
articles  as  worthless,  and  to  pay  in  stuff.  The  detenoralioo  of 
Sheffield  goods  since  the  introduction  of  this  system  has  beei 
rapid  and  great.  Nor  has  the  effect  upon  trade  morality  been  \»^ 
prejudicial.  The  names  and  marks  of  reputable  makers  were 
struck  upon  ivorthlcss  articles  to  secure  them  a  sale.  Of  course  it 
is  not  meant  that  tliese  acts  of  dishonesty,  though  frequent^  are  aaj- 

"*  The  system  called  "  pawning  of  workmen"  bears  sufficient  regcmblaacc  to 
this  to  justify  introducing  a  brief  account  of  it  here.  It  is  said  to  be  thm 
managed :  *•  A  clever,  but  probably  dissipated  man — a  good  file>-€utter,  Ibr  iastanee 
—-contrives  to  get  into  debt  with  his  master,  say  to  the  extent  of  JB5.  TbeiL 
finding  some  otlier  person  willing  to  employ  bim,  he  *  pawns*  himself  to  that 
person  for  the  £5  which  he  owes,  and  an  additional  sum  of  probably  £5  more; 
changing  his  employment  again  and  again,  as  long  as  he  can  obtain  an  ad- 
ditioual  advance,  as  an  inducement  to  leave  his  employer.  In  this  way  muj 
of  the  cleverest  workmen  In  Sheffield  are,  or  were,  in  a  state  of  qnaai-bondifKe  (o 
their  employers,  for  advances  which  are  generally  spent  in  riot  and  dissipation ; 
and  of  course  the  result  is,  that  the  man  absconds,  and  the  last  employer  lows 
his  money r-^Shep«ld  Independent,  Jane  17,  1864  (quoted  from  the  Mmcknin 
Gh/ardkm). 

t  See  his  evideace  before  the  Committee  <^  1833. 
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thing  Wi  exceptional.  Some  eminent  irms  are  notable  iniylancea 
to  the  conintfyy  and  are  indeed  tke  chief  enflerers  from  the  abaaee 
in  question.  Many  others,  less  known,  are  no  doubt  eqnallj  pnre. 
Nor  is  it  intended  to  adtribate  the  origin  of  the  frauds  to  the  circiim- 
Htsnoea  in  eoonezioa  with  which  I  ha^e  spoken  of  them.  There  is, 
as  we  hftTO  seen^  OTidence  of  their  existence  at  the  earliest  period  at 
which  anjthing  is  known  in  detail  of  the  mannfactiiring  industry  of 
Sheflleld.  Dishonesty  in  trade  is  probably  as  old  as  trade  itself; 
bat  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  drcuaatances  referred  to  have  a 
tendency  to  increase  and  perpetuate  such  malpnwtices.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add,— except  in  order  to  avoid  misapprehenaiony — ^thati 
Among  the  fiictors  as  well  as  in  erery  other  elassi  there  are  fair  and 
liononrable  dealers,  no  less  than  these  of  an  opposito  character. 

The  results  jost  described  in  general  terms  are  the  natural,  though 

not  the  legitimale  or  necessary,  consequence  of  the  fewness  and  cheapo 

ness  of  the  tods  required  in  me  Sheffield  trades,  and  the  small  capital 

necessary  for  their  conduct.   Apart  from  the  ii^uence  of  the  factors, 

**  little  niasten,'**--whoBe  estal^isfaments  are  confined  to  their  own 

liouses,  and  who  themselves  work  as  artisans  with  no  other  assist^ 

juice  than  the  members  of  their  own  family  cair  give*-«re  aUe,  by 

fiaving  in  wages,  to  undersell  the  huger  manufacturers.     Hence 

i  Again  arise  the  evils  which  have  just  now  been  adverted  to.     The 

i  oondiiion  of  ''journeyman  master"  is,  however,  it  shonld  be  re* 

f  membered,  the  aatmid  transition  from  the  position  of  workman  to 

that  of  wholesale  trader ;  and  though,  in  roost  cases,  the  develop- 

I  nient  goes  no  further,  yet  in  others  it  is  but  one   stage  in  an 

I  honourable  and  successful  career.   As  a  rule,  however,  I  believe,  the 

I  "journeymen  masters"  are  inferior  in  skill  and   character  to  the 

I  great  body  of  artisans*   Many  of  them,  through  inability  to  turn  out 

,  articles  of  sufficient  execQenee  to  earn  the  ordinary  wages  of  their 

,  trade,  or  through  difficulty  in  obtaining  employment,  owing  to  their 

,  want  of  steadiness  of  character,  are  obliged  to  mann&ctnre  on  their 

,  own  account  soch  goods  as  they  a#e  competent  to  produce,  and  to 

.  sell  them  at  any  price  they  may  be  able  to  obtain.     Others  set  up 

,  for  tiiemselves  in  order  to  wiUidraw,  in  their  quality  of  masters, 

,  from  the  supervision  which,  as  journeymen,  the  Union  would  exer* 

I  ciM  over  them, — in  which  they  do  not  always  succeed. 

In  the  Sheftold  trades,  apprentices  are  bound,  as  a  general  rule, 
f  not  to  the  heads  of  firms,  but  to  individual  journeymen.  This  is 
I  »  natural  result  of  the  loose  connexion  which  subsists  between  manu* 
'  factnrers  and  woikmen,— -of  the  circumstance  that  the  latter  are 
,    rather  independent  emj^a^s  than  servants. 

An  i^iprentice  almost  always  lives  with  the  journeyman  to  whom  he 
is  bound,  and  who  is  responsible  for  his  moral  and  physical  well-doing. 
As  piecework  is  universal  in  the  Sheffield  trades,  the  apprentice  is 
required  to  earn  a  fixed  sum  weekly,  according  to  his  ability  and 
the  time  he  has  already  served.  Out  of  this  he  receives  a  proper^ 
tionate  allowance.  When  he  has  earned  the  amonnt  stipulated,  his 
HUMter  has  praetically  very  little  hold  on  him,  except  such  as  may  be 
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due  to  the  personal  qualities  of  both  ;  and  in  too  manj  ctse»  b  • 
free  to  dispose  of  his  time,  in  self-improTement  or  in  debaodien  &> 
he  chooses. 

The   fact  that  most  of  the  trades    in    Sheffield    csn  be  v 
ried  on   by  individual  artisans  in  their  own  hooaes  has  W  im- 
portant social  consequences.     A  greater  proportion  of  workav:  i 
Sheffield  are  householders  and  have  rotes  for  members  of  Pariod*^. 
than  is  the  case  with  the  same  class  in  any  other  town.    Thi?:*' 
deserves  to  be  stated,  because  it  has  bearing  on  a  questioD  <-> 
mooted,  as  to  the  likelihood  of  trades'  unions  applying  their  orn: 
zation  to  political  purposes,  under  an  extended  su£age.    h  ' 
connexion,  a  few  words  will  afterwards  be  said  with  special refi:^' 
to  the  evidence  as   to  the  Sheffield  unions  given  before  tbe  . 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on.  the  elective  Fras^l- 
the  report  of  which  has  been  recently  published.  —  The  fo^' 
purity  of  the  women  of  Sheffield  may  be  not  nnnatnraUy  reftrr-. 
this  fact,  that  each  family  has  its  own  separate  honse.    Tke<^^ 
residences  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool  are  unknown  here.— A-i>  - 
the  men  of  Sheffield,  drunkenness  is  said  to  be  more  geneni  -i^ 
among  other  artisans, — in  spite,  no  doubt,  not  in  conseqneDce,  '*  '^ 
circumstance  now  under  consideration,  and  notwithstmnding:  k^' 
command  of  tho  elements  of  physical  wellbeing,  and  in  intelle  - 
activity  and  cultivation,  they  arc  quite  at  the  head  of  their  ck-  - 
England.    This  habit  is  probably  referable,  in  part,  to  the  mp^' 
ties  of  their  hours  of  labour,  to  the  power  they  possess  from  dk  ^ 
year  of  apprenticeship  of  making  up  for  intorvids  of  indolence  as  i  * 
indulgence  by  spells  of  hard  work ;  and  in  part,  to  the  exhac-' : 
nature  of  their  work  itself.  Mr.  Jackson,  in  the  evidence  before  qft'- 
states  that  from  the  severity  of  the  manual  labour  necessur  i 
Sheffield  trades,  work  for  a  less  number  of  hours  there  iurulvr . 
much  bodily  fatigue  as  more  extended  terms  of  labour  elsewbfrr. 

The  practice  of  carrying  on  certain  branches  of  trade  witlr  ' 
houses  of  the  artisans,  naturally  leads  to  the  employment  of « « 
and  children  in  those  trades. 

The  character  of  the  master  mauufocturers  of  Sheffield  i«  nor  * 
affiscted  than  that  of  the  workmen  by  the  peculiar  conditiorb 
labour.    As  the  odd  term  "journeymen  masters'*  implies,  t^  ' 
of  demarcation  separating  the  two  classes  from  each  other  u  f^' . 
overstepped,  and  indeed  can   scarcely  be  accurately  dnvv*   ^ 
journeyman  one  year  may  be  a  master  another,  and  a  jooni^.^-' 
again  the  year  after.     Masters  and  men,  in  consequence,  do  not  I 
aloof  from  each  other  to  the  same  extent  as  is  the  case  in  nH»t  f^"^ 
Not  only  have  Sheffield  manufacturers  in  many  instances  assisleil  j  ' 
establishment,  and  contributed  to  the  funds,  of  trades'  societies «  - 
a  view  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  factoring  and  smsll-ii*^' ' 
system ;  but  they  have,  in  several  instances,  entered  into  joint  *^  ^' 
bination  with  the  workmen,  both  for  special  trade  purposes  ao*-  " 
more  general  objects.     The  comparatively  unspecufaUive  oa^^ 
the  business  they  carry  on  deserves  to  be  recollected  in  thii  (*>" 
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nexion;  it  has  prevented  the  sadden  acquifiition  and  the  transmiiEUiion 
of  large  fortunes  which  are  common  in  other  seats  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustrj.    The  dass  of  the  fumveaux  riches^  and  that  which  in  the  course 
of  a  few  generations  springs  from  it» .  in  which  wealth  and  refine- 
ment have  become  hereditary,  are  both  of  them  infrequent.     Smaller 
fortunes  slowly  made,  but  without  the  risks  attending  the  opportunity 
of  more  rapid  gains,  are  the  reward  which  the  Sheffield  manuftcturer 
looks  to.     Hence,  there  are  fewer  cases  of  insolvency  here,  both  in 
ordinary  times  and  in  seasons  of  panic,  than  in  any  other  manu- 
facturing or  commercial  town  of  equal  population  and  importance. 
While,  therefore,  the  artisans  are  of  a  higher  type  than  those  of 
perhaps  any  other  place,  the  master  manufacturers  are,  with  many 
exceptions,  somewhat  lower  in  the  scale  of  wealth  and  education  than 
the  bulk  of  their  class.    In  consequence,  the  gulf  between  employers 
and  employed  is,  on  this  account  also,  less  wide  and  deep  than  that 
which  separates  them  elsewhere. 

The  facts  which  have  been  stated,  explain  sufficiently  how  it  is 
that  since  1814  there  has  been  no  systematic  combination  among 
the  Sheffield  employers.  The  cutlery  and  hardware  manufactures 
of  the  place,  requiring  comparatively  small  capital,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  hands  of  comparatively  small  capitalists,  to  whom  a 
protracted  lock-out  would  be  a  hazardous  experiment.  Unskilled 
labour  is  quite  useless  to  supply  the  vacant  places  of  the  artisans 
when  on  strike ;  and  skilled  labour,  of  the  kind  required,  is  scarcely 
to  be  had  out  of  Sheffield.  The  workmen,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
case  of  a  dispute,  have  almost  always  the  resource  of  selling  to  foe- 
tors  at  prices  which  do  at  least  interpose  a  barrier  between  them- 
selves and  absolute  starvation. 

Further,  combinations  among  masters  are  always  laxer,  not  only 
in  Sheffield,  but  everywhere  else,  than  combinations  among  work- 
men. The  former  holding,  and  pushing  to  its  extreme  length,  the 
doctrine  that  individual  competition  is  the  only  sound  basis  of  trade, 
unite  reluctantly ;  they  are  impatient  of  combined  action,  and  ready 
to  break  loose  on  the  first  legitimate  or  tempting  opportunity.  The 
working  classes,  to  whom  co-operation  is  what  competition  is  to  the 
masters,  naturally  stick  more  firmly  and  faithfully  together.  The 
machinery  of  their  permanent  organizations  is  more  efficient  than 
that  of  die  masters'  extemporized  and  temporary  unions.  Once 
more,  the  number  of  separate  parts  of  which  most  articles  of  the 
Sheffield  manufacture  consist,  and  of  successive  processes  through 
which  every  part  has  to  pass,  being  each  the  work  of  a  distinct 
trade,-— a  strike  in  one  department  involves  cessation  of  work  in 
many  others.  The  masters  are  thus  dependent,  to  a  greater  extent 
tlum  in  other  trades,  on  small  sections  of  workmen.  The  workmen 
are  more  dependent  upon,  and  therefore  the  more  closely  connected 
with,  each  other. 

The  materials  at  my  disposal  do  not  enable  me  to  give  a  complete 
history  of  any  one  strike  or  trade  society  in  Sheffield.  Without 
attempting  therefore  a  systematic  statement  or  continuous  narrative. 
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I  Bhall  bring  together,  iu  the  best  way  I  can,  such  Mattered  facts 
as  have  been  fui*nished  to  the  Committee,  or  ae  I  ha^e  mynelf 
gathered  chiefly  fVom  old  volumes  and  odd  numbers  <^  Skeffield 
newspapers  of  different  dates. 

The  price  list  of  1810  was,  as  we  have  seen,  retained  in  most,  if 
not  in  all,  of  the  Sheffield  trades  until  1814.  In  that  year  epecalatioii 
was  rife  in  Sheflield,  and  there  was  a  great  demand  for  ahBoat  all 
articles  of  cutlery.  In  consequence  the  workmen  asked,  nnd  afWr  a 
struggle  gained,  a  further  advance  on  the  list  of  1810.  Thiii^  re- 
mained in  this  state  until  1816,  when  depression  ensued,  which  wbs  at 
its  height  in  1 820.  In  that  year  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  maaters 
and  workmen  conjointly  to  support  the  prices  of  1810.  A  plan, 
having  this  end  in  view,  was  suggested  by  the  late  James  Mont- 
gomery, the  poet,  and  adopted  shortly  afterwards  at  a  meeting  held  at 
the  Town  Hall.  The  workmen  agreed  to  subscribe  towards  a  fond  for 
the  relief  of  their  unemployed,  at  the  rate  of  Id.  upon  every  shilling  of 
their  wages ;  and  the  manufacturers  promised  to  contribute  ao  much 
a  head  for  every  workman  in  their  service.  Voluntary  subscriptions 
and  payments  out  of  the  parish  rates  were  oflered  in  furtherance  of 
the  project.  It  was  thought  that  in  this  way  artisans  out  of  work 
might  be  maintained  while  the  depression  lasted  without  bringing 
them  into  the  labour  market  to  compete  with,  and  reduce  below  the 
list  of  1810  the  wages  of,  those  for  whom  there  was  full  employment. 
As  might  have  l)een  exj>ected,  the  plan,  after  a  trial  of  three  or  four 
mouths,  i)roved  futile,  and  broke  through,  "  and,'*  says  Mr.  Milner, 
"  prices  fell  to  as  low  a  state  as  they  were  in  previous  to  the  attempt 
being  made."*  After  a  short  revival,  trade  ^vas  very  dull,  and  mneh 
distress  existed  iu  Sheffield  from  1826  to  1831.  In  1828  n  iettw" 
was  addressed  to  the  Cutlers*  Company,  by  the  journeymen  of 
Sheffield,  and  published  in  the  Sheffield  Iris  of  August  5,  1828,  in 
which  it  was  proposed  that  masters  and  workmen  should  enter  into 
co-operation,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  afllairs.  The  Cut- 
lers* Company  expressed  their  willingness  to  take  part  in  any  practi- 
cabl(j  j»lttn,  and  the  journeymen  suggestcil  one  which  they  regarded 
as  such.  It  did  not,  however,  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  manu- 
facturors,  and  the  matter  seems  at  present  to  have  gone  no  farther. 

Nearly  two  years  later,  the  state  of  trade  being  still,  in  spite  of  a 
partial  revival,  far  fi*om  satisfactory,  the  journeymen  made  a  second 
overture  to  the  employers.  In  the  Sheffield  Iris,  of  March  4fh, 
1830,  a  letter  appears  from  "the  Committee  of  Trades'  General 
Union,"  signed  on  their  behalf  by  John  Barker,  president,  nnd 
addressed  to  the  master  cutler  and  company.  The  trades'  committf^ 
again  propose  co-operation  between  masters  and  men.  They  ooin* 
plain  that  the  iiieix^asing  desire  to  sell  cheap  and  manufacture  cheap 
has  lo<l  to  great  distress,  and  then  jiroceed  to  develop  their  plan 
for  what  they  call  a  "union  of  interests,"  in  the  following  terras: — 

"  Supposing  that  there  are  12,000  workmen  employed  in  the  various 


*  Evidence  before  the  Commons*  Committee  in  1838. 
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braiiclieB  of  naBufiwtcire  in  Sheffield,  aod  tiiat  each  indiridual  paid 
3«L  per  week,  id.  into  their  own  trade  fund,  and  ItL  into  the  genend 
&3id  appticaUe  to  all  the  trades,  aa  occasion  aaight  require  (for  it 
Heldom  happens  that  all  the  trades  are  in  a  state  of  distress  at  the 
aame  timeV— ihej  would  raise  the  sum  of  £1^  per  week;  more- 
over [aapposing]   that  each  master  manu&cturer  should  paj  JdL 
per  liead  Am*  eadi  person  he  emplojed,  thk  would  add  one-sixth, 
or  £26  more,  making  the  weekly  sum  total  of  £175,  or  upwards  of 
£9000  per  amiwn.'*     The  sum  thus  raised,  it  was  suggested,  should 
be  under  the  joint  control  of  committees  of  workmen  and  masters. 
On  the  occurrence  of  a  pressure  so  great  that  the  masters  could  not 
employ  all  their  bands,  ^*  here  would  be  a  fund  capable  of  giving 
r^ief  to  the  superabundant  workmen,  and  preventing  that  accu- 
moialion  of  little  masters,  who  are  coinpelled  bj  their  necessity  to 
oonunence    mamifactnrers,   and   who,   by  their  increase  and   the 
quantity  of  work  they  are  eon^Ued  to  execute,  lead  to  the  con- 
tinuaoee  of  the  evil,  by  adding  to  the  stock  of  a  glutted  market.'* 
This  plan,  if  adopted,  would  obviate,  the  trades'  committee  contended, 
the  necessity  of  departing  from  the  regulated  prices.     "Let  us 
sQppose,  &»*  one  moment^"  they  continue,  '*  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
is  attempted,  and  that,  under  the  present  difficulties,  a  further  depre- 
ciation   of  10  per  ceot.  is  effected.    If  each  of  these  workmen, 
estimated  at  12,000,  produces,  on  the  avenge,  goods  for  the  home 
and  foreign  market  to  the  amount  of  60#.  per  week  for  each  person, 
the  weekly  sum  of  their  value  is  £30,000;  the  loss  to  the  town 
is  £3000  weekly,  or  £156,000  per  annum  ;  but  if  by  temperate  and 
judicious  measures,  goods  could  be  rmsed  10  per  cent,  from  their 
present  low  value  it  would  make  £300,000  difference  from  that  of  a 
redaction.    Exclusive  o£  this  great  evU  having  arisen  to  the  trade 
since  the  alteration  of  the  corporate  laws  as  respects  apprentices, 
hundreds  are  now  never  bound  at  all,  and  thus  a  dissolute  career  is 
opened  to  the  youth  of  the  town,  which  might  be  greatly  remedied, 
if  not  entirely  removed,  could  a  good  understanding  take  place  among 
us,  and  the  system  of  binding  apprentices  again  be  introduced  as 
aefted  on  previous  to  the  alteration  in  the  corporate  laws  of  1814." 

This  desire  on  the  part  of  die  artisans  to  recur  to  the  state  of 
things  established  by  the  old  charter  of  the  cutlers,  significanUy 
illustrates  the  fact  that  the  notions  as  to  trade  regulation,  prevalent 
among  modem  unionists,  are  an  uncanceled  remnant  of  an  economical 
doctrine  once^  and  at  no  very  remote  time,  almost  universal.  £ven  if 
ialie,  it  is  not  likely  that  practices  and  opinions  sanctioned  by  the 
assent  and  example  of  centuries,  should,  though  abandoned  by  oUiers, 
be  speedily  exploded  among  a  class  particularly  tenacious  of  usage 
and  precedent. 

The  letter  of  the  Union  Committee  was  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  Cutlers'  Company,  and  the  proposed  plan  (which  in  principle 
was  similar  to  that  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Montgomery  in  1820) 
dismissed  by  a  unanimous  resolution,  framed  in  the  spirit  of  the 
reigning  economical  school : 
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**  This  Company  is  of  opinion  that  notliing  can  adTuee  lkft  fnr 
of  labour  and  goods,  but  an  increased  demand  for  them,  nd  r^ 
this  view  of  ^e  sabject  thej  decline  joining  the  Committttof4 
General  Trades'  Union  in  the  plan  proposed  bj  them." 

In  1831  there  was  a  partial  revival  of  trade,  and  the  worimR . 
various  branches  began  to  enter  into  combinations  to  r^giii  c- 
prices  of  1810.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  that  year,  hawvnr^jm' 
large  American  orders  were  suspended,  and  ultimatelj  cooiat- 
manded.  Prices  came  down  much  lower  than  they  had  ew  W 
before.  The  depression  continued  until  1833.  Aboat  tbk  lb 
a  society  was  formed  in  Sheffield,  called  the  ''  Freemen's  Socir^. 
composed  of  old  freemen  of  the  Cutlers'  Company.  It  indnded  ^:: 
masters  and  journeymen,  to  the  number  of  about  300,  tiie  Ikv 
forming  a  considerable  majority.  The  object  of  the  sodetj  «a ' 
procure  a  re-enactment  of  die  restrictive  clauses  of  the  CompKr 
charter.  It  was  dissolved  soon  after  the  parliamentary  inqiury. 
1833.  From  the  spirit  of  the  resolution  just  qaoted,  it  bfin^% 
that  the  masters  belonging  to  this  society  were  meet  of  then  Li 
or  journeymen  masters. 

In  1833,  trade  began  once  more  to  revive,  and  reached  itsao 
mum  of  prosperity  in  1835  and  1836,  when  a  panic  occomd.  T: 
depression  which  followed,  continued  from  1837  to  1842. 

Early  in  the  session  of  1838,  a  select  committee  of  the  Bwt 
Commons  was  nominated  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  ihtk 
6  Geo.  IV.  c.  129,  and  generally  into  the  subject  of  oombin: 
of  workmen.  In  Sheffield  it  was  believed  that  this  inquiry  wu  bst  r- 
liminary  to  a  renewal  of  prohibitory  legislation  with  respect  to  tn>r 
societies.     On  the  3rd  of  March,  the  filesmiths  summcoied  aiiRt<'~ 
of  workmen,  at  which  deputations  ftx>m  twenty-six  diflereat  tni- 
were  present.  A  provisional  committee  wasappointed,  and  are»Ic 
was  passed,  asserting  in  the  broadest  and  briefest  terms  the  opi: 
of  the  meeting  *^  That  trades'  unions  are  desirable."      Sabnq*^ 
meetings  were  held,  and  a  regular  committee  was  fonued  to  w 
the  proceedings  of  the  Legislature  and  to  select  and  prepare  eTidrc* 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Commons'  Committee.  It  was  Iband,  hovf  v<- 
impracticable  that  the  Sheffield  witnesses  should  be  exanhw^ 
1838.     They  were  assured  that  they  stood  first  for  the  year  fu*-  * 
ing,  but  unfortunately  the  committee  did  not  ask,  or,  asking,  dk  * 
obtain,  leave  to  sit  again.     In  this  same  year  a  proposal  w$»  b 
to  the  Unions  of  Sheffield  to  join  themselves,  in  their  chsnrkf 
trades'  societies,  to  the  chartist  agitation,  then  becoming  fenaidi 
At  a  meeting  of  the  organised  trades,  held  to  consider  the  ff^' 
tfon,  on  September  12,  it  was  rejected  by  a  minority  of  nrfBij  * 
twelve,  on  the  ground  that  political  questions  did  not  fidl  legidW' 
within  the  province  of  trades'  societies.    Nearly  two  montltf  kk 
however,  they  passed  a  resolution  condemnatory  of  the  com  k« 
alleging  that  the  question  in  this  case  was  one  of  tnde  rather  ^' 
of  politics,  and  further  guarding  themselves  from  any  conproB-" 
of  the  neutral  character  of  the  societies,  by  describing  thcfluehr  - 
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their  reaolution,  not  us  trades'  delegates,  but  Bimply  '^as  a  portion 
of  the  working  classes  of  ShefEleld/' 

£arlj  in  1841,  the  delegates,  nnder  the  impression  that  some 
measure  prejudicial  to  their  Associations  was  contemplated  by  Mr. 
O'Connell,  and  not  unfavourabl j  regarded  bj  manj  members  of  both 
housesy  again  met  to  concert  measures  of  resistance. 

In  1842,  the  distress  of  the  artisans  of  Sheffield  became  extreme. 

!  Their  condition  was  broaght  before  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord 
fiadnor  on  the  16th  of  June.   He  stated  that  the  number  of  inmates  in 

i  the  poor-house  was, in  1837,  261 ;  in  1838, 401 ;  in  1839, 386;  in  1840, 

'  443  ;  in  1841,  490;  at  present  (1842)  600.  There  were  also,  1000 
able-bodied  people  receiving  out-door  relief;  and  yearly  payments 
to  the  casual  poor  had  increased  from  £715  in  1837,  to  upwards  of 
£16,000  at  the  (then)  present  time.  The  county-rate  had  increased 
from  £712  in  1837,  to  £2,453  in  1841. 

On  the  21  fit  of  July,  Mr.  Ward  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  1,500  fathers  of  families  were  out  of  work,  and  dependent  on 
the  parish;  and  that  no  fewer  than  from  10,000  to  15,000  workpeople 
w^ere  wholly  destitute.      The  casual  weekly  payments,  said  Mr. 

.  Parker,  his  colleague  in  the  representation  of  Sheffield,  which  in 
1835  were  from  £16  to  £24,  now  ranged  between  £371  and  £424. 

It  is  probable  that  these  sums,  and  the  distress  which  they 
relieved,  would  have  been  much  greater,  but  for  the  exertions  of 
trades'  societies  to  keep  their  own  members  from  the  parish. 

^'      The  Sheffield  Independent  of  May  12th,  1842,  gives  ''  the  follow- 
ing abstract  of  the  amounts  of  money  paid  to  tliose  workmen  who 
'  have  been  out  of  employ,  belonging  to  the  Table-knife  Grinders' 

I  Society,  fh>m  Nov.  13,  1830,  to  April  30th,  1842. 

Nov.13.     1880  Dec  24,1881  £1,882 

Jan.    1.     1882  Dec.  24, 1882  2,672 

1888  1888  742 

::r.              ...          1884  1834  668 

1885  1836  60 

1886  1886  40 

«               ...          1887  1887 2,660 

1888  1888  2,417 

rt  ...  1889  1889  2,279 

1840  1840  8,646 

1841  1841  8,008 

1842  April  20, 1842    1,866 


•  •• 

^  Total 20,680* 


?  *  The  mode  in  which  these  sums  were  raised  was  not  always  m  unobjec- 
:^^  tionable  as  the  object  to  which  they  were  applied  was  praiseworthy.  Early  in 
'-  1840,  a  Sheffield  magistrate  stated  that  he  had  met  a  body  of  a  hundred  and 
<^  fifty  table-knife  grinders  parading  the  town.  On  inquiring  of  them  the  pur- 
[if"  pow  of  their  assembly  and  procession,  th^  told  him  that  they  were  colle^ing 
:p  subscriptions  firom  members  of  their  union  who  had  reftised  to  pay.  In  one 
'  f  case  they  seized  the  tools  of  a  defiudter,  who  had  given  apromlsaonr  note.  An 
^ ..  action  was  brought  agidnst  them  under  6  George  fV.  c.  125,  s.  8.  The  magis- 
s^J  trate  expressed  his  o^nlon  that,  morally  speaking,  the  man  was  bound  to  pay. 
;ir  For  three  years,  the  sunu  allowed  by  the  table-knife  grinders,  to  single  men  out 
'^^t  of  employment  was  6«.  awedc,  to  married  men  8ff.  a  week. 
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Duriug  the  fire  years  previous  to  1842,  ab6ut  £15,000  w«re  paid 
to  their  poor,  by  the  saw,  edge-tool,  file,  Britannia  metal,  and  silTcr- 
plating  trades. 

The  saw-makers,  though  numberiug  only  200  journeymen*  had 
paid  in  the  five  years  previous  to  1841  between  £3000  and  £4000  to 
their  unemployed. 

The  following  statement  (published  abont  this  time)  exhibits  the 

Bums  ^^  paid  by  ten  only  of  the  organized  trades  during  £Mir  and  a 

half  years  of  the  [then]  present  commercial  depression."  .  •  •  . 

Edge  Tool  Folly's £1,450    0  0 

Edge  Tool  Grinders          1,978    0  0 

File  Smiths            1,144    6  0 

File  Hardeners      470    0  0 

File  Grinders         1,129  15  11 

Razor  Grinders      400    0  0 

Saw  Makers            8,539  14  0 

Saw  Griuden*         1,506    6  0 

Table-blade  Forgers         I,40t5  16  0 

Table-blade  Grindere       16.131    4  8 


Total       X29,S56  18    7 

It  in  stated  that  during  the  same  period  the  sums  given  in  part>L 
relief  amounted  to  only  £16,000. 

In  8[nte  of  these  exertions,  the  file  smiths  alone  of  the  Sheffield 
artisans  appear,  at  least  up  to  1839,  to  hare  succeeded  in  keepins 
their  menil^ers  from  the  necessity  of  applying  for  parish  reliefc  or 
from  soliciting  the  charity  of  individuals.  The  Table-knife  Hafter- 
had  work  found  them  in  1840,  on  fields  belonging  to  Mr.  Elli^^^n 
and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  They  were  employe<l  in  getting  gravel 
and  published  an  appeal  to  "  Gentlemen,  Builders,  and  Plasterers, ** 
urging  them  to  buy  from  them,  and  describing  their  sufferings,  aiui 
the  struggle  they  had  made  against  them. 

A  letter  from  a  "Table-Knife  Hafter,"  in  the  Sheffield  Inde- 
pendent of  January  1st,  1842,  states,  that  his  branch  is,  with  one 
exception,  the  most  numerous  in  Sheffield,  giving  employment  to 
1000  men,  in  addition  to  boys,  women,  and  girls.  The  writer  com- 
plains that  work,  for  which,  six  years  ago,  7*.  was  paid,  is  now  worth 
only  4«.  9d. ;  that  to  do  it  requires  two  days  of  reasonable  hour/ 
length ;  and  that  out  of  the  45.  9f/.,  the  artisan  has  to  find  all  hi> 
tools  and  materials,  such  as  rosin,  whiting,  oil,  wire,  glue,  emery,  &c. 
Hard  and  protracted  work  is  necessary  for  a  man  to  earn  lOi.  or 
1 2s.  a  week,  free  of  expenses. 

On  the  13th  of  January,  the  fork-grinders  issued  an  address,  in 
wliich  they  stated  that  their  condition  was  becoming  unbearable,  and 
implored  aid.  A  man  could  earn  in  this  trade,  after  paying  for  hi5 
materials,  grinding,  stamping,  tmd  other  necessary  expenses,  no  more 
than  (^d,  a  day. 

These  are  a  sufficient  sample  of  facts  which  might  be  cited  to 
illustrate  the  suffering  at  this  time  of  the  Sheffield  artisans. 

l>uring  this  trying  period,  Sheffield  was  i^markably  free  from  the 
]><>litical  agitations  which  were  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  England, 
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and  fMaspkmmufy  00  ia  the  manuftcturing  districts  of  Lanca^ire 
and  YarkflUre.  To  their  great  credit,  the  moet  influential  of  the 
tradee*  nocietaea  leaders,  with  Ae  aeqniesceneeof  their  followers,  held 
aloof  ftvm  and  resisted,  as  heretofore,  all  atlempts  to  turn  their  organi- 
xatien  to  political  acooont.  An  attempt  to  hold  a  meeting  of  delegates, 
on  Wedseaday,  August  17th,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  striking  for 
the  Owrter.  was  so  thinly  attended*  that  no  concliision  eoald  be  arrived 
at.  AnottieriBeetiag,  called  byfiredelegaites,  was  held  on  the  Monday 
following  (August  22nd).  Very  lew  of  the  trades  took  notice  of  the 
snaunons,  though  all  of  them  were  invited  to  attend.  The  secretaries 
oi  the  grinders'  unions  iesu^  the  Mlowing  protest,  addressed — 

"  To  the  PubliTof  Sheffield  and  Us  Vicinity. 

**  Whereas  a  placard  has  been  recently  posted  ou  the  wails,  stating 
that,  '  At  a  meeting  of  Heveral  delegates  of  the  trades  of  Sheffield,  it 
was  unanlinottsly  resolved,  that  a  meeting  be  held  in  Paradise  Square, 
on  Monday  morning,  August  22nd,  at  ten  o'clock,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  pre:sent  state  of  the  country,'  and  as  the  above  an- 
nouncement may  lead  to  some  mii* understanding  in  the  public  mind 
in  regard  to  traden'  uniomt,  we,  the  undersigned,  being  each  of  ua 
secretary  to  bis  ret>{)cctive  trade,  do  deem  it  right  to  state  that 
neither  we,  nor  the  trades  we  belong  to,  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  aforesaid  meeting. 

''  Tjiouas  Nblaov,  Raaor  Grinder. 

''  CiiAicL£s  Skutneb,  ScissoT  Grinder. 

'^  Thomas  Nkwton,  Fen  Blade  Grinder. 

'^  Mattuew  Baulxt,  File  Grinder. 

'^  WiLUAJC  BuoADHEAD,  Scrcw  Grinder. 

"  Geoec^e  Cajucjeb,  Edge  Tool  Grinder. 
'*N.B.  The  tabic  knife  and  fork  grinders  not  in  onion  at  the 
present  time.*' 

The  meeting  failed  of  its  object,  so  far  as  any  practical  end  waa 
concerned.  Comparatively  few  Sheffield  men  took  part  in  the 
prooeeduigs,  which  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  strangers  who  were 
the  real  promoters  of  the  movement,-— if  anything  so  languid  can  be 
called  so.  The  complaint  of  one  of  the  speakers  that  '*  The  trades 
of  Sheffield  wm«  disorganized  on  political  snbjects,*'  and  that  this 
**  was  the  fault  of  the  Imlers  of  the  trades,  who  gulled  them,"  in- 
volves (contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  speaker)  a  high  compliment 
to  the  discretion  and  good  sense  ef  diose  trades  and  their  leaders. 
A  reoommendation  tliat  ^  all  the  trades  should  meet  and  reeolTe  to 
discuss  politics,"  met  with  no  general  response. 

In  some  other  respects,  the  conduct  4^  the  Sheffield  artisans,  or 
rather  of  a  portion  of  them,  was  not  so  praisewortby.  Many  outrages 
took  place  ;  raUemimg  (an  the  stealing  of  workmen's  wheel  bands, 
thus  disabling  tlieir  machines,  is  called)  was  frequent ;  and  several 
instances  occurred  of  worse  crimes.  Incendiary  ires  broke  out  at 
more  than  one  ftetery,  and  a  ^ wheel"  in  Abbeydale  was  blown  up 
by   gumpowder.     In  eonsequence,  a  letter  was   publiidied,  on  the 
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19th  of  November,  signed  by  seven  artisanBy  ux^ing  tint  a 
of  the  trades  be  called  to  protest  against  these  acta.  Ite  nete: 
thus  summoned,  was  held  at  '^  The  Old  London  Prentioe,'*  oalVc- 
daj,  December  8th,  when  the  following  resolation  was  paiwe^- 
'^  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  the  Jjite  oatn^  ii  i- 
spect  to  rattening  and  destruction  of  property  are  a  ^asigrmst  k  ; 
civilized  age,  and  that  it  is  the  height  of  insanily  in  anj  tn^  ' 
suppose  that  any  good  can  come  from  the  perpetratioii  of  soeh  criar 
That  considering  the  strong  and  bitter  feeling  that  nmsi  arise  i&  » 
minds  of  the  influential  part  of  the  public  towards  these  pcwxcci:  j 
and  the  desire  it  must  produce  to  put  down  trades'  aasociaiioas  w  • 
the  interest  and  du^  of  this  meeting  9o  devise  the  best  po^^ 
means  to  check  the  further  progress  of  such  brutal  scenes,  aiui  *. 
a  select  committee  be  appointed  from  the  various  trades  to  cam ' 
above  into  operation." 

The  trades  represented  at  this  meeting  were  the  file  emitb  ~ 
grinders,  the  saw  makers  and  grinders,  the  saw  handle  makers.  _ 
saw  back  grinders,  the  edge  tool  forgers  and  grinders,  the  Briti.:. 
metal  smiths,  the  razor  smiths  and  grinders,  the  joiners'  tool  atk'' 
the  brace-bit  makers  and  grinders,  the  stone  masons,  and  the  ^  **• 
forgers.  Whether  any  scheme  was  devised  of  checking  ootn^^ 
am  not  informed.     K  any  were,  it  was  ineffectual. 

Early  in   1843,  distress  still  continuing,  and   many  open: 
being  out  of  employment,  and,  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  the  ol- 
thrown  upon  the  parish,  the  Board  of  Guardians  addressed  a  iv^c- 
mendation  to  employers,  suggesting  to  them  that  thej  shooJd  <i* 
their  work,  so  as  to  employ  the  greatest  number  of  hands;  ifri  '*' 
questing  them  to  give  information  to  the  board  of  any  case  in  vk  . 
on  any  pretext  whatever,  employment  on  these  terms  shonld  be  ref«*  - 
The  trades'  delegates,  no  doubt  regarding  this  as  an  attempt  to  vdxt  . 
upon  their  several  lists  of  prices,  met  to  protest  against  tiie  ao 
proposed;  and  the  guardians  withdrew  their  recommendatioo. 

In  April,  1843,  the  committee  of  trades*  societies^  impressed  «- 
the  necessity  of  adopting  decisive  measures  for  the  improTenri'  - 
the  condition  of  the  several  trades,  published  an  address  to  thelrtb«^ 
of  Sheffield  and  its  vicinity.     In  it  they  attribute  the  evik  bi^ 
which  they  labour  to  two  causes— 1.  The  increase  of  machiisr^ 
2.  The  manufacture  of  cheap  and  trashy  articles.    They  stite  ti» 
plans  have  been  laid  before  them  for  the  amelioration  of  their  pwit-  <• 
These  plans  resolve  themselves  into  three— 1.  The  fonnatioQ  of  •  u' 
to  embrace  all  the  trades  of  Sheffield.     2.  That  the  maatt&ctnrfr  ' 
invited  to  enter  into  ''  a  coalition  with  the  w<»*kmen  to  dieck  :• 
rotten  system  which  prevents  the  former  getting  fair  profits  asd  t' 
latter  fair  wages."    3.  The  purchasing  of  land  for  spade  cnltJTa: ' 
by  unemployed  workmen,  by  which  it  may  be  made  more  ^rodtct 
than  by  the  use  of  the  plough.     The  committee,  without  absoto*  ^ 
recommending  this  scheme,  seem  indiued  to  it*     If  the  taUA'-** 
trade,  they  suggest,  had  adopted  it,  instead*  of  spending  £21,0^)  > 
keeping  their  unemployed  labourers  in  indolence,  they  wooM  pniUi  • 
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have  found  their  advantage  in  so  doing.   A  nnmeroua  meeting  of  dele- 
gates was  held  at  the  Old  London  Apprentice,  on  the  22nd  of  Maj, 
to  consider  these  suggestions.     Some  of  the  delegates  complained  of 
the  small  interest,  only  2  J  per  cent.,  which  their  monej,  when  put  into 
the  hanky  returned  them.     It  was  lent  to  manufacturers  to  speculate 
with  and  they  lost  it,  or,  as  it  was  expressed,  they  were  robbed,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  bank  which  had  recently  failed.    The  advantages  of  in- 
vestment in  land  were  dwelt  upon.    Capital,  it  was  urged,  spent  in 
spade-cultivation  gave  a  return  of  45  per  cent. ;  whereas  the  plough 
yielded  only  28  per  cent,  profit.    It  was  stated  that  the  joiners'-tool 
and  brace-bit  makers  and  grinders  had  resolved  to  take  a  piece  of  land, 
and  throw  their  unemployed  men  upon  it.     They  had  appointed  a 
committee  of  eight  to  meet  once  a  week,  and  compare  notes  of  their 
observation  and  experience.    It  was  proposed  that  shares  be  taken 
to  bear  an  interest  of  5  per  cent.,  for  five  years  or  longer,  as  might 
he  required.     With  a  view,  however,  to  the  ^trial  of  a  joint  experi- 
ment on  a  large  scale,  the  trade  in  question  had  resolved  to  wait  till 
the  present  meeting,  that  all  the  trades  might  join.    If  they  declined 
to  do  so,  their  particular  branch  would  make  a  venture  for  itself. 
The  delegates  representing  the  file  trade  stated  that  their  society  had 
passed  a  resolution  doubting  the  practicability  of  the  scheme,  and  re- 
fusing to  take  any  part  in  it.    No  conclusion  was  come  to  upon  this 
subject,  but  a  resolution  was  passed  declaring  : — 

"  That  a  Union  of  all  the  trades  in  Sheffield  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, in  the  present  alarming  crisis  of  affiurs,  in  order  that  such 
measures  may  be  resorted  to  as  shall  tend  to  place  us  artisans  in  a 
better  condition  ;  and  that  a  committee  be  chosen,  consisting  of  at 
least  one  of  each  trade,  to  devise  plans  to  efiect  that  desirable  end." 
The  discussion  having  once  or  twice  threatened  to  assume  a  poli- 
tical complexion,  and  a  resolution  (which  was  afterwards  with- 
drawn) on  the  subject  of  the  National  Debt  having  been  proposed, 
the  delegate  of  the  saw  grinders  (Mr.  Broadhead)  declared  that 
politics  would  disorganise  the  Union,  and  that  his  trade  would  not 
have  sent  him  to  ^e  meeting  if  they  had  expected  that  politics 
would  have  been  introduced. 

The  conclusion  of  the  year  1843  and  the  following  year  were 
marked  by  so  many  and  such  frightful  outrages,  directed  against 
unpopular  manufacturers  and  non-unionist  workmen,*  that  on  No- 
vember 13,  1844,  a  meeting  of  the  master  manufacturers  was  held, 
at  which  it  was  resolved  *'  That  an  Association  be  f<nined  for  com- 
pensating  any  member  who  shall  sufier  any  outrages  in  person  or 
property,  to  be  called  *  The  Sheffield  MannfiMsturers'  and  Trades- 
men's Protection  Society.' "  At  this  meeting  the  general  conduct 
of  trades'  societies  was  freely  discussed,  and  the  grievances  of  the 
masters  brought  forward. 

A  counter  meeting  of  trades'  delegates  was  held  on  the  20th  of 
November.     They  passed  the  following  resolutions  >— 

*  As  I  ihall  afterwards  speak  of  trade  outrages  in  Sheffield,  I  reserve  details. 
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*^  1.  That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  thfti  the  arguments  adraiieed 
by  the  merchants  and  manufacturers,  at  their  meeting  at  tlie  Cutkn' 
Hall,  were  in  a  great  measure  at  variance,  as  respects  the  legitni»te 
objects  the  meeting  was  called  for,  viz.,  the  better  protection  of  lil^ 
and  property  ;  that  while  the  present  meeting  apppoTe  of  every 
effort  to  render  the  above  more  secure,  it  deprecates,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  the  illiberal  and  ungenerous  attacks  that  have  l^een  msde 
against  associations  of  workmen  ;  and  this  meeting  is  farther  of 
opinion,  that  the  best  means  of  defence  is  called  for  to  guard  more 
effectually  unions  of  workmen  against  such  ill-founded  and  f^an- 
derous  imputations  as  have  been  ascribed  to  them. 

*^  2»  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that  a  public  meeting 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  be  convened  as  early  as  possible,  and 
an  invitation  sent  to  the  party  who  met  at  the  Cutlers*  Hall  to  dis- 
cuss certain  propositions  which  will  be  submitted  to  them  through 
the  medium  of  the  public  press." 

3.  By  the  third  resolution,  a  committ'Ce  of  nine  was  named,  to 
aiTange  the  time  of  meeting,  and  to  invite  the  masters  to  attend. 

These  overtures  were  not  met  by  the  masters  in  person,  but  early 
in  1845  they  found  a  champion  in  the  member  for  the  boroagk,  the 
late  Sir  H.  G.  (then  Mr.)  Ward.  His  vote  upon  the  bill  for  re- 
ducing the  hours  of  labour  in  factories  had  dissatisfied  some  c^  his 
constituents  among  the  operative  classes  ;  and  in  the  discnssion  of 
these  differences  the  question  of  trades'  societies  had  emerged.  It 
was  determined  that  the  points  at  issue  between  thof<ie  Hoeieties  uid 
the  employers  should  be  publicly  debated  by  Mr.  Ward  and  cer- 
tain delegates  ou  Mr.  Ward's  annual  visit  to  Sheflleld.  The  debaio 
took  place  on  the  28th  of  January,  1845.  Among  the  grievances 
of  employers,  Mr.  Ward  mentioned  the  numerous  outrages  sup- 
posed to  be  perpetrated  at  the  instigation  or  with  the  connivance  of 
trades'  societies,  but  which  the  delegates  present  denied  to  have 
any  connexion  with  Unions,  and  joined  him  in  reprobating;  the 
practice  among  the  workmen  of  quitting  their  work  at  au  early 
hour,  or  leaving  it  altogether,  when  the  master  had  a  contract  in 
hand,  in  order  to  prevent  its  completion  at  the  time  stipulated  ;  and 
the  interference  of  Unions  in  several  trades  with  the  individual 
freedom  of  the  artisans,  so  that  no  man  was  allowed  to  seek  ciffpioy- 
]nent  or  make  his  own  bargain  with  any  master  who  might  be  wind- 
ing to  take  him.  The  master,  he  alleged,  must  obtain  his  men 
from  the  Committee  of  the  Union,  and  the  committee  sent  ^och 
men  as  they  pleased.  In  some  trades,  masters  were  obliged  to  take 
men  in  the  ordei*  in  which  they  stood  on  the  roll  of  unemployed. 

To  this  it  was  replied  that  no  master  was  obHged  to  fake  an  in- 
ferior workman ;  the  master  was  infonned  of  the  character  of  the 
man,  whether  he  stood  first  or  second  on  the  list ;  and  no  employer 
was  obliged  to  take  one  who  was  unsuited  for  the  kind  of  work 
which  it  was  required  that  ho  should  perform. 

The  delegates  adduced  several  instances  of  the  beneficial  effect  of 
the  limitation  of  numbers  in  a  trade,  and  of  the  short-time  fystam. 
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AmoDg  ikem  were  the  foilowing  >^Iii  IStfT,  the  coiwhiiarton  of 
I  makers  of  joiners'  tools  broke  up  ;  the  number  of  heiMb  at  th«k  tame 
in  the  trade  was  80 ;  in  1841  it  had  reached  109,  beeidea  afipren- 
[tices;  of  this  number  two-thirds  were  reeeiving  parish  relief  or 
I  weridng  en  the  roads.  By  forming  a  nuou  and  limiting  the  honni 
of  dail J  labour  to  eight,  tie j  had  sncoeeded  in  finding  emplojment 
I  £at  all  their  men,  of  whom  two-thirds  were  fully  enpkrfed. 

The  delegate  of  the  sawmakers  staled  thai  in  Mattch,  1844,  hia 
trade  was  in  a  very  bad  state.  Thej  had  then  in  Union  210  men, 
of  whom  186  were  whoUj  or  partiallj  emplojed,  and  twcnty-fanr 
>vere  supported  ^'  on  the  box  "  (i.e.  out  of  the  Ibnds  of  the  Societj). 
By  restricting  the  hours  c^  laboor  they  had  made  employment  for 
256  ooi  of  265  members,  at  the  expense  of  a  payment  of  from  15 
to  20  per  eent.  oot  of  their  wages. 

Two  years  ago,  the  £oA  makers  and  grinders  were  in  great  dis* 
tress.  By  forming  a  nnion,  and  restricting  the  hoars  of  laboor  to  six 
hours  a  day,  they  were  able  to  earn  living  wages. 

To  the  assertion  of  the  masters  that  the  onioDS  were  driring 
away  trade  from  l^ieffield  by  their  restrictions,  the  delegates  rej^ied 
that  the  tnde  of  Sheffield  waa  being  mined  tiiroogh  the  diseredit 
thrown  on  it  by  the  spurious  articles  which  the  masters  made,  with 
forged  names  and  marks,  of  which  some  specimens  were  broaght  and 
exhibited  to  the  meeting. 

On  both  sides  in  these  *  discussions  the  reasoning  peisf  koe  ergo 
propter  hoe^  seems  to  hare  been  freely  employed.  The  fidlacy  of 
attributing  to  a  single  influence  that  which  in  reality  is  theresnlt  of  a 
^reat  variety  of  influences,  and  especially  of  assigning  the  jimttua* 
iums  of  trade  to  a  jwrsumtfn/  aaif  seorre/jr  twyta^  ccwm^— -whether 
the  restriction  of  hands,  or  the  frauds  of  unprincipled  cmpAoyers,— • 
scaroely  requires  pointing  out. 

The  Sheffield  ManufiM^turers  and  Tradesmen's  Protection  Soeiety, 
to  which  reference  has  been  made,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  inac- 
tive. Complaints  were  made  by  the  men  that  in  the  proseeutions 
instituted  by  the  Society  against  alleged  offenders,  the  testimoiiy  of 
the  lowest  witnesses  was  received,  whoin  even  the  eonstaUea  said 
they  would  not  believe  on  their  oaths.  The  masters  were  charged 
with  iaangnrating  a  system  ei  terrorism.  A  meeting  of  trades'  dele- 
gates was  held  on  June  the  5th,  1845,  to  censider  the  course  they  should 
take  on  this  matter.  As  a  sample  of  the  proceedings  on  the  part  of 
the  Protection  Society,  of  whidi  the  men  comjrfained,  the  following 
ease  may  be  related.  A  member  of  a  union  having  remonstrated 
with  another  for  violating  the  rules  of  the  trade,  by  working  on  the 
Tuesday  afternoon,  the  latter  complained  lo  the  Protection  Society, 
who  cansed  the  offender  to  be  dragged  fWan  his  bed  at  two  oi'ciock  in 
the  morning  and  lodged  in  prison.  When  the  case  should  have  come 
on  before  the  magistrates,  the  com]:^ainant  did  not  appear.  The 
masters  thereupon  declared  (untruly  as  the  men  alleged)  that  he 
had  been  tampered  with  and  kept  away  by  the  Union.  This,  of 
course,  is  simply  the  account  given  by  the  men*    It  msy  be  eorreet 
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or  mistaken.     The  following  resolution  was  passed  bj  the  meetbg 
of  trades'  delegates : 

"  That  a  consolidation  of  all  the  trades  in  Sheffield  is  called  for  to 
repel  by  all  legal  and  moral  means  the  unjastifiable  attacks  made  on 
the  part  of  a  body  calling  itself  '  the  Manufacturers  and  Tradesmen*! 
Protection  Society,'  and  to  protect  those  members  of  the  trades  who 
may  be  assailed  by  that  body  in  their  efforts  to  promote  by  legal  and 
moral  means  the  welfare  of  their  respective  trades." 

A  committee  of  seven,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number,  v&« 
formed  to  carry  out  the  foregoing  resolutions  by  drawing  up  ndei} 
for  the  organization  of  the  trades. 

What,  or  whether  any,  measures  immediately  followed,  I  am  un- 
able to  state.  I  find,  however,  that  more  than  a  year  later,  in  October, 
1846,  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  trades'  delegates,  at  which  some 
of  the  speakers  made  reference  to  a  recent  meeting  of  the  emplojers 
at  the  Cutler's  Hall,  at  which  the  following  resolution  had  been 
passed  : — 

'^  That  steps  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  causes 
of  these  diabolical  outrages,  inducing  a  spirit  of  confidence  and  good 
feeling  between  masters  and  workmen,  and  establishing  the  supre- 
macy of  law." 

The  appointment  of  a  committee  consisting  of  equal  numbers  of 
masters  and  workmen,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  above  resolu- 
tion into  effect,  was  recommended. 

This  meeting  was  followed  by  one  of  the  trades'  delegates,  who 
resolved : — 

'*  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that  a  protection  sodetj 
for  the  defence  of  labour's  rights  is  imperatively  called  for,  in  the 
present  artificial  state  of  society  in  this  town,  and  that  the  varioas 
trades  be  earnestly  requested  collectively  to  form  themselves  into  one 
union,  and  that  a  contribution  of  \d.  a  head  be  paid  by  every  person 
of  each  trade." 

By  another  resolution  a  secretary  and  conunittee  were  appointed 
'^  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  oppressions  of  capitalists  and  the 
Legislature,"  and  with  power  of  calling  a  meeting  of  the  trades  when 
they  might  deem  it  necessary. 

The  proposal  for  the  appointment  of  a  joint  committee  of  four 
masters  and  four  workmen  was  acted  upon,  and  many  meetings  and 
discussions  took  place,  extending  from  November  12,  1846,  to  Janu- 
ary 13,  1847.  They  had  no  practical  result ;  one  resolution,  it  is 
true,  was  formally  carried,  since  it  received  the  votes  of  its  propoeer 
and  seconder,  while  the  other  members  of  the  committee  abstained 
from  voting,  recommending  that  an  application  be  made  to  Parlia- 
ment  for  the  amendment  of  the  Act  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  96,  in  a  sense, 
of  course,  unfriendly  to  the  combinations  of  working  men.  Two 
hundred  delegates  of  trades'  societies  met  to  protest  against  any  such 
step  being  taken,  and  T.  A.  Ward,  Esq.,  with  whom,  as  umpire,  the 
decision  on  this  point  had  been  left,  having  regard  to  the  exprea^ 
feeling  of  the  artisans,  determined  against  the  application,  which, 
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there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  was  as  little  desired  bj  the  great 
bodj  of  the  masters  as  bj  the  operatives.  The  joint  committee  was 
at  once  dissolved,  to  the  satisfaction,  it  is  said,  of  all  the  members 
of  it. 

From  the  foregoing  statement,  the  action  of  the  trades'  societies  of 
Sheffield,  collectively,  as  representative  of  the  labouring  classes  of 
the  place,  in  their  relations  to  the  employers  as  a  body,  may  be 
understood.  A  detailed  history  of  each  particular  union,  if  the 
materials  existed  for  writing  it,  would  exceed  the  limits  at  my  dis- 
posal. I  therefore  confine  myself  to  some  account  of  two  of  the 
principal  trades,  which  may  be  taken  as  types  and  samples  of  the 
rest ;  one  of  them  perhaps  the  most  united  and  powerful,  the  other 
the  weakest  and  least  united  of  the  trades  of  Sheffield, — I  refer  to 
the  file  trade,  and  to  the  spring-knife  trade.  And  first  of  the  former, 
respecting  which,  the  facts  to  be  mentioned  have  been  drawn  from 
an  examination  of  Sheffield  newspapers  for  a  succession  of  years.  If 
somewhat  unconnected — and,  in  the  absence  of  assistance  from  the 
present  representatives  of  the  trade,  I  am  unable  to  supply  the 
thread  of  continuous  narrative  which  should  connect  them — ^these  fiu;ts 
are  sufficiently  numerous  to  be  illustrative,  and  will,  perhaps,  leave 
as  true  an  impression  of  the  conduct  ancT  operations  of  the  trade  as 
a  more  systematic  account  would  do. 

In  the  year  18^,  certain  masters  in  this  trade  attempted  to  reduce 
the  wages  of  the  men  in  their  employment  a  penny  in  the  shilling ; 
other  masters,  and  those  the  most  respectable,  opposed  the  reduction 
as  unnecessary.  Much  ill-feeling  was  excited  by  the  dismissal  of 
men  without  proper  notice,  and  successful  actions  were  brought 
against  employers  who  had  taken  this  step.  Some  employers, 
g;iving  proper  notice,  refused  to  supply  the  men  during  the  unex- 
pired term  of  service  with  work  sufficient  for  their  maintenance. 
The  men  also  it  must  be  stated  in  some  cases  left  their  work  without 
the  proper  notice.  A  magistrate  before  whom  some  of  these  charges 
were  brought,  not  obscurely  implied  his  sense  of  the  merits  of  the 
quarrel,  by  "entreating  the  masters,  if  they  could  in  justice  to  them- 
selves, to  raise  the  scale,  or  meet  the  men  half  way,"  assuring  them 
that  to  do  so  "  would  be  for  their  ultimate  good,  and  for  the  public 
peace."  The  strike  lasted  four  months.  The  number  of  the  turn- 
outs was  400.  They  occasionally  paraded  the  streets  in  bodies,  making 
collections  from  the  passers-by.  In  the  end,  the  men  accepted  a 
price  intermediate  between  that  which  they  had  first  demanded,  and 
that  which  the  masters  had  ofiered. 

The  filesmiths  seem  to  have  been  impressed,  by  these  and  subse- 
quent occurrences,  with  the  necessity  of  forming  and  maintaining  a 
strong  union.  At  a  meeting  held  in  the  autumn  of  1830,  they 
agreed  upon  the  foUowing  resolutions : — (1)  "  We  are  of  opinion 
that  any  filesmith  applying  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  for  parochial 
relief  has  a  direct  tendency  to  reduce  wages,  because  he  is  sent  by 
them  to  any  master,  at  such  prices  as  he  may  think  fit  to  give. 
(2)  That  each  member  of  the  Union  pay  Is.  a  week  for  the  sup- 
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port  of  such  of  those  workmen  as  may  be  oat  of  cnployis»ii 
(3)  Tkat  any  member  withholding  payment  of  his  snhscriptiot  ^ 
three  months  shall  receive  such  punishment  as  the  trade  mmf  Mai 
proper,  unless  his  subscription  be  then  paid."     William  Mill>  n. 
unfortanate  enough  to  incur  the  undefined  penalties  of  Role  3.  H 
wa£  seized  by  a  number  of  men,  carried  to  an  inn,  wha«  an  «]•* ! 
was  wrapped  around  his  head  and  face,  and   then  ^'  l^d  qp>it  \ 
board  and  '  saw-webbed/  in  the  presence  of  aboat  a  huDdred  «  ^ 
men.     ...     It  was  contended  on  the  part  of  the  defeadaot^  ^ . 
the  complainant  had  agreed  to  the  above  resolationa,  and  that  r- 
had  not  only  agreed  to,  but  proposed  the  third  resolution.*  T 
defendants,  to  the  number  of  eight,  were  fined  ten  shillings  etrL& 
dismissed  with  a  caution.     Neither  the  fine  nor  tiie  caution  feet.'  * 
have  produced  much  effect.     A  few  months  later,  towvds  tit^  r 
of  December,  two  hundred  filesmiths  visited  a  shop  where  '" 
men  were  suspected  of  working  under  the  statement,  seiied  *y- 
them,  carried  him  to  their  usual  house  of  assembly,  assault'mr  ' ' 
by  the  way,  and  placed  him  at  one  end  of  a  large  rooni,  witli  'i- 
candles  burning  near  him,  while  all  the  others  remained  at  the  •  - 
aite  end  of  the  room  without  lights.     While  in  this  situation  b  ' 
made  to  confess,  through  Tear,  that  he  had  done  wrong  in  wrr< 
for  his  employers,  and   to  declare  that  he  woul^  never  wor> 
them  BgtL\n.—(JSheffield  Iris,  Dec.  28, 1830.)    Hie  defendant  - 
committed  for  trial  at  Doncaster  Assizes. 

Passing  over  an  intermediate  period,  we  come  to  the  jw  ' 
which  is  remarkable  for  a  protracted  and  memorable  dispute  U*^ 
die  masters  aiid  journeymen  of  this  trade.     In  November,  1^-^' 
journeymen  prepared  a  statement  of  wages  higher  than  hsni 
before  been  given,  going  beyond  that  of  1814,  and  sent  a  copj  • 
to  each  master,  with  a  notification  that  the  new  seale  wa^  u<  ^ 
into  operation  on  the  1st  of  February,  1836.     The  mAsten  pfv 
a  counter-statement  to  be  submitted  to  the  journeymen,  wh  • 
described  as  rather  a  regulation  than  an  advance  of  priop^.  - 
only  those  articles  were  raised  in  price  which  were  con^iderei 
lower  in  proportion  than  the  rest.     They  further  demanded  tL 
the  restrictions  hitherto  enforced  by  the  Union  should  W  - 
doned,   and  announced  their  intention  of  taking  each  &<  ' 
apprentices  as  he  might  think  proper,  though,  other  things  '* 
equal,  the  preference  should  be  given  to  sons  of  journeymen. 
masters  further  engaged,  one  with  the  other,  that  ^  if  ttie  w«rV 
of  any  of  their  number  refused  to  work  at  the  scale  propoM^ 
would  all  close  their  manufactories,  and  would  render  pre: 
assistance  to  any  of  their  neighbours  who  might  be  struck  &r 
and  who  might  be  unable  otherwise  to  hold  out  till  their  wivi 
should  agree  to  their  terms." 

The  struggle  began  early  in  February,  though  a  few  maFtrr* 
kept  their  manufactories  open.      The  contest  was   embittr> 
actions  brought  by  workmen  against  the  masters  lor  di<rh.*. 
them,  and  by  masters  against  workmen  for  leaving  their  enipl«^' 
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withoat  the  usual  notice.  With  a  view  to  the  aecomnodatioii  of  dif-^ 
fereuces,  a  conference  was  held  on  Februaiy  IGth,  between  three 
master  file  manu£icturers  and  three  joamejmen  in  the  same  trade, 
in  the  presence  of  two  magistrates,  who  advised  both  parties  as 
follows : — 

*^It  is  recommended,  after  hearing  both  sides,  thai  the  joomeymen 
do  give  up  and  abandon  all  the  rules  and  regulations  thej  have 
hitherto  acted  upon  among  themselves,  for  regulating  and  restricting 
the  number  of  apprentices  to  be  employed  in  the  trade,  as  being 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  laws,  and  evidently  destractive  of  the 
freedom  and  prosperity  of  the  trade. 

<'  And  it  is  recommended  by  the  magistrates  to  the  masters  with 
equal  eamestoess,  that  (on  the  recommendation  to  the  jonmeymen 
being  complied  with)  each  party  should  appoint  a  deputation  forth- 
with, to  adjust  and  settle  the  scale  of  wages." 

This  advice,  as  may  be  supposed,  entirely  met  the  views  of  the 
master  file  manu&cturers ;  and  at  a  meeting  shortly  afterwards  held, 
they  hastened  to  proclaim  their  acceptance  of  it  by  unanimously 
passing  a  resolution  adopting  it,  and  appointing  a  committee  of 
twelve  to  regulate  the  scale  of  wages. 

The  following  address  also  was  signed  by  about  120  masters  : — 

'^  We,  the  undersigned  merchants,  mangfacturers,  and  other  in- 
habitants of  Sheffield,  being  deeply  interested  in  the  trade  and 
prosperity  of  this  town,  view  widi  alarm  the  systematic  onions 
entered  into  by  the  workmen  in  most  of  the  principal  branches  of 
the  cutlery  and  other  trades,  and  in  particular  the  pending  conflict 
between  die  masters  and  men  in  tli^  file  trades.  The  restrictive 
regulations  aclopted  by  the  Union,  in  referenee  to  the  nmnber  of 
workmen  and  apprentices  to  be  employed,  also  the  exorbitant  prices 
demanded,  must,  if  complied  with,  eventually  drive  the  trade  from 
the  town,  and  bring  the  families  of  the  infatuated  workmen  to 
poverty  and  want,  if  not  firmly  and  successfully  resisted. 

*'*  We,  therefore,  hereby  record  our  unqualified  approbation  of  the 
firm  and  decided  stand  which  the  nugority  of  the  file  mannfacturers 
are  now  making,  and  urge  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  most  perse- 
vering and  untiring  opposition,  till  the  men  have  acceded  to  the  jnat 
and  reasonable  recommendation  of  the  magistrates." 

Several  circumstances  occurred  to  embitter  the  qvarrel.  The 
men's  strike,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  met  by  a  masters'  look-out. 
But  there  were  many  men  who  were  not  in  a  position  to  strike,  and 
whom  their  employers  were  not  fiiirly  in  a  position  to  lock-out. 
These  were  men  who  were  at  work  on  written  engagements  for  a 
specified  period.  Some  of  those  men  were  discharged  without  notice, 
and  appealed  to  the  magistrates,  who  decided  in  their  fiiivour.  There 
were  instances,  it  should  be  added,  of  similar  breaches  of  agreement 
on  the  part  of  the  men.  For  those  not  under  contract,  it  was  con- 
tended that  the  demand  in  November,  1835,  of  an  advance  to  be 
granted  in  the  February  following,  formed  a  sufficient  notice. 

On  the  16th  of  February,  a  deputation  of  ton  wonkmen  met  ten 
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master  manufactarers  at  the  Catlers'  Hall,  to  discuss  withtiiem  tb>7 
points  of  difference,  and  the  means  of  arriving  at  an  amicable  ir- 
rangement.  One  of  the  working  men  stated  that  thej  were  will:::: 
to  relax,  but  coold  not  entirely  abandon,  their  restrictioiis.  TV> 
were  six  hundred  workmen  in  the  file  trade  ;  thej  were  prepnv^ 
to  take  three  hundred  apprentices.  At  the  request  of  the  emploj'?'. 
the  deputation  withdrew  ;  and  in  their  absence,  the  masters  pieari 
the  following  resolutions  : — 

"  That  providing  the  workmen  annihilate  all  the  rules  and  ivr- 
lations  which  restrict  the  freedom  of  the  file  trade,  and  thit  ti-- 
immediately  re-commence  work  on  the  same  terms  as  when  the  sn^ 
took  place,  the  masters  will  re-consider  the  list  of  prices  witliini 
month ;  that  it  shall  receive  the  signatures  of  all  the  masters  in  *i 
file  trade,  who  shall  pledge  themselves  to  observe  the  same,  u-i  - 
considered  binding  on  all  parties;  that  any  infringement  of  the  > 
shall  be  reported  to  them  and  remonstrated  with ;  and  that  tt 
forgers  and  two  cutlers  shall  meet  a  deputation  of  the  masters  r 
the  purpose  of  arranging  the  same.*' 

This  resolution  having  been  presented  to  the  deputation  of  wf  • 
men,  was  by  them  submitted,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  v>  i 
body  of  their  trade,  by  whom  it  was  resolved : — 

"  1.  That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  our  rules  and  regular, 
as  regards  apprentices,  are  too  limited,  and  consequently,  will  %t 
of  such  alteration  as  the  great  demand  for  goods  now  requires. 

"  2.  That  while  this  meeting  is  anxious  to  relieve  the  trade  fr: 
the  above  limitations,  it  is  at  the  same  time  aware  that  to  throv 
trade  entirely  open  would  be  productive  of  the  most  disastroor 
sequences  to  the  journeymen  at  large,  inasmuch  as  it  would  br  ' 
means  of  overstocking  the  trade  with  hands,  and  thereby  rede:.. 
the  general  statement  of  prices. 

"  3.  That  this  meeting  is  determined  to  adhere  to  the  stater  ^ 
presented  by  the  journeymen,  unless  some  reasonable  objectioo  - 
be  shown  to  the  Society." 

The  masters  rejoined  in  the  following  resolution : — 

"  That  it  is  the  determination  of  this  meeting,  that  until  the  v  -' 
men  accede  to  the  proposition  of  throwing  open  the  file  traJt. 
further  conference  can  be  held  with  them.*' 

They  added  that  the  Masters'  Committee  continued  to  sit  <  ^ ' 
day,  and  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  the  workmen,  when  tht^  ' 
accepted  their  resolution, — ^to  which,  however,  they  who  pa^^^ 
did  not  long  adhere. 

On  the  19th  of  February,  it  was  proposed  by  the  men  at  the  T  ■ 
Hall,  in  the  presence  of  the  magistrates,  that  they  should  retor 
work  provisionally  on  the  old  prices,  and  that  the  masters  >1« 
meet  them  in  friendly  discussion  of  their  demands, — the  reH>h'  ' 
of  the  masters  refusing  to  do  so  until  all  trade  restrictions  had  ^' 
abolished,  being  first  rescinded.     It  was  determined,  accOTdinglj.  (■ 
a  conference  should  be  held  at  the  Cutlers'  Hall,  between  %\x  « 
men  and  six  employers. 
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The  joumeymeii  now  found  it  necessaiy  to  solicit  pecuniary  aid ; 
the  town  was  canvassed  bj  them,  and  upwards  of  £3000  was  raised. 

On  Friday,  February  26th,  resolutions  were  passed  by  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  condemning  die  strike.  Two  or 
three  days  after,  the  organized  trades  (to  the  number  of  twenty)  met, 
and  unanimously  resolved : — 

"  That  this  meeting  highly  approves  of  the  conduct  of  the  journey- 
men filesmiths,  and  hereby  determines  to  support  them,  individually 
and  collectively,  all  that  lies  in  their  power." 

An  attempt  was  now  made  by  the  nuisters  to  procure  hands  from 
elsewhere.  By  an  advertisement  which  was  inserted  in  Arises  Bir* 
mingham  GazetUy  young  men  who  understood  the  file  trade  were 
invited  to  come  to  Sheffield.  The  expectations,  if  any  were  san- 
guinely  entertained,  as  to  the  results  of  this  advertisement  were 
disappointed.  For  on  the  18th  of  March  a  meeting  of  manufacturers 
and  merchants,  specially  convened  by  a  committee  of  the  Chamber 
of  ConmAerce,  was  held  at  the  Cutlers'  Hall,  when  the  following 
resolutions,  among  others,  were  passed : — 

"  (3.)  That  as  workmen  co-operate,  and  as  the  journeymen  file- 
smiths  have  been  assisted  by  other  unions,  it  is  necessary  for  manu- 
facturers, and  especially  for  those  engaged  in  the  file  trade,  to  unite, 
and  that  this  meeting  strongly  urges  the  necessity  of  those  manu- 
facturers whose  men  are  embodied  in  unions  to  meet  and  confer 
together  without  loss  of  time,  on  the  propriety  of  giving  their  men 
a  monthly  notice." 

''  (2.)  That  as  a  number  of  manufacturers  in  the  file  trade  are 
carrying  on  their  business  to  the  great  injury  of  the  file-makers 
generally  and  of  the  town,  it  is  strongly  reconunended  by  this  meet- 
ing that  all  merchants  should  desist  from  purchasing  files  from  such 
manufacturers,  and  that  they  be  respectfully  requested  not  to  con- 
tribute to  the  prolongation  of  a  conflict  which  has  suspended  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  branches  of  our  manufactures,  but  that  they 
abstain  from  giving  out  any  more  orders  for  files  till  the  present 
contest  is  terminated." 

^  (5.)  That  this  meeting  learns,  with  inexpressible  surprise,  that 
some  manufacturers  of  files  have  extensively  engaged,  and  are  now 
actually  employing,  the  workmen  of  other  manufacturers  whose 
operations  are  suspended  by  the  present  strike,  and  are  thereby 
enriching  themselves  by  means  of  a  strike  which  not  only  threatens 
the  destruction  or  removal  of  the  file  trade,  but  is  fraught  with  ii\jury 
to  the  town." 

By  the  6th  resolution,  thanks  are  voted  to  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, for  the  interest  it  has  shown  in  behalf  of  the  master  file 
makers;  and  merchants  and  manufacturers  are  invited  to  become 
members  of  the  chamber,  as  a  body  which  aims  to  "  protect  and 
extend  manufacturing  interests." 

Resolution  7  returns  acknowledgments  for  subscriptions  to  the 
amount  of  £3000,  and  declares  that,  as  the  town  has  been  imperfectly 
canvassedy  a  collection  will  be  made  at  the  close  of  the  meeting. 
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By  the  8th  resolution,  the  inhabitants  of  Sheffield  are  requested 
to  withhold  pecuniary  aid  and  countenance  from  the  journeymen 
filesmiths. 

The  9th  resolution  expresses  regret  that  master  filemakers  who 
have  pled«2^ed  themselves  not  to  employ  workmen  from  other  esta- 
blishments, should  continue  to  do  so. — Sheffield  Independent^ 
March  19,  1836. 

The  Independent  of  the  week  following  announces  that  negotia- 
tions have  been  resumed  between  the  artisans  and  their  employers, 
on  the  basis  of  a  modification  (not  a  total  repeal)  of  the  existing 
restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  the  trade. 

These  negotiations  not  proving  immediately  successful,  a  meeting 
was  held  of  delegates  from  the  different  trades,  who  pledged  them- 
selves to  continue  to  the  workmen  the  most  strenuous  support. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  the  Sheffield  Independent  announces  that 
the  strike  is  at  an  end.  The  workmen  obtained  a  substantial  advance, 
though  not  to  the  extent  they  had  demanded.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  coucoded  certain  relaxations  of  the  restrictions  unnecessarily 
impeding  the  freedom  of  their  trade,  as  very  early  in  the  strike  thej 
had  undertaken  to  do,  though  declining  to  throw  it  entirely  open,  or 
abandon  the  Union.  In  a  final  addres«i,  the  workmen  gratefiiHy 
acknowledge  the  assistance  rendered  them  by  the  members  of  the 
various  trades,  not  only  in  Sheffield  but  also  in  Birmingham, 
Wolverhampton,  Manchester,  Warrington,  and  Leeds.  They  thank 
the  masters  for  the  courtesy  with  which  they  have  been  met  by 
them  in  conference,  and  express  a  hope  that  amicable  feelings  will 
be  restored  and  ]>ermanent  between  employers  and  employed. 

The  list  established  as  the  result  of  this  strike  remained  in  force 
for  many  years. 

In  1842,  the  secretary  of  the  file  trade  stated  that  during  the 
period  of  distress,  which  was  at  its  height  in  that  year,  the  mana- 
facturers  had  continued  to  pay  the  prices  of  1836  for  all  work  done. 
In  1845,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  with  Mr.  Ward,  the  same 
person  stated  that  no  dispute  on  the  subject  of  wages  had  occurred 
since  the  strike  of  1836,  though  there  might  have  been  some  "under- 
hand nibbling"  at  prices.  In  1846  there  was  an  advance  of  wages; 
but  in  1848  the  trade  again  was  in  a  very  distressed  condition,  and 
some  of  its  members  made  application  for  parochial  assistance.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  trade  shortly  afterwards  (April  19),  it  waa  unani- 
mously resolved  that  the  men  should  be  withdrawn  fi-om  the  parish, 
and  that  the  funds  raised  for  the  payment  of  funerals  should  be 
directed  to  their  support.  The  reason  for  this  step  was,  that 
although  the  great  body  of  respectable  manufacturers  were  in  favour 
of  the  existing  statement,  yet  some  of  the  masters  were  meditating 
an  attack  upon  it.  It  was  asserted  that  during  the  preceding  six 
months,  £400  had  been  expended  by  the  file  trade  in  support  of 
such  of  its  members  as  were  out  of  work. 

In  18.53,  the  workmen  in  the  tile  trade  succeeded  in  obtaining, 
after  a  short  controversy,  another  advance  of  wages.     The  masters, 
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after  holdiBg  two  meetings,  at  which  they  uiiimimously  reBolved 
«<  that  the  advance,  in  the  present  state  of  the  trade,  is  at  variaiice 
with  its  trne  interests,  and  shall  be  resisted,"  held  a  tliird,  at  which 
they  determined  to  concede  it.  The  high  hand  with  which  the  jour- 
neymen carried  matters  is  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  a 
paragraph  in  which  a  local  journal  states  the  fact  of  the  concession  : 
^'  The  men  held  a  meeting  and  issued  a  circulw,  on  Monday,  in 
which  they  announced  that  some  of  the  men  to  whom  the  advance  had 
been  given  had  received  a  month's  notice, .  and  if  at  the  end  of  the 
month  they  were  thrown  out,  they  would  not  return  to  work  till  their 
expenses  had  been  paid  by  the  employers.  It  was  also  agreed,  that  if 
the  men  out  on  the  25th  were  not  re-engaged  before  the  28th  of  July, 
they  would  not  resume  work  till  the  masters  had  paid  their  expenses. 
It  is  stated  that,  in  some  cases,  the  men  have  been  fined  for  work- 
ing contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  trade,  and  seized  their  goods  or  tools 
to  compel  payment."    {Independent^  Aug.  6, 1853.) 

The  flourishing  condition  of  the  trade  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  at 
this  time  the  Union  resolved  on  returning  to  every  member  of  the 
trade  the  sum  of  20s.  per  man,  and  6s.  per  boy.  This  statement  is 
made  in  the  same  number  of  the  same  journal  as  that  from  which 
the  extract  just  quoted  has  been  taken.  A  similar  repayment  had 
been  made  in  1852. 

In  November,  1853,  the  men  determined  on  another  advance,  ac- 
knowledging at  the  same  time  a  deficiency  of  artisans  in  the  trade, 
and  the  necessity  of  supplying  that  deficiency.  A  conviction  of , the 
necessity  seems  to  have  been  forced  upon  them  by  the  *' illegal'* 
attempts  made  to  meet  it.  In  a  letter  published  in  the  Indepen^ 
denty  after  acknowledging  that  *'  the  harvest  in  the  file  trade  has  of 
late  been  so  numerous  as  to  require  a  greater  number  of  hands  to 
reap  it,"  the  writer  goes  on  to  add :  '^  there  is  no  doubt  but  if  the 
trade  had  been  honestly  and  uprightly  applied  to^  that  it  would  have 
allowed  an  inlet  sufficient  to  have  met  all  cases.  But  there  are  in 
the  file  trade,  as  there  are  in  all  trades,  men  who  for  a  trifling  gain 
have  no  scruples  at  overstepping  reason  and  rule,  and  these  men 
have  without  any  solicitation  or  sanction  taken  to  themselvea  and 
instructed  what  are  considered  illegal  boys,  that  is,  boys  who  are  not 
the  sons  of  freemen  filesmlths."  These  offenders  are  charged  with 
ill-treating  the  boys,  with  a  view  of  getting  their  indentures  broken, 
and  new  apprentices  bound.  On  Tuesday,  January  2nd,  the  file 
trade  resolved  to  give  a  month's  notice  to  their  employers,  of  a  new 
statement  of  pricesi,  amounting  on  the  average  to  an  advance  of  ten 
per  cent,  on  the  (then)  existing  rate  of  wages, — an  advance  which, 
'^  taken  in  connexion  with  the  increased  price  of  fuel  and  materiala,'' 
would  involve,  the  masters  alleged,  a  diminution,  by  '^at  least  ten 
per  cent.,  of  the  discount  allowed  to  their  customers." 

On  the  16th  of  the  same  month,  the  trade  resolved  to  postpone 
the  advance  demanded  untO  the  3rd  of  April,  and  passed  resolutions, 
^  That  the  men  from  Birmingham  and  other  towns  shall  be  admitted 
into  the  trade  of  Sheffield,  subject  to  paying  any  aian  that  the  £z^ 
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Ctttive  and  General  Committee  shall  think  proper  aoeor^Bg  tn  r:- 
cumstances  .  .  .  and  that  the  trade  is  folly  prepaiied  to  coo".- 
the  question  of  admitting  a  limited  number  of  hoys  into  tiie  md-/ 

After  repeated  meetings  of  workmen  and  employers,  lind  t: 
canvassing  of  counter-propositions,  the  following  terms,  agr^* 
by  the  journeymen  on  the  2nd  of  February,  were  presented  ta»t 
accepted  by,  the  manufacturers. 

"  That  every  journeyman,  of  thirty  years  of  age,  not  having  t  *»  ■ 
girl,  or  wife,  working,  shall  be  enabled  to  take  an  ap|H%ntioe.  T- 
was  passed  with  a  view  to  its  being  a  permanent  rule,  if  the  r».' 
should  continue  good ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  it  should  coae  iri 
operation  in  the  gradual  way  the  manufacturers  saggested — 100  vir- 
to  be  taken  in  April,*  by  the  men  qualified  in  accordanee  witk  't 
previous  resolution,  the  individuals  who  should  have  then  >r^ 
selected  by  ballot.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  a  custoniy  if  trade  i'^ 
continue  good,  for  every  journeyman,  thirty  jean  <dd,  not  h»ri 
a  member  of  his  family  working,  to  take  an  apprentice. 

''  2.  In  case  of  there  being  a  scarcity  of  forgers,  they  are  u ' 
taken  from  the  strikers. 

"  3.  The  journeymen  agree  to  instruct  one  apprentice  for  iv. 
partner  in  the  firm.     It  is  explained  that  this  resdation  doe^ 
set  aside  the  original  right  of  each  master  to  take  two  appreBf»r^ 
though  that  is  partially  nullified  by  the  men  refusing  to  insn 
[more  than  one  of]  them.     A  deputation  from  the  men  oe!  ^ 
manufacturers  at  the  Cutler's  Hall  (on  Friday,  Feb.  3rd),  vfcc 
resolution  was  adopted  accepting  as  satisfactory  the  terms  stetK 
the  resolutions  of  the  journeymen,  and  agreeing  to  pay  the  v^ 
scale  of  prices  in  April  next." — Sheffield  Independent,  Fefantf^ 
4th,  1854. 

I  am  not  aware  whether  any  strikes  have  occurred  in  the  file  m 
since  the  date  of  that  just  described. 

Previous  to  the  passing  of  these  rules,  file  forgers  and  cutten  v^*^ 
allowed  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  to  take  an  apprentice,  who  iDii5t  ^ 
the  son  of  a  freeman  filesmith.  A  second  boy  might  be  taken  v^ 
the  journeyman  was  thirty.  Masters  were  allowed  two  apprentk^ 
whom,  however,  the  journeymen  refused  to  teach.  Hat  owing  tot^ 
limitation  of  the  privilege  of  apprenticeship  to  the  sons  of  frmDr" 
many  journeymen  could  not  obtain  apprentices.  Boys  above  sixtr^ 
years  of  age  might  not  be  employed  at  certain  descriptions  of  w^*^ 
which  were  deemed  too  easy  for  them,  and  likely,  if  protracted.  ^ 
interfere  with  their  improvement.  This  it  was  said  greatly  iDterfer< 
with  the  conduct  of  business,  and  led  to  the  delay  of  orders*  ti' 
manufacturers  not  being  able  to  obtain  additional  apprentices,  f 

The  employment  of  women  in  certain  branches  of  the  file  tr»^ 

*  The  masters  proposed  that  800  new  apprentices  should  be  tsksa.  1<0'  ^ 
April,  100  six  months  later,  and  100  in  twelve  months. 

t  See  a  paper  read  before  the  Sheffield  Mechanics'  Institute,  by  Mr.  Be? 
Turner,  on  the  manufactore  of  files,  SkeffUld  Indq)endetit,  Oct.  80, 1852,  al»  M* 
pendent^  Nov.  17, 1852. 
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baa  alwajs  been  strenuously  resisted.  In  1844  an  attempt  was  made 
to  prohibit  it  altogether.  The  attempt  was  unsuccessful.  It  was, 
however,  renewed  in  1847.  In  that  year,  out  of  200  women  and 
girls  employed,  173  were  the  wives  and  daughters  of  workmen.  At 
^FBt,  it  was  determined  that  all  female  hands  should  be  summarily 
excluded  ;  but  this  resolution  was  afterwards  modified  by  the  con- 
cession to  widows  and  orphans  of  leave  to  work.  A  fine  of  £3  was 
imposed  on  all  who  should  allow  their  wives  and  daughters  to  cut 
Sles  afler  a  certain  date  ;  and  another  fine  of  £3  was  imposed  on  all 
persons  who  should  whet  or  grind  chisels  for  female  file  cutters, 
i>eing  the  wives  or  daughters  of  workmen,  the  informer  in  each  case 
to  have  half  the  penalty.  The  masters,  and  some  even  of  the  work- 
nen,  resisted  these  resolutions  ;  and  a  compromise  was  ultimately 
effected,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  women  should  be  excluded 
from  what  was  (by  usage)  "  men's  work."  This  limitation  of  women's 
work  does  not  seem  to  have  been  efiectual ;  for,  in  1861,  a  commit- 
tee of  twenty-one  members  of  the  trade  was  appointed  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  women  working,  "  married  and  unmarried,  legal  and 
illegal";  and  afterwards  another  committee  of  four  to  devise  means 
of  confining  the  women  to  particular  kinds  of  work. 

I  eztmct  from  the  Independent  of  May  19,  1849,  the  following 
statement  of  the  policy  and  operations  of  the  FUesmiths'  Union.  It 
must  be  taken,  of  course,  with  the  qualifications  which  the  fact  of 
its  proceeding  from  the  officers  of  the  Union  will  suggest  to  every 
reader. 

"  We  are  indebted,  for  the  facts  we  have  to  state  about  the  file 
trade,  to  some  of  the  officers  of  the  FUesmiths'  Union.  This  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  best  conducted  of  the  unions.  The  policy  of  its 
noiost  influential  members  has  been  to  maintain  amicable  relations 
between  the  men  and  their  employers,  and  they  have  succeeded  to  a 
remarkable  extent.  The  Union  contains  2000  workmen,  in  and 
about  Sheffield.  They  are  divided  into  seventeen  districts,  eleven 
in  the  town  and  six  in  the  villages.  There  is  also  in  connexion  with 
the  Union  a  district  at  Manchester,  containing  100  men;  and  one  at 
Newbum,  near  Newcastle,  containing  some  twenty-five  members. 
In  the  spring  of  1847,  the  Union  possessed  a  fund  of  nearly  £5000, 
and  at  that  time  all  their  hands  were  employed.  During  the  summer, 
trade  began  to  slacken,  and  six,  twelve,  and  twenty  men  have  weekly 
needed  aid  from  the  fbnd.  As  autumn  came  on,  things  grew  worse, 
and  the  stock  became  reduced.  At  first,  the  rate  of  contribution  by 
members  to  the  fund  was  sixpence  a  week  for  each  man,  and  two- 
pence for  boys.  This  rate  being  found  insufficient,  was  doubled  for 
those  moderately  employed,  and  quadrupled  for  those  in  full  employ- 
ment. But  that  being  still  inadequate  to  the  emergency,  a  genenil 
meeting  of  the  trade  resolved  to  contribute  1|</.  in  the  shilling  out 
of  each  man's  earnings.  This  Union  has  paid  to  tmemployed  mem- 
bers, in  twen^  months,  from  16th  September,  1847,  to  May,  1849, 
no  less  than  £16,980.  They  have  had  as  many  as  530,  about  a 
fourth  of  the  whole  number,  unemployed  and  chargeable  to  the  funds  at 
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one  time.     The  number  is  now  reduced  to  abont  330.    The  2t>i> 
amount  tbej  have  paid  to  tbe  unemployed  in  one  yntk  wv  i^i  > 
6th  January,  1849  ;  since  that  time  the  amount  baa  decrewe.  • 
that  last  Saturday  they  paid  only  £152  Os.  Sd,,  and  it  b  ^ip- 
that  the  payments  of  this  week  will  be  £10  or  £11  less.    TV.  \ 
of  contributions  by  members  to  the  fund  has  now  been  redarc^ : 
IJ^d,  to  Id.  in  the  shilling.     In  addition  to  these  contribuii'Q*.  - 
per  head  is  paid  for  each  funeral  of  a  member  or  his  wife.    N^  : 
pletely  does  the  trade  provide  for  the  members,  that  there  l<> 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  men  belonging  to  the  trade  who  are  chii?> . 
to  the  Unions  of  Sheffield  and  Ecclesal,  and  tibese  are  pens*  ^' 
have  not  complied  with  the  rules  of  the  Union.  .  .  .  Privstti*^' 
during  the  period  of  depression,  have  lent  to  the  tarade  wm ': 
£500,  with  no  further  security  than  the  simple  acknowledgir-^' 
the  secretary  that  they  had  received  the  money  fo*  the  nee  <• 
trade.     .     .     .     We  are  informed  that  the  affiurs  of  this  nv  •' 
managed  in  a  very  economical  manner.     Each  district  has  it*  ' 
mittee  meeting  every  Monday  to  receive  the  eoiitnbiitkHL«  • 
members,  and  to  pay  over  the  money  to  the  general  comnitit^. 
sisting  of  three  members  and  two  secretaries  (one  menber  **- 
changed  every  month  in  rotation,  so  that  no  member  remains  b  i 
longer  than  three  months).      The  general  conunitilee  meefr'^ 
Monday  to  receive  the  money  from  the  districts,  and  each  Stf " 
to  disburse  it  to  the  members  unemployed.    Tbe  business  <^  '•^' 
termediate  days,  unless  under  peculiar  circumstances,  is  tiu« 
by  the  secretaries.    By  this  arrangement  the  cbarges  for  ic  - 
ment  are  kept  at  the  minimum.    Every  montii,  a  balance^-* 
income  and  expenditure  is  made  out  and  eommumcaled  to  iky 
bers  of  the  trade.    A  general  quarterly  meeting  is  held,  it  ^* 
auditors   are  appointed  to  exunine  Ibe  monthly   ftnaacMi  •"- 
ments  of  the  preceding  three  months,  and  report  npoa  i^- 
the  next  meeting.     The  district  committees  sit  at  varioo? .  < 
houses,  but  the  business  of  the  central  comEnittee  is  transart^i  < 
private  office  which  they  occupy  in  Coal  Pit  Lane;  in  prrmt^ 
nected  with  this  office,  the  unemployed  members  of  the  t»r: 
tricts  meet  in  portions  twice  a  day,  so  airanged  that  eac^  - 
answers  to  the  roll-call  once  in  two  days»    This  arrangemeiii  ^ 
great  fkcilities  when  trade  is  improving,  and  when  daily  tff^-' 
are  made  at  the  office  of  the  committee  for  hands^  to  meet  ti<*- 
plications  promptly.     It  has  been  a  most  just  complaint  afaiD*'  - 
unions  that  they  interfered  with  the  right  of  masten  to  '- 
what  men  they  would  employ,  and  required  them  to  take  ^** 
might  happen  to  have  been  longest  chai^geable  to  tbe  fund.    ^'  - 
assured  that  nothing  of  the  sort  is  done  in  this  trade.    If  «  d' 
wants  a  particular  man  who  is  out  of  employ,  that  naa  t»  •' 
and  sent  to  the  master,  whether  he  be  wanted  for  regular  »«* 
ment  or  for  a  casual  job;  and  so  good  is  the  nndentandia^  ^^ 
the  masters  and  the  officers  of  the  Union,  thai  it  ]$  nrj  '^ 
mon,  if  the  master  have  no  particular  choice  as  to  an  indifi*:*^ 
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lescribe  the  qualities  of  the  man  he  wants  and  leaye  the  Union  to 
'ecommend  the  person.  The  file  trade  have  had  the  good  fortune 
o  pass  through  the  trying  times  they  have  had  to  endure  without 
^ufferine  disruption  of  the  existing  agreement  between  themselves 
in<i  their  employers  as  to  the  rate  of  wages.  In  October  last,  a 
'evision  of  the  prices  for  some  of  the  extra  paid  articles  was  prepared 
>7  the  masters  and  agreed  to  by  the  men,  after  some  resistance  on 
he  part  of  the  forgers,  whom  it  principally  affected,  and  who  with- 
Irew  for  a  few  weeks  from  the  Union.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  this 
Jnion  that,  without  violence  to  property  or  person^  but  by  a  mode- 
ate  and  conciliatory  policy,  a  kindly  feeling  has  been  preserved 
•etween  the  employers  and  the  employed  amid  circumstances  of  great 
iiiiculty  and  suffering.  .  .  .  We  may  add  that  the  Union  does  not 
onfine  itself  to  the  relief  of  the  unemployed.  Men  unable  to 
^ork  on  account  of  f^  have  Is.  Sd.  a  week  if  single,  and  2s.  if 
carried.  Funeral  money  to  the  amount  of  £5  is  paid  on  the  death  of  a 
lember  or  his  wife,  and  of  £1  on  the  death  of  a  youth  who  had  begun 
:>  work  ;  with  the  gratuitous  use  of  various  articles  necessary  for 
tiiierals.  The  funerals  of  children  of  men  out  of  employ  are  generally 
irovided  for  by  a  voluntary  contribution  among  the  men  according 
o  their  circumstances.  This  is  the  case  of  the  Union,  not  over- 
harged,  though  no  doubt  things  might  be  set  down  on  the  contra  side." 

Part  of  the  per  contra  side  of  the  file-makers'  account  is  implied 
a  some  of  the  statements  that  have  preceded.  The  following  facts 
xhibit  heavier  items  to  the  discredit  of  the  Union. 

In  May,  1830,  Mr.  Ibbotson,  of  the  Globe  Works,  discharged  firom 
iiH  employment  some  members  of  the  file  trade,  whom  he  believed  to 
•e  of  loose  character.  In  July  the  remaining  forgers  turned  oat,  by 
rder,  as  they  said,  of  the  committee  of  their  Union,  and  with  a  view 
•f  compelling  the  re-employment  of  the  men  dismissed.  Not  suc- 
eeding,  they  turned  in  i^in.  Soon  after,  a  bottle,  containing  gun- 
powder, whicli,  however,  did  not  explode,  was  thrown  through  the 
rindow  of  the  manager  of  the  file  department.  Many  of  the  work- 
len  were  attacked  in  the  same  way ;  but  they  adopted  the  precaution 
f  placing  blankets  before  their  windows,  and  the  bottles  rebounded 
ato  the  streets,  and  there  exploded.  On  the  30th  of  September,  an 
ron  pipe,  charged  with  powder  vras  put  through  a  window  at  the 
Jlobe  Works,  and  fired  by  a  fuse.  The  attempt  failed ;  but  a  reward 
.f  £1000  was  offered  for  the  detection  of  the  intending  perpetrator 
f  the  outrage.  On  the  following  day,  a  notice,  in  these  words,  was 
posted  on  tlM  gates  of  the  Globe  Works  : — 

*^  If  I  have  to  visit  you  again,  I  shall  make  sure,  when  life  may  be 
acrificed ;  but  if  such  should  be  the  case,  then  tiieir  blood  will  be 
pen  his  own  head.'*  • 

The  secretary  of  the  file  trade  stated,  that  Mr.  Ibbotson  had 
fiade  frequent  attempts  to  reduce  prices  below  the  list  of  1836,  and 
ras  in  the  habit  ef  refusing  to  employ  men  sent  him  by  the  Board  of 
rnardians,  unless  tiiey  woukl  wcnrk  for  less  than  that  statement. 

In  August,  1854,  a  tin  bottle,  holding  about  a  pint  of  gunpowder. 
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and  with  a  lighted  fuse  attached,  was  thrown  at  night,  through  the 
window,  into  the  bedroom  of  William  Wass,  file-grinder,  of  283, 
Allen  Street.  He  succeeded  in  throwing  it  into  the  street,  where 
it  exploded  harmlessly.  Wass  had  for  some  time,  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  been  allowed  by  the  Union  one  more  than  the  regular 
number  of  apprentices,  on  condition  of  his  paying  an  increased  contri- 
bution— though,  of  late,  the  Union  had  refused  his  subscription.  He 
had  three  weeks  before,  to  supply  the  place  of  one  of  the  apprentices, 
who  was  ill,  engaged  a  journeyman  from  Lancashire.  The  journey- 
man had  not  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  trade.  To  this  circum- 
stance, though  Wass  was  not  aware  of  it,  he  attributed  the  outrage, 
and  forthwith  dischai-ged  the  workman. 

Other  cases  might  be  added  to  these ;  but  those  which  have  been 
given  sufficiently  serve  the  purpose  of  illustration.  The  circum- 
stantial evidence  does  not  amount  to  legal  proof  of  the  complicity  of 
the  Union  in  these  outrages ;  but  it  certainly  involves  it  in  some- 
thing more  than  grave  suspicion.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  union^ 
so  powerful  as  those  of  the  file  trades,  could,  if  they  chose  to  use  their 
influence  in  that  direction,  efiectually  discountenance  ofiences  such  as 
the  above,  and  aid  in  the  detection  of  those  concerned  in  them. 

The  history  of  the  Penknife  trade  is  in  marked  contrast  with  that 
of  the  file  trade.  In  1859  it  was  not  in  union ;  and  except  at  intervals, 
and  for  short  periods,  it  never  has  been  so.  In  1810  a  statement  of 
prices  was  agreed  on  between  the  masters  and  men  in  this  branch, 
and  signed  by  the  magistrates.  In  1814  the  men  struck,  and  obtained 
an  advance  of  from  10  to  25  per  cent.  Trade  began  to  decline  in 
1817,  and  in  1820  the  spring-knife  cutlers  were  in  great  distress, 
though  they  had  paid  not  less  than  £4000  per  annum,  in  order  to 
maintain  their  statement.  In  an  addi*ess  published  by  them  in  1829, 
they  complain  that  '^  the  master  manufacturers  take  off  from  25  to  50 
per  cent,  from  the  prices  of  1810,  leaving  their  earnings  only  from  9*. 
to  lis.  per  week."  In  1831  anew  statement  was  agreed  on,  which, 
though  an  advance  upon  the  actual  rate  of  wages,  was  25  per  cent, 
below  that  of  1810.  To  maintain  wages  the  penknife  grinders  about 
this  time  formed  a  union,  the  rules  of  which  were  very  rigid.  No 
workman  could  take  an  apprentice  until  he  was  twenty-eight  year? 
of  age.  He  could  not  take  a  second  apprentice  until  the  former  was 
eighteen  years  of  age. 

In  1835  and  1836  this  usually  depressed  trade  shared  the  pros- 
perity then  general  at  Sheffield  ;  and  though  it  had  ceased  to  be  in 
union,  it  obtained  an  advance  of  prices,  gaining  in  some  cases  the 
wages  of  1814.  In  1837  trade  was  again  slack.  From  that  date 
onward  the  penknife  cutlers  were  in  great  distress.  In  1842  the 
grinders  in  this  branch  asked  for  an  advance,  and  in  an  appeal  to  the 
public  gave  an  account  of  their  sufferings,  and  of  the  causes  to  which 
they  attributed  them.  After  asserting  that  the  list  they  ask  for  is 
from  15  to  20  per  cent,  under  the  statement  of  1831  ("  the  mo^i 
reasonable  statement  ever  agreed  to  by  any  class  of  workmen"),  they 
go  on  to  say  : — "  At  this  moment  there  are  many  of  our  members 
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hat  have  no  tools  to  work  with,  but  are  under  the  necessity  of 
working  with  any  one  who  will  find  them  wheel  room  and  tools  to 
v'ork  with,  and  even  under  these  humiliating  circumstances  have 
lOt  the  means  of  paying  the  necessary  expense,  which  will  at  least 
.mount  to  5«.  or  6s.  per  week.     The  amount  of  debt  contracted  in 
his  way  is  very  great.     In  the  next  place,  those  who  have  wheel 
oom  and  tools  are  generally  involved  in  debt,  so  much  so  that  if  the 
iroprietors  of  the  various  wheels  were  to  make  a  distraint,  we  should, 
vith  very  few  exceptions,  be  without  tools  to  work  with.    As  a 
»roof  of  the  truth  of  the  above  statement,  we  will  state  the  amount 
if  arrears  owing  by  pen-blade  grinders  alone  at  three  or  four  wheels. 
^t  the  first,   £250  ;  at  another,  upwards  of  £300 ;  at  the  third, 
15O0 ;  and  at  the  last  we  shall  mention,  £1000.     So  that  at  four 
vheels  the  arrears  of  rent  owing  at  this  moment  are  above  £2000  ; 
.nd  could  all  the  arrears  owing  at  the  difierent  wheels  be  ascer- 
ained,  they  would,  we  believe,  amount  to  several  thousands  more. 
\.nd  then  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  the  great  majority  are  greatly  in 
lebt  to  shopkeepers  and  almost  every  other  person  with  whom  we 
lave  to  do,  without  the  least  apparent  prospect  of  ever  being  able 
o  extricate  ourselves.** 
They  describe  the  causes  of  these  evils  in  the  following  terms : — 
**  In  1831,  there  were  no  articles  that  could  be  called  useless ;  there 
;vere  many  that  were  common,  as  always  was  the  case,  but  they  were 
.veil  fitted  for  the  object  that  was  intended,  not  excepting  the  Wadsley 
Hat'b€iek,    About  1831,  the  commonest  blades  began  to  be  polished; 
ind  the  demand  for  them  has  continued  to  increase,  articles  thus  got 
jp  having  a  finished  appearance,  being  in  fact,  an  imitation  of  fine  cut- 
erj.  Competition,  however,  in  the  production  of  these  imitative  arti- 
cles has  now  been  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  prices  for  grind- 
ng  them  are  reduced  so  low  that  they  cannot  be  ground  to  be  useful, 
)r  fitted  for  the  purpose  desired.  To  such  an  awful  degree  is  the  pro- 
luction  of  these  absolutely  useless  articles  carried,  that  they  leave 
neither  profit  to  the  respectable  manufacturer,  wages  to  the  artisan, 
tier  utility  to  the  purchaser.     We  have  ascertained  that,  at  this 
moment,  die  knives  of  this  kind  made  weekly  contain  108,000  blades. 
The  prices  for  making  these  sham  articles,  in  1831,  were  low,  being 
regarded  as  extremely  common,  but  even  these  prices  are  now  reduced 
oO,  60,  and  in  some  cases  75  per  cent. — ^But  while  there  are  many 
manufacturers  imposing  on  the  poorer  classes,  at  home  as  well  as 
abroad,  it  is  an  act  of  justice  to  state  that  there  are  some  firms  who 
abstain  from  such  impositions,  and  one  at  least  who  has  not  made  a 
single  spring-knife,  known  in  the  trade  by  the  term  crasher.     The 
amount  of  knives  manufiictured  at  this  time  exceeds  that  of  any 
former  period,  but  in  value  is  vastly  less  than  in  1836." 

Dr.  Holland,  who  quotes  this  address  in  a  pamphlet  published 
about  the  time  of  its  appearance,*  states  :  *'  Of  the  319  workmen  in 

*  The  Mortality,  Sh^ering^  and  Diaeaae$  of  Orindert,     Part  II.  Penknife  Orindert, 
By  a  Calvert  Holland,  H.D.    Sheffield  and  London.    1842. 
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this  branchy  41  are  paid  whollj  or  partly  in  stufi^  and  a  short  time 
ago  a  much  greater  proportion." 

In  1843,  tlie  various  branches  of  the  Bpring-4nife  trade,  iDcluding 
the  hafters,  forgers,  grinders,  and  spring-makers,  who  had  hitheru- 
had  their  separate  combinations,  united  in  a  society,  to  which  tb^v 
gave  the  name  of  "  The  Mutual  Aid."  In  an  address  publialied  by 
the  committee  of  this  society,  and  dated  October  19, 1843,  thev  refer 
to  the  fact,  that  "  no  misunderstanding  or  dispute  exists  betweea 
the  respectable  employers  and  their  workmen  ;"  and  state  thau 
"  on  the  contrary,  promises  of  support  have  been  made  by  scinie  of 
the  most  influential  manufacturers."  They  then  proceed  to  enume- 
rate the  evils  to  which  they  attribute  their  present  "  proverbii^iT 
degraded"  condition,  and  which,  with  the  countenance  of  some  oi 
the  most  considerable  employers,  they  intend  to  combat. 

"  Among  these  evils,"  they  say,  "  those  of  false  marking,  and  the 
manufacture  of  cheap  and  trashy  articles,  are  the  most  prominent 
and  baneful.  To  the  former,  the  attention  of  a  respectable  aaJ 
honourable  company  has  very  properly  been  directed, — ^the  ooly 
regret  is,  that  it  should  have  been  so  long  delayed.  The  latter  evil 
is  one  ...  to  remedy  which  the  committee  are  about  to  use  their 
best  efforts,  and  to  enable  them  to  do  so  effectively  is  the  object  of  the 
present  appeal.  ... 

"  In  the  spring-knife  trade,  during  the  last  few  years,  a  class  of 
manufacturers  have  ai'isen,  who,  without  capital  or  correct  moral 
principles  to  regulate  their  conduct,  have  commenced  a  pjeiem  oi 
dishonourable  competition  with  the  respectable  masters.  To  eoa^'le 
them  to  do  so,  the  wages  of  the  workmen  have  been  reduced— tne 
articles  manufactured  have  been  deteriorated  in  quality  as  well  as 
reduced  in  price  ;  these  have  been  introduced  into  an  already  over- 
stocked market,  clogging  up  every  avenue,  deceiving  the  cu^toIlJer 
by  substituting  an  inferior  for  a  genuine  article,  bringing  di^prace 
upon  themselves,  and  ruin  upon  the  town  and  its  manufacture*." 

They  conclude  by  expressing  the  conviction  that  "  unless  tome- 
tiling  is  done  .  .  .  the  reproach  which  has  been  heaped  upon  u-  '^ 
foreigners,  on  account  of  the  inferior  and  trashy  articles  which  hai>tf 
been  sent  abroad,  and  the  efforts  which  they  are  now  makins  ^^ 
perfect  their  own  manufactures,  wiU  eventually  shut  us  out  of  the 
markets  of  the  world." 

What  were  the  specific  measures  devised  by  the  committee  oi 
the  "  Mutual  Aid,"  I  am  unable  to  state.  The  subsequent  hi-i'^T 
of  the  trade  shows  that  they  did  not  effect  the  object  sought  i»j 
them. 

In  June,  1848,  the  spring-knife  grinders  established  a  Protect-'^: 
Union,  designed  "to  protect  each  member's  labour  and  working  <o**^*' 
and  to  provide  for  the  decent  intennent  of  the  members  and  th«'- 
wives."  A  copy  of  the  rules  is  before  me.  Those  regulating  the 
conduct  of  the  business  and  the  administration  of  the  fund'  i'* 
the  society  need  not  be  quoted  here.  The  following  are  worth 
extracting  : — 
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'^  7.  That  the  town  be  divided  into  two  divisions,  north  and  south; 
and  each  division  into  three  districts;  and  each  district  sending 
{sie)  two  members  to  form  the  committee. 

*'  10.  That  each  member  pay  his  money  weekly  to  the  person 
appointed  by  the  district  where  he  works  ;  and  he  shall  pay  off, 
monthly,  all  arrears  and  Minerals,  or  for  neglecting  to  do  so  he  shall 
be  written  to,  and  not  be  allowed  to  work  until  the  same  is  dis- 
charged, without  the  consent  of  the  district  which  he  belongs 
to. 

'*  18.  Ail  apprentices  that  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
that  have  served  a  legal  apprenticeship  to  the  spring-knife  grinding 
business,  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  this  society,  and  receive  all  the 
advantages  in  four  weeks  after  the  entrance  money  is  paid. 

^'21.  The  master  of  any  boy,  dying,  who  has  been  a  member  of 
this  society  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  leaving  a  wife  or  &mily, 
they  shall  have  the  preference  of  the  boy  to  any  other  person  untU 
such  boy  is  of  age. 

'*  22.  That  this  society  deprecate  all  methods  of  compulsion  to  get 
men  to  join  this  Union;  but  the  committee  hope  the  advantages 
arising  from  the  Union  are  sufficient  to  induce  all  the  trade  to 
join. 

**  25.  That  each  district  have  a  committee  of  its  own,  to  examine 
into  cases  of  dispute  that  may  occur  amongst  them,  and  settle  the 
Rame.  They  shall  have  the  power  to  call  in  the  help  of  the  whole 
district;  to  collect  money;  or  settle  any  other  business  that  affects 
only  their  own  district.  N.B. — ^District  fines  belong  to  the  district, 
und  general  fines  go  to  the  box. 

"  26.  No  journeyman  to  be  allowed  to  work  as  such,  except  they 
[lave  the  consent  of  the  district  or  its  committee. 

**  27.  Any  man  working  with  another  man,  or  on  tools  not  his 
yvTRy  the  person  belonging  to  the  tools  shall  pay,  or  cause  him  to 
:>ay,  while  he  works  with  him. 

**  28.  No  person  to  take  in  a  journeyman  fVom  another  district,  or 
ind  him  work  or  tools,  without  a  note  from  the  last  district  or 
secretary. 

^*  29.  Each  man  in  this  Union  shall  have  his  employer's  name 
entered  in  the  book  kept  for  this  purpose;  or  such  employer  wanting 
nen  to  work  for  him  shall  have  such  men  only  as  have  already  been 
entered." 

The  existence  of  the  following  rule  seems  to  point  to  an  evil  of 
frequent  occurrence: — 

^*  13.  Any  person  coming  before  the  committee  in  a  state  of  in- 
x>xication  with  any  complaint,  the  same  shall  not  be  noticed  until  he 
0  sober."  , 

It  is  further  provided  that — 

*^  No  religious  or  political  questions  [shall  be]  entertained  in  meet- 
ngs  of  the  society;  hit  all  the  members  are  required  to  be  orderly, 
>eaceable,  and  pay  the  strictest  attention  to  business  while  assembled. 
That  there  be  no  confusion  in  our  meetings,  or  the  spirit  of  envy 
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entertained  against  each  other;  hat  to  let  the  spirit  of  lore  tL  z 
memhers." 

Rule  24  states — ^'  That  as  the  life  of  grinders  lb  more  odc^^ 
than  most  trades,  we  comhine  with  this  union  a  fonenl  i^ 
which  only  memhers  of  the  Protection  Union  were  admittei 

The  penknife  grinders  were  unable  to  retain  pennuif cth '. 
unequivocal  advantages  of  this  fund,  or  the  more  coDtn^-' 
benefits  of  their  Protection  Union. 

In  1847-48,  following  the  example  of  the  edge-tool  grindi**. 
Britannia  metal  smiths,  and  the  file  hardeners,  they  took  a  p:^ 
land.     No  balance-sheet  was  published,  but  the  loss  was  ncdcN  • 
to  be  considerable.f 

For  the  last  thirty  years,  I  am  informed,  the  table-knife  r 
have  not  been  so  united  as  to  afiect  the  prices  of  labour;  i:>' 
they  attempted  to  re-combine.     The  annexed  address  show?  tb 
effort  has  been  protracted  up  to  the  present  time,  and  is  stL  - 
continued;  it  has  hitherto  been  but  imperfectly,  if  at  all,  ?v~ 
full— 

«  To  the  Spring-Knife  Cutlers. 

"  Fellow- workmen, — The  committee,  along  with  yourselve* 
long  felt  the  necessity  of  some  tangible  proposition  being  >'  > 
forward  by  which  the  trade  might  recover  from  the  hopeIe^^  - 
sion  to  which  it  has  long  been  reduced.     Various  sagge<^  i 
efforts  have  from  time  to  time  been  put  forth,  but  with  iitti^  ■' 
and,  indeed,  you  are  aware  that  not  much  can  be  acoompli^l 
the  small  contribution  which  has  hitherto  been  levied;  yet  vr '. 
bold  to  assert  that  if  every  man  in  the  trade  had  contribnted  t- 
objects  you  seek  to  accomplish  would  now  have  been  attained;  ^■ 
theless,  as  there  are  many  minds  and  various  and  conflicting  it' 
to  encounter,  the  committee  have  determined,  with  your  concur 
to  advance  the  contribution  to  Sd.  per  week,  and,  with  the  « 
collected,  to  submit  the  following  propositions  as  a  basis  for  r. 
operations: — 

^M.  An  allowance,  per  scale,  to  unemployed  members. 


*  In  Dr.  Holland's  pamphlet,  before  referred  to,  the  result  of  dabon:  • 
tical  tables,  is  thus  condensed : — 

*•  160  out  of  .1000  deaths,  above  20  years  of  age,  die  in  the  kingdms  *< 
20  and  29 ;  in  Sheffield,  184;  but  in  this  branch  [the  penknife  gria>l^^ 
In  the  next  period,  between  80  and  89,  in  the  kingdom  at  large,  the  ^^ 
186;  in  this  town,  164;  but  in  this  branch,  829.    The  deaths  onder  '".o 
age  in  the  kingdom  are  422 ;  and  among  the  pen-blade  grinden,  ^' 
this  period,  little  beyond  the  prime  of  life,  when  there  are  in  this  brav^ 
individaals  remaining  out  of  1000,  in  .the  kingdom  there  are  left  ««^ 
same  number,  678,"  p.  18. 

t  "  I  think,"  says  Mr.  Wilson,  **  we  have  no  trades  occapying  l«>^   ' 
concluflivc  proof  that  the  experiment  failed.    After  the  colUera*  strike  i^  ^ 
a  pebple*8  colliery  was  established  under  the  auspices  of  the  trad&'  oi>*c- 
own  trade,  the  penknife  grinders,  subscribed  for  six  shares,  and  after  t^ ' 
^  paid  up,  I  had  them  offeied  to  me  for  nothing.** 
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*^  2.  An  early  application  for  a  small  advance,  to  be  followed  after- 
wards by  others. 

'^  3.  A  funeral  gift  of  £2  in  case  of  death. 

"  With  regard  to  the  scale  of  allowance,  the  cases  will  of  necessity 
be  extremely  limited,  as  you  will  readily  perceive  not  much  can  be 
allowed  from  a  contribution  so  low  aa  3i/. ;  still,  a  beginning  will  be 
made,  as  it  is  very  desirable  to  be  made  known: — ^First,  to  the  work- 
man, that  where  advantages  are  sought  by  the  master  at  his  expense, 
he  has  a  resource  to  fly  to  in  case  of  necessity;  and,  secondly,  to  the 
master,  that  he  cannot  trample  upon  the  rights  of  the  workman  with 
impunity.  This  brings  us  to  a  second  proposition — an  early  appli- 
cation for  a  snudl  advance. 

'*  The  committee  deem  it  necessary  that  before  any  steps  are  taken 
in  this  direction,  at  least  600  names  should  be  taken,  ready  and  wil- 
ling to  support  the  committee  in  their  measures,  a  nucleus  would 
thus  be  formed  by  which  the  rest  of  the  trade  would  be  drawn 
together;  when  an  intimation  given  for  an  advance  would  be  received 
with  the  assurance  that  a  request  made  from  a  united  body  cannot 
be  trifled  with,  and  would  therefore  be  conceded  at  once.  As  past 
experience  has  shown  that  it  is  not  by  any  great  or  sudden  changes 
that  you  can  be  permanently  benefited,  it  is  intended  to  advance  by 
gradual  steps,  and  to  insure  the  permanence  of  every  advance  as 
often  as  it  is  conceded.  By  these  means,  with  a  small  outlay  per 
week,  the  trade  would  be  raised  to  a  standard  of  respectability  equal 
to  the  best  in  Sheffield. 

'*  Of  the  third  proposition,  not  many  words  need  be  said.  Its 
utility  will  be  acknowledged  by  all,  and  though  not  a  large  sum  in 
itself,  will  help  to  mitigate  the  privations  of  those  whom  death  has 
deprived  of  a  parent  or  friend. 

'^  Fellow-workmen, — The  committee  have  indicated  the  path  they 
intend  to  pursue,  an<^  reserving  the  details,  leave  the  matter  for  you 
to  ponder  over  carefUly;  feeling  confident  that  whether  you  support 
them  or  not,  they  have  been  actuated  with  the  best  wishes  to  pro- 
mote the  wel&re  and  prosperity  of  the  trade  at  large. 

"  Tours,  on  behalf  of  the  committee, 

"A.  B.,  Presidene. 
"C.  D.,  Secretary:' 

The  flourishing  condition  and  high  wages  of  the  operatives  engaged 
in  the  file  trade,  and  the  distress  and  privaticm  which,  when  they  do  not 
actually  afflict,  seem  always  to  impend  over,  the  artisans  engaged  in 
the  penknife  manufacture,  suggest  consideration.  The  cause  of  the 
difference  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  the  one  branch  haff 
successfully  maintained,  and  the  other  has  failed  to  establish  a  strong, 
and  lasting  union.  If  this  were  the  root  of  the  matter,  no  doubt  the 
penknife  cutlers  would  soon  remedy  their  condition,  by  uniting.  The 
power  effectively  to  combine  is  not  only  a  means,  but  a  sign  oF 
strength.  This  power,  as  we  have  seen,  the  penknife  cutlers  have 
not    The  goods  which  they  manufacture  being  articles  of  eveiy^ 

oo 
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d&j  and  almoBt  universal  use,  must  be  sold  thiBKpkff  in  order  to  ■ 
accessible  to  a  certain  class  of  purchasers,  and  that  the  larg^ 
The  slender  cost  of  tools  and  materials  requisite  for  tiieirnii.- 
facture  renders  this  cheapness  easily  practicable.  Littk  laboe  c. 
less  care,  however,  can  be  devoted  to  them.  Henee  ihae  ans»  ri 
inferior  goods,  a  large  class  of  inferior  workmen,  who^  eooiptfedv-i 
those  engaged  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  same  and  other  r.it. 
miaj  be  described  as  almost  unskilled.  The  &cility  with  wfakkt>^ 
men  can  set  up  as  small  masters  renders  nestriotion  in  die  unW  • 
f^prentices  and  joameymen  useless. 

In  the  higher  department  of  the  trade,  as  I  am  infonned*  der^ 
of  skill  vary  so  much  that  it  is  absolutely  impoasible  to  estaUiakBT 
system  of  uniform  prices.    The  master  only  ean  judge,  after  ^  -- 
siderable  observation,  the  minute  shades  of  difierenee  which  m^  ' 
the  work  even  of  good  workmen  ofvery  unequal  value,  and  appcm.  . 
payments  accordingly.     Hence  it  follows  that  while  die  mxx  ^i  - 
artisans  in  this  trade  can  command  an  adequate  priee^  and  «*- 
persons  that  require  good  workmanship  must,  of  necessity,  pty  ▼- 
for  it,  the  great  bulk  of  the  operatives,  whose  protectian  if  s^^' 
and  professedly  the  object  of  trade  societies,  are  very  diftni ' 
situated.     The  instances  which  have  been  cited  to  me  of  tqI'-''' 
advances  in  this  and  other  trades,  when  not  in  union,  all  ny 
particular  houses,  which  do  not  manufacture  any  but  valuable  :  •'-' 
and  employ  only  skilful  hands.     They  have,  therefore,  no  gtrr-. 
applicability. — So  far  as  a   union,  such  as  that  of  the  file  cv' 
succeeds  in  securing  a  high  rate  of  wages  fat  its  members,  to  &* 
achieves  a  useful  end.    It  should  be  remembered,  however,  tto- 
undue  limitation  of  its  members  forces  labour,  which  wouM  '-- 
wise  be  attracted  to  it,  into  other  and  already  over-stocked  diV- 
ments,  and  thus  perhaps  creates  among  the  working  dtsnnn.  tMkt.  - 
a  whole,  more  distress  than  it  {Movents  in  its  own  ranks.  This  eoo«:^> 
tion,  which  does  not  raise  the  much  controverted  points  is  «!>* 
between  employers  and  workmen,  but  keeps  the  qnestioD  $r 
a  working  man's  question,  deserves,  perhaps,  to  be  more  thoofhit.' 
weighed   by  members  of  stringently  limited  trades  than  it  ^^ 
been.     The  miserable  condition  of  the   penknife  cutlers,  w- " 
unparalleled  prosperity  of  the  filesmiths,  are,  to  some  exteuu  '  " 
lative.  They  are  like  the  two  arms  of  an  unequally  weighted  htu.  ^ 
as  the  one  rises  the  other  sinks. 

I  now  proceed  to  state  such  facts  as  I  hMve  been  aUe  top*^' 
together  respecting  the  present  condition  of  trades'  socieor  - 
Sheffield.  The  following  list  enumerates  the  trades  whiok  ' 
February,  1859,  were,  and  those  which  were  not  in  nniiia  ^ 
gives  the  hours  of  meeting  in  some  of  the  former. 

TRADES  IN  UNION. 

Amalgamated  Engineers.-^Monday,  Feb.  28th,  and  fortnightly,  7  ocUv 
Bookbinders. — ^First  Monday  in  the  month,  8  o'clock.  I 

Bone  Scale  Cutters. — Every  Monday. 
Brick  Maker8.^Monday,  March  Tth,  and  fortm^tiy. 
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Bniflli  Makera«— WedDMdiy  after  eeoond  Monday  in  each  AOiitlL 

Bricklayen.— E^err  Monday. 

Cabinet  Makers. — ^Fourth  Monday  in  the  montli,  8  o'clock. 

Coach  Builders. — ^First  Monday  in  the  month. 

Colliers. — ^Bamsley  District;  Sheffield  District. — ^Erery  Saturday,  8  o'clock. 

Copperplate  and  {Jthomphic  Printers. 

Cordwainers. — Second  Monday  in  each  month. 

Coopers.— Feb.  26th,  and  erery  attemate  Saturday.     « 

Cork  Cutters.— Every  SatordiM'. 

Edf^  Tool  Orinden.-^Bveiy  Toeeday. 

Edge  Tool  Forgers. — Eveiy  Monday. 

Edge  Tool  Hardeners.— MondaT,  Feb.  28th,  and  fortnightly. 

Fender  Grinders. — ^Eveiy  Tuesday,  at  7  o'clock. 

Fender  Makers. — ^Tuesday,  March  1st,  and  fortnightly. 

Filesmiths. 

File  Grinders. — ^Bvery  Mondi^. 

File  Hardeners. — ^Every  Saturday. 

Fork  Grinders. — ^Bvery  Tuesday,  7  o'clock. 

German  Silver  Spoon  and  Fork  Filers. — Every  Saturday,  8  o'clock. 

Glass  Grinders. — ^Every  Saturday. 

Hoop,  Haft,  and  Scale  Pressers.— Every  Monday,  8  o'clock. 

Ironmoulders. — Eveiy  Saturdi^. 

Jobbing  Saw  Grinders. — ^Every  Tuesday. 

Joiners. — ^Local  Lodge. — ^Every  Monday,  8  o'clock ;  General  Lodge. — ^Feb.  2lBt, 
and  every  alternate  Monday,  8  o'clock. 

Letter-press  Printers. — General  Meetings,  the  second  Monday  in  Jannaiy, 
April,  July,  and  October,  8  o'olodL. 

MeUl  Smiths.— No.  2.— Every  Wednesday,  half-paat  7. 

Painters. — ^Everv  Saturday,  8  o'clock. 

Patent  S^he  Makers. — Sa^day,  March  5th,  and  fortnightly. 

Railway  Spring  Makers. — ^Feb.  2^h,  and  every  alternate  Monday,  8  o'clock. 

Bazor  Blade  Itekers^-Eveiy  Tuesday,  8  o'clock. 

Rasor  Grinders. 

Razor  Smiths. 

Saw  Makers. — Every  lliursday,  8  o'clock. 

Saw  Grindere. — General  Meetings,  Tuesday,  Mardi  IGtib,  and  every  df^th 
Tuesday,  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Saw  Handle  Makers.^ — ^Feb.  15th,  7  o'clock. 

Scissor  Grinders. — ^Every  Monday,  7  o'clock. 

Scythe  Grinders. — Feb.  28th,  and  every  alternate  Monday,  6  o'clock. 

Scythe  Makers. — Saturday,  March  6th,  and  fortnightly. 

Sheep  Shear  Makers. — ^Bvery  Saturday,  7  o'clock. 

Sickle  Makers  and  Grinders. 

Silversmiths. — Every  Monday,  half-past  7  o'clock. 

Steam  Engine  Makers. — Saturdav,  March  6th,  and  fortnightly,  8  o'clock. 

Stone  Masons. — ^Every  Monday,  half-past  7  o'clock. 

Stove-Grate  fitters. 

Table  Blade  Forgers^ — ^Every  Wednesday. 

Table  Blade  Grinders. — Every  Tuesday. 

Table-Knife  Hafters. — ^Every  Tuesday. 

Tailors. — ^Monday,  Feb.  2l8t,  and  fortnightly. 

Tobacco  Cutters. — Saturday  after  the  25th  of  each  month. 

Typefounders. 

White  Metal  Smiths — ^Every  Wednesday,  half-past  7  o'clock. 


TRADES  NOT  IN  UNION. 


Cabinet  Case  Makers. 
Brass  Casttoi. 
Joiners'  Tool  Makers. 
Opticians. 
Pearl  Grinders. 


Pen  and  Pocket  Blade  Grinders. 

Penknife  Cutlers. 

Silver  Stampers. 

Suis^cal  Instrument  Makers. 
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The  following  trades  constitute  the  Association  of  Organized  Trades 
of  Sheffield  and  the  neighbourhood ;  the  figures  prefixed  denote  the 
number  of  members  in  each  trade  society. 


200  Britannia  Metal  Smiths. 

50  British  Plate,  Spoon,  and  Fork 
Filers. 

11  Copper-plate     and    Lithographic 
Printers. 

14  CJork  Cutters. 
190  Edge  Tool  Grinders. 
204  File  Grinders. 

84  Fork  Grinders. 

100  Joiners'  Tool  &  Brace  Bit  Makers. 
100  Letter-press  Printers. 

54  Patent  Scythe  Makers. 
203  Railway  Spring  Makers. 
100  Razor  Smiths. 


870  Saw  Makers. 

188  Saw  Grinders. 

136  Saw-handle  Makers. 

56  Scythe  Grinders. 

55  Scythe  Mskers. 
200  Sickle  Forgers. 

70  Sickle  Grinders. 
100  Stone  Masons. 

126  Stove-Grate  Fitters. 
600  Table  Knife  Haflers. 
600  Table  Knife  Grinders. 

127  Tailors. 

42  United  Carpenters  and  Joiners. 


The  Association  of  Organized  Trades  of  Sheffield  had  its  origin  in 
a  dispute,  in  1858,  between  a  master  printer  and  his  joumeTmen,  into 
the  details  of  which,  as  the  trade  in  question  is  not  distinctivelj  a 
Sheffield  one,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  here  at  greater  length  than 
is  done  in  the  passage  presently  to  bo  quoted  from  the  report  of  this 
Association,  which,  after  several  preliminary  meetings  of  tra^e 
delegates,  was  established  in  June,  1859.  In  September  of  that 
year  seventeen  societies,  numbering  together  3000  members,  had 
affiliated  themselves  to  it.  In  February,  1860,  five  other  trades  iiad 
joined,  making  the  number  of  constituent  societies  twenty-two,  and 
of  members  3,536.  Some  of  the  rules  and  objects  of  the  Associa- 
tion are  mentioned  in  the  following  extracts  from  a  report  read  at 
a  public  dinner  of  the  Amalgamated  Trades  on  Shrove  Tuesday 
last : — 

"  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  here  out  of  place  to  state  that  the  entrance 
fee  is  one  penny  per  member,  and  the  contributions  (according  to 
rule)  cannot  exceed  Sd,  per  year  per  member  ;  and  the  executive  U 
fully  determined  to  use  the  strictest  economy  in  conducting  the  affairs 
of  the  Association.  The  chief  objects  of  the  Association  are : — The 
establishment  and  perpetuation  of  a  more  intimate  connexion  between 
all  branches  of  the  operative  classes,  and  giving  increased  efficiency 
to  the  operations  of  trade  societies.  In  case  of  a  dispute  in  any 
trade,  either  in  resistance  of  an  encroachment,  or  in  an  effort  to  ol^ 
tain  an  advance  of  wages,  the  executive  are  empowered  to  guarantee 
the  co-operation  of  the  Association  to  the  extent  of  endorsing,  print- 
ing, and  issuing  appeals  to  the  trades  and  the  public,  and  by  5»uch 
other  assistance  in  the  way  of  counsel  and  advice,  or  personal  dele 
gation,  as  may  to  the  executive  be  deemed  proper  and  advantageous 
The  special  attention  of  the  trades  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  it  i» 
the  duty  of  the  executive  before  endorsing  any  strike,  to  consider 
whether  a  collision  cannot  be  obviated,  either  by  their  own  mediation, 
or  by  Ruch  arbitrative  body  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  bj  the 
employer  and  the  employed,  then  at  variance.     The  executive  con- 
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ceive  this  to  be  a  very  important  element  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Association,  and  one  that  must  commend  itself  to  the  favourable  con- 
sideration of  all  classes  of  the  community.    By  this  means  strikes 
may  not  unfrequently  be  avoided,  as  bodies  of  men,  strong  in  their 
conviction  of  right,  are  apt  to  place  too  much  reliance  in  the  power 
of  that  right  to  overcome  all  obstacles  ;  whereas  the  counsel  of  im- 
partial and  experienced  men  of  other  trades  might  lead  them  to  a 
more  complete  measurement  of  their  position,  and  the  difficulties  to 
be  encountered.    It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  Associ- 
ation does  not  interfere  with  the  internal  management  of  any  trade 
society ;  that  it  seeks  no  control  over  its  funds ;  that  it  does  not 
:  foster  or  encourage  strikes,  as  is  sometimes  laid  to  the  charge  of 
similar  bodies  by  those  who  know  little  and  care  less  of  the  wor^gs 
of  executives ;  but  that  it  does  all  in  its  power  to  prevent  such 
^lamentable  collisions  as  are  sometimes  witnessed.    But  in  the  event 
of  their  exertions  to  prevent  strikes  proving  unavailing,  they  are 
:Cver  ready  and  willing  to  render  their  aid,  in  obtaining  both  the 
moral  and  pecuniary  assistance  of  the  trades  for  those  who  may  be  so 
unfortunate  as  to  require  either  one  or  both.     The  executive  can 
•with  confidence  refer  to  several  cases  in  which  they  have  already 
been  of  essential  service  to  trades  which  have  been  in  difficulties. 
.The  one  which  called  the  Association  into  existence,  '  The  Printers' 
V  Dispute,*  may  be  mentioned  amongst  others.    Law  proceedings  for 
;.  libel  had  been  commenced  against  several  parties  before  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Association,  and  the  actions  involved  the  Printers' 
/Society  in  liabilities  for  more  than  £1000.    By  personal  delegation  to 
,  ^he  trades,  and  the  proceeds  of  benefits,  the  executive  were  enabled  to 
.  land  over  £182  to  the  printers  towards  the  liquidation  of  these  ex- 
\  Menses.     They  were  also  instrumental  in  causing  the  withdrawal  of 
he  action  against  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  Printers'  Society, 
ind  have  since  used  their  influence  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
)etween  Mr.  H and  the  printers.     Hitherto,  however,  they  re- 
gret to  say,  that  these  effi>rts  have  proved  unavailing,  although  several 
nterviews  have  taken  place,  with  a  view  to  a  settlement  of  the 
>rievances  between  these  parties.      A    protracted    struggle  was 
jrought  to  a  satisfiictory  conclusion  with  the  sickle  and  hook  trade 
ind  their  employers,  chiefly  through  the  moral  influence  that  was 
wrought  to  bear  on  the  employers  by  the  Association;  for  immediately 
'.he  delegates  passed  a  resolution  pledging  themselves  to  support  the 
'  uckle  trade  (who  up  to  this  period  had  manfully  maintained  their 
ground),  the  employers  made  overtures  for  a  settlement  of  the  dis- 
lute.     A  collision  with  the  hackle-pin  grinders  of  Hathersage,  too, 
^as  settled  through  the  good  offices  of  a  deputation  from  the  execu- 
:ive,  which  at  one  time  ^reatened  to  end  in  law  proceedings  against 
^:he  secretary  of  the  hackle-pin  grinders.*     Counsel  and  advice  of  a 


[    *  Hagklk-fin  aaiiiDKRs  or  Hathibsaox.-— This  dispute,  I  am  informed  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Aiwociation,  aroee  through  some  misundentanding  between  the 
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serviceable  nature  hare  also  been  rendered  to  an  important  braach 
of  the  Sheffield  trade — ^the  railway  spring  makers  ;  and  the  execo- 
tive  have  pleasure  in  stating  that,  through  their  advice  a  collision 
was  averted  between  the  railway  spring  makers  and  their  employers, 
and  which  ended  in  the  men  obtaining  an  advance  in  their  prices. 
The  executive  opine  that  the  foregoing  cases  will  be  sufficient  to 
show  the  utility  and  importance  of  the  Association;  but  there  iflome 
gigantic  struggle,  in  which  they  have  rendered  their  aid,  to  which 
they  cannot,  in  justice  either  to  the  importance  of  the  struggle  or  to 
themselves,  refrain  from  referring,  the  more  especially  as  th^  are 
this  evening  honoured  with  the  presence  of  several  who  have  borne 
no  unimportant  part  in  the  contest.  They  allude,  of  course,  to  the 
builders'  *  lock-out'  in  London.  It  is  not  in  their  province  to  enlarge 
on  this  memorable  struggle — one  in  which  the  men  of  London  have 
rendered  themselves  conspicuous  not  only  for  the  peaceful  and 
orderly  manner  in  which  they  have  conducted  themselves  amidst  the 
most  trying  difficulties  and  unexampled  privations,  but  also  for  their 
devotion  to  the  great  and  glorious  principles  of  union.  All  honour 
then,  to  these  bright  examples  of  '  nature's  noblemen  !'  and  maj  the 
operative  classes  never  again  hear  of  such  an  outrage  on  our  com- 
mon nature  as  the  *  odious  and  obnoxious  document '  that  was  placed 
before  the  building  trades  of  London,  but  which  happily  has  now, 
through  the  exertions  of  the  working  community,  been  withdrawn; 
and  the  men  can  now  return  to  their  labour  without  being  required 
to  sign  away  their  freedom." 

In  July,  1860,  as  I  learn  from  its  First  Annual  Report  then  pob- 
lished,  the  Association  consisted  of  twenty-five  trades,  and  3,982 
members.  In  this  report  the  executive  state  that,  after  discnssing 
among  themselves  at  great  length,  in  March,  1860,  Mr.  Mackinnon's 
Bill  for  the'  Establishment  of  Courts  of  Conciliation  for  the  Adjiwt- 
ment  of  Differences  between  Masters  and  Operatives,  and  taking 
care  to  inform  themselves  of  its  provisions,  they  communicated  their 
views  to  the  members  for  the  borough. 

"  The  Bill,"  they  say,  "  ])eing  only  permissive,  your  executive 
were  anxious  that  it  should  be  altered  so  as  to  make  it  compuhory 
on  all  masters  and  workmen  in  any  trade  in  which  a  majority  of  snch 
trade  might  petition  for  its  adoption,  believing  that  to  be  effectiTe  w 
Sheffield  it  would  be  necessary  that  it  should  be  equally  binding  on 
all,  when  once  adopted.  Your  executive  were  also  desirona  that 
instead   of  otie  court  for  each  trade,  as  provided  by  the  Bill,  there 


Union  and  the  masters  as  to  the  employment  of  a  man  of  Lrregolar  habita.  A  rta^^ 
meat  was  issued  by  the  men  before  the  Trades'  Delegates  were  consulted,  wbo 
turned  out  to  be  unfounded  to  a  certain  extent.  One  of  the  newspaper  propri<?t|^rs 
was  threatened  with  an  action  for  inserting  it  as  an  advertisement.  A  depatot^o 
from  the  delegates  went  over  to  Hathersage  (twelve  miles  from  Sheffield),  aiw 
after  a  lengthy  interview  with  the  employers,  arranged  the  matter,  and  so  i*^«^ 
further  unpleasantness  either  to  the  newspajwr  proprietor  or  the  men.  The  trade. 
ceasing  to  be  united,  has  since  quitted  the  Association.  The  diapnte  in  the  Sicii* 
Trade,  and  that  in  the  Railway  Spring  Trade,  are  afterwards  spoken  of. 
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ehonld  be  iwe  general  court  fer  each  iawHy  to  be  elected  in  a 
manner  as  the  Town  Council  or  the  Highway  Boards,  belieying  that 
a  Council  of  Conciliation  thus  elected  would  be  much  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  town,  ina«Binch  as  its  decisions  would  have  greater 
weight,  and,  conseqnentlj,  be  more  respected. 

"  These  were  the  principal  alterations  suggested,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, they  were  too  late  to  be  laid  before  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee, and  consequently  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  jeopardise 
the  Bill  in  passing  its  third  reading  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  executive  being  desirous  of  seeing  some  such  bill  in  operation; 
therefore,  acting  on  the  advice  of  our  indefatigable  member,  Mr. 
Hadfield,  it  was  decided  not  to  take  further  action  in  the  mattw . 

^*  The  Bill  has  passed  the  House  of  Comnoua,  and  was  read  a 
second  time  before  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  3rd  of  July,  and 
referred  to  a  select  committee.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  will  soon  become  law;*  in  which  case  your  executive  ear- 
nestly hope  that  it  may  realise  all  the  good  anticipated  by  its  pro- 
moters, and  so  tend  to  create  a  better  feeUng  between  employers 
and  employed.  Believing  the  Bill  to  have  this  tendency,  and  being 
anxious  to  further,  by  every  possible  means,  this  feeling,  your 
executive  strongly  urge  on  all  trades-^and  more  especially  those 
comprised  in  the  Associatioii-— the  advisability  of  taking  steps  to 
form  Courts  of  Conciliation  in  all  cases  where  practicable,  and  thus 
show  to  their  employers,  and  the  public  generally,  that  they  are 
both  anxious  and  wiUizig  to  submit  their  differences  to  a  properly 
constituted  and  impartial  tribunal." 

The  executive  state  further,  that  they  have  been  in  communica- 
tion with  an  association  similar  to  their  own,  which  has  been 
established  at  Newcastle  and  Gateshead,  and  with  one  in  the  course 
of  formatioa  at  Maidstone. 

Since  February  (the  date  of  the  Report  is  July)  six  trades  had 
joined  themselves  to  the  Association,  viz.,  the  Tailors'  Protection 
Society,  the  Stove-Grate  Fitters  of  Sheffield  and  Rotherham,  the 
Joiners'  Tool  and  Braee-Bit  Makers,  and  the  British  Plate  Spoon 
and  Fork  Filers. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Association  are  stated  at  £32  Os.  10J</., 
the  expenditure  at  £39  1«.  8}^/.,  leaving  a  balance  due  to  the  trea- 
surer of  £7  Of.  lOd.  The  expenses  of  the  public  dinner,  in  February, 
seem  to  have  been  the  cause  of  this  deficit.  The  details  of  income 
and  expenditure  are  reeorded  in  the  following  statement : — 


* '«  Note. — Since  the  Report  was  adapted  by  the  Delegates,  the  Houw  of  Lords 
have  decided,  unfortunately,  not  to  proceed  fiuther  with  the  Bill  thin  Session.** 
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Teades'  Contbibutioms  : —  £    a,  d 

Sickle  Grinders  0  11  8 

Sickle  Forgers 18  4 

Railway  Spring  Makers  1  10  9 

Saw  Makers 2  18  4 

Saw-Handle  Makers  ...  1    2  4 

Patent  S^e  Makers...  0    8  9 

Hackle-Rn  Grinders...  0    3  2 

Copper-plate  Printers...  0    2  0 

Letter-press  Printers...  8  16  10 

Saw  Grinders 1  10  10 

Table  Blade  Grinders...  6    0  0 

Scythe  Grinders 0    9  5 

Pile  Grinders  1  14  0 

United  Carpenters  and 

Joiners 0    7  10 

Table-KnifeHafters....  5    0  0 

Razor  Smiths 0  16  8 

Britannia  Metal  Smiths  1  18  4 

ForkGrinders 0  14  0 

Edge  Tool   and  Wool 

Shear  Grinders 1  11  8 

Common  Scythe  Forgers  0    8  11 

Stone  Masons 0    14 

Cork  Cutters   0    2  2 

Stove-Grate  Fitters 0  10  6 

Joiners*  Tool  and  Brace 

Bit  Makers  0    8  4 

Tailors'  Protection  So- 
ciety    0  10  9 

British  Plate  Filers 0    4  2 

Cash  for  Reports  of  Pub- 
lic Dinner  1    8  Oi 

£82    0  lOi 
Balance  due  to  the  Treasurer  7    0  10 


£89    1    8^ 


Or.  KXf— MTUMC. 

DfipUTAnoKs  : —  £  s.  <^.  £  «.  d. 
Messrs.  Bag- 
shaw,  Austin, 
&  Broadhead, 
various  dnm- 
tatlons  to  Mr. 
Harrison,  on 
behalf  of  Print- 
ers   1  16    0 

Messrs.  Bag- 
shaw  &  Broad- 
head,  deputa- 
tion to  Kidl- 
way       Spring 

Makers 0  12    0 

Deputation 
Bjcpenses 0 

Mr.  Broadhead, 
Balance  of  Din- 
ner Expenses.. 

Expenses  incurred 
in  Testimonial  to 
Mr.  Broadhead. 

Stationery, 
Prihtiro,  &c.  : — 

Messrs.  Loxley 
Brothers,  Books 
and  Printing...  2  14  8 

Printing  6000  co- 
pies of  Rules,  &e  6  19  0 

Printingfordinner  8    6  0 

Mr.  Hinchliffe, 
Printing     8000 

HandBUls 110 

Mr. .     Ingram, 

Distributing  do.  0    6  0 

Mr.        Leader, 

PrintingReports 

of  Dinner  2    5  0 

Stationery,  Post- 
age Stamps,  Ac  1    0  1~  16  10  4 

Secretary's  Salary  8    0  0 

Executive  expenses 
(28  Meetings)...  4  18  6 


0    9—2    89 


10  10  l\ 


1  14  0 


£89    1  81 


JtJif  10<A,  I860— JSroffitnetf  andfmmd  eorreet^ 


g.h!}^"**^- 


I  append  such  information  about  the  Unions  of  particular  trades 
as  seems  worth  recording  : — 

The  principal  branches  of  the  Table-Knife  trade  are  these— 
forging,  grinding,  and  hafting.  The  following  remarks  refer  princi- 
pally to  the  table-knife  hafters, — including  the  other  branches  only 
so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the  former. 
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To  remedy  or  lessen  the  evils  under  which,  from  1837  to  1842, 
the  operative  tahle  hafters  lahoured,  the  men,  with  the  sanction,  and 
even  at  the  suggestion  of  the  masters,  formed  a  union.  A  list  of 
prices  was  agnsed  on,  with  the  understanding,  that  it  should  be 
revised  when  trade  mended.  In  1844,  a  new  list  was  presented  bj 
the  men,  to  which,  after  some  demur,  the  masters,  who  were  still  in 
union  with  the  artisans,  assented.  From  this  time  until  the  year 
1847,  the  trade  flourished,  and  the  union  was  strong;  there  were  no 
strikes,  and  in  spite  of  some  disputes  on  minor  matters,  in  which  the 
men  invariably  triumphed,  the  feeling  between  them  and  their  em- 
ployers, was  good.  The  following  details,  respecting  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  trade  then  subsisting,  are  based  on  information  given  by 
one  who,  at  that  time,  took  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  its 
affibirs.  The  town  was  divided  into  twelve  districts ;  each  district 
had  its  own  committee,  and  committee-rooms,  at  some  public-house. 
The  central  committee  consisted  of  twelve  delegates,  one  from  each 
district.  It  hired  a  house,  where  it  held  its  sittings ;  and  thither  any 
master  who  required  workmen  made  application  for  them.  Two 
paid  officers  were  in  permanent  session,  at  the  quarters  of  the  central 
committee,  and  practically  wielded  its  affiurs.  The  whole  trade, 
consisting  of  about  1,200  men,  could  be  brought  together  within  an 
hour.  Matters  of  controversy  between  the  men  and  their  employers, 
referred  principally  to  the  payments  claimed  or  offered  for  work 
which  the  list  of  prices  did  not  sufficiently  define.  Instead  of 
directing  the  workmen  to  refuse  the  wages  alleged  to  be  inadequate, 
paying  them  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Union,  and  placing  all  the  men 
in  the  establishment,  in  which  the  disagreement  had  arisen,  upon 
strike,  as  the  former  practice  had  been,  another  course  was  now 
adopted.  The  man  was  instructed  to  receive  the  wages  offered,  the 
amount  in  dispute  was  paid  by  the  Union,  and  debited  on  account  to 
the  master.  The  account  ran  on  often  for  months — ^in  a  case  which 
was  mentioned  for  eighteen  months — and  sometimes  reached  £8  or 
£9.  The  Union  bided  its  time,  and  when  the  master  had  a  good 
order,  required  additional  men,  or  for  some  other  reason  became 
dependent  on  the  society,  they  refused  to  accede  to  his  requests, 
until  he  had  paid  his  outstanding  '*  bill  **  to  them.  During  this  period, 
no  "  outlaw  **  could  obtain  work,  except  by  becoming  a  'Mittle 
master."  Only  the  sons  of  table  hafters  could  be  taken  as  appren- 
tices to  the  trade.  The  real  rules  of  the  Union  were  not  printed ; 
nor  were  any  periodical  reports  published. 

The  price  list  of  1844  remained  in  force  till  the  close  of  1847. 
Trade  then  declined.  The  funds  of  the  Union  were  so  heavily 
drawn  upon,  that  after  paying  some  thousands  of  pounds  to  unem- 
ployed members,  it  ceased  to  exist.  The  state  of  things  which  led 
to  a  dissolution  of  the  Society,  naturally  brought  with  them  a  reduc- 
tion of  wages.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  to  gain  an  advance  was 
made  in  1850.  In  1856,  a  meeting  took  place  between  the  work- 
ing table-knife  hafters  and  the  master  manufacturers,  and  a  new 
list  was  agreed  upon,  ''the  employers  admitting,"  says  a  workman. 
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in  ft  letter  in  the  Sheffield  Independeni,  September  24th,  18o9, 
<<  that  this  list  was  not  sufficiently  remoneiutive^  and  tiiat  when 
circumstances  were  more  fayourabley  the  manufacturers  wouM  con- 
sider an  improvement.  That  time/'  the  writer  thinks,  ^  has  now 
come.  No  body  of  men  have  suffered  more,  or  even  as  much  as  the 
Table-Knife  Hafters.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  our  condition  hae 
been,  and  is,  a  deplorable  one.  What  time  can  we  have  for  mental 
culture  when  it  requires  us  to  work  from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours  to 
obtain  a  living,  and  if  we  rate  our  wages  at  the  highest  possible 
scale,  say  from  10«.  to  20«.  per  week,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
we  have  all  working  materials  to  find  out  of  this,  besides  shop  rent, 
which  will  take  from  2s,  to  4«.  per  week."  Considering  the  depression 
of  trade,  the  table-knife  manufacturers  advised  the  h&fbers  to  fbr^o 
any  attempt  at  an  advance  of  prices^  In  consequence  a  letter 
appeared  in  the  Sheffield  Independent  from  the  committee  of 
the  table-knife  hafters,  stating  that  while  thej  r^nembered  with 
gratitude  many  valuable  services  rendered  them  by  their  emplojerB, 
yet,  that  the  late  proceedings  on  their  port  were  not  ealddated 
to  "  maintain  confidence  in  them."  The  committee  concluded :  ^  We 
therefore  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  advise  our  workmen  to  look  to 
themselves  and  their  own  resources,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  take 
advantage  of  any  opportunity,  when  it  presents  itself,  of  securing 
what  our  employers  have  acknowledged  we  need,  and  what  they  had 
given  us  reason  to  expect  we  should  have  received  at  the  end  c^this 
month,  but  of  which  we  have  been  disappointed." 

A  rejoinder,  purporting  to  be  from  "A  Table-Knife  HafVer,'^ 
appeared  in  the  Independent  of  November  26.  The  writer  Btat«9, 
'*  that  about  a  year  ago  the  masters  and  workmen  met  together  to 
make  arrangements  as  to  what  prices  should  be  given  for  hafting* 
which  was  miserably  bad  at  that  time,  and  what  should  be  the 
principles  on  which  both  parties  should  act  for  the  future. 

"  What  is  called  the  regulated  price,  was  offered  by  the  master*, 
and  also  thankfully  accepted  by  the  workmen.  It  was  also  distinctly 
understood  that  mutual  interest  should  be  the  basis  of  their  proceed- 
ings hereafter,  and  that  no  advance  should  take  place  without  the 
consent  of  both  parties,  with  a  view  of  putting  an  end  to  strikes." 
The  writer  complains  that  this  understanding  has  been  departed 
from  by  the  workmen,  their  committee  having  advised  an  entire  dis- 
solution of  the  Union  with  the  masters,  at  the  Hall  of  Science. 
where  a  resolution  was  carried  to  that  effect. 

The  two  following  letters,  with  which  I  have  been  favoured,  give 
both  the  result,  and  the  masters*  and  workmen's  view,  of  the  ooo- 
trovcrsy.     The  first  is  from  a  large  Sheffield  manufiMturer. 

"  Sheffield,  July  ZOiK,  IS^iO. 

"Deab  Sir, — You  are  probably  aware  that  for  some  years  there 
has  been  co-operation  between  the  workmen  and  a  number  of  the 
largest  manufacturers,  to  agree  together  and  maintain,  if  possible, 
one  uniform  rate  of  wages,  and  to  prevent  a  down£Eill  of  prices  when 
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trade  is  slack,  and  to  prevent  excessive  high  prices  when  trade  is 
good.  As  a  whole  there  has  been  much  good  done  by  this ;  but  now 
and  then  either  hafters,  or  forgers,  or  grinders  will  be  independent 
of  the  masters,  when  they  think  the  power  is  with  them,  and  there 
is  a  good  demand  for  labour.  In  September  cv  October  last  jear 
the  grinders  of  table  blades  set  the  masters  at  defiance,  and  against  all 
our  remonstrances,  would  have  an  advance  of  10  per  cent.,  as  trade 
was  good.  The  masters  submitted.  Previous  to  this  tiiere  had 
been  an  understanding,  although  no  actual  agreement,  that  when  the 
table-knife  trade  could  stand  an  advance,  ihe  hafters  were  to  have 
it,  as  being  the  worst  paid  branch.  The  grinders  forestalled  this  hj 
force,  and  got  the  advance.  The  masters  and  hafters  met  two  or 
three  times  after  this,  and  as  trade  graduaUj  then  got  worse  thej 
were  advised  bj  the  masters  to  postpone  their  threatened  advance^ 
This  was  not  at  all  liked  by  many,  but  the  masters  would  give  bo 
advance  then ;  and  hence  the  letter  you  refer  to  in  the  Independent 
of  November  6^  1859.  Trade  has  nnce  then  been  very  dull,  and  tiie 
grinders  would  have  been  much  better  off  had  they  oever  obtained 
the  last  advance  of  10  per  eent.,  as  many  of  them  have  never  had  full 
empioyment  since.     Excuse  this  hurried  explanation. 

"  I  am,  yours  truly. 

To  this,  the  following  reply  has  been  made  on  behalf  of  the 

table-knife  grindera:^ — 

'«  SBsmn»»  AvguU  2lM^  186d. 

**  Deab  SiR,**-In  reply  to  yours,!  beg  to  state  thai  your  inAirmant 
is  correct,  in  stating  that  *  for  some  years  there  has  been  co-opera- 
tion between  masters  and  workmen,'  ftc,  but  notwithstanding  this 
agreement  one  of  the  largest  employers,  at  the  end  of  about  twelve 
months,  broke  tln*ongh  Qie  agreement. 

"  The  facts  are  these — ^In  1857  we  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
the  principal  employers  to  abide  by  the  list  of  prices  then  paid  for 
twelve  months,  we  undertaking  not  to  ask  for  any  advance  for  that 
period,  let  trade  be  good  or  bad,  and  the  employers  agreeing  not  to 
reduce  these  prices  under  any  circumstances^  even  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  twelve  months;  but  notwithstaading  this  agreement,  one 
of  the  employers  who  had  been  a  party  to  the  agreement,  and  a  meiiH 
ber  of  the  masters'  committee,  at  the  end  of  twelve  months  sent  ua 
word  that  unless  we  would  submit  to  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent, 
he  should  turn  all  his  men  ootl  (ahoat  30).  In  consequence  of  this 
unexpected,  and,  as  we  think,  unaccountable  step  we  wwe  compelled 
to  dose  the  box  (that  is,  to  oease  paying  the  men  who  had  been  thas 
sacrificed).  From  this  time  prices  gradually  went  down,  the  firm 
named  actually  compelling  the  men  to  submit  to  a  reduction  of  at 
least  40  per  cent,  never  giving  any  work  out  at  the  rate  of  25  per 
cent,  reduction  ;  but  the  box  being  dosed,  the  men  were  obliged  to 
[^bmit  to  a  still  further  reduction,  which  amounted  to  from  40  to  50 
per  cent,  off  the  price  agreed  upon. 
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'<  Prices  generally  came  down  throughout  the  town  in  OQiaeqcs> 
to  fully  50  per  cent.,  which  state  of  things  continued  till  Ocvt*' 
1858,  when  trade  heing  good  we  sought  to  have  a  portion  of  tluf  :.- 
count  reduced ;  hut  still  the  employer  refused,  and  we  were  compu 
to  strike,  and  we  thus  succeeded  in  our  object,  and  got  ap  to  i : 
per  cent,  off  the  original  statement,  which  we  asked  for,  kt  *. 
employers  refused  to  give. 

*'  From  this  time  till  October,  1859,  we  were  pud  at  thu  20  / 
cent,  off  the  old  list,  when  we  asked  them  to  come  to  the  orir.:. 
statement,  and  to  take  off  this  20  per  cent.,  which  thej  refcr- 
do  ;  but  not  wishing  to  act  arbitrarily  towards  the  employers  w:  ;i- 
them  a  month's  notice  that  we  should  require  to  be  paid  ^  > 
original  statement  (with  some  slight  alterations^  which  their  secri'^* 
acknowledged  reasonable).     We  had  several  interviews  with  i- 
and  the  result  was  that  we  agreed  to  their  proposition  to  take  1' 
cent,  off  the  foreign  trade,  and  to  have  fiill  list  price  for  the  a^' 
trade  ;  but  notwithstanding  this  agreement  they  did  not  gireoc:.. 
work,  and  the  result  was  that  we  paid  to  our  unemployed  Hbr  r 
week  more  than  £170.     The  employers  seeing  we  were  ooift*:- 
prepared  to  stand  out,  after  two  or  three  weeks  gave  way,aD<i^'^ 
to  the  terms  proposed. 

"  Thus  you  will  see  the  masters  took  every  advantage  > ' 
position,  but  we  did  not  obtain,  and  we  have  never  asked  (:* 
advance  on  the  statement  of  1853 ;  and  therefore  yon  wiU  tL-^  * 
that  the  statement  of  your  informant,  that  we  took  advantage  <" 
hafters,  is  untrucj  as  we  have  only  obtained  the  old  list  price,  ^- 
we  should  not  have  been  able  to  do  had  we  not  been  better  c: 
than  they  were. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  may  state  that  the  names  of  the  empbT^^ 
question  are  withheld,  but  they  can  be  given  if  the  statemec^ 
doubted;  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  any  further  informs 
explanation  in  my  power. 

*^  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant. 

The  Railway  Spring  Makers  of  Sheffield  are  in  onion,  and  L 
nezion  with  the  Association  of  Organized  Trades.  The  secretarr ' 
has  very  courteously  and  satisfactorily  answered  the  inqoirieM' 
Committee,  states  that  their  society  includes  all  railway  spring  n> 
in  Sheffield,  four  men  only  excepted,  whom  the  Union  will  not  n-" 
though  it  allows  them  to  work  without  interference.    The  Mci^i^ ' 
established  September  27th,  1857.   Two  societies  previoualj  (<"*' 
**got  broken  up''  through  mismanagement;  ''men  throw  of  tin  ; 
of  government — all  wanted  to  be  masters ;  leading  charKt^^ ' 
treated  contemptuously,  and,  therefore,  no  respectable,  Idu^l. 
man  would  take  any  active  part  in  the  affitirs  of  the  Union." 

The  earnings  of  workmen  in  the  trade  are  said  to  range  U'' 
20«.  and  45«.  a  week  (fuU  time),  according  to  the  branches  is «- 
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they  are  employed,  and  the  varying  skill  of  the  artisan.  A  *'  vice- 
man  '*  will  earn  from  20s,  to  35«.  weekly ;  a  filer  from  20s.  to  45«. 

Extracts  fi:om  the  rules  of  this  society  are  given  in  the  Report  on 
Trades'  Societies'  Rules. 

The  average  hours  of  work  in  the  trade,  which  is  said  to  be  very 
UboriouSy  are  nine  hours  a  day.  Equality  of  wages  is  not  insisted 
on.  If  one  man  has  greater  abilities  than  another  ^the  Union  knows 
the  abilities  of  every  man  in  the  trade),  and  his  employer  pays  him 
according  to  his  abiUties  and  the  amount  of  work  he  is  competent  to 
do,  the  Union  is  satisfied ;  but  working  below  a  certain  minimum  ap- 
pears to  be  prohibited.  There  is  no  benefit  club  in  connexion  with  the 
society,  which  has  members  in  some  other  places  than  Sheffield,  prin* 
cipally  at  railway  stations.  With  very  few  exceptions,  workmen  are 
paid  by  the  piece.  The  society  has  one  officer,  who  devotes  himself 
entirely  to  the  management  of  itsaffiurs,  at  a  salary  of  £1  a  week. 

During  the  last  ten  years,  three  strikes  have  occurred  in  the  trade, 
all  of  them,  according  to  the  secretary's  statement,  to  resist  the 
encroachments  of  employers.  The  first  took  place  in  1851,  and  lasted 
seventeen  weeks.  la  a  handbill,  dated  Feb.  18th,  1861,  and  headed 
^*  The  Appeal  of  the  Railway  Spring  Makers  to  the  Inhabitants  of 
Sheffield,  and  the  Public  generally/'  the  grounds  of  the  strike  are 
thus,  in  substance,  stated : — 

In  1846,  the  price  of  railway  spring  and  vicing  was  reduced  from 
5s.  to  3s,  &d,  per  hundredweight.  In  1851,  two  employers  attempted 
a  further  reduction,  which,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  men, 
would  take  about  30  or  40  per  cent,  from  the  wages  they  were  then 
receiving.  A  strike  against  these  employers  took  place.  They  are 
charged  in  the  handbill  with  having  recourse  to  *' every  dodge,  no 
matter  how  mean  and  artful,  to  procure  the  downfall  of  the  artisan, 
even  to  the  employing  of  workmen  at  the  very  price  for  which  the 
Sheffield  spring  makers  were  contending."  The  trade  was  dis- 
organized, having  few  members  and  small  funds,  and  was  obliged  to 
appeal  to  other  societies  for  aid.  Most  of  the  masters  were  willing 
to  give  the  men  the  prices  which  they  strove  to  uphold.  I  am  not 
informed  of  the  result.  Of  the  second  of  the  three  strikes  referred 
to,  I  have  no  information.  The  third  occurred  in  January  of  the 
present  year.     It  is  thus  related : — 

On  the  14th  of  March,  1859,  a  meeting  of  railway  spring  makers 
was  held,  at  which  an  advance  was  resolved  on,  and  a  circular  to 
this  effect  was  printed  and  sent  to  each  of  the  manufacturers.  It 
contained  the  details  of  a  new  scale  of  prices  to  take  effect  on  and 
after  the  first  day  of  July.  A  deputation  of  workmen  visited  the 
employers,  who  promised  that  if  the  men  would  wait  a  little,  the 
masters  would  give  an  advance,  as  soon  as  trade  improved.  The 
Tvorkmen,  on  this  undertaking  consented  to  waive  the  matter  for  a  time. 
It  remained  in  abeyance  until  November  following.  In  that  month, 
at  a  public  dinner  to  one  of  the  largest  firms  in  the  town,  the  head  of 
the  firm  (as  reported  in  the  Sheffield  Telegraphy  November  7th) 
**  took  occasion  to  refer  to  an  application  that  had  been  made  a  short 
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tune  ago  bj  liie  men  employed  in  liie  spriiig  depvtaat  k*: 
advance  of  wages.     At  tkat  time  the  bnsijien  in  tluft  ^epvcf 
iras  not  in  80  floanahing  a  condition  as  to  eoahle  ikni  to  ex. 
with  the  request,  but  he  was  glad  to  say  that  it  had  sinoe  inpr  v 
The  request  for  ^  adFance  of  wagea  had  been  made  ra  amth  >. 
proper  manner*    No  undne  influence  was  atlwpted  to  be  eior^. 
moral  influence  alone  being  eB4>lojed,  and  tfaej  wonld  And  (hi:  ^ 
was  by  flu*  the  most  sensible  and  sncoessfiil  oonrae  to  adapts  Br  n 
glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  they  had  cobm  to  the  imaniwwnoir-. 
aion,  that  if  the  business  continued  to  be  as  bririL  as  it  v»  £.> 
present  time,  the  advance  that  was  asked  for  would  be  giuM  < 
the  1st  of  January  next.**    According  to  the  atatemeni  of  tu  ar. 
trade  continued  to  be  good,  but  when  the  lat  of  Janvarf  eaoe.  i' 
masters  (with  only  one  exception)  refused  tbe  promised  adnc^  •* 
the  ground  that  they  had  not  had  sufficient  notice  ;  and  a^kt^^ 
men  to  wait  yet  longer.    The  men,  ""^"^"^g  Hiat  iSbej  wm  • 
played  with,  refused  to  do  so,  and  turned  out.     On  the  aeoofri . 
however,  after  the  wxthdrawal,  a  oonferenee  w«0  fa^d  betwes  •* 
parties  to  the  dispute.     The  men  agreed  to  accept  half  of  wte  >' 
had  demanded,  and  the  matter  was  settled.     The  preaeat  nr  - 
between  employers  and  employed  are  described  as  beiiig  p^^-! 
cordial  and  friendly. 

Tlie  ScisMOTM  Trade  is  in  union,  but  is  not  in  oonnexioD  wi:^  - 
Association  of  Organized  Trades. 

Answers  to  the  questions  of  the  Committee  have  been  rec 
from  a  scissors  manufacturer,  employing  thirty-eight  Dfi  >• 
apprentices,  and  thirty  women.  He  states  the  wages  paid  by  ^-^^ 
f^ows  (they  are  paid  by  piecework)  :^ — ^Forgers  earn  from  j*'- 
30«.  per  week;  filers  20«.  to  35«.;  finishers 22«.  to  40f.;  gnDdl^>* 
to  40«.  The  above  are  men's  wages.  Women  as  dressers  eir>  r* 
7«.  to  \\s.  per  week.  All  are  paid  by  tiie  pieee  or  doicfi.  >> 
avenge  wages  given  to  scissor  makers,  in  the  town,  are  ««k1  ' 
10  per  cent.  less  than  those  in  the  above  list;  of^en,  owin^  (•  '- 
men  having  only  partial  emplo3nnent,  as  much  as  25  per  cent,  i^ 

For  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  the  union  in  the  scissors  mae  * 
been  feeble,  and  virtoally  non-existent.     The  trade  hu  brti  * 
prosperous  without  a  union  as  it  was  when   it  had  oac.    •- 
employer  to  whom  I  owe  this  information  has  emplojed  oalj  " 
unionist  workmen  since  1844.      The  difference  which  led  l^- 
this  step  is  briefly  stated  by  him  in  the  following  tenns.^—  i 

"  llie  Union  not  only  regulated  the  price  of  labov,  bat  m<- 
that  in  case  of  a  strike,  on  resuming  work,  every  man  miK  ^ 
his  old  place  and  quality  of  work.     We  offered,  in  1844,  oar  vBf-  ^ 
advance  of  5  per  cent.,  on  condition  that  they  oeaaed  to  K'k«< 
the  Union,  thus  gaining  at  least  10  pe^  cent,  to  tiie  nen,  >»  - 
papng  to  the  general  ^nd.     They  reftised,  and  alter  five  ^^\ 
notice  we  closed  our  manufactory  until  we  oonld  resooe  v«rl "  - 
non-unionist  men.      We  reinuned  closed  for  eight  or  nine  ^^^^ 
when  we  were  able  to  work  partially,  but  were  not  quite  kob^  " 
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ambers  under  twelve  weeks.  Ab  the  men  had  no  connexion  with 
M  Union  it  cost  fron  £60  to  £60  in  employing  wstchraen  to  protect 
or  men's  tools  from  damage  at  night  time.  Unless  lids  had  been 
one  no  workman  would  haye  remained  faithful  to  us  from  fear  for 
leir  tools,  some  w<»ianen  having  tools  from  £10  to  £25  in  Talue." 
lie  employer  considers  non-unionist  workmen  to  be  quite  equal  in 
baracter  and  skill  to  society-men«  During  the  brisk  trade  anterior 
>  1854,  he  had  to  raise  wages  20  per  cent.  It  is  evident  fixmi  ^e 
igher  rate  of  wBges  paid  bj  this  gentloBuui,  that  the  workmen  in 
is  estaUishment  are  of  a  better  class  than  the  ayerage  of  those  in 
le  same  branch.  The  workmen,  therefore,  probably,  being  able  to 
sly  upon  their  superior  skill,  do  not  need  the  aid  whi^  unions 
rofesB  to  afford  to  the  ordinary  and  unskilled  artisan. 

A  joint  set  of  answers  to  the  questions  of  the  Oonmiittee  has 
een  forwarded  frxm  the  Sickle  Forger^  and  Orinderi  Soeieiies 
f  Sheffield.  These  societies  are  in  connexion  with  tlie  Association 
f  Organised  Trades.  By  the  custom  of  the  trades,  the  hours  of 
^boor  are  liaiited  to  twelve  a  day.  Workmen  tire  obliged  to  work 
\,  the  list  prices.  Nothing  is  done  to  prevent  non-unionists  from 
'orking  with  unionists,  *'on  their  (the  non-unionists)  becoming 
nited  with  society  men.**  Seven  years  is  the  usual  term  of  ap- 
renticeship,  ^'subject  to  a  discount  of  a  penny  in  the  shilling,  up  to 
le  age  of  nineteen."  On  one  occasion,  and  only  on  one,  emplo3rers 
oluntarily  gave  an  advance.  There  is  a  Sick  and  Funeral  Fund  in 
>nnexion  with  the  Society. 

During  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  only  one  strike  in  this 
ade.  It  took  i^ace  in  1858,  and  is  stated  to  have  been  for  the  re- 
>very  of  an  agreement  made  with  the  masters  in  1848.  The  men 
Aimed  ten  per  cent,  advance,  but  would  have  accepted  five  per  cent. 

The  masters  refrised  this  compromise,  and  the  strike  went  on. 
.fter  a  struggle  of  five  months,  it  ended  in  fi&vonr  of  the  men.  The 
d  of  the  Association  of  Organized  Trades,  or  rather  of  the  Trades' 
^legates,  the  Association  being  then  only  in  process  of  formation, 
as  afforded  in  the  contest,  and  helped  to  bring  it  to  a  dose.  On 
pplication  of  the  men,  who  had  at  that  time  been  out  eighteen 
'ceks,  "a  resolution,"  the  secretary  of  the  Association  writes,  '^was 
assed,  pledging  the  delegates  to  represent  their  case  to  their  re- 
pective  trades,  as  one  deserving  their  pecuniary  support;  the  sickle 
nd  hook  trade  having  been  always  well  united  among  themselves, 
ad  having  subscribed  liberally  to  other  trades  in  distress."  Inter- 
iewB  with  both  the  employers  and  the  men  were  held,  and  the  ad- 
ance  was  ultimately  granted.  ^  The  resolution  passed  by  the  dele- 
ates,"  says  the  secretary,  '^was  published,  and  this  appeared  to 
astcn  the  settlement, — ^the  employers  seeing  that  the  men  would 
btain  support  frtmi  the  Sheffield  trades  generally.^ 

In  the  answers  which  they  have  obligingly  forwarded  to  the  ques* 
0D8  of  the  Committee,  the  FUe  Chinders  state  that  they  number  288 
tembers,  and  are,  as  they  believe,  the  only  society  of  file  grinders 
1  England.    An  apprentice  is  required  to  serve  seven  years :  he 
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must  be  under  fourteen  years  of  age  when  he  is  bound ;  and  cannot 
be  admitted  into  the  Society  until  he  is  twenty-one  years  of  age ; 
and  then  only  on  condition  of  his  parent  or  master  having  paid  sub- 
scription for  him  during  his  apprenticeship.  No  journeyman  is 
allowed  to  have  more  than  one  apprentice ;  or  to  take  an  apprentice 
till  he  is  twenty-five  years  of  age ;  but  when  trade  is  good,  and  all 
hands  are  employed,  the  rule  is  sometimes  deviated  from.  No  limit 
is  set  to  the  hours  during  which  a  file  grinder  may  work,  or  to  the 
amount  he  may  earn,  though  the  same  price  is  invariably  required 
for  work  of  the  same  kind.  A  good  hand  and  steady  man  will 
sometimes  get  £2  a  week  where  an  inferior  hand  will  only  earn  £1. 
The  Society  knew  of  no  instance  of  a  general  advance  of  wages  in 
the  trade  without  intervention  on  its  part ;  and  is  convinced  that  a 
fair  rate  of  payment  could  not  be  obtained  apart  from  the  Union. 
This  is  shown  in  the  case  of  persons  who  have  forfeited  the  support 
of  the  Society,  by  not  paying  their  contributions,  and  who  are 
working,  in  some  instances,  at  10,  15,  and  20  per  cent,  discount 
off  the  list  of  prices.  "  They  are  compelled  to  do  it  or  starve,  for 
they  cannot  get  any  support  from  the  parish,  if  any  one  will  find 
them  employment  at  any  price."  If  a  non-unionist  obtain  work  where 
members  of  the  Union  are  working,  the  Society  uses  all  the  influence 
it  has  to  induce  him  to  join. 

The  committee  sits  every  Monday  evening  at  six  o'clock,  and  the 
secretary  calls  over  the  name  of  each  member,  the  amount  paid  by 
each  member,  and  the  amount  paid  to  the  unemployed  during  the 
week.  Two  members  are  appointed  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the 
Society  every  three  months.  The  Secretary  devotes  all  his  time  to  the 
management  of  the  Union,  for  which  he  receives  30*.  a  week.  There 
is  a  "Free  Gift"  Fund  in  connexion  with  the  Society  from  which 
allowances  are  made  of  4s,  weekly  to  members  during  sickness,  £5 
for  the  funeral  expenses  of  members,  and  £3  for  the  funerals  of 
their  wives,  and  of  the  widows  of  late  members. 

Each  member  subscribes  Sd,  to  the  sick  fund,  and  6d,  to  the 
funeral  fund ;  and  after  paying  all  demands  and  leaving  a  sum  in 
stock  to  meet  future  claims,  the  residue  is  divided  among  the  mem- 
bers at  Christmas. 

No  allowance  is  made  to  a  member  on  tramp,  but  if  he  hear  of  a 
situation  elsewhere,  money  is  given  to  take  him  to  the  place  where 
the  vacancy  exists.  IMembers  leaving  the  town  do  not  cease  to  be 
members,  if  they  continue  to  pay  their  subscriptions. 

The  Society  thinks  that  if  trade  societies  could  be  made  legal, 
and  their  rules  could  be  enforced  upon  members  by  law,  it  would  be 
a  great  improvement. 

Answers  have  been  received  from  one  or  two  other  trades,  bnt 
they  do  not  communicate  information  characteristically  diflferent  from 
that  which  precedes.  It  has  been,  therefore,  thought  undesirable  to 
occupy  space  by  giving  account  of  them. 

It  is  impossible  to  conclude  this  paper  without  saying  a  few 
words  on  the  subject  of  those  trade  outrages  for  which  Sheffield  has 
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become  unhappil}c  notorious.  Some  instances  of  them  have  been 
;iven  already.  The  most  common  and  most  hanhless  (though  still 
reprehensible)  form  which  they  take,  is  known  in  Sheffield  as  ''  rat- 
ioning." Rattening  consists  in  disabling  the  machinery  of  the 
)bnoxious  workman,  either  by  breaking  his  tools,  or  cutting  the 
mods  which  connect  the  trough  at  which  he  works  with  the  steam 
)r  water  power.  More  frequently  the  tools  or  bands  are  taken 
iway  and  hidden,  and  restored  uninjured  when  the  workman  has 
nade  reparation  for  the  ofience  which  has  brought  this  punishment 
ipon  him.  Neglect  to  pay  to  the  funds  of  the  Union  is  the  common 
)roYocatiye  of  rattening.  A  man  is  at  first  warned,  perhaps  in  a 
Viendly  way,  that  he  had  better  pay  up  his  arrears,  or,  as  it  is 
»lled,  his  *^  Natty  money."  If  the  warning  fails  of  its  effect,  it 
gradually  assumes  something  of  a  threatening  character.  At  length 
le  finds  an  unsigned  scrawl  upon  his  trough,  to  the  effect  that,  if 
le  still  refirains  fh>m  paying,  **  Natty  shall  be  sent  to  make  him." 
Jnless  he  takes  this  hint,  he  is  likely  before  very  long  to  discovery 
m  coming  to  work,  his  bands  cut  and  his  toold  gone. 

In  other  cases  the  destruction  of  property  and  even  of  life  by  in- 
lendiarism  and  explosion  of  gunpowder  is  resorted  to.  The  fol- 
owing  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  these  outrages.  I  confine  myself 
o  recent  instances,  the  number  of  which  might  be  indefinitely  in- 
creased. * 

"  On  the  24th  May,  1854,"  says  a  recent  writer  in  the  Independent^ 
inder  the  signature  of  "  A  Sheffielder,"  "  a  canister  of  powder  was 
>ut  down  the  chimney  of  Samuel  Baxter,  of  Loxley,  saw  grinder. 
Tune  the  5th,  the  same  year,  Elijah  Parker,  of  Dore,  was  shot. 
le  worked  for  Messrs.  Newbould,  and  did  not  join  the  Union. 
Vhout  eight  months  previously,  some  vile  miscreant  hamstrung  his 
lorse,  and  otherwise  annoyed  him  :  but  Parker  now  belongs  to  the 
rade,  no  doubt  being  induced  thereto  by  arguments  which  I  before 
aid  were  *  not  of  very  persuasive  character.'  The  following  note 
vas  received  by  a  neighbour  of  Parker's : — 

'' '  Sheffield,  May  25th,  1854.— Samuel  Lawe  Be  aweire  of  Wat 
3oune  to  occur,  if  you  don't  get  shut  of  Bishop  and  the  other  lads 
rery  soon,  the  trade  will  send  you  some  ling,  look  aft  your  cart,  and 
lorse,  and  shop.  Elijah  and  you  are  qualified  to  ruin  all  trads  in 
Shefl. — To  Mr.  Samuel  Lawe,  saw  handle  maker,  Dore.' 

*'On  June  5th,  1854,  a  bottle  of  gunpowder  was  put  under  one  of 
he  boilers  at  Messrs.  T.  Firth  and  Sons,  and  the  following  post 
>rought  to  Mr.  Mtak  Frith  this  polite  epistle : — 

'''June  6th,  1854.— Mr.  Mark  Firth  i  have  to  inform  you  that 
inless  you  get  shut  of  those  knobstick  grinders  from  your  weel  that 
»re  shall  be  oblige  to  try  some  Remedy  of  our  own.  For  we  nowe  the 
vay  into  the  weel  and  likewise  to  the  Boiler  and  allso  the  warehouse 
md  allso  youm  own  Residence,  and  if  you  think  anything  about 
yourself  or  your  property  you  will  imedetely  turn  them  away, 
»r  you  most  expect  what  will  follow.-* We  Remain  your  Well 
iVisher.' 
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''  Samuel  Baxter,  before  named,  was  one  of  the  knobBtickB  working 
at  Messrs.  Firth's." 

'^  Another  Trade  Outrage  at  Sheffield. — ^Yeeterday  mc»iung 
another  trade  outrage  was  committed  at  Sheffield,  against  a  man 
named  John  Trickett,  a  small  table-knife  manufacturer,  who  works 
'on  the  premises  of  Mr.  Shortclifie,  Central  Works,  Bailej  Lane.  It 
appears  that  earlj  in  the  morning  some  persons  broke  into  the  room 
in  which  Trickett  works,  and,  having  obtained  all  the  '  glazers,' 
bands,  &c.,  on  which  thej  could  lay  their  hands,  piled  them  oa  a 
heap  of  forks  which  were  laid  on  the  floor,  and  tnen  set  fire  to  them. 
Trickett  some  time  ago  summoned  a  fork  grinder  in  his  employ  for 
leaving  work  without  notice  ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  this  may  be 
the  cause  of  the  outrage." — Guardian^  Sept.  10th,  1859. 

"  Another  Outrage  at  the  Tower  Grinding  Wheel,.  Shef- 
field.— On  Tuesday  morning  a  serious  outrage  was  committed  at 
the  Tower  grinding  wheel.  It  appears  that  there  are  a  ntuaber 
of  men  employed  at  the  Tower  wheel  who  are  not  members  of  the 
trades'  union.  On  Monday  thirty  or  forty  members  of  the  Union 
walked  about  the  place,  but  nothing  wrong  occurred  till  Tuesday 
morniug.  A  saw  grinder,  named  Joseph  Helewell,  who  work^  ibr 
Mr.  Wilson,  saw  manufacturer,  went  to  his  work  at  the  wheel  about 
seven  o'clock,  and  worked  on  his  grinding  stone  till  nine  o'clock.  At 
that  time  he  went  to  work  at  his  glazing  trough,  and  when  be  had 
been  at  work  there  about  two  minutes  an  explosion  of  gonpowider 
took  place,  which  caused  some  serious  mischief.  The  gunpowder 
had  been  placed  in  the  trough,  and  the  sparks  from  the  glazer  having 
ignited  it  caused  the  explosion.  Helewell  was  seriously  injured  about 
the  eyes,  nose,  and  arms,  and  his  trousers  were  set  on  fire  by  the 
explosion.  We  understand  that  Helewell  has  only  worked  in  that 
room  for  about  a  week,  and  that  on  going  there  he  went  to  the 
seci'etary  of  the  Union  and  offered  to  join,  but  was  told  that  he 
would  not  be  allowed  to  do  so  without  certain  other  persons  indi* 
cated  also  joined.  The  outrage  is  supposed  to  have  been  eonunitted 
by  some  person  connected  with  the  Union,  but  as  yet  the  perpetrator 
is  at  large." — Sheffield  Telegraph,  Oct.  20th,  1859. 

"  Another  Trade  Outrage  at  Sheffield. — Attempt  to  blow 
UP  A  House. — About  six  o'clock  yesterday  morning,  Mr.  Joseph 
Wilson,  saw  manufacturer,  who  occupies  a  house  adjoining  his  works, 
at  the  corner  of  Milton  and  Headford  Streets,  Sheffield,  was  aroused 
by  the  noise  of  a  violent  explosion,  which  shook  the  house.  Mr.  WO- 
son  instantly  proceeded  down -stairs,  but  found  such  an  accumulation 
of  rubbish  and  smoke  in  the  passage  that  he  was  unable  at  first  to  get 
into  the  ^  living '  room.  After  some  little  delay  he  succeeded  in 
getting  into  the  room,  when  he  found  the  floor  blown  up.  In  the 
cellar  he  found  that  a  tin  vessel,  which  had  evidently  contained  eon- 
bustibles,  had  been  let  in  under  the  living  room,  and  there  exploded. 
A  serious  amount  of  damage  has  been  done  by  the  explosion.  Ib 
the  cellar  there  is  little  mischief  done  beyond  the  tearing  off  of  a 
large  quantity  of  plaster,  &c.     The  explosive  current  passed  in  great 
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T'iolence  up  the  cellar-stairs,  blowing  down  the  shelves  of  crockerj, 
ice,  at  the  cellar  head,  and  tearing  down  the  partition,  partly  of  wood 
uid  partly  of  brick — ^which  separated  the  passage  leading  from  the 
kitchen  to  the  cellar  from  the  front  passage  between  the  rooms.  The 
iicarthstone  and  boarded  floor  of  the  ^  living ''  room,  which  is  over 
that  part  of  the  cellar,  where  the  explosion  occurred,  were 'torn  up 
a.lniost  the  entire  breadth  of  the  room.  The  marble  mantel-piece  was 
broken  in  twain,  and  all  the  ornaments  standing  upon  it  were  smashed 
to  atoms.  Singularly  enough,  the  chimney  glass  was  not  in  the  least 
injured.  A  square  table,  left  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  had 
evidently  been  tossed  up  against  the  chandelier,  one  of  the  glasses 
of  which  it  had  broken,  and,  falling  heavily  upon  the  floor,  was  broken 
into  several  pieces.  In  the  sitting-room,  damage  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter was  done.  The  furniture  in  both  rooms  was  in  the  utmost 
disorder,  having  evidently  been  tossed  about  in  all  directions,  and 
everything  was  literally  coated  with  dust,  but  the  damage  to  the  fur- 
niture is  not  extensive.  The  fan-light  over  the  front  door  was  com- 
pletely blown  out.  In  the  bedroom,  which  is  immediately  over  the 
'*  living"  room,  and  was  occupied  by  two  children,  no  damage  was 
done  except  to  the  plaster  and  moulding.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  slept 
over  the  sitting-room,  the  door  of  their  bedroom  being  fastened  with 
a  chain  bolt.  This  bolt  was  snapped  off  the  st^le  by  the  violence 
of  the  explosive  current  against  the  door,  and  was  thrown  across  the 
room  on  a  table.  The  outer  walls  of  the  house  nearest  to  which  the 
explosion  occurred  are,  however,  damaged  to  a  serious  extent.  In 
addition  to  several  minor  dislocations,  a  crevice'  from  one  to  two 
inches  in  breadth  has  been  made  in  the  gable  wall  of  the  ^'  living  " 
room,  apparently  extending  frx>m  the  ground  almost  to  the  roof. 

*'  Happily,  the  whole  of  the  inmates,  six  in  number,  have  escaped 
without  the  slightest  injury. 

''In  explanation  of  the  motive  of  this  abominable  outrage,  the 

following  circumstances  are  stated : — ^Mr.  Wilson  has  for  a  period  of 

fourteen  years  steadily  refused  to  employ  union  men.     For  two  or 

three  years  Mr.  Wilson  has  had  in  his  employ  two  saw  grinders, 

who  had  been  apprentices  with  James  Linley,  whose  life  had  been 

several  times  attempted,  and  who  was  shot  in  the  head  some  months 

ago.    Mr.  Wilson  states  that  one  of  the  men,  while  in  his  employ, 

endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  employ  union  men^  remhrking,  '  If 

you  don't,  they  will  happen  be  shooting  you.'    Mr.  Wilson  replied 

that  he  was  not  afraid  of  that ;  for  though  he  employed  non-union 

men,  he  did  not  employ  a  large  number  of  apprentices,  like  another 

man,  whose  name  he  mentioned.  The  reply  was,  '  He  will  be  popped 

off  this  winter  you'll  see.'    On  losing  three  men,  who  joined  the 

Union,  Mr.  Wilson  set  on  a  grinder,  named  Helliwell,  who,  it  will  be 

recollected,  was  seriously  injured  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder, 

placed  under  his  glazing  stone^  at  the  Tower  Wheel,  about  seventeen 

days  ago.     About  the  time  he  set  on  Helliwell,  a  little  more  than 

three  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Wilson  received  a  poet  letter,  of  which  the 

following  is  a  copy  >-• 

pp2 
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'  TO  MR.  JOSEPH  WILSON. 


*  Dear  Sir, — ^I  take  this  opertunity  of  Just  remiiung  vra  - 
you  are  triyeing  on  a  DaDgerious  game  you  are  tiUdng  tJbe  pbr 
another  person  Whose  name  it  do  not  neede  to  mention  bjnzi. 
a  Bout  to  Decoy  Boys  to  grind  for  you — it  will  save  your  L 
you  do  not  succeed  as  it  would  cause  you  to  Become  the  nei:  :> 
and  In  that  case  it  is  50  to  1  upon  your  days  beieng  Domberv. 
may  treet  this  Litley  and  toss  it  into  the  fire  if  you  will  Be:  -  ♦ 
are  you  a  doomed  man  and  Bear  in  mind  I  have  eithertooallwsj. 
all  that  I  have  promiest  in  this  way  to  the  fullist  measure. 

'Signed  tastu  T  it. 

**  The  man  referred  to  in  this  letter  is  supposed  to  be  Linl^f. '. 
joined  the  Union  during  the  last  month,  and  is  now  *oniir  •. 
i.e.,  in  receipt  of  pay  from  the  Union  funds.     The  onnv 
Helliwell  was  committed  about  a  week  after  the  receipt  of  tit 
by  Mr.  Wilson,  and  now  the  threat  has  been  carried  out  in  rer- 
Mr.  Wilson  himself. 

"  The  perpetrators  of  the  outrage  appear  to  have  escaped  ^.'^^•*' 
tion." — Manchester  Guardian,  Nov.  5. 

"  About  half-past  four  o'clock  yesterday  morning,  the  inli  - 
of  Eckington  were  awoke  by  a  tremendous  explosion,  shu .  - 
whole  of  the  village.     Upon  inquiring  the  cause,  it  was  for.  - 
the  warehouse  of  Mr.  Mark  Keeton,  scythe,  sickle,  and  hook  :- 
facturer,  had  been  destroyed  by  gunpowder;  the  whole  of  lir 
being  a  ruin.     The  only  reason,  if  a  reason  it  can  be  called  y 
outrage  is,  that  since  the  strike  Mr.  Keeton's  men  hare  not  ^"^ 
he  having  promised  them  that  he  would  inform  them  after  b  -' 
journey  (in  which  he  is  now  engaged)  whether  he  could  f  •  • 
advance  or  not;  but  it  seems  that  they  had  not  waited  hb  t^^- 

In  January  of  the  present  year,  an  attempt  was  made  to  (> 
the  works  of  Messrs.  Wheatman  and  Smith,  saw  manoisctart'''' 
had  introduced  new  machinery  for  grinding  straight  saws,  wbi-- 
hitherto  been  ground  by  hand.  Rewards  were  o€ertd  K 
detection  of  the  offender,  both  by  the  injured  maniActtiM* 
the  Grovemment,  but  it  was  found  expedient  to  witbdn* 
rewards.  On  the  30th  of  January,  the  following  note  w  rtv 
by  the  mayor,  from  Messrs.  Wheatman  and  Smi^'s  solicitor  :- 

"  Messrs.  Wheatman  and  Smith  have  been  so  much  ii»^' 
threatening  letters  sent  to  their  wives,  that  they  have  determic^ 
to  proceed  any  futher  in  the  matter.     They  have  consulted  V'L 
secretary  of  the   Saw   Grinders'  Union,  and  have  detennU 
abandon  their  improved  machinery.     I  r<^ret  this,  ss  it  '^•'  ' 
complete  victory  and  encouragement  to  the  lawless;  but  tkir  • 
mination  seems  to  be  inflexible.     The  safety  of  their  femilif* 
personal  violence   is  the  consideration  which  alone  hi*  ^*'^- 
with  them.     This  is  an  awful  state  of  things,  and  I  ^^  '* 
Government  should  know  of  it.  , . 

After  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  the  matter  was  proef*'^ 
further. 
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The  degree  in  which  some  of  the  trades*  societies  of  Sheffield  are 
nvolvcd  in,  or  responsible  for,  these  outrages,  cannot  be  precisely 
Lsccrtained.  They  are  too  numerous,  and  directed  too  systematic* 
;ally  against  men  whoso  only  offences  are  offences  against  Union 
'('gulations,  to  allow  us  to  suppose  that  societies  do  not,  in  many 
'uses,  either  instigate  or  connive  at  them.  The  mere  fact  that  it  is 
>in]>ossible,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  to  trace  the  authors 
>f  such  crime,  shows  that  they  are  efficiently  protected  and  screened. 
The  presumption  against  the  Unions  has  never  been  rebutted. 
A.t  the  same  time,  no  doubt,  many  members  and  leaders  of  trades' 
societies  thoroughly  disapprove  of  these  acts,  which  are  the  deeds  of 
%  criminal  minority  only. 

The  mode  in  which  ruffians  are  hired  for  their  work,  was  de-> 
scribed  to  me,  on  good  authority,  to  be  the  following.  Nothing  is 
paid  directly  to  them,  but  sufficiently  intelligible  hints  are  dropped, 
and  a  sum  of  money  is  placed  in  a  drawer  at  one  of  the  lodge-houses 
of  the  society.  If  the  money  is  considered  insufficient,  it  is  put 
back  again,  and  the  amount  is  increased  until  it  meets  the  demands 
of  the  person  undertaking  the  business  of  which  it  is  to  be  the  pay- 
ment. The  outrages  in  one  trade  were  said  generally  to  be  com- 
mitted by  men  who  are  not  members  of  that  trade ;  sometimes  by 
those  who  do  not  work  at  any  calling,  but  have  made  rattening  and 
trade  outrages  almost  a  profession. 

In  other  cases,  the  method  of  deciding  who  shall  ratten  a  man  or 
blow  up  a  factory,  is  by  lot.  Only  he  who  draws  the  lot  (and  in 
some  cases  the  President)  knows  on  whom  it  has  fallen.  An  in- 
pcription  on  the  paper  informs  the  holder  of  it  where  he  will  find 
the  money  to  be  given  him  when  the  task  is  done.  Thus  all  the 
members  of  the  trade  can  swear  to  their  total  ignorance  of  the  per- 
petrator of  an  outrage,  who  has  been  selected  in  the  way  described. 

I  think  it  right  to  append,  without  abbreviation,  the  following 
paper,  which  probably  expresses  the  views  of  the  majority  of  intel- 
ligent and  respectable  employers  of  labour  in  Sheffield. 

'^  At  a  meeting  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Sheffield  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Manufactures,  held  July,  1860,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  certain  questions  submitted  by  the  National  Association 
for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  relating  to  Trades'  Unions,  it 
was  resolved  that  the  following  general  answers  be  sent  to  the 
secretary  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social 
Science : — 

*^  1st.  The  workmen  in  the  Sheffield  trades  are  generally  paid  by 
the  piece. 

"  2Dd.  Unions  exist  in  almost  all  the  Sheffield  trades,  for  the 
purpose  (among  others)  chiefly  of  adjusting  or  controlling  the  rate 
of  wages,  and  limiting  the  number  of  workmen  and  apprentices. 

"  3rd.  As  a  general  thing,  the  majority  of  the  men  in  any  trade 
which  has  a  union,  belongs  to  the  union,  and  pays  to  its  funds,  but 
only  a  small  minority  originates  and  maintains  strikes. 
"  4th.  The  majority  of  the  men  who  belong  and  pay  to  unions,  do 
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so  partly  because  tliey  look  upon  the  Unioa  as  a  powe 
case  of  need  can  materially  assist  in  preTcnting  any  soAdcii  or  a>^ 
sive  fall  in  wages,  partly  under  compnlsion  exercised  hj  tkrn&i. 
intimidation,  and  to  avoid  annoyance  from  their  feliov-rckaf. 
and  partly  for  the  sake  of  assistance  in  money,  whi^  iSht  Ui . 
affords  to  men  out  of  employment. 

**  5th.  The  men  who  manage  the  unions  are,  perhaps,  oa  tbe  yW 
taken  from  the  most  intelligent  class  in  their  partiookr  tra^  ^ 
is  not  a  rule  that  they  can  be  classed  also  among  the  moa  .41- 
industrious,  or  high  wage  earning  of  their  feUow-woikmea.  I: 
are  generally  only  medium  or  inidifferent  worioneo,  InX  imi  ^- 
Bome  education  and  natural  aptitude  for  organising  and  evijas  <^ 
the  combined  efforts  of  others. 

**  6th.  As  a  rule,  the  men  who  do  not  belong  to  the  imiottcv> 
least  skilful  and  industrious  of  their  class  ;  there  are  many  ex«f%  - 
Steady,  industrious,  quiet  men,  who  wish  to  earn  an  htmeti  ii^:: 
day  after  day,  without  interference,  belong  to  their  uniott  ia"^ 
sake  of  peace  and  quietness* 

'<  7th.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  great  and  sometiBei  ar* 
mountable  difficulty  exists  in  introducing  machinery  or  newpo* 
into  any  trade  where  a  union  exists. 

^*  8th.  It  is  unusual  for  any  personal  difficulty  to  be  tkrowni^ 
way,  either  of  any  particular  man  working  for  any  particalar 
or  the  reverse,  by  the  Union.     It  is  sometimes  done,  hot 
their  measures  apply  generally. 

**  9th.  It  is  possible  and  usual  in  some  trades  to  arraage  vi^  ^ 
superior  workmen  about  remuneration  without  r^ard  to  tia^  •*' 
and  the  Union  either  knows  nothing  about  it,  or  does  not  loia^ 

''  10th.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  practice  of  orgiiu0^ 
public  speaking,  and  action  does  educate  in  the  men  whopn^' 
a  taste  for,  and  power  to,  take  part  in  public  business  geaenUr. 

'<  11th.  The  employers  of  labour  in  Sheffield  have  no  ooaibiut'' 
among  themselves  now,  nor  have  they  had  any  for  very  vatj  V^ 
Such  combinations  occasionally  occur  when  an  attempt  bv^^ 
disturb  existing  prices  and  arrangements. 

*^  12th.   The  apprenticeship  system  is  usual  in  all  the  Sber 
trades  which  have  unions,  and  in  all  such  cases  the  ea^ojen^^'J 
interfered  with,  as  to  the  number  he  can  employ  and  the  wor^^-^ 
they  may  do. 

"  13th.  In  the  opinion  of  this  Chamber  the  existence  of  n**' 
unions  among  the  Sheffield  trades  has  tended  to  steret)^  ^ ' 
trades,  and  throw  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  enta^*-" 
manufacturer  who,  either  by  the  introduction  of  mackiw'?*.:' 
processes,  varieties  of  patterns,  re*adjustment  of  prices,  *«-  ^  * 
to  make  head  against  intelligent  foreign  competition ;  ^J  . 
succeeded,  juat  in  proportion  as  the  union  of  any  trade  wtip<'*^'' 

*  I  am  informed  that  inferior  workmen,  nominally  wurklug  al  ^  ^  ^ 
an  in  the  habit  of  allowing  a  diaoount  from  it. 
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in  securing  for  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  workmen  in  tbat  trade 
a  rate  of  wages  more  or  less  fictitiously  bigb ; — ^wbereTer  tbe  success 
of  a  union  bas  been  most  complete,  foreign  competition  bas  been 
most  successful,  and  tbe  number  of  men  year  after  year  employed  in 
tbat  particular  trade,  tbougb  earning  bigber  wages  perhaps,  smaller 
and  smaller  in  proportion  to  tbe  world's  consumption  of  tbe  goods 
tbey  make  ; — and  therefore,  as  institutions  whose  tendency  bas  been 
to  cripple  trade,  this  Chamber  regards  Ibem  as  an  evil.  It  does  not 
sec  any  reason  for  thinking  tbat  any  Substantial  benefit  which  tbe 
Sheffield  trades  may  baye  obtained  under  the  old  system  would  not 
have  been  equally  or  even  more  completely  secured  without  the  as- 
sistance of  trades'  unions.  It  is  possible  that  there  might  have  been 
fewer  men  who  would  earn  outrageously  high  wages,  but  a  very 
much  larger  number  could  have  earned  moderate  wages  continuously, 
and  with  the  additional  satisfactory  knowledge  that  Sheffield  was 
retaining  and  increasing  her  trades.  Nothing  but  a  steady  demand 
for  goods  can  enable  employers  to  give  good  wages,  and  strikes 
<listurb  demand,  and  strikes  are  created  by  unions.  Competition, 
either  as  regards  quality,  quantity,  or  despatch,  would  and  will  still 
secure  an  average. rate  of  wages,  Bfi  high  to  any  set  of  workmen  as  a 
union  professes  to  be  able  to  obtain,  and  without  any  bad  feeling 
between  employer  and  employed. 

"  14th.  This  Chamber  is  not  able  to  suggest  any  remedy  for  the 
evils  created  by  trades'  unions  here.  Unless  it  is  much  mistaken, 
tbe  remedy  will  come  to  Sheffield  in  the  form  of  a  gradual  decline 
and  ultimate  extinction  of  all  trades  which  are  controlled  by  unions, 
unless  in  tbe  meanwhile  tbe  men  see  fit  to  so  remodel  them  as  to 
assist  rather  than  check  the  operations  of  their  employers  who  have 
to  seek  markets  for  what  the  men  produce. 

"  It  may  be  stated  in  conclusion,  that  those  trades  in  Sheffield  which 
have  been  controlled  by  unions,  have  as  a  general  rule  made  little  if 
any  progress,  compared  with  the  increased  consumption  of  the  goods 
tbey  produce ;  while  those  trades  free  from  the  operation  of  unions 
have  made  steady  and  surprising  progress; — ^and  further,  that  the 
wages  earned  in  the  last  class  of  trades  are  equal  to  if  not  greater 
than  those  earned  in  the  first  class,  by  skUled  workmen. 

"  John  Jobson  SmxH, 
^^  President  of  the  Chamber, 

In  conclusion,  I  may  remark  that  it  would  be  obviously  improper 
to  draw  any  comprehensive  inferences  from  facts  so  partial  as  those 
which  have  been  stated.  The  practical v working  of  trades'  societies 
in  Sheffield  is  only  part  of  the  much  larger  subject  of  the  working 
of  such  societies  generally ;  and  this  again  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
general  question  how  far  combinations  of  workmen  to  regulate  wages 
and  conditions  of  labour  are  economically  justifiable.  All  that  the 
most  correctly  ascertained  and  carefully  collected  facts  can  do  is  to 
supply  a  verification  of  the  deductions  of  science,  if  they  harmonise 
with  those  deductions,  and  to  put  inquirers  on  tbe  trace  of  a  truer 
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theory  if  they  are  in  contradiction  to  them.     The  outn^es  ^-. 
take  place  at  Sheffield  do  not  supply  an  argument  agaLnst  pro^- 
managed  combinations  ;  mere  abstinence  from  them,  as  from  p<hi;L<-^ 
agitation,  and  the  incidental  benefits  conferred  on  workmen  oc. 
employment,  when  it  might  just  as  well  be  rendered  by  pror. .  . 
clubs,  do  not  form  an  argument  in  favour  of  combinations  tore^L. 
wages  and  the  conditions  of  labour.   What  has  chiefly  to  be  guar 
against  on  this  subject  is  hasty  inference  from   the  experiix:.- 
particular  and  perhaps  peculiarly  situated  trades  and  places. 
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18,  GioxQB  Strset,  Poktxah  Squabe,  July  27tA,  1860. 

Sib, — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  beg  to  give  you  the 
bllowing  details  on  the  points  mentioned  in  your  letter  of  the  21st 
nstant: — 

There  is  nothing  in  France  which  may  be  aptly  likened  to 
^  Trades'  Unions"  as  they  exist  in  England.f  But  if  you  wish  to 
lave  an  accurate  account  of  the  origin,  working,  and  progress  of  the 

*  Co-operative  Associations'*  to  which  the  revolution  of  1848  gave  birth, 
ind  many  of  which  are,  at  present,  not  only  existing^  but  thriving, 
rou  will  find  it  in  the  book  I  published  about  two  years  ago,  under 
he  title,  '^  Historical  Revelations." 

You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  the  establishment  of  the  ''Co- 
operative Associations,"  initiated  by  myself,  when  president  of  the 

*  Grovernment  Labour  Commission,"  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
ho  most  absurd  and  fatal  establishment  of  those  ''national  work- 
hops,"  which  were  nothing  better  and  nothing  else  than  the  regi- 
nental  embodiment  of  thousands  of  workmen  of  different  trades, 
aggregated  pell-mell,  and  set  upon  a  kind  of  labour  not  less  unpro- 
itable  than  ridiculous.  The  strange  and  almost  inconceivable  facility 
vith  which  public  opinion  in  Europe  has  been  brought  to  father  upon 
ne  the  ''  national  workshops,"  in  spite  of  the  official  documents,  and 
)f  the  very  confessions  of  the  real  contrivers,  all  proving  beyond 
)ossibility  of  dispute  that  the  "  national  workshops"  were  established 
)y  my  adversaries  in  the  council,  notwithstanding  my  resistance,  in 
lircct  opposition  to  my  views,  and  for  the  express  purpose  of  coun- 

*  The  following  letter,  written  in  answer  to  inqniries  addressed  to  M.  Lonis 
3Ianc,  is  publisbed  by  perminion  of  the  author.  The  information  which  it 
x>ntains  will,  it  is  believed,  be  aooeptable  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  sub- 
ect  to  which  the  present  volume  is  devoted.  The  thanks  of  the  Committee  are 
lue  to  M.  Louts  Blanc  for  his  consent  to  the  publication  of  his  letter. — ^Ed. 

t  In  my  book, ''  Historical  Revelations,*'  I  used  the  word  *«  trades'  unions"  only 
o  express  the  gathering  of  all  the  workmen  belonging  to  the  same  trade,  and 
)ecau8e  I  knew  of  no  other  word  by  which  I  could  translate  into  English  the 
Trench  word  "corporation." 
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terbalancing  my  influence,  is  one  of  the  most  Btriking  ilfatstn: 
on  record  of  the  power  of  calmnny.     Should  you  entertain  anjc 
on  the  subject,  you  have  only  to  glance  at  Clnpter  DL  of  the  i^*- 
mentioned  book.     The  evidence  there  adduced  is  declalTe. 

As  regards  what  is  termed  in  [France  "  Compagnoimage,*  I 
to  invite  yoor  attention  to  a  little  book  published  some  jctfvc 
by  M!  Agricol  Perdiguier.     It  will  give  you  an  insigiit  nte  i 
singular  institution,  which  derives  its  origin  fix)m  the  period  trr 
to  the  revolution  of  1789. 

It  was  then  a  general  opinion  amongst  the  operatives,  ^ ' 
workman  could  be  considered  to  have  completed  his  edaoot 
such,  unless  he  had  travelled  all  over  France,  whence  the  tc 
"  Compagnon  du  tour  de  France"  given  to  the  travelling  irefc- 

The  ^'Compagnonnage"  is  still  extant,  but  it  does  not  es^ 
the  whole  of  the  working  classes. 

A  curious  feature  of  this  institution  is  that,  in  ahnost  r" 
town,  there  is  a  woman  elected  by  those  belonging  to  the  fasrs 
who  is  called  **la  m^re" — ^the  mother — and  wliose  busiuea  ii  ? 
afiford  shelter,  assistance,  and  protection  to  l^e  travelling  ^C^ 
non"  when  he  reaches  ihQ  place  of  her  residence. 

In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  whether  there  be  a  trustvortkr*- 
ment  of  French  legislation  as  affecting  the  system  of  appreBoe^' 
hours  of  labour,  rates  of  wages,  and  combinations  of  wcriaBa.ic 
sorry  to  say  that  I  know  of  no  book  in  which  you  can  find  the  o^ 
lion  you  want ;  but  I  think  it  is  in  my  po?rer  to  indiate  » *"• 
some  of  its  most  important  features. 

.    Prudkommes, — ^French    legislation   ai&cts    labour  tiin«d'- 
Institution  of  "  Prud'hommes.** 

The  "  Conseil  des  Frud'hommes,**  which  was  for  the  tx^"- 
instituted  at  Lyons  as  early  as  1803,  is  a  sort  of  tribunal  est»l-~ 
by  law  for  settling,  by  means  of  conciliation,  any  dispute  tbi  - 
arise  between  the  employers  and  the  employed,  or,  as  the  c>2«  - 
be,  for  delivering  judgment,  as  far  as  these  contests  a^e  concern ' 
the  judgment  being  final  whenever  it  refers  tea  sum  of  moo'?-* 
exceeding  £8,  but,  if  above  this  sum,  being  susceptible  d^^^ 
by  the  "  Tribunal  de  Commerce.** 

The  character  of  the  law  which  regulated  the  **  ^f^^" .. 
PrudTiommes"  previously  to  the  revolution  of  1848  is  ^'*' 
illustrated  by  the  following  article  of  the  decree  issued  on  the  H' 
June,  1809  :— •*  The  *  Conseil  des  PrudTiommes*  will  be  (^r\ 
masters  and  workmen;  but  in  no  case  will  the  number  of  ^*' 
be  equal  to  that  of  the  former." 

In  1848  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  re^ot^ganize  and  isp^'  "* 
"  Institution  des  Prud'hommes." 

It  was,  therefore,  enacted  by  law,  passed  on  tke  27di  ofiuJ* 
Ml  of  Jane,  1848  :— 

That  in  l*ie  **  Conseil  des   Prud'hammes"  tlie  two  «w^ 
interests  should  be  represented  by  an  equal  number  of  flDp^^ 
employed; 
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That  this  number  Bhoold  be  neither  below  six  nor  aboTO  twenty- 
iix,  and  should  in  any  case  be  an  even  number; 

That  tbe  '' Prud'hommes**  belonging  to  the  class  of  emplojers 
^honld  be  elected  bj  the  employed  from  a  list  of  candidates  presented 
bj  the  employers; 

That  the  **  Prudliommes'*  belonging  to  the  class  of  the  employed 
should  be  elected  by  the  employers  from  a  list  of  candidates  pre- 
sented by  the  employed; 

That  in  the  oTent  of  the  Totes  in  the  council  being  equally 
divided  the  president  should  have  a  casting  vote; 

That  the  council  should  be  alternately  presided  over  by  an 
employer  elected  by  the  employed,  and  by  an  employed  elected  by  the 
employers. 

The  object  of  these  provisions  was  to  operate  as  a  check  upon 
the  antagonistic  feelings  whidi  the  opposition  of  interests  is  likely  to 
generate;  they  were  intended  to  bring  together  as  much  as  possible 
two  classes  of  men,  united  at  present  by  no  other  link  Ihan  tiiat 
which  exists  between  buyers  and  sellers. 

The  empire  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  the  same  view  of  'tibe 
case;  for  the  provision  just  mentioned  has  been  thus  altered,  on  Iho 
4th  of  June,  1853 : — **  The  empleyers  shall  elect  the  emplc^er- 
Prud'homnes  separately;  and  in  like  manner  shall  the  employed 
elect  the  employed-Pmdliommes.'' 

So,  asmatters  now  stand,  the  masters  and  die  men  are  two  armiea 

drawn  up  in  battle  array,  and  ready  to  meet  hoe  to  hce.    Otganizei 

antagonism  seems  to  have  been  substituted  for  organised  caneiliaidoii* 

In  another  point  of  paramount  importance  has  the  law  of  Juae, 

1848,  been  altered  by  the  law  of  June,  1853. 

The  president  of  Ihe  ^conseil  des  Prud'hommes,"  instead  of  being 
altcFDately  elected  by  the  workmen,  if  a  master,  and  by  the  masterSy 
if  a  workman,  is  now  to  be  appointed  by  the  £mperor;  and  so  are 
to  be  the  vice-presidents,  whilst  on  the  prefect,  in  each  department, 
is  conferred  the  privilege  of  appointing  and  the  power  of  dismissing 
the  secretaries,  upon  the  president's  proposal. 

I  need  not  observe  that  the  object  of  these  new  provisions  is  to 
make  the  relations  between  employers  and  employed  quite  subser- 
vient to  political  purposes,  and  thereby  to  supply  imperial  despotism 
with  a  fi^sh  weapon. 

However,  I  must  give  Napoleon  credit  for  using  this  weapon  in 
Piich  a  manner  as  is  calculated  to  wheedle  into  submission  to  hia 
swaj  the  least  enlightened  portion  of  the  working  classes  ;  for  the 
watchword  of  the  presidents  in  the  **  conseils  des  Prud'hommes" 
(leems  to  be,  ever  since  the  empire  was  re-established :  **  Let  us  turn 
the  scale  in  favour  of  the  operatives";  and  I  have  it  from  workmen 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  that  refers  to  their  clasi,  that, 
whereas  under  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  the  maeters  mostly  carried 
their  cause,  it  is  just  the  reverse  which  happens  now — ^the  imperial 
policj  being  to  indenmify  the  working  men  by  some  material  advan- 
tigss  for  ^  loM  of  those  lofty^  ennobling  enjoymenti  whaoh  man 
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deriTes  from  the  sense  of  his  self-dependence  secured,  ud  c^  li 
dignity  unimpaired. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  there  are  many  pkces  in  Fnmce  vb 
no  "  Conseil  des  Prud'hommes  "  has  been  as  yet  established;  <::. 
would  be  desirable  that  such  an  institution  should  be  extaidM . 
every  town  in  France,  were  the  principle — ^which  I  take  to  be  c?*- 
jectionable — ^feirly  and  properly  carried  into  practice. 

Moreover,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  "Prud'hommes"  is  too  re«m  *-. 
being  confined,  in  most  cases,  to  the  settlement  of  questions  ik? 
relating  to  wages ;   and  there  is  little  doubt  it  would  be  tL- 
in  more  beneficent  results,  if  made  to  embrace  all  matters  coas^.v. 
with  labour. 

Hours  of  Labour, — In   reference  to  hours   of  labour,  1 1:* 
observe  that  the  first  demand  urged  by  the  working  men  ii  P-'- 
the  day  after  the   Revolution  of  1848,  was  the  shorteniog  c' 
hours  of  labour,     A  general  meeting  summoned  by  myself  vi5 . 
i^t  the  Luxembourg.     The  question  having  been  brought  ondtr 
consideration  both  of  the  employers  and  the  workmen,  was  a- 
discussed ;  and  the  majority  of  the  employers  haying  yielded  c/:> ' 
own  accord  to  the  workmen's  request,  the  consequence  was  tt  -- 
by  the  Provisional  Grovernment  of  a  decree  shortening  the  Iwc  ' 
labour  from  eleven  to  ten  in  Paris,  and  from  twelve  to  eleven  i 
provinces.     This  decree  was  issued  on  the  2nd  of  March,  l^^  ' 
was  abrogated  as  soon  as  the  re-actionists  got  the  uppw  hanitb 
in  September,  1848,  when  it  was  enacted  that  the  day's  wori  : 
tories  should  not  exceed  twelve  hours — which  was  a  milder  flr^ 
expressing  that  it  could  last  twelve  hours. 

The  following  are  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  the  22nd  of  ¥r 
1841,  which  regulates  the  intervention  of  the  state  in  behalf  o: 
dren. 

No  child  under  eight  years  of  age  is  allowed  to  be  empl ' 
either  in  a  factory  where  more  than  twenty  operatives  are  g^i- " 
or  in  any  establishment  where  there  is  a  steam-engine. 

Children,  from  the  age  of  eight  to  that  of  twelve,  must  oot  ^  * 
to  work  for  more  than  eight  hours  out  of  twenty-four,  with  an  iuJ'  • 
of  rest 

Children,  from  the  age  of  twelve  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  mar  ^  - 
to  work  twelve  hours  out  of  twenty-four^  but  not  longer,  with  i: 
vals  of  rest.     Their  labour  must  be  performed  in  the  daytiaK.  • 
between  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  nine  o'clock  intbet^'* 

Children,  under  thirteen  years  of  age,  are  prohibited  from  wor--  - 
in  the  night  time,  unless  the  standing  still  of  an  hydiaolic  ma^^ 
or  some  urgent  repair,  should  make  it  necessary. 

No  child  under  twelve  is  to  be  admitted  into  a  &ctorj,  anl<^'-' 
parents  furnish  proof  that  he  frequents  a  school,  either  poU-' ' 
private. 

Those  guilty  of  any  infringement  of  the  law  respectiDg  the  »« 
of  children,  are  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  15  finmcsy  foresek^ 
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bus  unduly  employed ;  but  in  no  instance  is  tbe  total  penalty  allowed 
:o  exceed  200  francs  (£8). 

In  case  of  a  repetition  of  tbe  offence,  the  fine  is  raised  from  16 
Vanes  to  a  sum  neither  less  than  16  francs  nor  more  than  100  francs, 
br  each  child,  tbe  whole  penalty  ranging  in  like  manner  from  200 
rancs  to  500  francs. 

Consequently,  a  manufacturer  might  violate  the  law  twice,  by  twice 
letting  to  work  any  number  of  children  in  bis  employment  under 
;welye  years  of  age,  for  any  number  of  hours  above  ib.e  mA-riTn^jip 
>f  tbe  law,  without  incurring  any  worse  penalty  than  a  £20  fine. 

Apprenticeship. — Tbe  law  which  regulates  apprenticeship  was 
mssed  on  tbe  22nd  and  24th  of  March,  1851. 

The  apprentice-indenture  may  be  drawn  up  either  as  a  public  or 
I  private  deed.  It  may  even  be  agreed  upon  by  word  of  mouth. 
^ny  such  persons  as  notaries,  secretaries  of  ''  Gonseils  des  Prud'- 
lommes"  and  clerks  of  justices  of  peace,  are  empowered  to  keep 
be  apprentice-indenture.  Entry  must  be  made  in  the  apprentice- 
ndenture,  first  of  the  name,  Christian  name,  age  and  trade  of  tbe 
naster ;  second  of  the  name.  Christian  name,  age  and  residence  of 
he  apprentice ;  third  of  the  names,  Christian  names,  trade  and  resi* 
lence  of  bis  father  and  mother,  or,  in  their  default,  of  his  guardian ; 
burth  of  the  date  of  the  contract  and  of  how  long  it  is  to  last ;  fifth 
>f  all  conditions  connected  with  boarding,  accommodation,  &c. 

Tbe  indenture  must  be  signed  by  the  master  and  by  the  represen- 
ativcs  of  the  apprentice. 

No  one,  under  one  and  twenty  years  of  age,  is  allowed  to  receive 
apprentices  under  age. 

No  bachelor  or  widower  is  allowed  to  house,  as  apprentices,  girls 
inder  age. 

Those  are  prohibited  from  receiving  apprentices  who  have  been 
cntenced  for  felony  or  for  outrage  against  morals. 

The  master  is  bound  to  treat  his  apprentice  with  fatherly  kindness, 
o  watch  over  bis  conduct,  to  acquaint  his  parents  with  any  fault  he 
aay  commit  or  any  vicious  propensity  he  may  exhibit,  and  to  give 
hem  immediate  notice  of  anything  of  a  nature  to  call  for  their  inter- 
rent  ion. 

Never  must  the  master  require  of  the  apprentice  any  service 
inconnected  with  his  trade,  unless  formally  entitled  to  do  so  by  the 
ndenture.  In  no  case,  is  the  apprentice  to  be  set  upon  a  work 
>cyond  his  strength. 

The  daily  labour  of  apprentices  under  fourteen  years  of  age  is  not 
llowcd  to  exceed  ten  hours.  Nor  is  the  daily  labour  of  those  between 
burteen  and  sixteen  allowed  to  exceed  twelve  hours.  Those  under 
ixtccn  must  not  be  set  to  work  in  the  night  time,  that  is,  between  five 
t'clock  in  the  rooming  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

In  no  case  are  apprentices  bound  to  work  on  Sundays. 

If  an  apprentice  under  sixteen  years  of  age  know  not  bow  to 
ead,  to  write,  or  to  calculate,  his  master  is  bound  to  aUow  him  time 
br  hii  instruction,  two  boors  a  day  being  deemed  sufficient. 
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Obedience  and  respect  are  doe  by  the  aj^irenliee  to  ^avit'. . 
during  bis  apprenticeship,  he  has  been  ill,  or  absent  formote  tbii'  - 
days,  be  is  boand,  wh/en  out  of  his  time,  to  make  it  ip  uIuibj^ 

The  two  first  months  of  apprenticeebip  are  eonsiderad  as  i  |r 
of  trial,  during  which  the  deed  maj  be  annulled,  if  soi^  be  t)ie« 
of  one  of  the  contracting  parties.  In  this  case,  by  nana  of  the  pr. 
is  any  indemnity  to  be  claimed  unless  preyloiuiy  agreed  vpoe. 

Should  one  of  them  happen  either  ta  die  or  to  be  «ilii^t^!» 
soldier,  or  to  be  sentenced  for  the  crimes  aboTe  mentioaed,  di-  • 
tract  is  dissolved  by  right. 

As  regards  girls  under  age^  it  is  also  dissc^Ted  by  rigbtu  tkt- 
of  the  master's  wife. 

Lvvret, — The  provisions  of  the  law  of  May,  1851,  respec&Ef  ^^ 
is  called  the  '^  Livret,"  are  worth  mentionintg. 

The  ^^Livret"  is  a  little  book  which  erery  wcxkmaaisWi 
show  the  master  by  whom  he  wishes  to  be  empkiyed,  in  ok' 
prove  that  he  has  fulfilled  his  engagements  towards  his  last  ea^ 

By  law  passed  on  the  21st  of  May,  1851,  it  had  been  9satH'- 
the  '^Livret"  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  emplojer  l  ■ 
work  agreed  upon  was  completed,  and  that,  till  then,  tbd  cap 
should  be  entitled  to  withhold  the  ^Livret,''  unless  the  worb»><* 
prevented  from  fulfilling  his  engagements  by  circnmstaDtt*  '^ 
his  control.     This  has  been  changed  by  a  more  recent  lav.  «- 
runs  thus: 

The  moment  an  employer  receives  a  workman,  the  dale  *  - 
admission  of  the  latter  must  be  entered  in  the  '^  Livret."   T> 
ployer  must  enter  in  a  separate  register  the  name  and  Chnstic  f 
of  the  workman,  the  name  and  residence  of  hia-^ast  master,  ti'- 
the  amoimt  of  money  the  workman  may  have  received  in  »A^' 
This  being  done,  the  ^'  Livret "  must  be  delivered  to  the  vtrt: 
and  remain  in  his  hands^  till  he  leaves,  when  an  entry  uto^^ 
in  the  ^^  Livret"  of  the  date  of  his  departure,  of  the  discharr  - 
engagements,  and  of  the  amount  of  such  advances  as  msj  har^ 
made  to  him  by  his  master,  if  not  exceeding  thirty  fno»\  '■ ' 
larger  sum  is  allowed  to  be  entered  in  the  '^Livrety**  and  if  thetn:- 
happens  to  have  advanced  more  than  thirty  frajics,  he  most  n: 
risk  of  it  himself. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  object  of  the  institiitMi ' 
*' Livret"  is  to  bring  the  workman  under  sobjection.    In^ 
'^Livret"  enables  any  master  who  bears  a  grudge  to  one  of  bi^^' 
men,  to  denounce  him  in  this  kind  of  industrial  passport*  s^^* 
shut  him  out  from  all  possibility  of  being  employed  by  other  p^* 
It  is  true  that,  apparently  for  the  sake  of  preventiog  tk  ^^ ' 
law  expressly  forbids  the  employer  to  make  any  remarb  ^ 
''Livret,"  eiUier  favourable  or  unfiavouiable,  conoemisg  ^  *' 
man;  but  this  prohibition  is  one  which  the  employers osscaiilj* 
by  using,  instead  of  written  words,  some  oonventioasl  vf^^^' 
perceptible,  whose  meaning — as  is  the  case  in  the  craft  of  F^|^ 
sons — ^is  a  mystery  to  every  one  but  the  members  of  the  fo^ 
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Sucb,  at  all  events,  is  the  idea  entertained  by  the  working  men, 
'ho  regard  the  "  Livrefas  a  badge  of  social  slavery,  and  hold  it  in 
(*rfect  abhorrence. 

Besides,  it  brings  them,  to  a  certain  extent,  into  political  bondage, 
wing  to  the  fact  that  the  "  Livret"  is  delivered,  ail  over  the  kingdom, 
y  the  mayors,  who  have  been  made  entirely  to  depend  upon  govem- 
icnt ;  whilst,  at  Lyons,  it  is  delivered  by  the  prefect  of  the  depart^ 
iient,  and,  at  Paris,  by  the  prefect  of  police. 

It  may  be  said  that,  under  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  law 
elating  to  the "  Livret"  was  never  seriously  enforced;  the  imperial 
government,  on  the  contrary,  takes  special  care  that  it  should  be 
trictly  carried  into  effect.  The  most  recent  law  on  the  subject  con- 
ains  the  following  article: — "  The  employers  cannot  (ne  peuvent) 
employ  a  workman,  unless  the  latter  be  provided  with  a  ^  Livret '  in 
lu«  form." 

Strikes  in  France  are  forbidden  by  law.  The  penal  code,  whilst 
equally  prohibiting  all  combinations  of  masters  for  lowering  wages, 
iiid  all  combinations  of  workmen  for  raising  them,  had  most  unjustly 
it  tached  to  the  violation  of  the  law  a  harder  penalty  in  the  second 
than  in  the  first  case;  hence  the  law  of  the  27th  November,  1849, 
[)re scribing  the  same  penalty  in  both  cases,  that  is  imprisonment 
irom  six  days  to  three  months,  and  a  fine  of  from  sixteen  to  three 
thousand  francs.  As  to  the  promoters  of  any  such  movement,  they 
are  liable  to  imprisonment  from  two  to  five  years. 

This  law  rests  on  the  principle  of  distributive  justice.  But  it  is 
important  to  remark  that,  while  the  masters  have  been  allowed 
privately  to  discuss  their  class  interests  in  committees,  called 
'^^chambres  d'entrepreneurs,"  no  such  jprivilege  has  ever)  been  con- 
ferred upon  the  workmen.  The  consequence  is,  that  a  combination 
of  employers  can  be  formed  with  impunity,  provided  some  precau- 
tions be  taken  to  screen  the  promoters,  whereas  the  originators  of  a 
similar  movement  in  behalf  of  the  employed  have  no  regular  means 
of  secretly  concerting  measures,  and  therefore  little  chance  of  escap- 
ing the  penalty;  which  is  tantamount  to  saying,  that  this  law  does 
not  differ  from  such  as  have  been  defined  cobwebs  which  stop  flies, 
and  are  broken  through  by  wasps. 

Here,  sir,  I  must  pause,  as  it  "would  carry  me  too  far  to  go  into 
more  minute  details.     Moreover,  I  think  this  sufficient  to  enable 

you  to  form  a  general  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in 

France,  as  connected  with  French  legislation. 

I  understand   that  a  meeting  of  the  '^National  Association  for 

the  Promotion  of  Social  Science"  is  to  be  held  in  Glasgow.     If  you 

deem  it  advisable  to  bring  the  present  communication  under  the 

notice  of  the  meeting,  as  having  been  made  to  you  by  me,  I  have  no 

objection  to  your  doing  so,  as  I  am  ready  to  answer  for  the  accuracy 

of  my  statements. 

I  am,  Sir,  obediently  yours, 

LoxTifl  Blakc. 
To  F.  H.  Hill,  Esq. 


AN   ACCOUNT 


or 


HE   DISCUSSION   AT  GLASGOW, 

ON  THURSDAY  SEPT.  27th,    1860, 

THE   MOTION  THAT   TH£  REPOBT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  TBADBS' 

SOCIETIES  BE  RECEIVED. 

IE  Right  Hon.  Sir  JOHN  S.  PAKINGTON,  Bart.,  M.P., 

PRESIDING. 


has  been  thoaglit  desirable  to  append  to  this  volume  a  fuller 
count  than  has  appeared,  or  could  be  conveniently  inserted  else- 
lere,  of  the  discussion  at  Glasgow,  which  followed  the  reading  of 
3  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Thursday,  September  27th.  On  the 
cvious  day,  papers  on  the  following  subjects  had  been  read  by  the 
ntlemeu  whose  names  are  annexed  : — 

(1.)  Trades^  Unions  and  their  Tendencies,  By  Edmund  Potter, 
II.  S.,  Manchester. 

(2.)  The  Objects  of  Trades'  Unions.  By  A.  F.  Hunter,  of  the 
lasgow  Council  of  United  Trades. 

(3.)  Trades'  Unions^  and  their  Effects  on  Society,  By  Peter 
llan. 

(4.)  Trades'  Unions  and  their  Objects.    By  William  Caw. 
(5.)   Workman  and  Master.     By  Thomas  Pringle. 
(6.)   Trades'  Unions  not  injurious  to  the  Welfare  of  Society.  By 
lexander  Frazer. 

(7.)  The  Improvement  necessary  for  the  more  effectual  Working 
*  Trades'  Unions.  By  the  Representatives  of  the  United  Joiners 
'  Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scotland. 

As  these  papers  will  be  reprinted,  either  in  full  or  in  a  condensed 
rm,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Association,  it  is  unnecessary,  with 
le  exception,  to  do  more  than  enumerate  them  here.  The  excep- 
3n  in  question  is  the  paper  of  Mr.  Potter,  on  Trades*  Unions  and 
leir  Tendencies.  As  this  paper  was  frequently  referred  to  in  this 
scussion,  a  short  abstract  of  its  leading  points  may  be  useful. 
i\cr  admitting  that  '*  strikes  as  the  action,  and  the  almost  inevi- 
blc  result  of  eommereial  bargaining  for  labour,  will  always  exist,*' 
id  are  criminal  only  '*  when  intimidation  or  force  is  used  to  compel 
bargain  by  either  side,"  Mr.  Potter  proceeded  to  contend : — ^That 
bour  must  be  considered  as  a  mere  purchaseable  article,  like  all  other 
>mmoditiee,  and  ought  to  be  bought  and  sold,  and  weighed  and 
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measured  accordingly  ;  •  .  .  and  that  all  the  law  ongbttodo,? : 
as  the  adult  is  concerned,  is  to  define  the  standard  ofmetss^i 
currency  to  be  used.     In  the  contest  between  the  owners  of  ;&: . 
and  the  mere  seller  of  physical  labour,  the  prime  moTing  pave  i 
be  the  mind  or  will  of  the  purchaser  of  labour;  ^  it  is  wiio  getL . 
worker,  states  his  wishes,  offers  the  contract,  and  directs  the  eu. 
operation.  .  .  .  There  can  be  no  other  gronnd  for  interfereta  n 
the  supposed  helplessness  of  one  of  the  parties.    This  htl^ 
on  the  part  of  the  labourer  is  due  to  the  fact  thai,  during  a  ooih^  • 
a  trade  union,  or  even  a  combination  of  trade  unions,  the  <^'^ 
can  employ  his  capital  elsewhere,  at  some  rate  of  interest,  tWl  * 
do  so  may  involye  loss  and  some  disarrangement  of  his  biuiiie«.  T 
labourer,  on  the  contrary,  fixed  to  a  certain  district,  fixed  stiL  i 
by  his  union,  fettered  again  by  the  want  of  sarings,  is  coop- 
seek  strength  by  union.     Trades'  unions,  like  all  protectivf ''  : 
nations,  arise  from  jealousy,  fear  and  weakness  ;  and  this  vt^* 
again,  is  traceable  to  the  fact  that  the  labourer  is  not  the  ap'- 
he  might  be.     Two-thirds  of  the  working  class  might  ttvt  - 
one-third  does  save  ;  hence  their  want  of  power  and  their  ant*:- 
for  combinations.     The  capitalist,  be  he  the  owner  of  fifty,  cr  >' 
thousand  pounds,  can  think  and  operate  as  he  likes,  and  1k^' ' 
both   coolly,  maintaining   his  individual  judgment     The  =i -^' 
can  do  neither,  he  must  move  even  to  direct  miseiy  by  thf « 
the  multitude,  the  very  large  majority  of  whom  may  be  lesecr 
and  less  thoughtful  than  himself.     Many  men  have  sacrifieed  d^>^ 
vancement  of  a  life  to  the  narrow  subjection  of  a  trades*  usloc^- 
from  honourable  motives,  but  in  most  ca£es  from  bodily  fiv  > 
want  of  moral  courage.     First-class  workmen  have  oonseDtal  u>  - 
by  a  uniform  rate  of  wages,  who,  but  for  so  doing,  might  ban  ^* 
masters.     In  regard  to  the  alleged  indifierence  of  the  huisut*  - 
the  cause  of  strikes,  this  arises  from  the  conviction  that  tk  *•» 
their  being  purchasers  of  labour,  a  saleable  and  purchaseaM^c^ 
dity,  ought  not  to  subject  their  transactions  to  the  special  iDten-' 
of  third  parties.     The  condition  and  education  of  the  present  r'^  ^ 
tion  of  working  men  should  make  them,  if  they  chose,  a?  b*  - 
independent  of  the  master  class  as  does  competition  between  ^. 
and  sellers  of  other  commodities.     Practically,  unless  denar- 
consequent  supply  can  be  left  level  for  all  classes  of  labour,  i' ' 
prove  itself  a  commodity,  and  sink  or  rise  in  value.    With  r* 
to  the  admission  of  working  men  to  a  partnership  vnth  thi ' 
ployers,  the  working  man,  as  a  rule,  consuming  his  wage;*  ^' 
no  savings  to  form  capital  as  a  security  ;   nay,  if  he  were  •  * 
partner,  getting  nothing  when  nothing  was  earned,  stairst 
the  workhouse  would  be  his  doom  during  every  period  of  p*-""  • 
stagnation.     The  partners,  moreover,  could  not  byanypr^'^" 
brought  to  such  a  level,  intellectually  or  pecuniarily,  •*  ^'  •';" 
them  to  find  a  basis  for  a  division  of  profits.     The  mc«**'*' 
private  concerns,  and  more  particularly  of  those  larger  ones  wl^^^  '^ 
constantly  looked  upon  by  the  unsound  philanthropist  das^  i^  *' ' 
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which  ought  to  be  shared  in  bj  the  woiioiuui,  is  mainlj  owing  to  the 
energetic  employment  and  the  working  of  saved  capital,  and  not  to 
large  profits.  If  the  workmen  chose  to  nse  their  small  sayings,  they 
can  now  avail  themselves  of  partnerships  in  almost  every  trade, 
under  the  Limited  Liability  Act;  not  perhaps,  with  a  promise  of 
success,  as,  except  in  rare  cases,  they  cannot  be  successful  in  com- 
peting with  individual  energy  and  capital.  It  is  worse  than  idle  to 
try  to  force  a  conomunity  of  interests,  where  competition,  as  in  every 
other  case,  alone  can  give  progress.  Unsoundness  must  attach  itself 
to  every  purely  trade  union,  whether  it  be  a  burial  club,  a  society  for 
the  regulation  of  wages,  or  for  the  enforcement  of  partnerships.  The 
executive  supported  by  the  mere  majority,  that  majority  the  least 
educated,  will  offer  a  retarding  influence.  Further,  no  trade  union 
ever  encouraged  invention.  Hundreds  of  inventions  are  not  used 
l>ocause  trades*  unions  are  strong  enough  to  prevent  them.  This  is 
shown  in  the  case  of  brickmaking  machines,  and  thus  millions  of  bad 
bricks  are  annually  made,  and  thus  society  is  injured.  Unfortunately, 
the  working  man  continues,  in  almost  every  trade — in  policy  or  feeling 
at  least — the  unionist.  One  of  the  most  mischievous  fallacies  of  the 
day  is  the  idea  that  labourers  have  the  power  to  form  successful  and 
useful  combinations,  and  that  masters  will  voluntarily  give  in  all  that 
had  hitherto  been  tried  by  force  to  obtain  from  them ;  and  that 
between  employers  and  employed  the  relations  will  be  those  of 
voluntary  partnership.  There  is  a  strong  distinction  between  asso- 
ciations for  competitive  trade  purposes,  or  for  national  ones,  and 
trades'  unions,  which  are  so  many  unsound  monopolies.  Associa- 
tions are  voluntary — unions  are  entered  into  from  class  feeling,  from 
fear,  and  for  restriction.  No  trade  union,  no  protective  monopoly, 
has  ever  really  benefited  a  people.  It  may  have  benefited,  tempo- 
rarily, a  small  class,  but  it  injures  the  nmss.  The  masters — far  from 
wishing  to  shelter  their  own  class — advise  competition.  Edu- 
cation and  industry  are  the  best  securities  for  individual  and 
national  progress.  The  conclusions  Mr.  Potter  comes  to  are — that 
trades'  unions  are  founded  for  an  unsound  purpose ;  that  consequently 
their  moral  effects  are  bad  ;  that  society  can  be  best  aided  by  free 
and  open  competition ;  and  that  education  and  forethought  alone  can 
secure  to  every  one  his  fair  reward. 

The  necessity  and  beneficial  effects  of  trades'  unions  were  vin- 
dicated in  the  remaining  papers  read  before  the  section,  with  the 
exception  of  those  of  Mr.  Allan  and  Mr.  Pringle  ;  the  former  of 
whom  contended  that  trades'  unions  had  no  good  e£fect  on  the  eleva- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  working  classes ;  the  latter,  that  their 
interference  with  prices  was  pernicious  and  injurious. 

The  Chatrmak  said,  that  although  he  had  not  had  the  honour  of 
being  president  of  any  of  the  departments  on  this  occasion,  he  had  been 
requested  to  preside  at  the  discussion  which  would  take  place,  founded, 
he  believed,  on  a  report  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Council  of 
the  Association  to  consider  the  question,  so  extremely  interesting 
and  important  to  the  trade  of  the  country— namely,  the  institution  of 

qq2 
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trades'  unions ;  and,  he  understood  also,  the  organiza^on  of  stri« 
which  had  arisen  in  various  parts  of  the  country.    He  Hdth  hj  > 
to  accede  to  the  request,  influenced  partly  by  the  feeling  tbat  hi'  -^ 
mind  was  perfectly  impartial  on  the  subject.     He  wis  qsitr  \ 
vinced  that  it  was  a  subject  open  to  great  diseusaion  and  jm^L^ . 
ferences  of  opinion;  and  he  had  to  express  a  hope,  es|^*-.' 
considering  the  interesting  and  somewhat  exciting  nature  of  tl^  •  - 
ject,  that  it  would  be  calmly  discussed ;  and  discussed  entin-J  - 
abstract  and  general  grounds.     And  he  was  sure  thej  wool-: '  .• 
sider  that  he  was  only  fulfilling  the  duty  he  had  undemk^. 
occupying  the  chair,  if  he  presumed  upon  tiiat  authoritj  to  iKT-r 
if 'there  was  any  improper  deviation  from  those  principles  o^  ^ 
discussion.    It  now  only  remained  for  him  to  submit  to  tliem  wi-': 
it  was  their  pleasure  that  in  the  conducting  of  the  diwoskfl  = ' 
would  adopt  a  rule — ^which  had  been  adopted  in  other  rooms,  :i 
the  adoption  of  which  he  himself  had  been  instrumental— to  Ih. ' 
period  to  be  occupied  by  each  speaker.     He  would  therefore  '(< : 
to  be  informed  what  was  their  pleasure,  as  it  would  be  better  *j.  * 
termine  at  the  outset  whether  they  would  have  any,  and  whsi  ' 
and  whatever  the  arrangement  might  be,  let  them  start  vr. . 
understanding  that  they  would  adhere  to  it« 

On  a  show  of  hands  being  taken,  it  was  agreed  by  a  Lugeaa'* 
to  fix  a  limit  to  the  time  allotted  to  each  speaker. 

The  Chairman  said  the  next  question  was,  what  the  limii':- 
be — ten  minutes  or  fifteen  minutes,  or  more  ? 

The  meeting  by  a  large  majority  determined  that  the  lonit  t 
be  ten  minutes. 
Mr.  Rathbone  then  read  the  Report. 
Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  said,  his  duty  on  this  occasion,  in  o^  - 
this  debate,  was  one  which  was  chiefly  official,  as  he  had  been,  i: 
junction  with  Mr.  Rathbone,  the  secretary  of  the  committee;  - 
therefore  he  would  pro  ybrma  move  the  reception  of  the  Repof. 
did  not  suppose  that  in  a  meeting  like  that  it  would  be  eitiier  a*^- 
able  or  judicious  to  move  the  adoption  of  the  Report.    Tbe  t> 
contained  accounts  of  several  of.  the  chief  disputes  betweeo  ^f 
ter  and  men  which  had  taken  place  for  the  last  few  jears. 
preparation  of  these  reports  had  been  entrusted  to  individual  bk^  ■ 
of  the  committee :  the  documents  and  information  relating  to  • "-" 
were  given  to  one  member,  and  the  other  members  gave  him  ^  - 
assistance  in  their  power ;  but  the  compiling  of  a  report  frvn  > 
sources  was  entrusted  to  a  single  member,  and  he  onlj  wis  r^''" 
sible  for  it.     It  was  impossible,  on  an  occasion  like  that*  eift*-' 
make  up  one's  mind  as  to  where  to  end,  or  where  to  begin ;  ^ 
was  not  very  necessary  that  he  should  go  into  his  own  opiai'^^; 
they  were,  on  the  whole,  satisfactorily  represented  in  tie  R' ' 
which  had  been  read.    He  believed  he  should  have  an  opportuL 
the  end  of  the  discussion  of  making  any  remarks  that  it  migJit^- 
him  to  make ;  and  in  the  meantime  he  felt  that  he  shoold  be  $tix'*  - 
in  the  way  of  persons  who  ought  to  be  heard  if  he  wen  to  «i ' 
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tbem.  Bat  before  he  sat  down  he  thought  it  must  be  satisfactoiy  to 
them  to  feel  that  this  discussion  would  be  a  bona  fide  discussion.  It 
must  be  Terj  satisfactoiy  to  the  committee  to  find  that  their  labours 
had  not  been  thrown  away,  since  both  the  members  of  trades'  unions 
and  their  employers  had  been  well  and  ably  represented  in  the 
papers  read,  and  the  discussion  which  took  place  yesterday.  As 
to  what  the  chairman  had  said  with  reference  to  the  temper  of 
the  discussion,  he  felt  certain  that  it  would  be  all  that  it  should 
bo ;  and  he  would  especially  impress  on  members  of  trades'  unions, 
that  when  they  saw  employers  come  there  to  take  the  trouble  of  ad- 
dressing them  on  the  subject,  they  should  remember  that  those 
employers  had  in  so  doing  shown  the  very  best  feeling  towards  them. 
The  old  tone  was,  "  We  will  recognise  no  interference  between  our- 
selves and  our  men ;"  and  therefore  he  said  that  any  member  of  a 
trades'  union  who  came  there  in  that  capacity  owed  a  great  debt 
to  the  employers  who  had  come  there  to  discuss  the  matter  with 
them.  While  expressing  his  thanks  to  those  gentlemen  who  spoke 
yesterday — and  though  he  wished  particularly  to  put  himself  in 
their  point  of  view,  and  to  look  at  matters  with  their  eyes — still  he 
was  struck  with  one  difference,  which  he  feared  was  a  radical  dif- 
fbrence,  between  himself  and  them  ;  and  to  that  point  he  would  like 
to  draw  their  attention.  The  foundation  of  that  difference  was,  that 
they  treated  the  labour  of  their  men,  which  was  in  fact  the  lives  of  their 
men,  on  the  same  principles  as  those  on  which  they  treated  a  dead  com- 
modity. They  most  rigorously  applied  to  it  the  same  law  of  supply 
nnd  demand  as  they  applied  to  any  other  commodity,  thereby  putting 
the  living  man  and  inanimate  things  on  the  same  footing.  Well, 
that  might  be  a  capital  rule  of  thumb.  They  might  lay  down  a  law 
and  act  up  to  it ;  but  the  rule  would  not  work.  What  had  brought  on 
all  the  discussion  as  to  the  antagonism  of  classes  ?  Simply  the  at- 
tempt to  carry  that  rule  rigorously  out.  He  believed  that  had  raised 
those  disputes,  and  would  continue  to  the  end  of  time  to  raise  them. 
They  must  look  'from  a  different  point  of  view.  They  must  treat  the 
living  man  according  to  difierent  rules  from  those  which  they  applied 
to  the  dead  material.  This  committee  was  certainly  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  change  which  came  over  persons  when  they  inquired 
into  facts,  instead  of  swallowing  what  the  Times  or  any  other  news- 
paper might  say.  Here  was  a  committee  of  thirty  gentlemen,  amongst 
whom  were  several  influential  employers.  Two-thirds  of  these 
gentlemen  started  in  the  belief  that  as  a  rule  trades'  unions  were  in 
the  hands  of  mere  demagogues,  not  working  men.  But,  he  believed, 
they  were  now  unanimous  in  the  conclusion  that  this  was  not  so. 
As  was  stated  in  the  Report,  they  believed  that  the  leaders  of  trade 
societies  were  generally  men  who  represented  the  feeling  of  their 
cla?s,  and  also  able  and  proficient  workmen,  who  really  lived  by 
their  trade,  and  who  had  little  to  do  with  agitations.  They  (the 
committee)  were  at  first  almost  unanimous  in  ^eir  belief  that  trades* 
nnions  fostered  bad  blood  and  ill-feeling  between  masters  and  men ; 
but  from  the  histories  of  all  the  strikes  he  had  gone  into,  he  was  of 
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opinion  that  trades'  unions  tended  to  stop  strikes,  and  not  to  foster 
them.  Ho  hoped  that  one  result  of  this  inqiiirj  would  be,  thai 
the  masters  and  men  would  in  their  own  trades  come  to  a  reasonable 
moans  of  settling  their  disputes  without  strikes.  He  felt  that  there 
eertainlj  might  be  tribunals  in  each  trade  in  which  masters  and  men 
might  be  fairij  represented,  which  should  take  into  account  not  onlj 
minor  questions  which  arose  in  that  trade,  but  the  more  impor- 
tant question  of  wages.  These  tribunals,  which  he  hoped  shortly 
to  see,  would  have  a  great  influence  on  the  trades :  questions  would 
be  brought  before  them ;  public  opinion  would  back  up  their  deci- 
sions, aud  would  enforce  them  upon  any  party  who  might  wish  to 
get  out  of  them.  That  was  not  only  hLs  own  opinion  merely,  but 
that  of  one  of  the  largest  employers  in  Yorkshire,  who  suggested 
that  a  society  should  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  ibeae 
boards  of  arbitration  for  trades.  He  would  now  move  that  the 
Report  be  received. 

Sir  Archibald  Alison. — In  opening  this  debate,  I  trust  I  shall 
not  forget  the  very  salutary  caution  given  to  the  speakers,  not  to 
deviate  from  the  temperate  expression  of  opinion,  and  not  to  give 
way  to  any  feeling  of  exasperation  or  hostility,  nor  to  trespass  on  the 
limits  of  time.  I  quite  concur  in  the  statements  made  in  the  Report ; 
but  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  more  in  the  case — ^a  great  deal  more 
of  a  practical  kind  which  is  not  stated,  in  regard  to  the  differences 
between  masters  and  workmen.  In  order  to  illustrate  what  I  hare 
to  say  on  this  subject,  I  shall  in  a  few  words  state  the  views  enter- 
tained by  those  who  represent  the  interests  of  capital,  and  by  those  who 
represent  the  interests  of  labour.  The  masters — who  have  carried 
with  them,  as  the  men  will  think  unfortunately,  the  suffrages  of 
society — are  of  opinion  that  trades'  unions  are  the  greatest  social 
evils  that  now  exist  in  society ;  that  worse  than  plague,  pestilence^ 
and  famine,  they  combine  the  whole  influence  of  these  three  things : 
for  they  are  a  plague  spot  on  society,  a  pestilence  on  the  humaa 
mind,  aud  bring  famine  on  all  concerned.  That  is  the  opinion 
entertained  by  the  masters  of  them.  But  I  would  ask,  what  is  the 
opinion  of  the  workmen  as  to  them  ?  Their  opinion  is,  that  traded* 
unions  are  indispensable  to  compensate  for  the  weight  of  capital  in 
an  advanced  community;  that  such  is  the  concentrated  power  of 
capital,  concentrated  in  one  man  or  in  a  certain  number  of  men,  ibat^ 
unless  men  combine  together  aud  meet  that  power  by  the  organiza> 
tion  of  niunbers  on  the  other  hand,  there  must  inevitably  ensue,  firom 
the  principle  of  competition,  the  prostration  of  industry  manacled  in 
the  fetters  of  capital.  That  is  Uie  view  that  the  workmen  take  of  it; 
and  I  think  they  have  reason  to  believe  that  if  they  were  deprived 
of  the  power  of  combination  their  wages  would  gradually,  by  the 
force  of  competition,  be  brought  down  to  such  a  point  that  they 
would  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  serfs  of  Russia  or  the  ryots 
of  Hindostan.  I  have  laid  before  you,  candidly  and  honestlj,  the 
views  of  both  parties ;  and  I  will  now  state  what  I  think  of  these 
opposite  opinions.   I  must  flrst  observe^  that  no  one  has  anj  ooaoep- 
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ion  of  the  magnitade  of  the  deYastation  caiued  by  these  strikes.  It 
nras  said  bj  »  workman  at  that  exhilarating  meeting  which  we  had 
ast  night  in  the  City  Hall,  that  no  human  being  could  imagine  the 
imount  of  suffering  that  prevails  amongst  the  working  classes  in 
consequence  of  the  variation  of  trade  and  the  depression  of  industry 
pvhich  often  visit  a  great  commercial  country  like  this.  While  that 
a  perfectly  true,  I  could  not  help  thinking  at  the  time  how  much 
greater,  and  how  much  more  lamentable,  is  the  distress  caused 
:>y  strikes,  which  often  follow  commercial  depression;  and  how 
nournful  is  the  feeling  which  one  has  on  seeing  the  storm  gather- 
ng,  and  knowing  that  suffering  and  misery  are  unavoidably  to 
>e  difiiised  throughout  the  country  by  causes  beyond  our  control, 
lud  that  it  is  quite  certain  that  that  suffering  wUl  be  terribly  and 
iidefinitely  augmented  by  the  strikes  which  follow.  I  do  not  think 
:hat  it  is  possible  to  exaggerate  the  evils  of  strikes.  I  have  been 
>rought  into  contact,  officially,  as  public  prosecutor  and  as  sheriff, 
i/vith  ^ye  or  six  great  strikes  in  this  country,  and  I  am  sure  I  am 
Arithin  bounds  when  I  say  that  each  of  these  strikes  has  cost  the 
abouring  classes  of  Lanarkshire  not  less  than  £500,000.  That  is 
lot  the  loss  sustained  merely  in  wages  of  the  labourers ;  it  is  the 
OSS  divided  by  them  with  the  persons  with  whom  they  deal,  and  by 
;he  persons  who  depend  on  their  labour.  In  short,  for  every  one 
who  strikes  there  are  at  least  six  or  eight  other  persons  thrown  int> 
li stress  who  have  never  struck,  who  are  adverse  perhaps  to  strikes, 
but  who  nevertheless  are  the  innocent  participators  in  the  suffering 
they  produce ;  for  they  have  this  evil,  that  the  distress  touches  not 
:>nly  the  individual,  but  a  vast  number  of  third  persons  who  may 
[>e  adverse  to  the  strikes.  In  contemplating  this  subject,  it  appears 
to  me  that  there  are  two  points  which  are  of  vital  importance  with 
the  view  of  showing  how  the  evil  may  be  best  remedied.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  great  and  growing  improvement  in  the  way  in 
which  trades'  unions  are  conducted.  When  I  say  that,  I  think  it  is 
owing  not  so  much  to  the  change  of  the  law  in  1825,  when  trades' 
unions  were  legalised,  as  to  the  growing  influence  of  public  opinion. 
It  has  been  my  painful  duty  to  discover  and  investigate  crimes  of 
the  most  atrocious  kind  connected  with  trades'  unions  for  twenty 
years  after  that  Act  was  passed.  The  first  occasion  on  which  I  was 
brought  officially  into  contact  with  trades'  unions  was  in  1827.  The 
trial  I  then  conducted  was  one  in  which  a  party  was  put  to  the  bar  for 
throwing  vitriol  in  the  face  of  a  young  woman,  which  made  her  blind 
for  life.  The  next  trial  was  for  throwing  vitriol  on  a  young  man 
who  had  acted  contrary  to  the  ii^unctions  of  the  trades'  unions,  in 
1828  ;  his  clothes  were  produced  in  courts  and  they  were  actually 
burnt  to  cinders  by  the  effisct  of  what  was  thrown  upon  him.  The 
third  trial  was  a  very  remarkable  one — a  man  was  brought  into  court 
who  had  been  shot  in  the  back  by  a  man  acting  for  the  trades'  union 
committee.  He  was  brought  into  court  on  a  stretcher,  ahnost  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  to  identify  the  man  who  had  shot  him.  Another 
case  occurred  in  1837,  which  ended  in  the  conviction  of  the  cotton- 
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Bpinners'  assassins.    In  that  memorable  case  it 'was  distbctWp- 
that  thirty-nine  manufacturing  houses  in  Glasgow  appointed  u 
gates,  that  these  delegates  appointed  a  secret  select  commitbr*  *. 
this  committee  met  in  a  dark  room  with  hired  asaassiiis,  al:  - 
they  prepared  a  list  of  the  masters   in  Glasgow  who  were : 
assassinated.     The  first  party  who  was  assassinated  was  a  v^a:. 
who  was  shot  in  the  back  and  died ;  and  that  proceeding  Wii . 
trial  which  afterwards  made  so  great  an  impression,  and  whkl ' 
of  such  great  benefit  to  society.     The  next  case  was  in  1^ 
was  connected,  not  with  the  cotton-spinners,  but  with  the  i  -1 
On  that  occasion  the  people   absolutely  rose  in  insurreed^.- 
during  several  months,  every  night,  there  were  parties  of  r~ 
sixty  men  who  went  about  to  plunder  the  country,  and  itwi-- 
great  difficulty  that  the  evil  was  stopped  by  the  intervenii'Ta  • 
military  authority.     I  have  stated  what  was  the  case  tki 
trades'  unions ;  but  now,  I  am  happy  to  say,  the  'case  i«  ver 
ferent.     There  was  a  considerable  strike  in  1862,  attexul&iv. 
violence;  and  there  was  a  great  strike  in  1857,  attendexl^.^ 
violence   whatever.      The  latter  was  a  strike  of  the  ?<£•• 
Lanarkshire,  Renfrewshire,  Stirlingshire,  and  neighbourisgc^>* 
No  fewer  than  30,000  men  were  engaged  in  that  strike,  l-' 
must  have  thrown  no  less  than  100,000  people  out  of  eiiip^7' 
but  in  my  county  not  a  single  case  of  violence  occnrreil.  -^ 
Lord  Advocate  informed  me,  that  not  a  single  case  wb6  !^' 
from  any  of  the  counties  concerned  in  it.     I  conclude,  theivf-' 
there  is  a  great  and  growing  improvement  in  this  respect,  ^ 
trades'  unions  have  become  conscious  that  they  injure  tbt^ 
more  than  their  masters  by  such  conduct,  which  I  hope  wu 
again  disgrace  the  people  of  this  great  country.     I  will  eipk- 
why  I  think  trades'  unions  in  themselves  are  not  only  prt-p'' 
are  a  necessary  balance  in  the  fabric  of  society.     I  think  * 
them  capital  would  become  far  too  powerful,  and  workmen  v 
much  beaten  down.     What  I  say,  I  address  to  the  trades'  u.- 
themselves,  and  I  wish  to  point  out  a  mode  by  which  t!r 
avoid  the  disasters  which  their  former  conduct  has  cao^. 
gain    their    legitimate    objects    without    incurring    the 
hazard  of  inducing  evils  to  society.     In  the  first  place,  I 
in  the  able  Report  that  has  been  read,  that  nothing  tends  ^>t 
conciliate  the  working  classes  as  kindly  intercourae  betweet  > 
and  men.     I  may  say  that  there  is  no  human  being  in  tk  f 
has  received  a  greater  amount  of  forbearance  from,  and  hAr  / 
cause  of  gratitude  to,  trades'  unions  than  myself.     As  a  pn^t ' 
candour  of  trades'  unions,  I  may  state  that  shortly  after  tkr  • 
spinners'  trial,  in  which  I  had  been  obliged  in  so  rigorous  a  - 
proceed  against  the  unionists,  a  deputation  came  to  me  an^i 
to  make  me  trustee  of  its  funds:  a  greater  instance  of  mi>^' 
and  trust  was  never  exhibited.     I  would  also  recommend,  a^  ' 
their  own  interests,  that  trades'  unions  should  attend  (o  tbt-  c 
stances  under  which  a  strike  will  be  successful  and  when  i 
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fail.  Mj  advico  to  trades' unions  which  haye  consulted  me  has  been, 
^' Don't  strike  except  when  prices  are  rising ;  but  neyer  strike  when 
prices  are  falling."  But  that  is  just  the  reverse  of  what  the^ 
sometimes  do,  and  I  think  there  is  no  greater  fallacy  pervading 
society  than  the  impression  that  strikes  must  be  successful,  although 
I  believe  there  are  strikes  which  are  perfectly  successful. 

Mr.  Edhund  Potteb,  of  Manchester,  did  not  think  he  should 
trespass  on  their  time  for  ten  minutes ;   but  he  felt  anxious  to 
reply  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hughes.     He  had  read  a  paper  on 
this  subject,  and  therefore  there  was  no  necessity  that  he  should 
go  into  it  again.     He  took  a  deep  interest  in  it  for  this  reason : — 
he  had  a  great  respect  for  the  benevolence .  and   intelligence  of 
tho  members  of  this  committee,  but  he  had  very  great  doubts  as 
to   the   soundness  of  their   economical  views.     The  question   he 
wished   to  keep   himself  to  was  this  —  is   it  a  sound  economical 
opinion  that  labour  is  like  every  other  commodity,  and  to  be  treated 
as  such  ?  he  contended  that  they  could  not  treat  labour  in  any  other 
way.     He  had  as  great  a  respect  for  labour  as  any  man,  and  his  object, 
as  well  as  theirs,  was  to  educate  and  give  mond  power  to  the  work- 
men, and  by  that  means  prepare  the  labourer  of  to-day  for  the 
master  of  to-morrow — in  that  city  (Glasgow)  how  many  men  were 
there  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks.     But  his  opinion  was,  that  labour 
was  a  commodity,  and  that  they  could  not  treat  it  as  anything  else, 
.  though  he  would  treat  it  as  tenderly  as  he  could.     It  was  an  article, 
saleable,  and  purchaseable.     He  wanted  to  know  whether  they  who 
were  in  certain  trades  were  to  be  subjected  to  a  different  class  of 
rules  to  those  which  prevailed  in  other  classes  of  life — he  wanted 
to  know  how  they  meant  to  regulate  labour,  for  nothing  could  be 
more  detrimental  than  any  attempt  to  regulate  the  supply  of  any 
article  whatever.    Was  the  rule  that  applied  to  the  purchase  of  the 
porter's  labour  not  applicable  to  the  barrister's  ?     If  it  was  not,  he 
should  like  to  know  why  ?     If  they  attempt  to  interfere  with  labour 
they  encourage  combination,  but  he  did  not  object  to  co-operation. 
He  asserted  that  in  combinations  people  looked  to  the  interests  of 
their  own  trade,  and  not  to  the  public  good.    Their  object  was 
to  prevent  competition.     They  had  a  perfect  right  to  combine  in 
any  way  they  chose,  provided  they  did  not  interfere  with  the  privi- 
leges of  other  parties.     Combinations   were   antagonistic  to  pro- 
gression in  every  way ;  and  he  considered  them  bad  in  morality.     He 
thought  competition  was  the  great  safeguard  of  freedom,  and  he  did 
^  protest  againt  any  particular  ch&ss  being  subjected  to  the  interference 
of  third  parties.     Every  person  knew  his  own  trade,  and  ought  to  be 
left  free  to  carry  it  out,  and  he  therefore  objected  to  the  interference 
of  third  persons  as  arbitrators  between  men  and  masters.     Education 
-in  this  country  had  increased  in  every  way  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  it  was  that  education  which  had  worked  such  great  benefits 
amongst  the  people :  the  less  they  had  of  narroyr  sectional  combi- 
'  nations  the  better,  for  they  could  only  promote  squabbles  of  all  sorts. 
Mr.  Hadfield,  M.P.,  in  allusion  to  a  remark  in  the  Grenerai 
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Report  of  Committee  ag  to  the  system  adopted  hj  the  trades'  unioas 
connected  with  the  hardware  trades  of  Sheffield,  said  he  had  spoken 
with  a  number  of  workmen  with  reference  to  the  outrages  in  that 
town,  and  thej  assured  him  that  thej  disavowed  them  entirely: 
they  said  they  were  ready  at  all  times  to  give  every  assistance  to  the 
police  officers  in  the  detection  of  the  perpetrators  of  those  outrages. 
At  a  recent  dinner  of  the  Amalgamated  Trades  of  Sheffield,  the 
mayor,  who  was  in  the  chair,  denounced  these  acts  of  violence  in 
the  strongest  manner  possible,  amidst  the  applause  of  the  whole  as- 
sembly, and  stated  that  he  (the  mayor)  never  had  had  a  quarrel  in 
his  life  with  his  men.  The  Corporation  had  recently  solicited  the 
Government  to  send  down  commissioners  to  make  an  inquiry  into 
the  outrages;  the  Government  refused  for  reasons  of  their  own; 
but  it  was  his  (Mr.  Hadfield's)  firm  opinion  that  the  unions  of  Shef- 
field perfectly  discountenanced  every  act  of  violence. 

Mr.  Hastings  said  he  was  anxious,  as  a  member  of  the  committee, 
to  state  his  opinion,  that  however  badly  trades'  unions  may  have 
occasionally  been  managed,  and  whatever  harm  they  may  have 
sometimes  done,  yet  on  the  whole  they  had  been  advantageoiis  to 
the  condition  of  the  working  men:,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  dispense  with  their  existence.  His  friend  Mr.  Potter  asked, 
why  the  relations  between  labour  and  capital  should  be  on  a  totally 
different  footing  to  those  which  exist  in  other  classes  of  80<aety. 
He  was  reasoning  from  incorrect  premises  :  he  (Mr.  Hastings)  denied 
that  these  combinations  were  confined  to  workmen  ;  indeed,  com- 
binations of  masters  were  in  existence  long  before  the  workmen 
formed  them,  and  the  masters  should  be  the  last  to  ask  why  the  men 
formed  these  societies,  as  long  as  they  kept  within  the  botfnds  iji  the 
law.  But  it  was  not  only  in  reference  to  trades  that  these  oom- 
binations  were  formed  ;  for  professions  had  similar,  or  perhaps  mere 
stringent,  regulations.  The  lawyers  were  the  most  unfortunate 
illustration  that  could  have  been  used  by  Mr.  Potter.  Mr.  Potter 
asked  why  should  regulations  be  laid  down  by  working  men  whidi 
were  not  laid  down  with  regard  to  barristers  ;  but  they  r^Jly  were  laid 
down  with  regard  to  barristers  in  the  most  stringent  manner  that 
could  possibly  be  conceived;  for  amongst  barristers,  more  than  in  any 
other  profession,  there  were  regulations  as  to  what  should  be  the  fee 
for  certain  services  ;  and  if  a  barrister  were  taking  less  than  the 
regular  fee  he  would  at  once  be  called  to  account  by  his  bre^iren.  If 
Mr.  Hughes,  for  instance,  were  to  leave  the  court  in  which  he  prac- 
tised, and  go  into  a  difierent  one,  he  must  receive  fifty  guineas,  and 
could  not  give  his  services  for  less ;  and  on  some  circuits  even  as 
much  as  a  hundred  guineas  were  required  on  a  member  leaving  that 
circuit.  The  same  with  regai'd  to  the  medical  profession  ;  whenev^ 
a  profession  was  organized,  the  very  first  regulation  laid  down  wai 
that  the  members  of  that  profession  should  not  pursue  it  under  a 
certain  rate  of  remuneration.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  moie 
unfair  than  to  taunt  the  working  men  of  this  country  with  enter- 
taining exceptional  ideas  on  the  subject  of  combination.     He  did 
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ot  defend  trades'  nnioiis  in  their  exoesses  or  tbeir  errors ;  when 
liey  interfered  wiUi  the  freedom  of  laboor,  or  endeavoured  to  check 
nterprise,  or  in  any  way  encouraged  yiolenoe,  they  became  evil ; 
ut  as  long  as  they  confined  themselves  to  their  legitimate  province 
f  organizing  labonr  and  preventing  hardship  to  individuals,  they 
v'cre  unquestionably  good.  He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  go 
tUo  strikes  in  considering  trades'  unions;  but  no  sane  man  could 
or  one  moment  believe  that  strikes  could  be  a  blessing  under 
.uy  circumstances.  Strikes  must  inflict  great  suffering,  not  only 
m  those  who  are  engaged  in  them,  but  also  upon  those  who  are 
lot  directly  connected  with  them.  But  one  very  reason  that  trades' 
inions  were  desirable  was,  that  they  had  a  tendency  to  prevent 
trikes.  The  leaders  of  them  were  generally  intelligent  men,  and 
;ood  workmen,  and  possessed  of  the  confidence  of  their  fellow- 
aljourers ;  they  thus  formed  the  means  of  negotiation  between  the  men 
tnd  the  masters,  and  by  that  means  prevented  misunderstandings 
growing  into  quarrels,  and  ultimately  terminating  in  strikes.  It 
leemed  to  him  that  trades'  unions  had  been  too  sev^ely  dealt  with  by 
>ublic  men  and  the  press  ;  and  he  hoped  this  discussion  would  have 
;he  effect  of  placing  them  in  a  better  light. 

Mr.  Fawcett  thought  that  if  they  confined  the  discussion  to  broad 
general  theory  they  would  avoid  that  recrimination  which  was  in- 
iulged  in  yesterday.  Recrimination  had  already  begun  to-day— 
t  was  said  that  combinations  existed  among  the  masters  as  well  aa 
imong  the  men.  He  did  not  think  it  useful  to  consider  whether  com- 
binations that  existed  amongst  the  labourers  existed  also  among  the 
luisters — the  question  was,  *'  are  these  combinations  profitable  to  the 
abourer  or  not  ?"  If  they  were  unprofitable,  it  made  no  difference 
tvhether  they  existed  amongst  masters  or  not.  He  wished  to  express 
tiis  entire  concurrence  in  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Potter,  that  labour 
)ught  to  be  considered  as  a  commodity,  to  be  regulated  like  every 
>ther  commodity  Political  economy  had  been  constantly  appealed 
to  ;  every  cue  who  had  read  a  passage  of  political  economy  must  be 
aware  that  the  existence  of  political  economy  depended  upon  the 
supposition  that  labour  in  all  questions  of  demand  and  supply  was  to 
be  treated  identically  the  same  as  any  other  commodity.  Active 
competition  was  the  condition  on  which  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
depended,  and  therefore  it  was  the  duty  of  the  employer  to  buy 
labour  as  cheap  as  he  could.  The  labourers  had  a  ccMumodity  to 
offer ;  the  masters  wanted  to  buy  it ;  but  if  the  men  were  acting 
together,  when  trade  was  rising  they  were  in  a  better  position  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  masters'  improving  profits.  This  proposition,  as  laid 
down  by  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  could  not  be  disproved.  Of  course 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  enter  into  anything  like  a  proof  of  it ; 
but  that  he  considered  to  be  one  of  the  great  advantages  which 
labourers  gained  by  forming  themselves  into  combinationB.  If 
that  were  the  case,  did  it  not  open  the  satis&ctory  prospect  that 
strikes  must  cease  ?  for  if  it  was  true  that  combinations  had  influence 
to  make  the  labourers  participal^ws  in  the  masters'  profits,  the 
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direct  tendency  wu  to  make  the  men  copartners  with  tlie  vaer. 
They  mast  all  admit  that  the  Report  was  most  Talnabk,  in  La: . 
cleared  up  those  unjnst  and  untrue  assertions  which  hsd  bct^  -> 
upon  the  characters  and  motives  of  the  delegates  of  tndes'  gi 
and  he  thought  nothing  could  he  more  dishonourahle  than  for  per- . 
when  thej  had  not  sufficiency  inquired  into  the  sohject,  tu  :&. 
aspersions  on  the  characters  of  the  del^ates. 

Mr.  HsiotT  AsHWOBTH  said  he  appeared  before  them  as  i  sui 
&cturer,  as  a  capitalist,  as  an  employer  of  labour,  and  u  <jBr 
unfamiliar  with  the  operation  of  strikes,  both  from  his  own  iodir-i^ 
experience,  and  from  inquiries  having  a  wider  range.    Ue  l<^' 
it  would  be  admitted  by  the  generality  of  those  who  were  era.*;: 
of  labour  in  Lancashire,  that  the  existence  of  organized  K-L- 
essential  in  the  condition  of  society  in  which  we  live.    XkjjL-. 
complain  of  the  existence  of  trades'  societies,  or  of  the  poller  ^ 
wKicElthey  were  conducted.     He  admitted,  however,  that  iltj ' 
now  conducted  in  a  very  diifar<\nt  spixit  from  that  which  p?^^^ 
thirty  or  fbciy  .^cesrs  ago.     One  of  the  questions  raised  in  tiu  .- 
cussion  had  relation  to  the  word  '*  commodity  •**     He  wu  Tc.7  z- 
willing  to  speak  of  human  labour  in  any  terms  that  might  be  *»• 
a  disparagement  of  it ;  but  he  could  not  regard  it  in  any  otL^- 
than  as  a  commodity.     He  was  a  manufacturer  and  a  mercia: 
was  the  servant  of  the  consumer,  whether  at  home  or  abrr«L. .: 
that  which  he  produced  was  not  made  for  his  own  pleasure,  i- 
obedience  to  the  demand  of  the  consumer.     For  the  prodnc:  : 
any  article — say  a  piece  of  cloth — ^in  addition   to  the  piu*. 
required   the  raw    material,    and    labour    in    the    prodnctk- 
the   cloth  was  indispensable.      Should  he  characterixe  tin*  -  * 
as  anything  different  or  to  be  distinguished  from  the  other  -> 
modities  which  entered  into  the  process  of  manu£u:tiire  «< 
cloth   produced?     Without   intending  any  disparagemeni  «»• 
quality  of  human  labour,  which  was  indispensable  in  hi>  3K. 
facture,  it  could  not  be  considered  as  different   from  any  i  y 
article  which  they  called  a  "commodity."    One  of  the  oljoc 
trades'  unions  had  been  to  establish  a  uniform  rate  of  wa^.*^ 
mostly  to  advance  that  rate.     This  would  place  the  mann&c:>iT*r 
the  stretch,  and  might  put  him  at  a  disadvantage  in  his  trade.  I  '- 
therefore  quite  right  and  allowable  that  the  masters  should  Tsstir.^ 
their  own  order  by  combining  amongst  themselves  for  their  ovi '" 
tection.  The  men  took  care  that  the  masters  did  not  trench  iip(«  - 
interests ;  and  the  masters  on  the  other  hand  took  care  that  thr  u  ■ 
did  not  trench  upon  their  interests.     Now  and  then  di£RereDcr<  a'  " 
between  them.     Arbitration  had  been  spoken  of  as  a  meaiu  of  rt^ 
ciling  those  differences.     For  his  part  he  saw  no  sort  of  pnMpt^t  '^ 
the  interference  of  third  parties  could  avail.     Both  ma«u*r*  - 
labourers  were  the  servants  of  consumption ;  the  consumer  wsr  '- 
arbitrator,  and  if  production  should  cease,  those  who  were  emj^ 
must  feel  the  effects  of  it.     No  arbitration  could  set  them  r:- 
with  the  manufacturer  if  the  manu&cturer  had  not  a  profit.   H^' 
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arbitration  would  be  a  failure  if  it  were  attempted.  Allusion  had 
been  made  to  the  uniformity  of  payment  existing  in  certain  profes- 
BionSy  and  to  the  necessity  of  trades'  unions  enforcing  a  certain  rate 
of  Tv^ages  for  the  men ;  but  he  very  much  doubted  ^the  efficiency  or 
advantage  arising  in  either  case.  Ho  had  known  an  instance  of 
the  kind  in  Lancashire.  The  master  bleachers  of  cotton  goods — a 
very  important,  but  not  a  large  body—- established  a  rate  of  wages 
by  which  they  agreed  to  abide ;  they  had  strong  reasons  for  adopt- 
ing a  union,  and  they  made  a  reguUtion  as  regards  the  rate  of  pay ; 
but  they  subsequently  abandoned  it,  and  they  might  be  sure  they 
would  not  have  done  so  if  the  combination  had  been  to  their  advan- 
tage. The  iron  trade,  he  believed,  still  adhered  to  it ;  but  as  regards 
professional  men,  it  had  become  so  interwoven  with  their  principles 
that  they  could  not  alter  the  practice.  In  the  Report  which  had 
been  read,  it  was  stated  that  the  object  of  trades'  unions  was  to 
promote  the  interests  of  labour.  Now,  he  would  like  to  ascertain 
whether  it  was  to  promote  the  interests  of  labour  in  a  community, 
or  in  a  locality,  or  among  a  section  ? 

Mr.  GoDFEET  LusHiKOTON  Said  Mr.  Ashworth  had  alluded  to  the 
rules  which  trades'  unions  made  for  themselves,  especially  the  rule  aa 
to  uniform  wages.    He  would  begin  by  saying,  that  many  of  the  rules 
were  in  the  abstract  most  unreasonable  and  inconvenient  to  the  em- 
ployers.    He  would  take  three  examples.     One  rule  was,  that  union- 
ists should  not  work  with  non-unionists.    It  was  clearly  in  the  abstract 
most  unreasonable  when  a  master  printer  wanted  to  bring  out  his  news- 
paper, and  could  not  at  the  time  get  a  man  who  was  connected  with 
the  union,  and  therefore  engaged  a  man  who  was  not  a  unionist,  that 
the  unionist  men  should  strike,  and  would  not  work  with  that  man ; — 
could  one  suppose  it  possible  that  an  Englishman  should  refuse  to 
work  with  a  man  because  that  man  was  not  of  the  same  club  as  him- 
self.   Another  rule  was  that  prohibiting  piecework ;  yet  piecework, 
where  practicable,  was  clearly  the  right  system.    A  third  rule  im- 
posed a  uniform  rate  of  wages  for  all  operatives,  good,  bad,  and  in- 
different.    What  was  the  reason  of  all  this  ?    It  was  because  in  a 
great  number  of  trades  a  portion  of  the  employers  were  men  who  were 
not  worthy  of  the  name  of  employers !     (Cries  of  "  Order.")    He 
was  speaking  of  a  class  of  employers  who  hoped  to  succeed  simply 
by  reducing  wages,  so  as  to  undersell  their  neighbours,  and  to  that 
class  of  men  who  were  not  favourable  to  &ir  competition  in  trade. 
Against  these  employers,  the  protection  of  some  such  rules  was 
necessary;  for  it  was  found  with  them,  that,  if  they  employed  non- 
unionists,  it  was  to  take  advantage  of  their  isolation ;  that  if  they 
f^ave  out  piecework,  it  was  to  insinuate  a  reduction  of  wages ;  that 
if  they  were  not  bound  by  a  uniform  rate,  they  gave  less  than  the 
market  price.    But  then,  why  enforce  these  rules  upon  that  class  of 
emplojers  who  did  not  do  this  ?     The  answer  was,  it  was  a  mere 
matter  of  practice:  they  must  have  one  rule  for  all,  prohibiting  piece- 
work, enforcing  uniform  wages,  and  proper  work.     That  things 
should  remain  in  their  present  anomalous  condition,  it  was  hard  to 
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be  impossible  to  institute  any  court  of  arbitration  wludi  BfaoQ^'A. 
into  consideration  anything  but  the  smaller  dispates  between  i& 
and  men.     Tbe  disputes  as  to  wages  and  time  could  onlj  be  sex 
directly  between  masters  and  men.     He  himself  was  of  ofism  .^ 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  must  regulate  the  amount  oi  n:* 
he  did  not  know  anything  else  that  would  regulate  them.   T 
amount  of  wages  was  not  the  amount  a  man  received  in  nwoeT. 
what  he  could  get  for  that  money.     In  &cty  any  pasui^  ^^ 
might  make  a  difference  in  the  rate  of  wages  which  a  maa  reo:.^ . 
Under  these  circumstances,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  e^i  * 
regulate  the  rate  of  wages,  they  must  go  back  to  the  <^d  a\ 
supply  and  demand ;  and  he  confessed  he  saw  no  otiier  means  of : :- 
lating  them.     The  feeling  of  the  meeting  appeared  to  be  &tvc 
to  trades'  societies,  and  he  thought  he  might  claim  as  a  conTr" 
that  opinion  Sir  Archibald  Alison.     On  the  whole,  he  thsng^ 
might  say  that  of  late  there  was  a  considerable  dumge  in  tL-  - 
ing  as  to  trades'  societies — ^perhaps  from  the  better  mod£»«f   * 
ducting  them  they  had  become  more  popular.     The  Report  iriA».  - 
thought,  tend  to  prove  that  without  combination  men  were  ou 
arrive  at  fair  data  for  the  settlement  of  their  wages.  It  was  ki-^T 
that  there  should  be  some  minimum  rate  of  wages,  and  a  fixf  '=* 
for  working.     Where  there  was  a  combination  there  was  a  bcr.  . 
between  all  the  men  united  and  individual  masters,  or  tbe  vi- 
united.     He  confessed  that  he  thought  whatever  operation  ?' 
societies  had  in  forming  guilds  or  monopolies  was  a  bad  oc". 
belonged  to  the  same  trade  as  Mr.  Hughes,   which  was  i  r 
monopoly,  but  he  wished  it  was  done  away  with.     He  bopi-c 
they  would  now  have  nothing  but  freedom  and  £ur  coopeti:  - 
trade. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Hill  rose  to  offer  an  explanation.     He  had  Uns  * 
formed — ^for  he  was  not  in  the  room  at  the  time — ^that  exceptk'- 
been  taken  to  a  passage  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  coiu». 
certain  outrages  which  had  taken  place  at  Sheffield  with  the  o- 
societies  of  that  place,  on  the  ground  that  the  leaders  of  r. 
societies    say  there   is    no  such  connexion.      Obviouslj,  »  ' 
general  disclaimer  of  that  kind  was  morally  equivalent  o&Ij    - 
plea  of  not  guilty  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  left  the  questioa  ^' 
be  tried.     The  evidence  on  which  the  committee  relied  v?* 
statements  of  a  gentleman  who  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  fillt- 
ofBce  of  superintendent  of  police  at  ShefELeld,— convictions  in  < 
of  law,  especially  the  conviction  of  John  Drury,  secretan* « 
Razor  Grinders'  Society,  who,  after  trial  at  York  Assizes^  ^* ' 
tenced  to  ten  years'  transportation  for  instigating  two  nien  <■' 
name  of  Heathcote  to  the  outrage  known  in  Sheffield,  and  "'' 
presumptive  evidence  of  various  kinds  and  degrees.     These  rl  - 
did  not  affect  the  general  question  of  trades'  societies.    As,*  ' 
ever,  a  statement  of  the  committee  had  been  impugned*  he  th  -- 
it  right  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests.    At  the  same ' 
Mr.  Hadfield's  disclaimer  was  no  doubt  just,  as  regards  the  /'- 
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undertook  to  produce  an  article,  he  had  to  purchase  the  necesBarj 
things — ^the  raw  material  and  labour.    If  he  went  into  the  market  to 
purduue  the  raw  material,  he  had  to  give  for  it  the  ruling  price  of 
the  market  at  that  time.    But  holders  might  hold  or  throw  their 
goods  into  the  market  in  combination,  and  so  regulate  the  prices 
ruling  in  the  market.     That  was  not  unfrequentlj  done  in  relation 
to  tea,  sugar,  wool,  and  cotton ;  and  they  might  read  of  meetings  in 
Birmingham,  where  those  connected  with  the  iron  trade  agree  to  put 
their  produce  into  the  market  in  such  a  manner  as  to  limit  the  supplj. 
If  any  two  had  a  single  article  for  sale  they  had  a  right  to  consult 
and  settle  the  price  which  they  should  take  for  it.    If  he  had  aright 
to  stand  singly,  he  had  a  right  to  stand  in  combination  and  in  concert 
with  those  who  were  in  the  same  position  as  himself.     The  moment 
the  manufacturer  wanted  labour,  he  must  go  to  the  labourer.    Singly 
the  labourer  could  not  get  the  price  which  he  wanted  for  his  labour ; 
he  would  consult  with  his  fellow-labourers,  and  they  would  all  agree 
to  ask  a  price  which  singly  they  could  not  obtain.    Suppose  they  did 
Had  their  combination  work  well,  were  they  to  follow  the  example  of 
those  who  did  not  find  their  combination  desirable  ?    They  tiiem* 
selves  were  the  best  judges  as  to  whether  it  worked  well  or  not. 
While  granting  that  labour  was  a  commodity,  he  thought  it  was 
something  more.    He  could  not  get  any  man  to  consider  himself  a 
bale  of  cotton,  and  allow  himself  to  be  treated  as  such.    The  question 
was,  how  justice  should  be  maintained  as  between  the  employer  and 
the  employed.    The  employer  laid  down  his  rule,  which  was  isolation; 
but  the  employed  laid  down  another  rule  for  himself,  that  he  would 
not  consider  himself  as  a  commodity,  even  though  it  might  be  an  edu- 
cated commodity.     They  would  not  accept  each  other's  terms,  and  a 
battle  took  place,  and  great  loss  and  suffering  were  the  results,  as  any 
oue  might  see  who  had  watched  the  fights  of  this  description  for  the 
last  four  or  five  years.     Each  would  strike  the  hardest  blows  for  the 
injury  of  the  other ;  but  they  would  not  use  the  wisest  words  for 
each  other's  benefit.     He  thought  arbitration  was  the  best  thing  that 
could  be  obtained.    There  were  customs  and  certain  habits  of  work 
in  every  trade,  and  any  questions  which  might  arise  as  to  that 
standard  could  readily  be  settled  by  calm  deliberation.    At  Notting- 
ham the  men  had  agreed  to  settle  all  differences  by  arbitration ;  and 
if  they  would  regard  each  other,  not  as  a  commodity,  but  as  men  and 
Christian  Englishmen,  as  they  were  bound  to  do,  a  great  deal  of 
good  would  be  effected  both  for  masters  and  men. 

Mr.  Geo.  S.  Lefsvre  said  he  should  not  have  ventured  to  offer 
any  remarks  if  he  had  not  examined  the  evidence  appended  to  the 
Report;  and  he  was  sure  if  those  facts  had  been  before  them  many  of 
the  gentlemen  who  had  spoken  yesterday  and  to-day  would  have 
modified  their  views,  if  they  had  not  altered  them  altogether.  On 
the  whole,  they  must  congratulate  themselves  on  the  unanimity  of 
the  committee;  but  that  unanimity  was  on  the  verge  of  disagreement, 
and  it  was  only  by  leaving  out  passages  of  difficulty,  and  by  modify- 
ing others,  that  they  came  to  an  agreement.    He  tiiought  it  would 
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be  impossible  to  institute  any  court  of  arbitration  wbich  AaM."^ 
into  consideration  anything  but  the  smaller  dispates  between  vaf- 
and  men.     The  disputes  as  to  wages  and  time  could  only  be  s^. 
directly  between  masters  and  men.     He  himself  wasof  opmicD  . 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  must  regulate  the  amount  of  vi: 
he  did  not  know  anything  else  that  would  regulate  thenL  T 
amount  of  wages  was  not  the  amount  a  man  received  in  nowj. 
what  he  could  get  for  that  money.    In  fact,  any  paauog  ^< 
might  make  a  difference  in  the  rate  of  wages  which  a  man  n^  > 
Under  these  circumstances,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  ejstz 
regulate  the  rate  of  wages,  they  must  go  back  to  the  old  j^ 
supply  and  demand ;  and  he  confessed  he  saw  no  other  means  cf  * 
lating  them.    The  feeling  of  the  meeting  appeared  to  be  &tu&- 
to  trades'  societies,  and  he  thought  he  might  claim  as  a  ooc^ ' 
that  opinion  Sir  Archibald  Alison.     On  the  whole,  he  xhoK- 
might  say  that  of  late  there  was  a  considerable  chaioge  is  th  ' 
ing  as  to  trades*  societies — ^perhaps  from  the  better  mode?*: 
ducting  them  they  had  become  more  popular.     The  Report  w^ 
thought,  tend  to  prove  that  without  combination  men  were  au 
arrive  at  fair  data  for  the  settlement  of  their  wages.  It  was  nr  •' 
that  there  should  be  some  minimum  rate  of  wages,  and  a  fiir. 
for  working.     Where  there  was  a  combination  there  was  a  barr- 
between  all  the  men  united  and  individual  masters,  or  tbtr  % 
united.     He  confessed  that  he  thought  whatever  operauoc  :*• 
societies  had  in  forming  guilds  or  monopolies  was  a  bad  oy. 
belonged  to  the  same  traide  as  Mr.  Hughes,  which  was  i .  j 
monopoly,  but  he  wished  it  was  done  away  with.     He  hopi.  { 
they  would  now  have  nothing  but  freedom  and  fair  compel/    I 
trade.  j 

Mr.  F.  H.  E[iLL  rose  to  offer  an  explanation*  He  had  U 
formed — for  he  was  not  in  the  room  at  the  time — ^that  except  ■  i 
been  taken  to  a  passage  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  cost  ^4 
certain  outrages  which  had  taken  place  at  Sheffield  with  tbf  '^ 
societies  of  that  place,  on  the  ground  that  the  leaders  uf  rm 
societies  say  there  is  no  such  connexion.  Obviouslj,  * 
general  disclaimer  of  that  kind  was  morally  equivalent  or!.* 
plea  of  not  guilty  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  left  the  quc«ticc 
be  tried.  The  evidence  on  which  the  committee  relied  ^ 
statements  of  a  gentleman  who  for  twenty  or  thirty  year?  L 
office  of  superintendent  of  police  at  Sheffield,— conviction.^  i:i 
of  law,  especially  the  conviction  of  John  Drury,  secrctan 
Razor  Grinders'  Society,  who,  after  trial  at  York  Assizer,  v^*,' 
tenced  to  ten  years'  transportation  for  instigating  two  men  '^ 
name  of  Heathcote  to  the  outrage  known  in  Sheffield,  acu 
presumptive  evidence  of  various  kinds  and  degrees.  Tbt^  || 
did  not  affect  the  general  question  of  trades'  societies.  Av 
ever,  a  statement  of  the  committee  had  been  impugned,  he  t^i 
it  right  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests.  At  the  sa:^ 
Mr.  Hadfield's  disclaimer  was  no  doubt  just,  as  regards  tL~> 
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>ulk  of  Sheffield  artisans,  and  the  mi^oritj  of  the  anions,  who,  in 
leed  as  well  as  in  word,  did  discountenance  violence. 

Mr.  Alexander  Campbell  said  that  as  one  having  had  ezpe* 
'icnce  of  trades'  unions  for  nearly  forty  years,  he  could  speak  experi- 
nentally  on  the  subject.  When  Sir  Archibald  Alison  was  speaking 
>f  the  Glasgow  cotton-spinners'  trial  he  called  out  "  No,  no."  Sir 
/\.rchibald  was  the  prosecutor ;  he  was  the  defender  of  these  men. 
They  were  called  the  thugs  of  society;  the  press  was  against  them ; 
public  opinion  declared  them  murderers ;  and  it  was  in  that  state  of 
iffairs  that  the  committee  of  cotton-spinners  called  upon  him,  and 
ftsked  what  he  would  advise  them  to  do,  in  order  to  defend  those 
men.  His  condition  with  them  was,  that  if  they  could  give  him 
•sufficient  evidence  that  they  were  not  guilty  of  the  crime  charged 
ugainst  them  he  would  take  up  their  case.  He  did  so ;  and  what  was 
tlie  result  ?  Afler  an  unprecedented  trial,  which  lasted  he  thought 
ten  days,  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  by  a  majority  of  one,  declared  the 
five  cotton-spinners  to  be  only  guilty  of  conspiring  to  raise  wages, 
tind  they  were  unanimously  declfU'ed  to  be  innocent  of  all  the  charges 
L>f  fire-raising  and  murder,  and  the  other  charges  in  that  extra- 
ordinary indictment. 

Sir  Archibald  Alison  said  the  cotton-spinners  were  found  guilty 
of  assault  and  violence  ;  but  not  guilty  of  murder. 

Mr.  Campbell,  delegate  of  the  flint  glass  makers,  said  he  was 
extremely  glad   on  this  occasion  to  find  that  Sir  Archibald  ad> 
mitted  that  the  present  state  of  society  made  it  a  necessity  for 
trades'  unions  to  exist.     There  was  another  point  admitted,  that 
the  leaders  of  these  societies  were  the  chosen  representatives  of  their 
trades,  and  that  they  were  the  most  intelligent,  the  most  sober, 
the  most  industrious  of  their  class.    These  were  important  facts. 
Coming  to  the  question  as  to  whether  trades'  unions  should  be 
encouraged  and  promoted,  he  admitted   that  labour  was  treated 
as  a  commodity,  but  it  was  a  living  commodity.     It  was  upon  the 
principle  of  supply  and  demand  that  all  trades'  unions  desired  to 
act;  for  th^  must  not  allow  skill  and  labour  to  go  a  begging  to 
1>e  allowed  to  toil.    But  they  must  combine  to  support  each  other, 
and  to  regulate  the  supply  of  their  respective  trades  and  profes- 
'tfiions.     The  same  law  regulated  the  liberty  of  entering  into  trades 
and  professions  by  apprentices.   Should  it  be  the  employers  of  capital, 
'or  the  men  in  the  trade  who  should  regulate  the  number  of  appren- 
tices coming  into  that  trade  ?    He  believed  there  were  some  three 
or  four  hundred  painters'  apprentices  in  that  town,  who  spoiled  the 
'  work,  but  did  it  cheaper,  and  rendered  men  a  drug  in  the  market ; 
'  when  the  unskilled  men  were  put  into  the  market,  the  skilled  men 
'  were  put  out — ^because  the  unskilled  would  go  cheaper  than  the 
skilled.     In  a  paper  read  yesterday,  a  gentleman  recommended  that 
females  should  be  employed  as  printers.     Were  there  not  in  every 
profession  and  trade  in  this  country  more  men  than  could  find  em- 
ployment ?    ;In  his  own  experience  he  remembered  at  Stockport  a 
movement  was  made  to  supersede  male  labour  by  female  labour, 
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becmne  it  wbb  cheaper ;  but  Hie  e^Bfect  was,  for  be  lad  §eaih  :i> 
gelf,  the  husband  remained  at  borne  to  look  after  the  childRi,  vi. 
lahe  wife  went  to  work  in  the  mill ;  and  he  bad  actnaUj  aeeathca. 
going  with  the  women'»  dinners  to  the  fiK^tories. 

Mr.  DuifNiifG  would  briefly  remark  on  the  two  topis  of  1 
Potter^s  address,  which  had  been  most  the  snlijeets  of  roHk  c 
difference  of  opinion — the  arbitration  of  trade  dispntn^  ad » 
fiiet  of  labour  being  a  saleable  and  porcbaeeaUe  eommodiiy.  \ 
agreed  with  that  gentleman  that  labour  was  in  ererfHafleofi 
term  a  rendible  commodity,  and  would  sho^w — aa  the  lepraeBit' 
(^  a  trade  society,  the  bookbinders  of  London — ^that  upon  da*  ^- 
rested  the  defence  of  trades'  unions.    The  &ct  of  labour  Wi; : 
Tendible  commodity,  indeed,  was  the  most  complete  defence  of  cvs- 
onions  that  could  be  adduced.     It  assumed,  as  amatterflfeivi 
that  the  workman  had  a  right,  as  the  firee  vendor  of  that  comii^' 
to  put  himself  as  a  bargainer  for  its  sale  on  a  poeitien  of  «)&' 
with  its  purchaser,  which,  as  his  immediate  neeessities,  irlm  ^ 
singly,  were  greater  than  those  of  his  employer,  he  could  onh  i» ' 
combination.     To  consider  labour  as  a  rendible  conmodbiY 
therefore  to  justify  the  workman,  as  a  free  exchanger  or^^' 
of  it,  in  combining  to  rectify  this  inequality,  which  wv  '^^ 
in  his  position  as  a  bargainer  for  its  sale.     But  there  wm^' 
circumstances   connected  with  labour,  depending  upon  I7  *^-  \ 
and  by  what  it  was  performed,  which  complicated  theqnestMLC 
which,   if  not  cM-eftdly  attended   to,  led  to  mror.     Lsbov.*- 
Tcndible  commodity,  supposed  the  vendor  entirely  free  to  disp*     1 
it  to  whom  he  pleased,  and  at  such  a  price  as  he  could  get  ^>  -  I 
was  the  position  of  a  free  workman.     But  there  was  the  libor  " 
serf — the  labour  of  a  slave — the  labour  of  a  soldier,  and  tbt  •• 
sailor ;  and,  not  to  mention  other  agencies,  also  the  labour  of  s^bt 
engine.    All  these  laboured,  but  there  was  a  great  difiereoce  is  ^' 
relative  position  as  bearing  on  this  question.     A  steam-engist  f 
be  destroyed,  if  the  owner  so  willed  it.    A  serf  was  not  a  free  tc-" 
of  his  labour,  a  slave  still  less  so;  indeed,  he  himself  wis*  c^ 
or  commodity,  through  bis  possessing  the  ability  to  laboor.   1^^'-' 
were  the  soldier  or  the  sailor,  during  the  period  of  their  iffvirt  ^ 
vendors  of  their  labour.    He  was  sure  that  Mr.  Potter  did  w\  ii^ " 
to  confound  these  distinctions ;    still,  unless  they  were  ore'- 
attended  to,  there  was  imminent  danger  of  their  being  coDfov?^ 
Employers,  for  want  of  due  consideration,  he  hoped,  ratlier  tiff  ' 
tention,  had  sometimes  confounded  them,  and  expected,  «  n  ' 
case  of  the  stonemasons*  strike  at  the  building  of  the  Hoosefof^ 
liament,  the  same  obedience  from  their  men  as — he  would  i^  *■' 
fhwn  the  serf  or  the  slave— but  certainly  as  fW>m  the  ioWiff**:'- 
sailor.     The  employer  in  that  strike  candidly  stated,  in  direct  \f!^ 
that  he  did  so.     And  there  was  at«all  times  danger  onlefls  t^*" 
tinctions  were  carefully  noted,  which  was  not  always  tbe  «**'• 
their  being  in  a  confused,  indefinite  haze  mixed  up  with  tbe  ^ 
labour  and  workman.    He  mentioned  these  disttnctioitf  ^  ^^'' 
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the  conBideratioB  of  labour  per  se^  as  a  yendible  commoditj,  was  a 
very  different  thing  to  the  several  relations  nnder  which  it  existed, 
and  the  importance  of  attending  to  these  distinctions.  He  would  now 
refer  to  the  subject  of  the  arbitration  of  trade  disputes.  In  his 
opinion  nothing  could  be  more  adrantageous ;  but  there  was  a  great 
difficulty  stood  in  the  way  of  this  mode  of  settlement.  The  party  in 
the  dispute  who  believed  itself  to  be  the  strongest  was  always  averse 
to  it.  Like  as  in  a  fight :  the  losing  party  might  be  quite  agreeable  to 
a  cessation,  while  the  man  who  was  winning,  and  his  backers,  were  all 
for  fighting  it  out.  He  made  no  distinction  here ;  he  believed  that 
both  employers  and  employed,  if  either  considered  themselves  the 
strongest,  would  be  equally  unwilling  to  submit  to  arbitration,  and 
give  l^e  most  plausible  reasons  why  it  should  not  in  their  case  take 
place.  He  thought,  however,  that  an  arbitration  should  take  place, 
whether  both  were  willing  or  not,  if  one  of  the  parties  desired  it ; 
such  decision  of  course  to  be  final.  But  here  arose  another  difficulty: 
it  was  necessary  that  the  arbitrators  should  be  acquainted  with  the 
subject  to  be  arbitrated  upon,  and  strictly  impartial.  But  as  one  of 
the  parties,  the  strongest,  did  not  desire  anything  impartial,  and,  if 
not  impartial,  these  courts  would  do  infinitely  more  harm  than  good, 
he  feared,  in  this  state  of  distrust  and  perplexity,  it  would  be  some 
time  before  they  were  established.  Still,  as,  in  his  opinion,  their 
principle  was  sound,  endeavours  should  not  be  relaxed  for  their 
establishment.  As  he  only  intended  to  remark  on  these  two  subjects, 
he  would  not  fVirther  occupy  their  attention. 

lir.  E.  AsHWORTH  was  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  calling  atten- 
tion back  to  the  subject  which  they  were  discussing — the  policy  or 
impolicy  of  trades'  unions,  which  terminated  frequently  in  strikes. 
The  gentleman  who  spoke  last  but  one  (Mr.  Campbell)  represented  the 
sxtreme  section  that  would  protect  one  trade  against  another.  The 
difierences  of  education  and  civilization  all  tended  to  the  right  regu- 
lation of  labour ;  they  tendered  their,  services  where  they  chose,  and 
sold  their  abilities  at  the  highest  price,  wherever  they  could  get  it. 
There  seemed  a  tendency  to  believe  that  by  some  artificial  means 
wages  could  be  held  at  a  higher  than  a  natural  value.  Supply  and 
demand  must  regulate  the  rate  of  wages;  and  in  time  of  dis- 
tress the  employer  could  not  raise  wages — ^wages  must  go  lower. 
Where  were  their  trades'  unions  for  that  occasion  ?  Why  should 
he  in  Lancashire  have  raised  the  wages  of  his  labourers  with- 
out their  having  asked  him  for  it?  Simply  because  there  was 
plenty  of  employment,  and  if  he  had  not  done  so,  they  would  have 
gone  to  another  place  for  work.  What  had  raised  the  wages  of 
domestic  servants  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent.  ?  Because  the  em- 
ployment of  women  in  mills  took  them  away  unless  they  received 
sufficient  wages  to  induce  them  to  remain.  He  most  sincerely  re- 
gretted that  there  was  a  disposition  in  society  to  set  class  against 
class— -one  section  of  society  against  another,  as  if  the  employer  of 
labour  was  the  enemy  of  the  employed.  He  had  seen  that  very  much 
in  his  isolated  village,  the  people  of  which  came  to  him  for  advice 
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when  they  required  it,  and  who  were  naturally  near  his  heart.  But 
these  people  were  interfered  with  by  trades'  unions.  If  the  trades' 
union  said  these  people  must  turn  out,  they  must  turn  out — ^there 
was  no  alternative.  They  said  they  were  content  with  their  wages, 
and  did  not  wish  to  turn  out ;  but  they  dare  not  disobey  the  order 
of  the  union.  He  had  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  of  what  took  place 
at  the  Preston  strike,  where  the  men  thought  they  were  invincible. 
The  unions  first  concentrated  their  efforts  upon  Stockport,  and  then 
went  to  Preston.  They  wanted  to  enforce  the  Blackburn  prices  on 
the  Preston  market.  That  contest  cost  the  men  half  a  million  of 
money,  which  would  have  built  sufficient  new  miUs  to  increase  the 
employment,  and  so  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages,  by  the  natural  pro- 
cess of  supply  and  demand,  to  a  higher  figure  than  they  sought  to 
obtain  by  the  strike. 

Mr.  DuNLOP  said  he  had  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  of 
combinations  and  strikes  in  that  city  (Glasgow),  in  connexion 
with  the  cotton  trade.  He  had  experience  when  violence  was 
used  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  Union  ;  but  happily  those  times 
had  passed  away.  There  was  some  difierence  of  opinion  as  to 
recognising  the  unions  of  the  workmen ;  but  now  they  did  recog- 
nise them.  He  considered  them  bad  things  ;  but  if  they  did  exist, 
and  were  well  conducted,  he  did  not  see  why  they  (the  masters) 
should  not  meet  them.  He  had  had  the  honour  of  being  chairman  of 
the  cotton-spinners  of  that  city  for  many  years,  and  when  they  had  any 
Questions  of  wages — for  that  was  now  the  only  question,  as  they  had 
no  question  as  to  whom  they  employed — they  endeavoured  to  have 
amicable  arrangements  with  their  men.  When  times  were  bad, 
the  men  submitted  to  a  reduction  of  wages ;  but,  as  times  im- 
proved, they  had  an  advance.  Of  course  the  men  knew  very  well 
whether  trade  was  improving,  or  whether  it  was  not  improving; 
and  they  sent  a  deputation  to  ask  an  increase  when  trade  was  im- 
proving. He  always  represented  to  the  men,  "  You  and  I  are 
in  the  same  boat;  it  cannot  be  for  your  interests  that  I  shooid 
have  no  profit ;  if  there  is  no  profit,  the  mills  cannot  increase,  and 
you  will  be  thrown  out  of  employment."  He  had  always  found 
the  men  disposed  to  listen  to  that  argument;  and  he  had  known 
them  put  off  a  demand  for  six  months,  during  fluctuating  trade,  to 
see  whether  the  advance  was  likely  to  be  permanent.  They  met 
him  with  great  pleasure,  and  he  was  always  glad  to  see  them ;  but 
allow  him  to  say,  he  did  not  think  their  unions  did  them  any  good. 
His  impression  was,  that  they  would  get  just  as  much  wages  without 
a  union  as  they  did  with  it,  and  that  the  simple  process  of  supply 
and  demand  would  regulate  their  wages  perfectly  well.  Let  the 
men  ask  what  they  would,  and  let  the  master  give  what  he  could 
afford.  But  there  were  unions — what  he  would  call  bad  unions'— 
where  they  enforced  questionable  regulations,  gave  up  their  work  if 
they  did  not  get  what  they  wanted,  and  compelled  others  to  do  the 
same.     That  system  was  vqry  disastrous  to  trade. 

Mr.  John  H.  Cooper  thought  that  they,  as  representatires  of  tht 
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working  classes,  might  congratulate  themselyes  on  the  Beport  on 
Trades*  Unions.  He  was  not  going  into  the  abstract  principles 
that  some  gentlemen  had  been  at  great  pains  to  illustrate,  for  he 
was  speaking  to  the  Beport,  and  the  question  was  the  utility  or 
non-utility  of  trades'  unions.  They  had  heard  a  good  deal  from 
Mr.  Potter  of  the  results  which  had  followed  to  the  working  classes 
in  consequence  of  trades'  unions ;  allow  him  also  to  state  a  fact. 
He  stood  there  as  the  representative  of  the  letter-press  printers 
of  Scotland,  a  bodj  of  1,400  or  1,500  men,  with  a  bank  account  of 
upwards  of  £1000.  For  six  jears  past  not  one  man  had  sullied  the 
roll  of  the  poor,  either  directly  or  indirectly;  they  had  never  entered 
a  criminal  court ;  and  if  any  were  desirous  of  emigrating,  the  society 
had  ample  funds  at  its  disposal,  and  it  willingly  disposed  of  them. 
In  reference  to  a  court  of  conciliation,  would  they  allow  him  to  point 
out  how  the  end  aimed  at  might  be  carried  into  effect  without  either 
Act  of  Parliament  or  arbitration  ?  A  collision  occurred  between  the 
masters  and  the  men ;  and  the  men  offered,  before  they  went  out  on 
strike,  or  before  they  attempted  to  strike,  to  leave  the  matter  to 
arbitration.  The  employers  refused  to  submit  to  arbitration,  and 
would  have  nothing  but  their  own  terms.  They  (the  men)  proposed 
to  plead  their  case  before  the  judicial  authority.  A  reference  came  up 
before  Mr.  Sheriff  Bell,  and  they  gained  the  case.  He  had  shown 
that  trades'  unions  were  doing  the  work  that  all  the  regenerators 
of  human  kind  wished  done ;  and  within  the  last  ten  years,  his  pro- 
fession, as  a  body  (he  was  not  taking  any  isolated  town,  but  the 
whole  country),  had  increased  in  wages,  in  respectability,  in  moral 
power,  and,  above  all,  it  had  increased  in  that  self-respect  which 
alone  could  conunand  the  applause  of  others. 

Mr.  LiKDSAT  said,  that  having  been  for  several  years  connected 
with  trades'  unions  in  Scotland,  he  would  make  a  few  remarks  on 
some  points  which  had  not  yet  been  referred  to.  The  last  speaker 
had  alluded  to  the  utility  or  uses  of  trades'  unions.  He  found  it  was 
not  an  uncommon  thing  to  say,  that  as  soon  as  the  working  classes 
had  become  better  educated,  so  soon  to  a  certainty  would  the  abuses 
connected  with  these  societies  cease.  For  his  own  part  he  must  say, 
that  so  far  as  his  experience  of  trades'  societies  went,  there  was,  ho 
thought,  no  institution  in  this  country  more  valuable  than  they 
were.  He  believed  that  as  an  educational  institution  they  would 
find  them  acting  in  the  direction  which  would  ultimately  raise  the 
working  classes  from  their  present  position.  The  subject  of  non- 
society  men  had  been  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  abuses  connected  with 
trades'  unions;  he  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  working  of  this  parti- 
cular law,  and  he  thought  it  one  of  the  most  objectionable  and  per- 
nicious that  could  be  employed  in  a  trades'  society.  He  had  seen  it 
carried  so  far,  that  a  man  had  to  take  his  son  out  of  a  mill ;  and  he 
thought  the  rule  alienated  the  men  from  the  Union,  instead  of 
drawing  them  towards  it.  If  trades'  unions  would  consider  their 
own  objects,  and  would  take  the  most  advantageous  course  for  them- 
selvesy  the  best  thing  they  could  do  would  be  to  abandon  the  rule  at 
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to  non-societj  mcu.    Mr.  Ashworth,  when  speaking  of  tlie  objecte  of 
trades'  unious,  stated,  that  it  was  a  delusion  to  suppose  that  trades* 
unions  could  keep  up  wages  above  the  natural  level  of  supply  and 
demand.     Working   men  did  not  hold  any  such  opinion.     These  t 
unions  existed  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  wages  at  the  level  raised 
by  supply  and  demand;  and  it  was  unfair  to  represent  the  working 
classes  as  being  at  variance  with  a  rule  which  they  knew  as  well  as 
their  masters.     It  had  been  represented  to-4ay,  that  trades'  unionists 
acted  unreasonably  in  asking  the  same  amount  of  wages  for  a  man  of 
indifferent  abilities  as  for  a  man  of  good  abilities  ;  bat  that  was  not, 
after  all,  so  directly,  as  was  generally  supposed,  against  the  interests 
of  the  employer,  for  if  wages  were  the  expression  of  what  the  masters 
could  afford  to  pay,  it  must  be  very  clear,  that  if  the  workman 
sought  a  general  scale  of  wages  they  would  simply  be  paying  the 
inferior  workman  for  that  which  they  might  obtain  a  proficient 
workman  to  execute.     He  would  urge  very  strongly  the  great  im- 
portance of  a  good  feeling  being  entertained  between  the  masters 
and  the  men.     He  had  frequently  himself  been  on  deputations,  as 
a  delegate,  to  make  certain  statements  to  the  masters,  and  he  could 
assure  them  that  he  had  found  very  frequently  that  a  strike  was 
determined  upon,  not  so  much  upon  the  merits  of  the  qnestion  as 
upon  the  representations  made  to  the  workmen  as  to  the  mamier  in 
which  the  masters  treated  the  men  who  were  sent  as  delegates  an 
their  behalf.     If  there  were  fewer  violations  of  the  laws  of  courtesy 
on  the  part  of  the  masters  towards  the  men,  they  would  hear  of 
fewer  strikes  and  less  irritation.     The  question  of  arbitration  bad 
been  spoken  of,  and  it  had  been  said,  that  no  third  party  should  be 
employed ;  but  let  the  parties  connected  with  the  peculiar  trades— 
the  parties  who  were  in  a  calmer  mood — ^be  the  arbitrators  to  settle 
disputed  points.     And  though  there  might  be  many  abases  arising 
from  a  want  of  knowledge  of  political  economy,  it  was  as  frequently 
on  the  part  of  the  employers  as  on  the  workmen.     If  a  board  of  arbi- 
tration existed,  it  would  tend  to  promote  good  feeling,  and  to  open 
up  the  way  of  friendship  between  one  class  and  another;  and  if 
the  masters  received  the  deputations  of  the  men  with  courtesy,  they 
would  hear  of  very  few  strikes. 

Mr.  Ludlow  said  that  looking  baek  to  the  discussion  on  co-opera- 
tion two  days  before,  it  might  ahnost  seem  as  if  they  were  now 
putting  the  horse  behind  the  cart,  for  assuredly  co-operative  esta- 
blishmeiits  appeared  to  him  to  afford  an  outlook  into  an  undeveloped 
future  which  was  not  afforded  by  trades'  societies.  When  he  first 
became  interested  in  co-operation,  he  felt  trades'  societies,  he  must 
candidly  confess,  a  hindrance,  very  much  more  than  a  help,  in  the 
way  of  co-operative  establishments  ;  and  in  consequence  he  had  been 
led  to  a  study  of  them  to  see  whether  they  were  really  hindrances  or 
not,  and  he  could  not  help  feeling  that  in  the  present  day  they  were, 
if  sometimes  only  a  necessary  evil,  yet  still  a  social  necessity.  He 
had  to  express  his  extreme  gratification  at  the  discussion  whicb 
he  had  heard  ;    and  more  especially  at  the  most  able  paper  sad 
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speeches  of  Mr.  Potter  and  the  MesarB.  Ashworth,  who  had  presented 
the  matter,  from  the  employers'  side,  as  well  as  it  could  possibly  be 
presented.  Yet  if  he  were  a  leader  of  a  trades*  society  he  should 
wish  nothing  better  than  to  take  Mr.  Potter's  paper  and  circulate  it 
as  fiu*  as  he  could  throughout  the  country.  It  furnished  the  most 
complete  argument  in  their  favour  that  could  possibly  be  devised. 
He  ventored  to  say,  in  spite  of  all  the  contempt  that  had  been  thrown 
upon  such  a  view,  that  it  was  precisely  that  view  of  labour  as  a 
purchaaeable  commodity  which  was  the  real  ground  on  which  these 
trades'  societies  could  stand.  That  purchaseable  commodity  difSored 
from  every  other  in  this  respect, — ^it  was  a  purchaseable  ccnnmodity 
with  a  wiU  of  its  own.  It  wished  to  sell  itself  at  a  higher  rate  than 
the  capitalist  wished  to  give  for  it,  and  therefore  it  combined  to  do 
so.  By  the  employers'  own  showing,  they  could  not  assimilate  the 
labour,  with  that  will  to  a  commodity  wiUiout  it.  Mr.  Potter  told 
them  he  &voured  as  much  as  possible  the  education  of  his  work- 
people-^id  he  educate  his  bales  of  cotton,  to  teach  them  how  to  fetch 
a  higher  price  ?  Mr.  Potter  spoke  of  the  mind  or  will  of  the  capi- 
talist ;  let  him  also  accept  the  mind  or  will  of  the  labourer,  when  it 
said  that  labour  could  sell  itself  at  higher  prices  by  combination  than 
by  dealing  as  units.  Mr.  Potter  said  he  liked  to  see  individual  saving; 
but  the  combination  of  small  sums  of  money  to  support  members  WM 
exactly  that  which  was  done  in  friendly  societies  for  sickness  and 
burial;  the  obtaining  by  united,  concerted  action,  that  which  it 
would  be  impossible  by  individual  action  to  obtain.  They  never 
could  convince  ten  men  who  had  resolved  not  to  take  less  than  a 
certain  amount  that  they  were  more  likely  to  obtain  that  rate  of 
ivages  if  they  did  not  act  together.  Day  by  day  these  combinations 
-were  becoming  more  and  more  powerful ;  and  every  unsuccessful 
strike  had  the  effect  of  spreading  them  over  a  wider  field. 

The  following  conclusions  were  intended  to  be  read  by  Mr.  Lud- 
low, at  the  close  of  his  observations  : — 

'^  1.  I  believe  that  all  trade  societies  and  employers'  associations 
should  be  compelled  to  register  their  rules,  and  on  their  being  cer- 
tified not  to  be  illegal,  should  obtain  legal  means  of  protecting  their 
funds,  recovering  subscriptions,  &c. 

*'  2.  I  believe  that,  with  the  advance  of  economic  knowledge,  the 
ascertainment  of  the  wages  and  conditions  of  work  which  may  be 
reasonably  demanded  by  the  labourer  at  any  given  time  and  place 
becomes  more  and  more  a  matter,  not  of  mystery  nor  of  guess  work, 
but  of  practical  science,  capable  of  determination  by  competent 
persons. 

^'  3.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  disputes  relating  to  such  matters  are 
capable  of  solution  at  the  hands  of  mixed  courts  of  employers  and 
workmen. 

'^4.  I  believe  that  the  legalization  of  trade  societies  and  em- 
ployers' associations  would  greatly  facilitate  the  woriking  of  audi 
courts. 

"  5.  I  believe  that  such  courts  should  act  primarily  by  way  of 
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arbitration,  but  that  means  conld  be  devised  for  making  tbeir  k.- 
(witb in. certain  limits)  compulsory. 

"  6.  I  believe  that  strikes  and  lock-outs,  or,  in  otiier  wortk  r 
vate  conunercial  wars,  are  a  remnant  of  barbarism  in  the  iniiN 
civilization,  and  a  disgrace  to  our  social  state ;  that  the  allowi. 
them  is  onlj  justifiable  so  long  as  no  competent  tribunab  exl<  - 
settling  trade  disputes ;  that  such  tribunals  (towards  which  }h.)L 
kinnon's  bill  would  have  supplied  the  first  step)  most  ere  loss  ^-  / 
vised ;  and  that,  when  this  takes  place,  the  public  will  be  eon;  \  - 
insist  on  measures  of  penal  legislation  against  strikes  and  kxk-**:'- 

Mr.  Samuel  Pope  said  it  appeared  to  him,  that  in  this,  m^  il 
other  discussions,  a  fact  which  was  not  without  its  significuKr,  n 
be  seen,  that  upon  the  two  sides  are  almost  entirely  ranged  ^  ^«r 
talist  on  the  one  side,  and  the  labourer  on  the  other.  (^  5a  ^ 
Perhaps  he  might  be  taken  to  represent  the  general  opinion  tb* : 
public  formed  of  the  discussion.     He  could  not  agree  with  )a^  t . 
Mr.  Ashworth,  that  trades'  unions  were  only  successful  a^:  '^ 
formed   their   proper  functions  when   they  terminated  in  ^^•** 
They  then  saw  trades'  unions  under  their  greatest  disadnsj. 
A  strike  was  the  most  disadvantageous  circumstance  under  r^  - ' 
trades'  union  could  appear  ;  but  the  real  and  true  way  to j:  J 
the  utility  of  combinations  is  not  the  strikes  they  have  oc«V'  - 
but  the  strikes  which  they  have  prevented,  by  causing  mtg^ ' 
raised.     Ho  was  exceedingly  delighted  to  hear  from  Mr.  L:  ^ 
that  workmen  were  not  such  bad  political  economists  as  the  r^ 
men  who  employed  them  seemed  to  think.      Trades'  uniow  « ' 
held  by  their  defenders  not  to  regulate  the  permanent  value  of  b' 
but  to  prevent  temporary  depression.    If  it  were  right  to  all  U*' 
a  commodity,  it  could  not  be  right  to  call  the  interests  of  bayffi 
seller  identical.   The  interests  of  all  buyers  and  sellers  were  sv 
nistic  ;  and  it  was  right  on  the  part  of  the  working  men  t 
deavour  to  put  themselves  in  such  a  position  that  the  seller  c-' 
on  equal  terms  with  the  purchaser,  notwithstanding  the  gm:  - 
vantage  which  capital  has  over  labour  :  capital  has  no  stonairL  . 
can  wait;  the  labourer  must  live,  and  cannot  wait  for  his  Decr?>  • ' 
In  any  case,  capital  must  have  the  advantage;  and  that  sdrac . 
trades'  societies  endeavour  to  counterbalance,  as  their  combia*' 
enables  them  to  wait,  in  competition  with  the  capitalist,  mtii  . 
terms  are  accepted.      They  were  not  now  discussing  the  ar*** 
trades'  unions  in  particular  instances,  but  were  engaged  is^*- 
whether  there  was  not  a  sound  principle  in  them.     In  Rfv. 
arbitration,  he  found  the  greatest  opposition  to  courts  of  concilu* 
on  the  part  of  the  masters.     In  the  district  of  the  potterie<« ' 
principle  of  arbitration  had  been  employed  with  the  graile«t  8*<^'* 
A  court  of  arbitration,  composed  half  of  employers  and  haU  ^^ 
ployed,  adjust  their  differences  in  a  way  satisfactory  to  the  w«i' 
classes,  and  the  difficulty  was  caused  by  the  employers,  who  tine 
they  had  a  right  to  employ  their  capital  witliout  reference  »  - 
workmen. 
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Mr.  Bazlet,  M.P.,  had  great  doubts  as  to  the  utility  of  trades* 
unions  in  raising  the  wages  of  the  men,  though  he  was  quite  friendly 
to  the  deliberations  which  ought,  and  frequently  did,  occur  between 
the  employers  and  the  employed,  as  in  the  instance  of  Mr.  Dunlop ; 
and  on  these  occasions  it  was  perfectly  possible  for  both  parties  to 
agree  to  such  terms  as  might  be  satisfactory.     But  he  attributed  the 
prosperity  of  this  country  not  to  the  trades'  unions  at  all — ^it  was 
very  questionable  whether  they  had  contributed  to  the  advance  of 
labour.     If  they  referred  to  the  fact  that  a  century  ago  manufac- 
tures scarcely  existed  in  this  country,  they  would  find  that  as  they  were 
called  into  existence,  a  new  field  of  labour  was  opened  up  to  those 
who  were  very  imperfectly  employed.    But  it  had  been  intimated  at 
that  meeting  that  capital  was  assuming  a  position  that  was  some- 
what dangerous  to  the  labour  of  the  country ;  and  that  it  did  not 
give  the  labourer  a  fair  equivalent  f(tr  his  labour ;  but  if  they  looked 
at  the  increase  of  capital,  they  would  find  that  just  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  capital,  and  co-existent  with  increasing  labour,  there 
had  been  an  increase  of  wages.     There  was  a  great  and  increasing 
state  of  prosperity  in  this  country,  which  was  constantly  demanding 
increase  of  labour ;  and  he  hoped  that  increase  would  continue,  for 
then  the  labourer  would  be  better  paid.     He  could  state,  that  on 
many  occasions  he  had  voluntarily  increased  the  wages  of  the  labour 
he  employed,  simply  because  there  was  an  increasing  demand  for 
labour.     There  was  an  important  hct  which  had  been  omitted  in  the 
consideration  of  this  question:  employers  frequently  lost  good  hands, 
who  were  tempted  to  leave  them  for  better  situations ;  but,  remem- 
ber, these  men  were  not  taken  away  from  their  masters  because  they 
were  good  workmen,  but  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  infor- 
mation as  to  improvements  which  their  employers  might  have 
introduced.     A  labourer  frequently  contributed  to  important  in- 
ventions ;  but  he  very  frequently  took  a  comprehensive  system  of 
manufiictnre,   and  conveyed   that  system,   for  his  own    personal 
advantage,  to  some  other  establishment,  while  a  rising  competi- 
tion was   often  likely   to    injure  his   previous   employer.     They 
ought  also  to  remember,  that  in  this  country  there  was  continually 
occurring  what  he  might  call  lapsing  industry — ^where  a  trade  no 
longer  existed  in  the  place  where  it  was  formerly  carried  on.    These 
changes  were  constantly  taking  place  to  a  most  injurious  extent,  as, 
for  instance,  in  Coventry,  where  a  change  of  fashion  had  stopped 
the  demand  for  a  particular  kind  of  ribbon ;  and,  unless  there  was 
a  free  agency  on  the  part  of  capital,  and  also  on  the  part  of  labour, 
they  could  not  have  the  means  of  keeping  up  with  the  changes 
which  continually  took  place.     No  trades'  unions  could  possibly 
have  the  efiect  of  keeping  up  the  rate  of  wages  in  a  branch  of  in- 
dustry that  was  rapidly  declining  on  account  of  the  demand  for  the 
article  becoming  less.     Essentially,  the  statements  of  Mr.  Potter 
would,  he  thought,  be  found  absolutely,  practically,  and  economi- 
cally correct  in  every  point  of  view.     Happily,  strikes  were  now 
less  frequent ;  and  he  believed  that  as  the  labouring  classes  and  as 
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the  employing  classes  became  better  informed,  strikes  would  become 
still  less  frequent.  There  was  that  spirit  of  self-adjustment  in  com- 
mercial matters  which  would  be  more  effective  than  anj  means  of 
dictation  that  could  be  called  into  existence. 

Mr.  Scott,  of  Belfast,  said  he  was  surprised  indeed  that  intelligent 
men  should  call  in  question  the  adTisabilitj  of  trades'  unions  or 
associated  efforts  of  any  kind.  Why  was  it  that  the  aBsociated 
efforts  of  working  men  were  now  questioned,  while  those  of  other 
clashes  of  the  community  were  never  for  a  moment  called  in  questioii  ? 
He  need  not  be  told  that  strikes  were  an  evil ;  that  mu&t  be  ad- 
mitted, and  by  none  more  readily  than  by  the  working  men.  Bat 
they  were  rather  an  excrescence  growing  out  of  the  ill-organized  or 
imperfect  union  that  existed  among  working  men.  It  was  said  bj 
a  gentleman  present,  that  in  some  departments  of  trade  there  was 
not  a  sufficient  supply  of  hands  to  be  got.  He  would  like  to  know 
what  amount  of  wages  was  paid.  The  present  state  of  socie^ 
was  such,  that  there  were  more  men  in  every  department  of  labour 
than  there  was  labour  for,  and  men  had  consequently  to  go  idle. 
To  illustrate  that  principle  :  there  were  one  hundred  men  to  employ, 
and  there  were  only  ninety  required  by  the  employers.  How^  if 
these  one  hundred  men  were  scattered  over  the  country,  and  there 
was  no  combination  amongst  them — the  master  offered  &  ceriam 
amount  of  wages — the  man  and  his  family  were  starving,  or  were 
likely  to  starve,  if  he  did  not  get  employment — and  he  was  there- 
fore driven  to  accept  a  less  rate  of  wages  than  he  would  obtain 
if  there  were  a  combination.  There  were  ten  men  who  could  not 
obtain  employment — there  being  one  hundred  men  and  only  ninety 
required — but  if  there  were  a  union,  the  ten  would  be  supported 
by  the  ninety  until  they  got  work  ;  whereas  if  there  were  no  union, 
and  each  case  had  been  a  mere  bargain  between  the  employer  and 
the  employed,  they  were  obliged  to  accept  the  wages  which  irere 
offered  without  reference  to  the  capacity  of  the  workmen. 

Mr.  Maunder  said  he  came  from  the  south,  where  trades'  anions 
did  not  exist  to  tlie  extent  that  they  did  here ;  and  notwithstanding 
that,  they  got  on  very  well  without  them  :  tbey  did  not  stand  still 
with  regard  to  the  rate  of  wages,  but  continued  to  advance  it.  He  had 
heard  many  statements  made  since  he  came  here,  but  many  of  them 
were  unsupported  either  by  fact  or  argument.  In  one  paper  it  was 
stated  that  trades'  unions  had  very  much  raised  wages  since  1846 ; 
but  they  should  remember  that  since  that  time  wages  had  been  going 
up  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  in  order  to  establish  that  it  was 
trades'  unions  which  had  raised  the  rate  of  wages,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  show  that  wages  had  gone  up  more  where  they  existed  thju 
where  they  did  not.  He  did  not  think  they  could  show  that.  He 
had  known  the  trade  of  Bradford  for  many  years,  and  that  trade  had 
been  conducted  without  any  unions ;  but  the  fact  was,  that  wages 
were  so  satisfactory  that  people  had  come  into  Bradford  from  all  the 
neighbouring  district,  and  he  believed  that  at  the  present  time  the 
wages  of  labour,  particularly  female  labour,  were  higher  there  tfaaa 
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liere  (Gkagow).  He  did  not  wy  tliat  wm  csuaed  by  trades*  vnioii% 
bat  he  begged  meet  distinctlj  to  state  female  labour  in  Scotkad  was 
paid  at  a  mncli  lower  rate  than  in  ^e  south.  To  compel  an  emplojer 
to  pay  a  uniform  rate  of  wages  was  of  oonrse  yerj  unjust  towaids  the 
best  workmen ;  but  the  emplojer  had  also  a  right  to  comj^ain  inas- 
much as  it  destroyed  and  prerented  improvement  in  his  worioDeB. 
We  were  in  competition  with  all  the  world,  and  it  was  most  important 
that  the  workmen  should  be  the  best  that  could  possibly  be  got. 
Some  gentlemen  had  intimated  that  the  members  of  tnde^  unions 
did  not  OTerk)ok  the  great  question  of  political  economy  as  to  supp^ 
and  demand.  That  was  true  to  aeertain  extent,  but  the  very  atten^t 
to  fix  the  wages  was  to  assume  an  opinion  rather  than  in  any  way  to 
test  the  market  as  it  ought  to  be  tested.  Anodier  gentieman  (Mr. 
Lloyd  Jones)  justified  trades'  unions  on  the  ground  tiuitnierdiants  in 
London  having,  for  instance,  large  quantities  of  sugar,  combined  to 
keep  up  the  market :  that  was  quite  right,  if  the  trades'  unions  with- 
drew  surplus  labour  when  there  was  a  temporary  depression,  there 
was  no  harm;  but  what  he  objected  to  was,  that  they  ^opted  the  or* 
bitrary  principle  of  stopping  all  labour.  In  Uie  south  there  was  am 
BTFangement,  wiien  there  was  a  temporary  depreesioQ,  tiiai  instead  at 
lowering  wages  they  should  limit  the  hoars  of  work,  and  he  diooght 
it  was  the  b^  plan  to  adopt  (A  voioe  :  **  That  eaased  the  Lonion 
strike.")  Allow  him  to  explain  the  difierenoe:  he  was  speaking  of 
the  hoars  of  labour  being  curtailed  daring  the  temporary  depresaiai 
of  trade;  in  London,  the  attempt  was  to  kywer  the  rate  of  wvrk  per* 
mAnently.  The  wages  had  increased  where  there  were  no  trades^ 
unions  simply  in  this  way — the  demand  was  greater  than  liie  supply; 
if  a  person  did  not  get  sufficient  remuneration  he  withdrew  himself, 
and  obtained  empk)ynient  elsewhiere ;  and  they  had  heard  from  Mr* 
Ashworth  and  Mr.  Baxley,  that  they  found  it  a  necessity,  beeaase 
labour  was  in  demand,  to  advance  the  wages  of  tiieir  men  withirat 
being  pressed  to  do  it ;  and  such  must  always  be  the  oonsequeaee  of 
supply  and  demand.  He  tiiought,  therefbre,  tiiai  they  were  attri* 
buting  too  much  to  these  trades'  unions,  and  giving  them  credit  iat 
that  which  ought  to  be  attributed  to  other  causes. 

'iMr.  P.  H.  RiTHBOHK  said,  that  being  secretary  of  this  committee^ 
and  having  had  perhaps  as  nmdi  to  do  with  it  as  any  one  dse,  thoiia 
were  certsm  points  which  he  did  not  wirii  to  pass  without  recording 
his  distinct  opinion  upon  them.  In  the  first  plaee,  in  regard  to  piece 
and  day  work  and  machinery  there  was  not  much  said  in  the  R^ort ; 
but  it  must  not  be  supposed  on  that  account  that  the  aiignments  in 
favour  of  daywork  in  every  trade  were  irrefragable.  In  diftrest 
trades  piece  and  day  wwk  Imd  different  effects ;  and  where  it  was  a 
machine  that  did  the  woric,  a  fixed  rate  for  piecework  mi^t  be  as 
unfair  as  in  other  trades  a  fixed  rate  fiM>  daywork.  The  next  point 
he  wished  to  direct  their  attention  to  was  one  on  which  he  hoped 
they  would  excuse  his  speaking  a  few  words  to  then.  He  had 
noticed,  for  almost  the  first  time,  a  very  dangerous  tendency  whioii 
Bcemed  to  be  rising  in  these  bodies,  and  he  had  found  it  perhaps 
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more  in  Glasgow  than  in  any  other  town ;  it  was  the  introdiKtHi: 
that  most  dangerous  of  all  matters,  party  politics,  (l^o,  so.)  'i 
would  give  his  authority : — ^they  had  constantly  such  discoBace* 
the  Trades'  Council  of  this  city,  which  was,  he  presiniied,  &  tv. 
representative,  and  a  very  admirable  representative^  of  the  tniir 
unions  of  that  city. 

A  Member. — ^I  think  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ba^bone  caabee&v* 
explained. 

Mr.  Bathbone. — ^However,  I  have  seen  reports  of  debtte  c:  -. 
Beform  Bill  in  that  Council ;  and  I  do  think  I  am  not  at  lU  i^  - 
card  when  I  say  that  party  politics  have  be^i  introdaoed  jtm  ^ 
Trades'  Council. 

A  Member. — ^Not  into  trades'  societies. 

Mr.  Bathbone. — ^I  wish  to  express  my  earnest  hope  tb;  *■ 
topics  will  not  be  introduced  into  societies  which  are  not  esult*^ 
for  that  purpose.  He  did  not  object  to  political  societies  amoi^v-'^ 
ing  men,  but  to  the  introduction  of  such  questions  into  siv  > 
which  were  established  for  other  purposes.     In  the  first  p^^- 
introduces  an  element  of  discord,  which,  when  there  are  t:^' 
quite   sufficient  elements  of  discord  in  every  society,  iti  •  * 
great  deal  of  mischief  to  them.     In  the  second  place,  ther  >  - 
thing  which  in  this  country  has  been  most  remarkable — grefi  V  ' 
tical  parties  have  always  contained  men  of  all  ranks  and  all  *~>-^' 
and   it  would   be  a  great  curse  if  anything   should  hsppa '" 
would  divide  parties  horizontally,  as  it  were,   instead  of  p^^* 
dicularly.     I  now  pass  to  another  subject — a  subject  in  wluciil<: 
glad  to  see  Glasgow  is  not  involved — ^those  most  slaiidenR»  - 
disgraceful  imputations  against  females  that  appear  in  the  W 
sheets  of  Lancashire.     I  do  not  wish  that  this  occasion  »hofUi  -* 
without  expressing  on  my  own  part  my  utter  abhorrence  of  -^ ' 
thing  that  is  so  treacherous  as  Uie  attempt  to  ruin  the  chsiKV' 
women ;  and  I  trust  in  the  pluck  of  Lancashire  brothers  sod  i--' 
that  these  things  shall  not  go  on.     There  is  only  one  point  D>r 
which  I  wish  to  express  an  opinion.     I  doubt  whether  mncb  ^' 
will  come  from  the  Council  of  Conciliation  Bill,  for  I  beliere  tb. 
arbitration  to  be  effectual  the  arbitrators  must  be  chosen  the*  - 
then,  as  the  dispute  arises,  and  be  men  who  have  the  con&ie^' 
both  parties,  instead  of  being  chosen  by  any  outward  aathoncj;  • 
I  believe  no  standing  council  can  ever  possess  the  oonfideoct 
heated  and  contending  parties. 

Mr.  HuoHES,  in  reply,  said  he  was  more  convinced  than  erer.  '-- 
the  point  he  took  in  opening  was  the  best  point  to  take.   He  i^^ 
was  an  un&ir  accusation  to  say  that  persons  who  believed  i?  ^' 
ignored  the  laws  of  political  economy.     He  admitted  the  doctr.!- 
supply  and  demand  in  its  own  place  as  much  as  any  msn ;  '*^  - 
said  when  they  came  to  the  subject*matter  of  the  living  b^^^ ' 
the  living  man,  they  would  find  that  rule  only  partially  spp''^ 
Other  and  higher  laws  had  to  be  considered.     He  could  not  r  -' 
that  argument  now,  as  there  was  no  time  for  it ;  there  w»  ^ 
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assertion  on  the  one  side,  that  the  doctrine  of  supply  and  demand 
would  hold,  appljr  it  neyer  so  rigorously  to  the  subject-matter  of 
living  labour ;  and  he  flatly  asserted  that  it  would  not.  And  he 
^gg^  to  say  that  his  view  was  proving  itself  true  more  and  more 
<lay  by  day,  and  that  the  very  fact  that  they  were  to-day  discussing 
this  question,  was  another  proof  of  its  being  so.  Mr.  Ashworth 
had  defied  him  to  distinguish  between  labour  and  other  articles. 
He  need  not  distinguish  tibem,  they  would  distinguish  themselves ; 
he  said  the  living  labour  would  distinguish  itself  by  either  helping 
or  hindering  its  employer,  and  cotton  goods  coidd  not  help  and 
could  not  hinder  him.  The  importance  of  friendly  feelings  be- 
tween masters  and  men  had  been  dwelt  on.  Could  there  be  friendly 
feeling  between  a  master  and  a  bale  of  goods  ?  The  attempt  to  apply 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  to  human  labour,  as  rigorously  as  to 
cotton,  coal,  and  mere  conmiodities,  had  brought  on  in  France  the 
French  revolution ;  in  this  country  Luddite  riots,  chartists,  and  rick 
burning ;  and  slavery  in  America.  He  was  surprised  at  hearing  Mr. 
Lefcvre  and  others  still  maintaining  that  there  could  be  no  arbitra- 
tion as  to  wages.  Why,  Mr.  Dunlop  had  in  that  room  given  them 
a  remarkable  instance  of  the  successful  working  of  such  an  arbitra- 
tion in  his  own  trade,  where  he  represented  the  masters,  and  the 
men  sent  a  deputation  to  confer  as  to  rate  of  wages.  At  least,  that 
was  all  he,  or  he  believed  the  conmiittee,  ipeant  by  arbitration. 

The  Chairmah  explained  that  the  Report  might  be  purchased  bj 
those  gentlemen  who  wished  to  possess  it ;  and  that  it  only  remained 
for  him  to  ask  the  meeting  whether  they  would  agree  to  the  motion 
for  the  reception  of  the  Beport. 

The  meeting  unanimously  resolved  to  receive  the  Report. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Rathbone  as  secretary,  who, 
in  acknowledging  the  compliment,  proposed  a  similar  vote  to  the 
chairman,  which  having  been  passed  and  acknowledged,  the  section 
rose. 
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The  fellowing  address,  lists  of  questions,  and  Gircnlar  were  f^: 
aad  widely  distributed  by  the  Committee. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OP  SOCUl 

SCIENCE. 

IHAUGtTBATED  BT  LORD  BJL0170HAJI,  OGTOBSK  12,  I8S7. 

Ohk  of  the  conditions  on  which  England  holds  her  present  power  uA  yf:  *. 
among  nations  is  that  of  pre-eminence  in  the  Indnstrial  Arts,  and  her  p^^" 
will  always  he  proportionate  to  the  prosperitj,  inteIl%enoe,  and  setf-raa? ' 
her  working  claaa. 

Any  question,  therefore,  serionaly  affecting  the  lawv  of  piQdiielke»  ? 
relations  of  labour  and  cajMtal,  must  he  of  vital  importanee  to  ererr  d» '  -• 
oommunity.  Consequently  no  body  or  person  Investigating  the  fiKt»  -i  -  - 
sdence  can  safely  overhxA  those  extensive  tradeiT  orgaaisalioiis  whkk  tsr  - 
so  powerfcil  an  infiusnoe  over  tiie uidwtry  of  this  oauitiy.  Wthm»^*~ 
hardly  received  the  attention  which  they  deserve,  exeept  from  those  v^  ^ 
been  too  deeply  interested  in  their  operations,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  to  bt&*^ 
gether  impartial  judges. 

Few  comparatively  know  the  extent  and  compleleiiesB  of  their  nsefesBer :: 
large  sums  which  they  have  at  their  diqpoaal,  and  flidr  mmaUtM  tltfBas,  * 
attained  with  ^;reat  efficiency. 

Nothing,  it  is  believed,  has  more  hindered  Trade  Socteties  friaa  bsic^" 
judged  by  the  general  public,  than  that  secrecy  formerly  rendered  xsuk^O^ 
the  mischievous  action  of  the  Comlnnation  IjtwB,  and  afterwards,  In  ntf?  -3^ 
continued,  either  through  habit,  or  in  consequence  of  the  mistmst  en^n^'^ ' 
those  laws.  Certain  it  is  that  some  of  the  most  influential  of  those  br«&*  - 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  (o  ^* ' 
the  fullest  publicity. 

At  the  Second  Meeting  of  t)ie  Association  at  Liverpool,  October,  185^  <   ' 
ference  was  held  on  the  subject,  in  which  several  working  men  took  pvi-  ^*' 
lutions  were  passed,  recommending  the  Council  to  i^point  a  Committee  to  :■ 
into  this  subject. 

In  accordance  with  this  recommendation,  at  a  Meeting  of  the  CoonrC. 
Wednesday,  28rd  February,  1859,  Resolutions  were  unanimously  csnied. 
motion  of  Dr.  Farr,  appointing  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  reportiv  < 
Council  of  the  Association,  previous  to  its  next  merting,  upon  the  ol)j«*'  * 
constitution  of  Trades*  Societies,  with  their  effect  upon  wages  and  upoo  the  ii-i**' 
and  commerce  of  the  country. 

Such  is  the  Inquiry  upon  which  we  are  engaged :  it  is  one  which  ozr 
satisfactorily  carried  out  without  the  co-operation  of  the  WDrhing  clii«^  * 
especially  of  the  Trades'  Societies ;  such  co-operation,  we  are  happjr  to  *d^  - 
in  manv  instances  been  already  heartily  given.    We  have  only  to  add,  if  ^'^  ^ 
quiry  should  tend  to  promote  a  more  cordial  feeling  between  empli^fY  isfi.  ' 
ployed,  or  to  indicate  some  method  of  avoiding  those  almost  periofioil  c««* 
from  work  called  lock-outs  and  strikes,  the  Committee,  for  their  }^ ' 
consider  their  labours  amply  jostiiied  and  Ailly  repaid. 
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Th«  XngnirT'  wiU  embnoe,  among  other  branehet  of  tlie  nibjeet — 
The  mora!  effects  of  Trades'  Societies. 
The  daes  of  men  belonj^ng  to  them. 
Their  effect  upon  the  rate  of  wages. 
Their  effect  upon  the  eharacter  and  skill  of  the  workmen. 
The  relation  of  the  apprenticeship  wp^m  to  Trades' Sodetfes. 
Masters'  eombinationa  and  their  elreots. 
The  effects  of  combinations  on  the  prosperity  of  spedal  trades. 
Strikes :  their  csnses  and  effiects. 
Statistics  of  Trade  Societies. 
Any-  information,  in  the  shape  of  fkcts,  statlstioB*  ftc.,  or  any  docnments, 
pamphlets,  &c.,  bearing  on  the  subject,  will  be  most  grmteftilly  received ;  and 
may  be  addressed  to  either  of  the  Secretaries,  or  any  Member  of  the  Ck)mmittee. 
S,  Watbsioo  Place,  Pall-Mall,  S.W. 

n. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  SECRETABIES,  OFFICERS,  OR  MKMBKR8  OF 

TRADE  SOCIETIES. 
Gkntlxxsh, 

A  CoiofnmB  hanring  been  sppoiiited  by  the  Natiohak  AisociATfoir  fo& 
THB  pBOMOinov  ov  SoozAL  SciBKCB,  for  the  pnrpoae of  reportingiipon  the  objects 
and  constitution  of  Trades'  Sodeties,  with  their  effscts  npon  Wages  and  upon 
the  Industry  and  Commerae  of  the  country,  the  following  Questions  have  been 
drawn  up  by  them  with  a  Tiew  of  elidtii^P  B^Kb  informition  as  is  neoessary  for 
the  purposes  of  the  inqsiry. 

The  Committee,  in  putting  these  questions  to  the  Trades^  Sodeties,  wish  it  to 
be  strictly  understood  tlwt  th^y  are  actuated  \tj  no  wish  to  pty  needlessly  faito 
the  secrets  of  the  Working  Classes,  nor  by  any  spirit  of  uniUrness  cither  towards 
them  or  their  Employers.  They  beliere  that  the  collection  and  dilhuion  of  cor- 
rect information  upon  this  important  subject  will  tend  to  promote  a  more  cordial 
feeling  between  employers  and  employed,  and  xaxf  develop  some  method  of 
AToiding  those  periodical  cessations  from  labour  called  Strikes  or  Lock-outs.  It 
IS  in  this  view  that  these  questions  are  presented  to  you,  and  that  qnertions  of 
a  similar  nature  hare  been  drawn  up  for  drculation  among  employers  who  are 
members  of  sodeties  of  masters  or  maauflustmers. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  the  questions  haTe  been  drawn  up  after  oonsnUa- 
tion  with  the  representatlTes  of  one  of  the  most  influential  Trade  Sodeties.  They 
riKrald  be  considered  mainly  as  indicating  the  sort  of  information  which  we  are 
seeking  for ;  and  we  should  be  for  from  wishing  to  press  any,  the  answering  of 
which,  under  the  particular  drcnmstanees  of  your  Sodety,  might  tip^fKt  to  you  to 
be  prejudicial  to  its  interests. 

1.  What  do  you  consi^r  to  be  the  prindpal  objects  and  adrantages  of  Trade 
Sodeties? 

2.  How  many  members  are  there  in  your  Sodety  T  and  idiat  is  your  trade  ? 
8.  What  are  the  terms  of  membership  ?    (Where  proyided  by  printed  Rales» 

refer  to  No.  of  Rule.) 

4.  Is  your  Society  assodated  with  others  belonging  to  the  sane  trade  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  ?  If  so,  to  what  extent  is  it  associated,  in  what  town  is  the 
central  board  or  Sodety  situated,  and  to  what  extent  is  the  local  Sodety  bound  by 
the  decisions  of  the  central  authority  ? 

6.  Is  the  Sodety  connected  in  any  way  with  Soeieties  of  other  trades  in  the 
same  or  other  towns ;  and  if  so,  how  for  does  the  connexion  extend  ? 

6.  Do  yoQ  consider  that  Trade  Sodeties  in  any  way  tend  to  promote  the  effldency 
or  to  develop  the  skill  of  woricmcn,  to  check  Inefficsency,  and  ensure  work  bdng 
thoroughly  done  in  a  workmanlike  manner ;  if  so,  how  ? 

7.  Do  you  oondder  that  they  tend  in  any  way  to  rabe  or  maintain  the  moral 
character  of  the  workmen ;  and  if  so,  how? 

8.  Do  you  believe  that  the  working  man  could  secure  a  foir  wage  without  the 
instrumentality  of  Trade  Societies ;  and  upon  what  grovads  do  yon  base<  your 
opinion  ? 
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9.  Do  you  conaider  that  they  tend  to  develop  a  healthy  paUie 
the  membere,  or  in  any  way  serve  as  an  education  in  the  art 

10.  Is  there  any  rate  of  wages  which  is  considered  the  lowest  wkkfc  aej  ss^ 
ber  is  expected  to  accept ;  if  so,  what  ? 

11.  Is  there  any  general  custom^  understanding,  or  law  of  theSadctr.vi* 
limits  Uie  hours  of  labour  ? 

12.  Does  your  Society  insist  on  equal  wages  being  paid  to  all  memteieapby 
on  the  same  work  at  the  same  shop  ? 

18.  What  customs  or  laws  are  there  with  respect  to  worknenof  «  v- 
seeking  work  in  another  town  ? 

14.  What,  &c.,  with  regard  to  workmen  who  are  not  members  of  tkScr 
but  who  may  seek  employment  from  the  same  master  ? 

15.  Are  there  any  ulowanoes  to  members  upon  tramp  or  seddag  e^ibnc' 
and  if  so,  what  rules,  customs,  &c.,  are  there  with  respect  to  such  tUoicsp 

16.  Has  the  Society  any  means  of  ascertaining  whether  woik  b  ilad  r  r^ 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  ? 

17.  Is  the  Trade  Society  connected  with  any  Benefit  Sodety  ? 

18.  If  so,  upon  what  tables  are  the  allowances  based,  and  under  wbaleo^I^ 
are  th^  granted  ? 

19.  How  are  the  fiinds  of  the  Society  collected? 

20.  What  measures  are  taken  for  checking  the  accoonta  of  the  Societf  * 

21.  Have  those  measures  always  been  si&cient  to  secure  a  profcr  u:  '^ 
nomical  use  of  the  fhnds  of  the  Society? 

22.  Do  you  consider  that  a  benefit  sodety  connected  with  the  Tnde>ft''« 
has  any  advantage  over  one  not  so  connected ;  and  if  so,  in  what  way! 

23.  How  are  the  workmen  in  your  trade  paid— by  the  day  or  by  tk  )ie'  t:'J 
what  is  the  present  rate  of  wages  ? 

24.  Is  there  any  general  custom,  understanding,  or  law,  tending  to  iKCtf 
piecework;  and  why? 

26.  Or  tending  to  control  the  work  done  by  a  man  in  a  single  dij:  ^'^ 
day  or  piecework? 

26.  What  general  customs,  understandinga,  or  laws  are  tboe  vitk  npr. 
apprentices ;  and  what  is  the  usual  term  of  apprentioeship  reqvuite  fcr  li:^ 
to  the  Sodety? 

27.  Are  there  an^  general  customs  or  laws,  Ac.,  tending  to  ooolnl  tkei^^ 
tion  of  work  in  which  apprentices  may  be  employed,  or  the  rate  oC  vifRs'.' 
may  be  pud  to  them ;  or  the  number  of  i^rentioes  which  may  be  c■^?'> 
one  master  in  proportion  to  his  journeymen,  or  otherwise? 

28.  Will  you  describe  what  course,  if  any,  is  taken  by  the  Society,  v^^ 
is  a  prospect  of  any  alteration  in  the  rate  of  wages  ? 

29.  Have  you  any  communications  on  the  subject  with  the  Masters  «Htf" 
Sodeties,  or  with  other  Trade  Sodeties? 

30.  Can  you  give  any  instances  in  which  a  general  adyaoee  of  wigs  ^'^* 
place  in  your  trade  without  the  intervention  of  your  Sodety  ? 

81.  Do  any  of  the  officers  of  the  Sodefy  devote  all  their  time  to  tkesi^ 
ment  of  its  affairs  ? 

82.  If  so,  what  salaries  do  they  recdve  ? 

88.  Would  you  object  to  ftamhih  us  with  a  balanoe-ahest,  distingdAisf^ 
from  other  expenses  ? 

84.  What  are  the  penalties  for  infringement  of  the  laws  of  the  Soeietj '  ' 
to  Rules  if  you  have  any.) 

85.  Under  what  circumstances  are  members  expelled  the  IVade  Soeicv  - 
with  whom  does  the  power  of  expulsion  rest  ? 

36.  Do  JOM  think  there  is  any  room  for  improvement  in  the  wMat^^- 
Trade  Societies  generally ;  if  so,  what  improvements  wonld  yon  soflvi ' 

87.  Are  there  any  other  points  upon  which  yon  can  give  os  innnBit>** 
regard  to  the  working  of  Trade  Sodeties  ? 

88.  Is  there  any  combination  of  masters  in  your  trade:  and  ctt  yos(*^* 
any  information  respecting  them? 

89.  What  is  the  usual  term  of  apprenticeship  in  your  trade  ? 
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D0001IB1IT8  TO  BP  OBTAIMBD. 

*  The  printed  or  written  constitntion  and  bye-laws  of  any  Trades*  Societies  or 
Employers'  Society  in  your  district,  or  of  any  association  of  Societies. 

Annual  and  occasional  reports  of  the  same. 

A  copy  of  any  customs  or  laws,  not  printed. 

Any  statements,  advertisements,  pamphlets,  defences,  or  other  papers  published 
by  either  masters  or  workmen  during,  or  relating  to,  a  strike  or  lock-out,  or 
relating  to  Trades*  Societies  or  Employers'  Associations. 

Any  newspaper  giving  reports  or  notices  of  trades'  arbitrations,  meetings,  or 
any  other  events  ansing  out  of,  or  in  any  way  connected  with,  Trades'  Societies 
or  Employers*  Associations. 

Any  local  pamphlets  published  upon  the  subject.  , 

Any  other  local  documents  bearing  upon  the  subject. 

*  It  will  be  derirable  to  have  in  all  cases  the  constitution,  &c.,  of  each  Society 
forming  part  of  the  Association,  as  well  as  of  the  Association  itself. 

ni. 

QUESTIONS  TO  BE  SUBMITTED  TO  EMPLOYERS  OF  LABOUR. 

1.  In  what  business  are  you  engaged,  and  where  is  it  carried  on  ? 

2.  About  how  many  men  do  you  usually  employ  ? 

8.  In  what  manner  are  they  paid,  and  what  are  the  present  rates  of  wages,  dis- 
tinguishing the  different  descriptions  of  labour,  and  whether  it  is  paid  \ry  the 
piece  or  by  dav  work? 

4.  About  What  proportion  of  your  workmen  are  members  of  Trade  Societies  ? 

5.  Are  the  workmen  who  chiefly  belong  to,  or  are  most  active  in.  Trade  Socie- 
ties, drawn  from  the  more  highly  paid  and  sldlled  class  of  workmen,  or  from 
the  unskilled  and  lower  palddass? 

6.  Are  all  your  workmen  members  of  their  respective  Trades'  Societies,  or  are 
there  only  portions  of  them  Unionists,  and  are  the  Unionists  generally  the  cle- 
verer or  less  efficient  workmen? 

6a.  Are  t]ie  directors  of  Unions  generally  among  the  cleverer  and  more  intel- 
ligent workmen  of  their  trades  or  not  ? 

7.  Have  you  ever  been  interfered  with,  or  attempted  to  be  interfered  with,  bv 
the  Trade  »>deties,  as  to  the  wages  you  give  your  workmen;  if  so,  give  a  sketch 
of  the  circumstances  and  result  ? 

8.  What  is  the  character  of  those  who  are  not  Society  men,  as  compared  with 
those  who  are? 

9.  Have  you  ever  found  that  the  being  obliged  by  Trade  Societies,  or  other- 
wise, to  pay  a  fixed  rate  of  wages,  necessitated  your  giving  employment  to  the 
men  who  would  do  the  most  work,  of  whatever  character,  and  prevented  your 
giving  the  preference  to  steady  sober  men,  but  who  were  slow  workers ;  if  so,  can 
you  give  any  instances  ? 

10.  Have  you  ever  been  prevented  giving  one  man  higher  wages  on  account  of 
his  greater  value,  because  you  would  have  been  obliged  to  raise  the  wages  of  all 
thoee  workmen  employed  upon  the  same  description  of  work  ? 

11.  Have  you  ever  found  yourself  fettered  in  employing  men  who  did  not 
belong  to  the  Society? 

12.  Have  you  found  any  difficulty  in  introducing  lueoework  ?  Has  the  Society 
in  your  trade  any  general  understanding,  custom,  or  law,  tending  to  discourage  it  ? 

13.  Have  you  ever  found  yourself  prevented  from  introducing  improved  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture  by  Trade  Societies,  or  by  your  workmen  ? 

14.  Haive  your  plans  of  business  ever  been  interfered  with  in  any  way  by 
Trade  Societies ;  if  so,  in  what  way? 

15.  Have  Trade  Societies,  in  your  opinion,  any  tendency  to  develc^  a  healthy 
public  opinion  amongst  the  men  ? 

16.  In  your  opinion  could  the  workmen  secure  a  fUr  rife  in  wages  when  it  was 
iustly  due  and  improperly  withheld,  without  combination ;  and  if  so,  how  ? 
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17.  Is  there  any  combination  of  employers  in  yonr  trade? 

18.  Is  there  any  system  of  apprenticeship  in  your  trade ;  and  if  so,  what  ia  the 
system  ? 

19.  Have  you  ever  been  fettered  with  regard  to  the  proportion  of  apprentices 
you  employed  as  compared  with  regular  journeymen,  or  as  to  the  descripdon  of 
work  the  former  may  be  employed  upon ;  and  if  so,  in  what  way  ? 

20.  What  is  your  opinion  concerning  the  general  effect  of  apprentioesfaip^  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  its  relation  towards  Trade  Societies? 

21.  What,  in  your  opinion,  has  been  the  effect  of  Trade  Societies  upon  wages  ? 

22.  Can  you  give  any  instances  in  which  a  general  advance  of  wages  has  taken 
place  in  your  trade,  without  the  intervention  of  a  Trade  Society,  or  wiihoot  a 
strike  or  threat  of  strike  ? 

23.*  What,  in  your  opinion,  has  been  their  effect  upon  the  prosperity  of  yoor 
trade? 

24.  What,  in  your  opinion,  has  been  their  effect  upon  the  character  of  the 
workmen  ? 

25.  What  benefits  do  you  consider  to  have  arisen  from  Trade  Societies  ? 

26.  What  evils,  and  if  any,  what  remedies  would  you  propose  to  apply?  Can 
you  give  us  any  information  concerning  the  laws,  regulations,  customs,  and  action 
of  Trade  Societies,  or  any  facts  respecting  them,  besides  those  already  given  ? 

27.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  concerning  the  laws,  cuatoms,  understand- 
ings, or  action,  of  the  employers*  combination,  if  any  exist,  or  any  fbcts 
thereto  ? 

28.  What  is  the  usual  term  of  apprenticeship  ? 


IV. 

QUESTIONS    RELATING   TO    STRIKES   TO    BE    PROPOSED  TO 
EMPLOYERS'  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  TRADE  SOCIETIES. 

1.  Have  strikes  or  lock-outs  been  frequent  in  your  trade  during  the  last  tea 
years? 

2.  How  long  is  it  since  there  was  a  strike  in  your  trade ;  and  when  did  the 
last  strike  or  lock-out  commence  and  terminate  ? 

3.  What  were  the  causes  of  the  strike  or  lock-out  ? 

4.  What  was  the  state  of  trade  at  the  commencement  of  the  strike  or  lock-out: 
was  it  brisk  or  languishing  ?  What  was  the  rate  of  wages,  distingoishiiv  those 
of  each  department  of  labour  ? 

5.  What  terms  were  proposed  by  the  workmen  or  employers  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  strike  or  lock-out,  whether  as  to  wages  or  conditions  of  labour  ? 

6.  Were  any  terms  of  compromise  offered  and  rejected  by  either  employera 
or  workmen  during  the  continuance  of  the  strike  or  lock-out ;  and  if  ao»  what 
were  they  ? 

7.  WTiat  were  the  terms  finally  agreed  upon  ? 

8.  How  were  the  workmen  on  strike  or  lock-out  supported,  whether  by  their 
own  Union  alone,  or  did  those  of  other  trades  contribute  ;  and  if  so,  to  what 
extent  ? 

9.  Were  the  employers  whose  men  were  on  strike  or  lock-oot,  sapported  by 
their  own  or  any  other  employers'  association,  or  by  individual  employers;  and 
to  what  extent  ? 

10.  What  were  the  allowances  per  diem  made  to  those  on  strike  or  lock-out? 

11.  Were  there  any  cases  of  intimidation  during  the  strike  or  lock-oat,  or 
after  its  termination ;  either  on  the  part  of  employers  or  men? 

12.  Were  new  men  introduced  in  consequence  of  the  strike  or  lock-oat ;  and  if 
so,  -was  any  effect  produced  thereby  upon  wages  after  the  strike  was  oon<diidedf 

13.  Did  any  workmen  become  employers  in  consequence  of  the  strike  or  lock- 
out ;  and  how  have  they  succeeded  ? 

14.  If  new  men  were  introduced,  did  they  belong  to  the  same  trades  in  otker 
town.s ;  or  did  they  come  in  from  any  and  what  other  trades? 
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16.  IMd  manj  of  the  wew  men  remaiiL  penunenUy  in  the  trade  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  strike  or  lock-oat  ? 

16.  Were  muxy  of  the  men  on  strike  permaaentlj  driven  out  of  the  trade  by 
the  new  oomeni? 

17.  Were  any  onpIoyerB'  establishmenta  permaaaitly  dosed  in  conseqneBce  of 
the  strike  or  loek-ont? 

18.  What  was  the  general  condoet  of  the  workmen  and  employers  during  the 
strike  or  lock-oat  ? 

19.  Was  there  any  introdoetion  <^  new  machinery  in  oonseqnenee  of  the  strike 
or  lock-oat;  if  so,  what? 

20.  Did  the  workmen  strike,  or  the  employers  lock-out  of  their  own  aceord»  or 
wore  they  directed  to  do  so  by  any  trade  society  or  employers'  association,  or  other 
titntftciated  bodv  ? 

21.  ^  whom  was  the  strike  or  loek-ont  organised  ? 

22.  Was  the  machinery  for  distribating  allowances,  and  other  general  affairs 
of  the  strike  or  leck-oot,  managed  by  any  private  committee,  or  any  regularly 
estahliahed  trades'  society  or  employers'  aModation  ? 

28.  Was  the  number  of  members  of  the  trades'  sodety  on  employers'  associatioa 
increased  or  diminished  during  or  after  the  strike  in  oonseqnenee  thereof  ? 

24.  Qive  your  general  opinion  as  to  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  strike  or  locfc> 
out,  and  whether  there  were  any  features  peculiar  to  it. 


V. 

3,  W^raniAO  Pijab,  Pall  Mall,  S.W., 
Xondbfi, 

Sin, 

Thsrs  are  few  branches  of  Sodal  Sdenoe  of  more  imiMMrtance  than  those  which 
concern  the  laws  of  production,  and  Uie  relations  of  cl^p^tal  to  labour ;  espedaUy 
at  a  time  when  manufacturers  abroad  are  yearly  entering  into  a  closer  competitioo 
with  thoee  at  home. 

When,  therefore,  the  subject  of  Trade  Societies  was  brought  before  the  National 
Association  at  their  annual  meeting  in  October,  1858,  they  immediately  recognised 
its  importance,  and  a  committee  of  inquiry  was  appointed,  whose  names  will  be 
found  above.* 

Some  of  these  sodeties  undertake  the  management  of  incomes  which  are 
reckoned  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  have  brandies  in  every  important  town 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  one  case  at  least  in  several  of  our  colo- 
nies. The  machinory  by  which  they  test  and  enforce  the  opinion  of  the  nuyority 
of  thdr  members  is  most  complete. 

It  is  imposdble  safely  longer  to  ignore  thdr  existence,  possessing  as  the^  do 
a  power  so  thoroughly  organized,  and  such  extensive  ramiilcations ;  and  it  is 
believed  that  a  rigidly  impartial  inquiry  into  their  nature,  constitution,  and  the 
consequenoes  of  their  action,  cannot  be  without  beneficial  results.  The  officers  uf 
various  socfcties  have  shown  a  willingness  to  give  the  Committee  the  information 
for  wluch  they  have  asked,  as  the  following  resolution,  passed  by  the  United 
Trades'  Council  of  Glasgow,  representing  about  thirty  trades,  will  sufficiently 
prove : — 

''  Resolved, — ^That  we,  the  representatives  of  Trades'  Unions  in  Glasgow  and  the 
West  of  Scotland,  in  council  assembled,  hail  with  delight  the  proposal  of  an  im- 
partial inqniry  into  the  nature  and  tendency  of  Trades'  Unions,  as  proposed  by 
the  National  Assodation  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  and  reeolve  to  recom- 
mend to  our  constituencies  to  co-operate  with  the  gentlemen  who  are  engaged  in 
that  inquiry,  by  giving  them  information  on  this  important  subject.  And  be  it 
therefore  ordained,  that  reports  from  the  various  aodeties  be  given  in  to  this  coun- 
dl,  with  all  convenient  speed,  of  their  willingness  to  co-operate  in,  or  averuon  to 
the  inquiry,  that  the  same  may  be  forwarded  to  the  proper  parties." 

*  See  the  commencement  of  the  volume. 
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Other  Trades*  Societies  througfaoat  the  comitrj  haveflhoviieiiMlradjn 
which  the  Committee  hope  will  eventually  extend  to  all. 

It  appears  extremely  desirable  that  those  who  are  employenAoiilicT : 
results  of  their  experience  with  equal  fteedom,  so  that  the  report  of  theCoBV 
may  furly  represent  idl  the  facts  relating  to  this  difficolt  qoatkm. 

The  Committee  are  anxious  that  it  should  be  understood  that  thdr  oiIt  ^ 
is  to  conduct  an  impartial  and  scientific  inquiry,  and  that  thejIsveBov^t 
interfere  in  any  way  between  Employer  and  Employed,  conrideriiig,  m  th^y  -. 
that  such  interference  would  be  quite  beyond  the  proper  province  of  tk  !«•  • 
tion,  nor  should  they  have  even  thought  it  necessary  to  disclsim  the  isiRi  c  « 
not  the  fear  of  it  been  an  objection  actually  raised  to  the  voridngrftfe  : 
mittee.    They  enclose  series  of  questions  to  which  they  would  etfiMdrih' 
replies.    These  questions  are  necessarily  drawn  up  in  the  most  s^oeni  ta»  i: 
many  of  them  are  of  course  inapplicable  to  particular  trades:  there  ii  ^=-'' 
yaluable  information  which  it  is  difficult  to  throw  into  the  form  of  qMi  c 
answer ;  and  the  Committee  therefore  hope  that  whenever  you  may  cBm^'i- 
the  questions  are  not  so  fhimed  as  to  elicit  idl  the  informatkm  in  ywr  pa»-  - 
you  will  not  confine  yourself  to  simple  replies,  but  will  commnniorteajr'- 
stances  or  facts  which  can  throw  any  light  upon  the  snlject.   ThefirilvnfC' 
perhaps  the  prindpal  branches  of  the  inquiry,  via. : — 

The  moral  effects  of  Trades'  Societies. 
The  class  of  men  belonging  to  them  and  directing  their  opentiai. 
Their  effect  upon  the  rate  of  wages. 
T%eir  effect  upon  the  character  and  skill  of  the  workmen. 
The  relation  of  the  apprenticeship  system  to  Trades'  Sode&s. 
Masters'  combinations,  and  their  effects. 
The  effect  of  oombinations  on  the  prosperity  of  special  trtdo. 
,  Strikes :  their  causes  and  effects. 

Statistics  of  Trade  Societies. 
That  the  Committee  fUUy  realize  the  diflicul^  and  extent  of  theqiBC^ 
proved  by  the  fhct  that  they  are  extending  thdr  inquiries  over  i  ^  '  "* 
years,  and  that  in  their  Report  at  Bradford  they  abstained  from  exjitv^^' 
opinion  upon  the  subject  until  they  should  have  examined  it  in  lU  ia  bnr 
Thej  are  ready  to  spare  no  pains  or  trouble  to  make  the  infonnslioe  ti  *;  - 
complete  as  possible,  but  all  their  exertions  will  be  comparatively  ode*  ^' 
ihey  are  cordially  seconded  by  those  who  have  information  to  give. 

The  next  Meeting  of  the  ifational  Association  will  be  at  Glsigov;  la^  '- 
bining  as  this  city  does,  upon  a  large  scale,  all  the  characteristicB  of  i  b>>*^' 
tnring  town  and  of  a  shipbuilding  port,  probably  no  better  place  (*-  ^'' 
been  chosen  for  a  satisfsctoi^  discussion  of  a  Report  of  this  kind. 

If  vou  can  procure  any  pnnted  documents  relating  to  the  salgeet «« f--  ' 
greatly  obliged;  and  we  trust  that,  for  the  above  reasons,  we  msyftirj  ^* 
your  kind  assistance. 

We  are,  Sir, 

Yours  obediently, 

Thos,  HrcE» 
P.  H-Bahi* 
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REPORT. 
(vU— xxi.) 

Thadb  Uniohs — Infonnation  concerning,  freely  given,  especially  by  operativefl, 
vii ;  their  objects  and  expedients,  viii ;  their  effects  in  accordance  with  poli- 
tical economy,  so  far  as  they  equalize  wages  in  the  same  trade,  and  secure  a 
fair  market  rate  of  wages,  vili,  iz;  necessary  for  this  latter  purpose?  Yes, 
say  all  Trade  Unions  and  some  employers,  x;  their  restraints  upon  employers, 
some  legitimate,  others  not ;  every  unnecessary  restraint  a  suicidal  policy  to 
operatives,  xi ;  their  difficult  duty  to  ascertain  the  market  rate  of  wages,  xi ; 
their  liability  to  convert  a  minimum  into  a  uniform  rate,  xii ;  their  conduct 
of  strikes,  not  always  unsuccessful ;  th^  prevent  strikes,  where  the  society  is 
well  organized,  xii — ^xiv;  connected  ^ith  Benefit  Societies,  their  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  xiv ;  their  effect  upon  operatives  as  men,  workmen,  and  mem- 
bers of  society,  xv ;  their  treatment  of  non-society  men,  their  responsibility 
for  trade  outrages,  xvi ;  their  Delegates,  fair  representatives  of  the  working 
class,  xvi ;  their  general  increase  and  improvement,  xvii. 

Conclusions  of  the  Committee,  xvii — ^xx ;  variance  as  to  the  practicability  of 
Courts  of  Conciliation,  xxi. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE   BOOT   AND    SHOE   MAKERS'   STRIKE 

IN  1857-8-9. 

(1-9.) 

1867 — Cloung  Machines  introduced ;  not  resisted  in  London,  otherwise  in  the 
Midland  Counties,  1.  November,  Strike  of  Northamptonshire  operatives  (not 
combined)  agmnst  shops  using  machine-made  tops,  ineffectual,  2.  186&— 4l^ 
Northamptonshire  Boot  and  Shoe  Makers'  Mutual  Protection  Society  organized, 
3 ;  molestation  of  ^^  scabs,"  8 ;  oppressive  apprentice  rules,  the  John  lUummer 
controversy,  4.  October,  Strike  agidnst  shops  employing  "  scabs,"  6 ;  Kettering 
Branch  secedes,  5.  1869 — February,  Twenty  pnndpal  shops  of  Northampton 
adopt  machinery,  6;  General  Strike,  disapproved  by  other  trades,  6;  North- 
ampton men  start  on  tramp,  but  soon  return,  6.  Aprils  Strike  closes  on  an 
advance  being  given  for  machine-made  tops,  7. 

New  Machinery — ^Masters  nuut  adopt  it,  7  ;  present  misery  of  men  entailed  by  It, 
how  to  be  met  ?  by  private  thrift  or  by  Benefit  Societies  ?  8 :  not  by  strikes,  8 ; 
duty  of  all  operatives  to  denounce  strikes  against  machlneiy,  9. 

WEST  YORKSHIRE  COAL-STRIKE  AND  LOCK-OUT  OF  1858. 

(11—61.) 

OperaHvee—OewnX  character  of,  23,  24 ;  as  a  trade,  unskilled?  18,  21,  22,  88, 
84 ;  different  kinds  of,  18 ;  paid  by  the  piece,  subject  to  deductions,  18 ;  paid  at 
long  intervals,  24;  bye-laws  affecting,  81;  mortality  of,  14.  EmpUyer^—^  A. 
colliery  turns  out  a  poor-house  or  a  coach,**  16 ;  comparison  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction with  selling  price,  16—17 ;  discrepancy  of  statements  by  masters  and 
men  partly  accounted  for  by  the  different  scales  of  measurement,  16 ;  have 
*'  corves  grown  as  an  oak-tree  out  of  a  sapling  **  ?  16. 

1854 — 1868— Miners  not  combined;  Masters'  Association,  long  established,  secret, 
20,  26,  26 ;  Mining  Association  of  Great  Britain,  20 ;  striking  average  of  esti- 
mates by  coal-proprietors,  colliers,  and  a  coal-dealer,  prices  had  risen  62|  per 
cent,  mens'  wages  only  80  per  cent.,  18,  19 ;  the  men  limit  the  ^^get"  to  i«. 
per  d^em,  21 ;  the  limit  not  an  economic  heresy,  21 — ^26. 

1868— Over-production,  26.  Februory^  Notice  of  reduction  by  masters  of  15  per 
cent,  on  wages ;  on  existing  or  enhanced  wages  ?  with  or  withoat  explanation 
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to  the  men  ?  27  ;  the  reduction  to  be  enforced  by  Lock-out,  26 ;  the  West  York- 
shire Miners'  Association  organized ;  their  rules  regulating  wages,  29  ;  Strikes 
in  detail,  29.  September^  Lock-ont ;  no  re-employment  except  at  reduced  tonnjs 
and  under  a  declaration  of  abandonment  of  Union,  30,  31 ;  masters*  Bye-laws, 
31  ;  masters'  Circular,  32 :  men's  Plain  Statement,  35  ;  the  complaint  of  men's 
former  refusal  to  work  for  stock,  considered,  36,  37 ;  repeated  offers  of  arbitra- 
tion made  by  men,  refused  by  masters,  34 ;  the  Miners*  ASvSociation  of  the 
United  Kingdom  established,  34 ;  its  rules,  35.  Novanbrr,  Miners*  Conference, 
35 ;  compromise,  masters  withdrawing  all  conditions,  men  accepting  a  reduction 
of  7i  per  cent,  on  former  wages,  37 ;  soon  getting  rid  of  all  reduction,  28 ;  termi- 
sation  generally  happy ;  men  employed  during  strike  are  dismissed,  wby,  38 ; 
parallel  Lock-out  in  South  Yorkshire,  38. 

ReauUs — Cost  to  the  men  may  pay  itself  in  three  years,  39 ;  moral  effects  good, 
40;  delegates  misrepresented,  41. — Further  proceedings  of  the  Associations; 
masters  are  forming  a  strike  insurance  fund,  41 ;  the  miners  hold  two  con- 
ferences, circulate  questions,  and  petition  Parliament,  42  ;  praiseworthy  objects 
of  the  petition,  42  ;  the  Miners'  Association  of  the  United  Kingdom  replaced  by 
the  Amalgamated  Union,  42.  Local  Societies  and  their  rules,  Adwalton  and 
Drighliugton,  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  Bamsley,  48;  the  question  of  the 
limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour,  45. 

Summary^  4C,  47  ;  petition  of  miners  to  Parliament,  47, 48. 

STRIKE  AND  LOCK-OUT  OF  THE  BUILDING  TRADES  IN 

LONDON  IN  1859-60. 

(52—76). 

Statistics  of  the  building  trade,  53 ;  hours  of  labour  and  wages,  54. 

THE   STRIKE. 

Came — The  nine  hours*  movement,  54 — 56. 

History — 1859,  JuXy^  Strike  resolved  upon,  69;  five  firms  selected  by  lot,  69: 
strike  l)egins  at  Messrs.  TroUope,  60;  masters  establish  an  AsBociation,  its 
rules,  65.  Augvst^  Lock-out,  condition  of  re-employment  to  make  declaration 
renouncing  the  Union,  65  ;  Anti-Strike  committee  amongst  the  men,  a  failure, 

67.  September,  Messrs.  Trollope's  yard  re-opened,  but  the  Declaration  eoforoed, 

68.  November^  Strike  abandoned  for  the  nine  hours'  movement,  maintained 
against  the  Declaration,  and  thereby  legalized,  69.  December,  Lord  St. 
Leonards'  proposal  to  substitute  for  the  Declaration  an  epitome  of  tlie  laws 
concerning  workmen,  69.  1860,  February,  The  proposal  accepted*  71»  72;  the 
nine  hours'  movement  postponed,  72. 

Conduct — By  the  men,  some  occasional  violence,  68. 

Siatutics — Number  of  men  on  strike,  67 ;  amount  of  relief,  73 ;  balance-Bheet  of 

conference,  73. 
Effects — On  families,  76  ;  on  the  rate  of  mortality,  75. 

PRINTERS'  STRIKES  AND  TRADES*  UNIONS  SINCE  JANUARY,  1845. 

(77—92.) 

Natiofud  Typographical  Association — Founded  in  1847,  77;  thrives  for  three 
years,  79*,  80;  then  fails,  why,  80,  81 ;  its  rules,  78—81. 

Provincial  Typographical  Association — ^Founded  in  1849, 81  ;  its  emigratioB  soheme, 
81,  82  ;  cast  in  a  suit  for  libel,  83  ;  sixty-six  strikes  between  1849  and  1859, 
their  causes  analyzed,  83 ;  rules  not  always  enforced,  82 ;  "  fiarmiiig^  a  P^P^ 
prohibited,  84 ;  type  set  up  for  one  proprietor  may  not  be  used  by  another,  86 ; 
hours  and  wages,  84,  85. 

London  Trade — Society  of  Pi-essmen,  86 ;  Society  of  Compositors,  hare  prkes 
settled  by  a  conference,  have  an  arbitration  committee  with  a  barrister  as  chair- 
man, 86  ;  hours  and  wages,  87. 

Scotlifih  Ti/pographical  Association,  87  ;  wages,  87. 

Irish  Societies — Local  only,  87;  Dublin  Society,  emigration  fund,  and  rales 
87,  88. 

Appendix — The  statistics  of  the  trade  in  the  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom,  91. 
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THE  LONDON  0ON8OUDATED  SOCIETY  OF  BOOKBINDERS. 

(98—104.) 

Rim  and  Growth  of  the  Soeiety—VOO,  the  conviTial  «'  Friends,"  99;  1785,  the 
'* Brothers,'*  and  the  "City  Brodkers,"  93 ;  1787,  one  Society,  three  lodges,  97 ; 
1794,  four  lodges,  98:  1820,  five  lodges,  and  acoonnts  printed,  99;  1828, 
articles  printed,  99 ;  1829,  Bookbinders'  Pension  Society  established,  99;  1887, 
Asylum  Society  established,  99 ;  1840,  the  five  lodges  consolidated,  100 ;  1848, 
secession  of  the  would-be  convivial  **  Forwarders"  and  "Finishers,"  and  their 
eventual  combination  with  some  members  expelled  for  unretracted  libels  into 
the  society  of  the  "  Day-workers,"  108 ;  the  Consolidated  Society  and  the  *'  Day- 
workers  "  now  friendly,  though  distinct,  104 ;  present  condition  of  bookbinders, 
104 ;  advantages  of  the  Society,  104. 

Trantactiont  of  the  Society — In  1780,  the  hours  of  labour  twelve  and  a  half  duly, 
98 ;  1786,  strike  for  a  reduction  of  one  hour,  94 ;  masters  lock-out,  and  are 
supported  by  booksellers,  94,  95 ;  prosecution  of  the  men  for  conspiracy ;  four, 
rather  than  return  to  work,  prefer  imjA'tsonment  for  two  years,  96 ;  the  anni- 
versary of  the  martyrs  kept  till  1827,  97, 98 ;  the  King  is  the  first  to  grant  the 
hour,  97 ;  the  masters  follow,  97 ;  1794,  a  second  hour  reduced  by  agreement 
with  a  partial  combination  of  masters,  97,  98 ;  1806,  strike  for  a  further  reduc- 
tion of  half  an  hour,  a  fiiilure,  98 ;  the  half  hour  afterwards  gained,  98 ;  1811, 
prosecution  of  masters  for  employing  irregular  apprentices,  98 ;  1826,  strike 
against  reduction  of  wages  by  the  Christian  Knowle^  Society,  suooessftil,  99 ; 
1882,  strike  against  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  99 ;  1889,  dispute  about 
apprentices,  99 ;  employers  lock-out,  and  threaten  prosecutions ;  booksellers  side 
with  masters,  small  employers  with  men,  100 ;  compromise,  100 ;  1842, 1849, 
disputes  with  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  about  wages,  strike  of  unfairly 
treated  women,  101 ;  dispute  settled  l^  eontroverty^  101 ;  1860,  Bookbinders' 
Circular  established,  108. 

STRIKE  AND  LOCK-OUT  OF  THE  FUNT  GLASS  MAKERS  IN 

1858-59. 

(105—114.) 

1858,  November^  Strike  in  two  factories,  about  apprentices  and  uniform  rate  of 
wases,  106 ;  other  masters  co-operate  with  those  struck  against,  107 ;  strikes 
in  detail  against  all  those  co-operating,  107  :  Masters*  Association  established, 
its  rules,  108 :  Lock-out  throughout  the  United  Kingdom ;  declaration  of  re- 
nouncing the  Union  to  be  the  condition  of  re-employment,  109 ;  Co-operative 
Company  projected  by  men,  110.  1859,  Janwmf^  Men  offer  a  compromise; 
terms,  rules  to  be  qualified,  declaration  to  be  withdrawn,  110.  Ajml^  Com- 
promise accepted,  lock-out  closes,  118 ;  cost  of  strike,  how  defrayed,  118. 

TRADES*  SOCIETIES*  RULES. 

(114—147.) 

Unions  either  purely  Trade  Societies  or  Trade  and  Benefit  Sodeties,  114 ;  either 
purdy  local  or  otgaoiced  into  branches,  115.  RuUe:  of  Masons,  116 ;  Brick- 
layers, 117 ;  House  Caipenters,  117 ;  Coachmakera,  ll^Engineers,  119 ;  Smiths, 
119 ;  Stcam-Engine  Makers,  121 ;  Olass  Makers,  121 ;  Machine  Printers,  122 ; 
Plasterers,  122 ;  Bof^binders,  123 ;  Coopers,  123 ;  Printers,  124, 125 :  Seamen, 
125—127 ;  Lanoaehire  Weavers,  128 ;  Chain  Makers,  129 ;  Nottingham  Lace 
Makers,  180 ;  Sheffield  Saw  Makers,  181 ;  Railway  Spring  Makers,  181 ; 
Coventry  Factory  Weavers,  182:  Morocco  Leather  FinislMrs  of  London, 
182.  XtwiTo^f— Upholsterers,  182;  Plumbers,  188;  Painters,  187;  Tailors, 
187 ;  Plasterers,  188.  (lUaj^ov— IHn  Plate  Workers,  188;  Potters,  184;  Goth 
Lappers,  184;  Coopers,  134;  Bakers,  134;  Joiners,  185;  Slaters,  1B6; 
English  Potters,  185.  jtftfi^rf— Lancashiie,  188;  Adwalton  and  Drig^ilingtos, 
189 ;  Bamsley,  140. 
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x\ppendices — Tables  showing  contributions,  allowanoeB,  and  other  particalars  of 
fifty-nine  societies,  141 — 146. 

STRIKE  OF  CHAIN  MAKERS  IN  THE  MIDLAND  COUNTIES, 

IN  1859-60. 

(147—168.) 

Cfiain  Makers  in  the  North — A  thriving  trade,  147 ;  their  Journal,  its  Talue,  148 : 
their  deputation  to  the  South  in  1859, 149. 

Chain  Makers  in  Midland  Counties — Their  hard  condition,  employment  of  womiCiL. 
long  hours,  spurious  chain,  149;  occupation  and  wages,  152.  J/istory  of  the 
Trade — 1844,  Wages  low.  Union  established.  Strikes  in  detail.  Truck  put  down, 
wages  raised,  153 ;  Union  then  falls  off  and  wages  sink,  153.  1858,  General  dis- 
satisfaction, 153.  1859,  Strikes  against  tax  for  bellows  cutting,  and  tax  for  car- 
riage of  iron,  151, 152.  The  general  Strike  of  1859— Jii/y,  Resolution  of  a  general 
meeting  for  a  rise  to  the  5*.  list,  154 ;  notice  given  on  behalf  of  the  men  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  Union,  154  ;  general  strike,  154 ;  the  notice  disputed,  and  men 
summoned,  154 ;  the  sentence  of  the  magistrates  reviewed  by  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  155.  August^  Masters  offer  a  5«.  list  of  their  own,  155; 
dispute  as  to  the  amount  of  existing  wages,  155.  September^  Masters  accept 
the  5«.  list  unconditionally,  two  firms  only  require  a  fresh  notice,  the  strike 
closes,  156 ;  conduct  of  the  strike,  party-feeling,  bellows  cutting,  incendiarism. 
150  ;  cost  of  strike,  157  ;  justification  of  strike,  158. 

Appendices — Answers  by  a  Chain  Making  Firm,  161 ;  the  "  Chain  Makers' 
Journal,"  163—168;  rules  of  Chain  Makers'  Anti-Truck  Society,  168. 

y  LOCK-OUT  OF  ENGINEERS  IN  1851-2. 

^  (169—205.) 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers — Founded  1850,  171;  pledged  against  piece- 
work and  overtime,  171,  192 ;  its  rapid  rise,  171 ;  conducts  strike  in  1851, 170 — 
187;  survives  it,  and  thrives,  187;  has  Colonial  Branches,  186;  drcolars  of, 
172,  173, 188,  199  ;  finances  of,  171,  186—188,  195.  Customs  of;  pickets,  196; 
collecting  trade  statistics,  194 ;  no  intimidation,  188.  Rules  of,  as  to  appren- 
tices, 193;  piecework  and  overtime,  193,  194;  secrets,  193;  No  rules  as  lo 
uniform  wages,  178;  against  machinery,  188;  against  non-unionistSy  188: 
Protest  of,  against  strike  of  cotton-spinners,  203. 

Strike  and  Lock-out  in  1851-52  : 

Causes — a.  Grievances  of  piecework  and  overtime,  pushed  on  by  the  country 
delegates,  whilst  the  Council  holds  back,  171 ;  decreed  to  be  abolished  by 
majority  of  9000  votes  to  16,  172.  6.  A  contemporaneous  strike  at  Oldham,  to 
displace  labourers  from  mechanics*  work,  175 ;  discountenanced  by  Unioa.  175, 
176 ;  misrepresentations  that  the  Union  encouraged  it,  by  "  Amicus,**  178;  by 
masters,  178,  192. 

Uistory — 1851,  Nov,  24,  Two  notices  insisting  on  no  piecework,  no  systematic 
overtime,  double  payment  of  exceptional  overtime,  and  definition  of  OTertiine, 
172,  173.  Dec.  24,  Masters'  Association  formed,  and  lock-out  resolved  upon, 
181;  offer  of  arbitration  rejected  by  masters,  182.  1852,  January  l<f,  strike, 
182;  lOM,  Lock-out,  182;  arbitration  again  rejected  by  mastere,  184;  24<A, 
Declaration  of  abandonment  of  Union  published  as  the  condition  of  re-€mploy- 
ment,  184 ;  men  start  private  work-shops,  but  fail,  184.  February^  Hasten 
open  shops,  but  insist  on  the  Declaration,  184.  March  30,  All  compromise 
rejected  by  masters.  1850,  ^prtV,  Men  succumb,  186;  most  take  the  Decla- 
ration falsely,  others  emigrate,  and  found  colonial  branches,  186;  Society 
survives  the  lock-out,  and  fiourishes,  187.  N 

Conduct — By  men,  openly,  182 ;  without  intimidation,  184 ;  with  constant  olferB 
of  arbitration,  182,  184,  185 ;  liberally  to  non-society  men  and  labourers,  184. 
By  masters,  silently,  182 ;  uncompromisingly,  182,  184,  185 ;  in  a  few 
unjustifiably,  183. 

Support—By  private  subscriptions,  183. 

Cost,  186. 
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STRIKE  AND  LOCK-OUT  IN  THE  COTTON  TRADE  AT  PRESTON 

IN  1858. 

(207—268.) 

JPruUm-^The  flnt  halUng-plaoe  for  the  immigrant  stream  of  labour  from  the  fields 
to  the  fhctories,  207 ;  its  trade  dispates  have  always  been  imported  from  else- 
where, and  ended  disastronsly  to  the  operatives,  208.  1836,  Bolton  Strike 
infects  Preston,  209 ;  ito  Iklluie  at  Preston,  209. 

1847— Wages  reduced  10  per  cent.,  209.    1858,  Stockport  recovers  the  10  per 
cent.,  211.    August^  Agitation  in  Preston ;  all  mills  but  four  give  the  advance ; 
strike  at  the  four,  218 ;  rash  language  of  del^^tes ;  strike  at  one  firm,  men 
neither  reasoning  nor  being  reasoned  with,  213 ;  masters  not  driven  to  combine, 
were  combined  before,  214.     September  15(A,  Masters'  manifesto,  resolution  to 
lock-out  in  support  of  the  four  firms,  214 ;  magistrates  forbid  public  demon- 
stration, 215;  prosecutions  for  intimidation,  commenced,  abandoned,  216; 
masters  reftue  to  see  Union  Committees  or  to  attend  public  meeting,  217. 
October  15/A,  Lock-out  of  18,000  men,  217.    November  iUi,  Masters  resolve  to 
withdraw  the  10  per  cent,  whenever  works  re-open ;  their  charges  asainst  the 
delegates,  218 ;  men,  with  a  view  of  conciliation,  memorialize  the  Miiyor,  the 
Home  Secretary ;  both  in  vain,  219 ;  16^  Outrages  on  the  masters  at  Black- 
bum,  219 ;  female  delegates,  219 ;  police  forbid  s^e  of  songs  in  the  street,  220 : 
support  of  the  men  by  3ie  amalgamated  trades  of  London,  220.    December  1«/, 
masters  offer  to  receive  applications  for  work  at  wages  without  the  10  per  cent., 
220;  no  response,  but  would-be  applicants  have  to  be  bought  off;  horrible 
straits  of  operatives  for  food,  220 ;  the  Poor-Law  Inspector  would  set  the  opera- 
tives to  diif,  222.    27M,  masters'  address  explaining  the  strike,  222;   mens' 
•counter-address,  224 ;  the  manufacturers  of  the  Manchester  market  decree  a 
weekly  levy  of  5  per  cent,  on  wages  in  support  of  the  Preston  masters,  227.  1854, 
Jamunyy  London  Society  of  Arts  offers  mediation,  is  disregarded  by  masters, 
229 ;  one  master  compromises  with  his  men,  280 ;  24M,  I^legates'  manifesto, 
showing  prices  are  lower  at  Preston  than  elsewhere,  281 ;  28M,  Men  will  send 
no  more  deputations,  but  look  to  emigration,  232.    Februanf^  9<A,  Mills  re- 
opened, woges  without  the  advance,  2,SX)  men  resume  work,  288 ;  the  poor- 
house  closed  to  the  rest,  288 ;  28rrf,  Masters  import  low  Irish,  285 ;  consequent 
petition  to  Parliament  by  Preston  householders  for  exemption  from  the  poor- 
law,  287.    March  2tui^  The  Mayor  reads  the  Riot  Act;  his  manifesto,  its  mis- 
statements, 287,  288;  pacific  proclamation  of  operatives,  288 ;  monster  Sunday 
meeting  of  Prorton  sufferov  and  Bolton  supporters  half-way  between  the  two 
towns,  289 ;  masters  coerce  a  dissentient  master,  240;  18<A,  Delegates  suddenly 
arrested  for  molestation,  240 ;  extraordinary  efforts  of  operatives*  committee  to 
keep  the  peace,  241 ;  the  masters  hurry  on  the  trial,  but  the  Judge  postpones  It, 
248 ;  the  defence  Aind ;  a  common  labourer  walks  into  Preston  and  lays  down 
a  sovereign,  248 ;  the  masters  a4Joum  for  three  months,  the  men  for  six,  248. 
Aprils  Mediation  Committee  of  the  town  present  the  compromise  offered  bv  the 
men ;  mediation  declined  by  masters,  244—247 ;  Stockport  loses  the  10  per 
cent.,  and  strikes  to  recover  it,  247 ;  Preston  men  succumb;  George  CoweU's 
farewell  speech,  248,  249. 

The  Balanee-ShseU,  249—268;  receipts  correct;  disbursements  fiur,  but  secret 
service  money  (£692)  disingenuously  mis-stated,  251, 259 ;  expense  of  agitation 
Hi  per  cent.;  leaders  honest,  but  self-indulgent,  261;  levies  enforced  by 
addresses,  threatening,  scandalous,  and  poetical,  258 ;  analysis  of  total  income 
during  the  strike,  260— 268 :  of  total  expenditure,  268. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PAPERS. 

(265—888.) 

General  Remarks,  265—278. 

Glatffow,  278—296;  Council  of  United  Trades,  278:  Coopers,  27l;  Cloth  Lappers, 
276 ;  Tailors,  their  efforts  against  Sweaters  and  Pitsnops,  278 ;  Potters ;  their 
grievances,  ill  ventilation,  ill  education,  good-fr  m-oven  mrstem,  apprentices, 
280— 288 ;  Masons,  284, 286 ;  Caipenters ;  their  nameious  strikei ;  a  Masters' As- 


/ 
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Bociation,  its  rules,  286 — 289 ;  Printers ;  strike  to  soBtain  wages  for  a  year :  thdr 
dispute  with  gilders,  290—295 ;  Bakers,  296.— Liverpool,  296—800;  Joiners,  296 ; 
Painters,  297 ;  Ship- Joiners,  298 ;  Tailors,  a  Union  not  self-supporting,  and  open 
to  masters,  299. — Miners,  300 — 316;  Staffordshire^  delegates  a  selfish  class,  301 ; 
the  Mining  Inspection  Bill,  802;  co-operative  stores,  802;  emplojmoit  of 
women,  802 ;  the  butty  system,  303.  Cheshire  and  Lancashire^  Miners  differ 
in  different  districts,  304 ;  delegates  improved,  304 ;  masters  fair  and  unfair, 
304  ;  the  **  get "  limited,  305.  Scottish,  the  necessity  of  combination  shown 
by  the  history  of  the  trade  ?  807  ;  picketing  of  pits,  808 ;  weij^ng  systexa, 
809,  310;  truck,  311,  312;  Govan  Colliery  Free  Labour  Society,  312;  the 
character  of  delegates  and  masters  disputed,  318, 814. — Bootmakers^  crisis  of  the 
trade,  320;  the  London  Masters'  Association  does  not  reduce  wa^res,  but 
employs  no  unionist,  320 ;  strike  at  Blackburn  against  machinery,  321—824. 
Coventry  Weavers^  the  out  -  door  weavers  compete  with  manufacturers,  and 
support  the  factory  operatives  in  strikes  to  establish  a  piecework  system; 
unionists  and  non  -  unionists  strike  together,  324 — 328.  Coventry  IFarfcA- 
makers,  trade  depressed,  no  price  list;  spurious  manufacture;  truck,  829. 
Coachmakers,  330.  Masons  in  the  Xorth,  National  Association  of  Masters 
organized  into  districts,  331 ;  the  West  Riding  Association  of  Maatera  has  its 
black  list  of  operatives,  333 ;  Trade  Unions,  comparison  of  Halifax  roles  ac- 
cepted by  masters,  and  Huddcrefield  rules  rejected,  885.  1860,  Strike  fiir  a 
reduction  of  hours,  the  men's  communications  unsigned,  836,  887. 

LEGISLATION  RELATING  TO  COMBINATIONS. 

(339—350.) 

Ancient  laws  against  the  labourer ;  "  the  good  statutes  "  fixing  the  maxiniiiia  of 
wages,  339,  840 ;  combination  prohibited  first  to  builders,  in  1549  to  all  trades. 
341.  Statutes  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  James  for  the  labourer;  statnte 
of  apprentices ;  number  of  apprentices  limited,  hirings  to  be  for  not  lees  tlum  a 
year ;  justices  of  the  peace  to  fix  wages  at  the  Easter  quarter  sessons ;  penal- 
ties on  masters  giving,  or  men  taking,  higher  than  legal  wages,  and  on  men 
refusing  to  work  at  the  legal  rate,  342,  343.  The  statote  falls  obsolete,  bat 
strikes  necessarily  illegal,  348.  Change  of  trade  in  the  nineteentii  century ;  no 
longer  masters  and  a  few  permanent  workmen,  but  capitalists  with  a  muober 
of  hands  engaged  at  short  fairings.  Strikes  frequent,  844.  Statutes  proliibit* 
ing  combination  for  particular  trades,  in  1800  for  all  trades,  845.  1824,  Sta- 
tute repealing  Combination  Laws,  but  imposing  penalties  on  intimidation,  ^7. 
1825,  This  statute  repealed  by  another  in  the  same  spirit,  848 — 850. 

PARLIAMENTARY  REPORT  ON  THE  PROPOSED  REPEAL  OF  THE 

COMBINATION,  LAWS.  1824. 
(351_372.) 

Engineers  and  Machine  Makers — ^How  the  masters  rid  themselves  of  the  mufann 
wage  system,  851,  352.  London  Trades — Tailors^  «*  Flints"  and  *^  Dsng^.,  ^l. 
Printers^  On  good  terms  with  employers,  353.  Hatters,  Number  of  apprentioei 
absolutely  fixed  ;  "  fair"  shops  and ''  foul'*  shops,  863,  354.  BootmakerM^  Alns 
by  masters  of  Combination  Laws,  354.  Carpenters^  355.  Olasgow  CbMim-  Wea^ 
vers.  Appeal  by  men  to  ancient  statutes  for  limiting  apprentices  and  fixing  wastes, 
opposed  by  masters,  ordered  by  the  Court  of  ^ssion  to  go  to  the  Judfees  (if 
Quarter  Sessions  ;  their  decree  fixing  wages,  at  last  given,  but  only  dcdanuorr : 
strike  in  consequence,  its  peaceable  character,  its  failure,  356.  Glasgow  Cottt  s- 
Spinnersy  Their  outrages,  vitriol -throwing,  woman-beating,  attempts  at  assayed- 
nation,  357.  Lancashire  Weavers,  Men  induced  by  their  masters  to  meet,  yet 
prosecuted  under  the  Combination  Laws,  358,  359.  I^eeds  Cloth-  Workers^  iS5*. 
Knareshoroitgh  Linen -Weavers,  360.  Macclesfield  Silk- Workers^  OaTaliy  in- 
properly  called  in,  361.  lAverpool  Sawtfers,  Outrages,  861,862.  Stoddst^^Maktrt^ 
of  Leicester,  1819,  Successful  strike  snp})orted  by  public  subacriptiQns,  St '2: 
1822  and  1828,  Instigation  by  some  masters  of  a  strike  against  others,  9(&:  of 
Bowick,  Masters  are  prosecuted  under  Combination  Laws ;  bni  likewiBe>  both  to 
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no  pnrpoie,  868.  ^'wmjfiiam  Trmiu^  MmIcw*  oomMmtkin  impotdiite,  m  ewry 
operntm  can  be  a  mMmlJMitnrer ;  strong  union  of  men  in  uie  button  tnde, 
868,864.  /i^iroottmif4Mtj/aeter«r«,Howtoii^^ 

desiring,  none  daring  ?  the  Chorohwrnrdens*  advioe,  ^  Deril  take  the  hindmost,** 
366.  Ingenious  device  of  a  panic  by  a  master,  866.  Dubuic  TEAOBs^Obpoiferi, 
Outrages,  867— 869.  C^NKAmafart,  Outrage,  869.  CbMne<-ifafar«,  Masters  haU  off 
men  prosecuted  under  Combination  Laws ;  send  the  bills  of  their  men  to  be 
taxed  by  the  Union,  870.  OOko  Frmier*^  870.  SatUBen^  Prosecutions  of  both 
masters  and  men  under  Combination  Laws,  871 ;  look-out  by  regular  masters  of 
men  who  proposed  to  work  for  an  irregular  one,  871.  ShipwrighU^  Tailort^  and 
jSitttTTMsflrt,  Wages  fixed  by  magistrates  in  vain,  871,  872.  Whindag,  a  legal 
punishment  for  combination,  372. 

PARLIAMENTARY  REPORT  OX  THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  REPEAL  OF 

THE  COMBINATION  LAWS.    1825. 

^  (878—884.) 

NeweatOt  OolUerieM,  Limitation  of  the  vend,  873,  874.  Ox^Mrt,  874—876.  Paper 
Makerty  876.  Wak^M  Chth  Trade,  877.  Seamen,  Their  *"  Admiral-President" ; 
their  rules,  a  dialogue  between  Tom  and  Harnr ;  their  strict  regulations  as  to 
mode  of  work,  378,  379.  Tarkekire  Weaeert,  No  master  can  carry  on  trade  with 
non-unionists  alone,  380,  881.  Rochdale  Flannel  Weavers,  The  masters  subaoribe 
to  strikes;  work  by  candle-light  pn^ibited  1^  the  Union,  at  the  suggestion  of  a 
master,  when  the  market  was  overstocked,  882.  Seoleh  ColUeriee,  Ahscnoe  of 
intimidation;  apprentice  fees  from  "  neutral**  men;  men  secure  rise  of  WMes, 
not  by  striking,  but  by  continuing  to  work,  and  thwarting  their  masters,  382,  vSS. 
Seotdk  Weavert,  888.  Scotch  CaUeo  Prwtere,  888.  Gla^fow  CotUm-Spimerey 
Their  outrages ;  their  oath  to  "  chastise  knobs,  to  assassinata  oppreenve  and 
tyrannical  masters,  to  demolish  incorrigible  shops,**  388,  384. 

PARLIAMENTARY  REPORTS  ON  COMBINATIONS.  1888. 
^  (887—481.) 

Summary  887,  888. 

Ootiem-Spimnere,  A  reduced  scale  of  wages  the  oonseqneaoe  of  the  use  ef  mom 
poweifU  machinery,  889—891 ;  foUures  of  general  Strikes  only  enoonrage  men 
to  enlarge  their  Unions,  892 ;  the  overstock  of  the  trade,  a  necessary  evil,  892 ; 
the  Factory  Act  impossible  to  be  observed,  a  Ten  Hours' Bill  needed,  892,  898. 

MmneKtaUr  Cottom-Spitmere,  Their  Union,  898.  1829,  Large  Machines  in- 
trodaoed,  898.  JtfareA,  Masters  give  short  notice  of  Reduction,  894;  Strike 
of  the  Fine  Sinnners,  they  are  for  four  months  supported  by  the  Coarse 
Spinners,  894.  SepUnAer^  Lock-out  of  the  Coane  Spinners  for  supporting 
them,  894 ;  after  six  weeks  more,  the  men  snoeumb,  894;  the  leaders,  thefar 
devioBB  to  avmd  and  to  conclude  the  strike,  894;  conduct  of  the  Strike,  896. 

OTsyow  CoUon^Spimner§  Masters*  Secret  Associatioo,  896 ;  Rules  of  Union,  897. 
1 A6,  Men  gain  an  advance.  1887,  Masters  give  short  notice  of  withdrawing 
the  advance,  the  ^*  men  have  no  resouroe  bat  to  strike  on  the  moment,**  898, 899 ; 
after  a  fortnight  the  men  offer  to  aceept  the  reduction,  but  mastew  now  dictate 
their  own  terma,  via.  much  heavier  reductions,  and  a  new  scale  of  payment 
aooorflng  to  the  size  of  the  machinery,  400;  after  four  months  the  men  yield, 
899.  Coot  of  Strike,  400.  Yiolenoe  during  Strike,  delegates  arrested,  their 
defence,  401,  402. 

Belfaet  OoUon'Spnmere    No  combination  and  lower  wages,  402. 

B^faei  Oalieo  Priitffrj— Strike  about  apprentioea ;  establishment  doaed,  408. 

Irish  Prmtere—TMr  Union ;  conditions  of  employment,  404, 406.  No  general 
Strikes,  and  generally  no  violence,  405,  409 ;  particular  strikes,  about  appren- 
tices, 406 ;  about  non-unionists,  408.  A  master  secretly  trains  boys  of  the  free 
school,  409.    Wages  uniform,  but  fldr,  407. 

IhihUn  Buildm  Tradee—**^  Regular  **  and  ^  Irregular  **  Employers,  410.  **  Irre- 
gular" Employers  use  cheap  labour  and  live  by  makioff  the  lowest  tenders  for 
coarse  public  work,  410,  411 :  they  alone  complain,  412.  Complaints :  Piece- 
work, 411,  uttifintn  wage,  412;  apprentfees,  418.    VloleDee,  murderous  and 
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organized,  414 — 416 ;  depression  of  trade,  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  Union,  417. 
Carpenters — ^Two  Societies  besides  colts,  418 ;  their  rules  objected  to  in  detail  bj 
regular  masters,  419—423.  Brieklayert-^Two  Societies,  424.  Sawytrt,  424. 
Flatterers,  425.  Painters,  formerly  two  Societies,  426.  Real  ruloB  and  pns 
tended  rules,  426. 
Shipbuilders,  Advantages  of  Dublin  for  shipbuilding,  429  ;  but  the  trade  all  bnt 
extinct,  429 ;  the  alleged  causes,  limits  to  apprenticeship  and  exorbitant  nnifom 
wage,  429,  480.  Canal  Trade,  Masters  dare  not  dismiss  thdr  men.  Com- 
plete system  of  intimidation,  431. 

WEAVERS*  STRIKE  AT  PADIHAI^I,  MARCH— OCTOBER,  1859. 

(433—472.) 

Blackburn  prices,  agreed  upon  by  the  two  Associations  of  masters  and  men,  fonn 
the  standard  prices  for  the  East  Lancashire  district,  433,  434;  prices  cannot  be 
ascertained  without  a  complicated  calculation  founded  on  an  inspection  of  the 
looms,  434.  At  Padiham  two  co-operative  concerns  had  failed,  436;  inl8.jy 
the  East  Lancashire  Amalgamated  Power- Loom  Weavers'  Association  formed, 
486 ;  its  rules,  437, 438.  March,  1 859,  Padiham  prices  12^  per  cent,  below  Black- 
burn  prices;  men  apply  for  an  equalization,  and,  being  refused,  give  notice,  4oy: 
the  masters  call  a  meeting,  and  invite  operatives,  but  cannot  get  a  fair  hearing, 
440 ;  offer  by  the  masters  of  prices  which  they  say  are  within  2J  per  cent,  of 
Blackburn  prices;  was  the  difference  justified  by  the  local  disadvantages  of 
Padiham  ?  440 ;  the  offer  made  too  late,  yet  improperly  refused  by  the  men, 
441 ;  VJth,  strike.  June,  The  masters  of  East  Lancashire  unite  into  a  De- 
fence Association,  and  support  the  Padiham  masters,  448;  circular  and 
letters  of  the  Association,  444 — 448,  answered  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Union, 
448, 449.  Difficulties  in  the  settlement  of  the  Strike,  First,  inspection  of  the  looms, 
necessary,  442 ;  but  refused  by  the  masters  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Union, 
unjustifiably,  442,471 ;  allowed  by  one  master,  who  thereby  was  enabled  to 
resume  work,  466 ;  why  did  neither  party,  till  fdfler  six  months,  propose  an  in- 
spection by  disinterested  persons?  442.  Second,  the  Unions;  the  men  voula 
only  deal  through  their  executive,  which  executive  the  masters  were  bonnd  by 
their  rules,  though  not  under  penalties,  not  to  recognise,  446, 447 ;  both  partio 
obstinate,  453 — 466 ;  but  for  the  masters  there  is  some  justification,  471.  Third, 
minor  disputes;  picking  healds,  462;  charge  for  gold  bobbins,  451—453;  intgn- 
larity  of  the  size  of  the  emery  beams,  460 ;  unfriendly  relations  between 
masters  and  men,  436, 439,  463.— The  Committee  of  Conciliation  office  *n^* 
men  of  the  town,  463,  meet  with  suspicion,  464,  466,  and  do  not  succeed.  One 
employer  settles  with  his  men,  who  find  his  prices  are  the  Blackburn  pnces, 

461.  August,  The  Blackburn  masters  intervene,  inspect  the  Padiham  looms, 
and  report  that  the  offer  of  the  Padiham  masters,  which  professed  to  be  2i  l«s 
than  Black])um  prices,  was  really  equal  to  them,  468 — 461.  Sepienher,^^^^' 
ham  operatives  object  to  the  report,  461,  are  allowed  to  verify  it,  462;  erenW* 
ally  are  compelled  to  submit  by  Blackburn  and  other  contributors  to  the  Lmon, 

462,  463.     October,  Work  resumed,  464.  .    . 
Statistics  of  Strike,  443;  Balance-sheet,  464,  466;  the  cost  of  collecting  and  disfri- 

buting  funds,  19  per  cent.,  466  ;  delegates  were  paid  too  highly,  and  prolong 
the  dispute,  466,  467 ;  the  reasons  why  the  operatives  let  themselves  be  nulled. 
4G8,  469.  Intimidation,  472 :  by  picketing  mills,  447,  466 ;  by  threata  oi 
scandal,  447,  467. 
Trade  Unions — The  larger,  the  less  dangerous,  469 ;  useAil  and  necessary  to  en- 
force the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  470 :  should  not  seek  unifornuty^ 
prices,  469,  470 ;  should  remember  that  strikes  jeopardize  the  whole  trade, 
470. 

SPINNERS'  STRIKE  AT  ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE  IN  1880. 
-^  (473—478.) 

1830,  Strike  to  secure  4».  2d.  per  1000  hanks  of  No.  40 ;  offer  by  n»»^/ 
3s,  9d.,  or  average  prioea  of  district,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  spi^^ 
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reftual  hj  men,  474;  the  men  snpported  by  **t]ie  National  Association**  and 
the  Glasgow  Spinners,  476,  476;  their  claims  urged  by  "The  Voice. of  the 
,     People,"  479.    The  men  snbmit,  475.   Mnrderoos  outrages,  476, 477.    Conclu- 
sions, 477. 

SHIPWRIGHTS. 

UYSEPOOL  8HIPWRI0ETB. 

Associations  in  this  Trade  ancient,  both  of  masters  and  men,  479 ;   formerly 
Liverpool  Shipbuilding  more  important  relatively  than  now,  480 ;  the  Union, 
though  nominally  only  a  benefit  society,  most  powerful ;  resisted  the  press- 
gang,  carried  elections,  dictated  to  masters,  defied  the  police,  480,  481.    1817, 
Piecework  prohibited,  481 ;  a  shipbuilder  offending  against  the  rule,  half  ruined* 
and  compelled  by  his  creditors  to  apologize  to  the  traide,  481 ;   outrages  against 
.^     non-unionists,  482.    1828,  Master  Shipwrights  reorganize  their  Association, 
'     482 ;  protect  non-unionist  sawyers,  482  ;  resolve  to  employ  no  men  who  work 
in  •^pitchpot"  yards,  488.    1824,  Formal  eorretptmdenee  between  the  Aseoeia^ 
'     tione  of  nuuiere  and  fiwn.  Complaints  of  masters  agidnst  rules  and  practices, 
limiting  the  amount  of  a  day's  work,  484 ;  requiring  ten  men  to  load  blocks, 
484 ;  against  non-unionists,  484 ;  against  the  proper  discharge  of  men,  486 ; 

-  controlling  the  selection  of  foremen,  4&.  The  shipwrights  answer  seriatim,  485 — 
'  488;  oomplain  of  payment  in  public-houses,  488 ;  and  of  the  lax  practice  as  to 
'"■    apprentices,  488 ;  ask  for  notice  before  change  of  wages,  487;  and  for  recognition 

•  of  overtime,  48&  Masters  reply  seriatim,  488 — 490 ;  repudiate  any  intention  to 

r  take  contract  work,  489. — ^Men  reftise  to  work  for  a  new  firm  without  leave  of 

i'  the  Jklasters'  Association,  491.    1825,  Shipowners  applied  to,  by  shipwrii^ts  for 

-  an  advance  of  wages  from  is,  6</.  to  6«.,  by  masters  to  pay  wages  for  repairs, 
"<  491 ;  wages  rise  to  5«.,  492.  1826,  Strike  upon  a  proposed  reduction  of  wages 
:>  to  4<.,  492  ;  masters  resolve  to  employ  no  unionist,  492 ;  soldiers  called  in  to 
^  prevent  violence,  498 ;  compromise  for  is.  6<f.  per  diem,  498.  1884,  Appren- 
tices jointly  prosecuted  by  masters,  494.   1886,  Trade  Unions  broken  up  by  mas- 

•i    ters  insisting  on  a  declaration,  494.    1889,  Wages  rise  to  5<.,  495 ;  riots  about 

:i    non-unionists ;  some  shipwrights  committed,  495.    1844,  The  existing  Union 

•/    established,  495;  machine-punched  copper  objected  to,  496.     1844-60,  The 

,>    chief  trouble  the  refusal  of  Liverpool  shipwrights  to  work  with  those  who  have 

.^   served  their  ^)prentice8hip  elsewhere,  496,  497.    1846,  For  this  latter  class 

/  National  Shipwrights' Friendly  Sodety  established,  496.    1848,  Foremen's  Club 

t  formed,  497.  1860,  Committee  appointed  hj  the  Town  Council  to  examine  into  the 

trade,  497.   1862,  The  '*  sheet-rules,**  as  revised  by  a  sub-committee  of  masters 

and  men,  49a-^500.    1858,  Apprentices' Association  formed,  500.    1867,  United 

.   Kingdom  Amalgamated  Society  of  Shipwrights  formed  to  comprise  all  ship- 

wrighto  ;thdr  rules,  500— ^02;  the  UverpooT  Club  secedes,  502.    1860,  Present 

:^  state  of  the  trade;  evidence  of  men;  evidence  of  masters,  that  Society  to  a 

y  small  extent  resists  machinery,  has  kept  up  wages,  is  beneficial,  504.    Statistics 

l^    oftbe  trade  from  1820  to  1860,  506. 

,*■ 

SHIFWUGSTB  Of  THX  TUnS. 
;  (50&-511.) 

.^^videnee  bf^re  the  Parliamentary  QmmitUe  ef  1826--South  Shields,  1828,  Strike 

?    for  dismissal  of  men  for  insuflicient  work,  506.    1824,  Lock-out  of  unionists  on 

dispute  about  apprentices ;  compromise,  506 ;  Rules  of  masters  to  lock-out  in  case 

■y  of  dispute,  and  not  to  employ  a  dismissed  man,  506 ;  all  shipwrights  members 

.  e<    of  Union ;  all  members  necessarily  apprenticed,  506 ;  Newcastle  Union  did  not 

^*i   support  men  who  reftised  masters'  wages,  506.  Preeent  etaU  of  trade^  Rules  and 

opudom  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  shipwrights,  as  to  non-unionists;  as  to  ship- 

^,  joiners;  overtime;  iq)prentice8  ;  limitation  of  a  dav's  work;  minute  conditions 

:<^'    of  labour,  508—510 ;  strikes  common ;  last  strike  in  1859,  suocessftil,  but  with 

intimidation,  510.    1851,  Master  shipbuilders  of  the  Tjw  draw  up  roles  by 

^,  which  alone  they  shall  be  gofvenied,  510,  511. 


640  Analytit  of  Contents. 

BKIFWBIOHTS   OF  TUX  WEAR. 

(612—517.) 

Employer  s  evidence^  Union  unnecessary  and  injnriooB  to  trade,  chiefly  in  its 
rules  as  to  uniform  wage  and  apprentices;  but  without  its  intervention  no 
general  rise  of  wages  has  taken  place,  512.  From  Sunderland  Timt*^  Decrease  of 
Sunderland  trade  shown  and  attributed  to  strikes,  512,  513.  FromMr.Prin^U't 
pamphlet^  Improper  rules  as  to  the  use  of  unskilled  labour,  and  extortionate 
demands;  rather  than  desert  their  Union  the  men  refused  a  promise  of  constant 
employment,  514,  515.  From  the  Operative  Shipwrights*  defence^  By  Union,  wages 
have  increased,  and  shipbuilding  improved  in  quality,  615 — 517. 

DUBLIN  SHIPWRIGHTS. 

Evidence  before  Parliamentary  Committee,  1838— The  Unioa  had  drlTen  the  tnde 
away  from  the  town,  517. 

BBISTOL  SHIPWBIGHTS. 

Evidence  before  Parliamentary  Committee^  1825— The  Bristol  shipwrigfatB  bought  of 
and  sent  back  shipwrights  imported  during  a  strike  from  Plymouth ;  enfiiradt 
monopoly  by  intimidation,  517. 

LONDON  SHIPWRIGHTS. 

Evidenee  before  Parliamentary  ComndtUe,  1825—1802,  Strike  for  ox  mintkitito 
the  right  of  the  operatives  on  contract  work  to  select  those  idio  ahonld  be  «- 
ployed,  517,  518 ;  disputes  as  to  uniform  wage ;  as  to  appiivntioes,  519;  cktrge 
of  oppression  against  the  Union,  520. 

TRADE  COMBINATIONS  IN  SHEFFIELD. 

(521—585.) 

Sheffield,  its  monopoly  of  steel'  goods ;  Hallamshire,  its  water-power  and  (jnir- 
ries,  521. 

1590— The  ordinances  of  the  Fellowship  of  Cutlers,  the  prototype  of  Tnde 
Union  rules,  522;  the  object,  the  "relief  of  the  porer  sorte;"  rules  u  to  com- 
pulsory holidays  and  apprentices,  523.  1624,  Act  giving  inoorporatioa  and 
monopoly  to  cutlers  of  Hallamshire,  524.  1791,  Act  amended,  slight  relaxa- 
tion of  rule  as  to  apprentices,  524.  1787,  Strike  against  mftking  thirteen  knives 
to  the  dozen,  526.  1790,  Grinders  committed  for  refusing  to  complete  work  at 
reduced  wa^»8,  526.  1791,  Resolution  of  masters  to  prosecute  members  of  om- 
binations;  Scissor  Smiths' Benefit  (Trade)  Society  formed,  526.  1796,  Strike 
of  cutlers  for  advance,  526.  1809,  Combinations  of  men  and  counter  combina- 
tiona  of  masters,  527.  1810,  Masters  subscribe  to  put  down  combinatioDS.  o'-H : 
the  "  Statement"  prices  of  1810  established  as  a  compromise,  628.  1814,  Adrancf 
demanded;  Sheffield  Mercantile  and  Manufacturing  Union  established.  \y 
last  combination  of  masters,  and  a  failure ;  its  oppressive  trade  rales  fixing 
prices,  &c.,  its  tremendous  penalties,  528,  529;  Hallamshire  monopoly  and  re- 
strictions as  to  apprentices,  removed  by  Act,  henceforward  secured  by  Trade 
Unions,  529,  530. 

A  Sheffield  wheel  as  contrasted  with  a  factory :  the  master  finds  material  only, 
the  man  finds  machinery,  and  fixes  his  own  hours,  530;  small  cost  of  tools: 
home  labour  practicable,  531 ;  operatives  sometimes  hired  for  a  term  of  yea^^ 
531. "  Little  Masters,"  find  their  own  materials  and  sell  to  »*  factors  ;"thcirgix»l* 
inferior,  and  often  boar  forged  trade-marks ;  their  position  generally  below  that 
of  operatives,  582,  533.  Apprentices  bound  to  journeymen ;  their  poffltkm.  '>'^|^ 
Social  consequences  of  labour  at  home :  viz.  multiplication  of  electors:  chMtity  '4 
women ;  employment  of  women  and  children,  534.  Sheffield  drunkenneff,  '^J^ 
Approximation  of  the  two  classes ;  the  operatives  independent  and  of  a  h>?^ 
type ;  the  masters  driving  an  unspeculative  trade,  rarely  very  rich,  rawly  in«"- 
vent,  join  trade  unions  against  factors  and  little  masters;  not  thavei^<^ 
combined ;  dependent  on  workmen ;  lock-out«  rare,  634,  686. 
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1814,  Advanoe  of  wage0»  536.  1820,  Depreerioa :  Trade  Unioii  formed  of  mastera 
and  men  to  keep  up  wages,  686.  1828  and  1880,  Propoeals  to  renew  this  Union, 
but  declined  by  masters  on  politico-economical  grounds,  586—638.  1881,  Trade 
reviyeB,then  sinks  till  1888,538.  1888,FormationofFreemen'8  Society  of  opeili- 
liTes  and  *">  Utile  HUMters"  to  procure  re-enactment  of  reebrictive  clauses,  588. 1888 
—1886,  Prosperttj,  638.  1887—1842 ;  Great  depression :  amount  of  relief,  under 
the  poor-laws  and  from  the  Trade  Unions,  538 — 540;  Sheffield  Union  reftises 
to  joia  in  political  agitation  of  other  trades,  588,  541,  543 ;  but  trade  outrages 
frequent,  541, 642. 1848«  Suggeatioa  by  Board  of  Guardians  for  masters  to  employ 
aa  many  men  as  possible  at  however  low  wages,  641 ;  address  of  Trade  Societies' 
Coaunittee  attribniiag  distress  to  machinery  and  too  cheap  goods,  and  pn^MNdng^ 
onion  of  all  Sheffield  trades,  and  of  both  masters  and  men,  and  purchase  of 
land  for  spade-cultivation  by  the  unemployed,  542, 643.  1844,  Outrages  increase: 
formation  of  the  «'  Sheffield  Manufacturers  and  Tradesmen  Protection  Society" 
to  indemnify  snlTererB,  543 ;  protest  by  Trade  Unions  against  the  cbarxes  of 
instigating  violenoe,  644.  1845*  Public  discussion  between  Trade  Union 
Committee  and  the  member  for  the  borough  on  behalf  of  the  masters,  544 ; 
instances  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  Union  rules  as  to  limitation  of  numbers  and 
shori-dme  svstem,  646.  1846,  Complaints  of  the  Trade  Union  against  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Protection  Society,  646 ;  joint  committee  formed  of  maateia  and 
men  to  iuTestigato  outrages,  rits  for  a  year,  but  without  soeeesa,  546. 

PSe  TVads — 1829,  Strike  against  reduction,  compromise,  647.  1880,  Union  rules 
prohibiting  parochial  relief^  and  imposing  on  defeulters  such  **  punishmeol  as 
the  trade  should  think  proper^* :  **  saw-webbing^  the  coasequenoe,  647, 648.  1886 : 
Demand  of  men  for  a  rise,  counter-demand  of  masters  for  remoral  of  leetilc- 
tions  as  to  ^>prentices ;  strike  and  lock-out ;  public  subscriptions  on  both  rides ; 
compromise,  648-^2.  1846,  Adram^,  662.  1848,  Distress,  but  parochial  relief 
superseded,  662.  1858,  Advance  enforced  and  expenses  of  men  aim,  668 ;  bonus 
divided  amongst  members,  668.  1864,  Advance,  but  permanent  relaxation  as 
to  apprentices  established,  658, 664.  Women  nominally  excluded  from  men's 
work,  656.  Organization  of  the  Filesmiths"  Union,  666—667.  Trade  outrages, 
657,668. 

Penkm/e  Orindtrg  ;  never  united  or  proeperous  for  long,'568.  1842,  Ovowhelmed 
with  arrears  of  rent  for  wheel-room ;  the  cause  of  distress  being  the  spurious 
manofiietnre  of  ^^crashers,"  669,  660;  their  short  lives,  662;  their  repeated 
efforts  to  combine,  660, 562, 568 ;  cannot  combine  because  the  trade  must  breed 
'•  litUe  masters,"  564. 

List  of  Sheffield  trades,  those  in  union,  those  not  in  union,  665. 

A$90€iaium  of  Orgatdzed  TradeM in  SMMd,  established  in  1860,  666;  in  all  cases 
endeavours  to  prevent  Strikes ;  if  raat  Ihils,  endorses  the  Strike  and  circulates 
appeals  to  the  trades,  but  does  not  itself  contribute,  566--668 ;  recommends 
Courts  of  Conciliation  to  be  compulsory,  and  to  be  established  for  each  town, 
not  for  each  trade,  568,  669. 

TabU-Kni/e  Trade^  forgers,  grinders,  hafters,  570—574.  Raften,  1844—1847,  Pros- 
perity ;  Union  strong :  the  town  divided  into  districts ;  bills  of  the  aocumula- 
tions  of  past  reductions  enforced  by  Strikes,  571.  1847,  Distress  and  dissolution 
of  the  Society,  571;  their  present  hard  condition,  572;  their  dispute  wHb  the 
grinders,  who  being  more  united  have  compelled  a  return  to  former  prices, 
672-^74.  JUnlvay  Spring  Makert :  united  in  1857  ;  three  Strikes  in  the  last 
ten  years ;  present  relations  cordial,  574 — 576.  Seiawrt  Trade :  Union  virtually 
non-existent,  yet  the  trade  has  not  suffered,  676,  577.  SkkU  Forgers  and 
Orinders:  Their  sucoessfol  strike  in  1858  for  an  advance,  577.  FOe  Grmdert : 
Unionisto  are  better  off  than  non-unionists,  578.  Trade  Outragee:  instances  of; 
rattening ;  explosions;  causes — against  men,  defiiult  of  pavment  or  refusal  to  join 
the  Union ;  against  masters,  emplovment  of  non-unionists,  or  too  many  ap- 
prentices, or  machinery,  578— -582;  these  outrages  instigated  and  even  organized 
by  the  Unions,  683.  Communieation  from  the  Sheffield  Chamber  of  Commerce : 
Unioniste  generally  better  than  non-unionists,  but  unions  prevent  inventions 
in  trade,  especially  of  machinery,  and  provoke  foreign  competition,  688—586. 
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LEGISLATION  AFFECTING  LABOUR  IN  FRANCE. 

(687—693.) 

Compaanonnage,  or  universal  tramp-system^  688.  PrtuThommu  with  appeal  to 
the  Tribunal  du  Commerce,  settle  trade  disputes ;  the  repreaentatiyes  of  mas- 
ters and  men  formerly  mutually,  now  separately  elected ;  the  president  formerlT 
elected,  now  an  Imperial  nominee ;  the  judgments  of  late  favour  the  work- 
men, 588,  689.  Hours  of  labour  reduced  in  1848 ;  afterwards  raised  to  twelve 
per  diem,  690 ;  Laws  as  to  employment  of  children,  690 ;  laws  as  to  wpfimk- 
tice8,  691 :  Livret^  or  the  industrial  passport,  692.  Strikes  and  all  combi- 
nations prohibited;  but  masters  allowed  to  meet  in  ^^chambret  cTentrqtrm- 
neurs"  693. 

THE  DISCUSSION  AT  GLASGOW,  SEPTEMBER  27th,  1860. 

THE  RT.  HON.  SIR  J.  PjI KINGTON,  BART.,  M.P.,  PRESIDING. 

(695—623.) 

Paper  read  on  the  previous  day  by  Mr.  Potter  {manufacturer) .  Labour  is  a  mere 
commodity,  the  bargain  for  it  to  be  settled  by  competition.  The  bargaininj; 
labourer  is  helpless  only  because  he  does  not  save ;  he  is  unfit  to  be  copartner 
with  the  master.  Trade  Unions  are  fallacies,  they  cannot  raise  wages,  thej  oal; 
destroy  individual  eflfort  and  invention,  696 — 597. — Mr.  T.  Hughes  {barrUur} 
moved  the  Report  he  received.  The  one  point  of  difference  is, ''  Is  labour  a 
mere  commodity?"  Delegates  are  not  common  agitators.  Trade  tribuoals 
arc  possible,  598— GOO.— Sir  A.  Alison  (Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire)  contrasted  the 
views  of  men  and  masters  about  Trade  Unions,  and  spoke  of  Strikes,  their 
awful  cost,  past  outrages,  and  present  improvement  in  the  conduct  of  thenu 

.  600 — 602. — Mr.  E.  Potter  {manv/acturer) ;  Labour  is  a  commodity,  combinatioo* 
of  any  kind  are  wrong :  interference  by  arbitrators  betw^een  master  and  man  is 
objectionable,  603.— Mr.  Hadfield,  M.P.,  in  reference  to  the  Report,  repudiated 
on  behalf  of  the  Sheffield  Trade  Unions  any  complicity  in  trade  outrages,  6W. 
— Mr.  Hastings  (barrister) ;  Combination  exists  in  professions,  then  why  not  in 
trade  ?  Unions  are  necessary,  and,  as  a  fact,  prevent  Strikes,  604,  tJ05.— Mr. 
Fawcctt ;  Labour  is  a  commodity,  and  by  combination  the  labourer  gets  the  bes* 
price  for  his  commodity,  and  becomes  a  copartner.  Delegates  luive  been  ml^ 
represented,  606. — Mr.  H.  Ashworth  (manufacturer);  Why  is  labour  »)<  a  com- 
modity ?  Combinations  are  necessary  both  for  master  and  man,  but  Trade  Union 
policy,  especially  the  rule  of  uniform  wages,  is  bad.  Arbitrators  are  only 
interferers,  606,  607.— Mr.  Godfrey  Lushington  (barrister)  ;  Unions  and  their 
rules  are  clumsy  but  necessary  expedients  to  secure  fair  play :  maat^rs  ^ovild 
jjain  by  substituting  for  them  Courts  of  Conciliation,  607,  608.— Mr. Fergus; 
Lanarkshire  engineers  have  suffered  from  the  system  of  overtime,  608.— Mr. 
Lloyd  Jones;  Why  should  not  sellers  of  labour,  like  sellers  of  other  commoditie*, 
combine  to  fix  prices  ?  But  labour  is  something  more  than  a  commodity.  Ar- 
bitration is  expedient,  609.— Mr.  G.  Lefevre  (barrister) ;  The  price  of  labour 
depends  upon  supply  and  demand.  Unions  are  necessary ;  they  have  improved 
in  their  character,  610.— Mr.  F.  H.  Hill,  B.A.,  showed  that  the  charge  in  the 
Report  against  Sheffield  Unions  was  not  without  foundation,  610.— 3fr.  A- 
Campbell,  defended  the  Glasgow  Cotton -spinners  of  1837,  611.— Mr.Campb*" 
{delegate  of  the  Glass  Makers)^  Trade  Unions  act  on  the  principle  of  supply  and 
aemand,  and  limit  the  supply,  611. — Mr.  Dunning  {operative  bookbinder);  Com- 
bination alone  secures  a  fair  market  price  for  the  commodity  of  labour :  arbi- 
tration should  be  compulsory,  612,  613. — Mr.  E.  Ashwortli  {manufacturer):'^ 
case  of  domestic  servants  shows  that  without  combination  wages  will  rw. 
Combination  cannot  raise  wages,  is  only  a  barrier  between  master  and  oan, 
613, 614.— Mr.  Dunlop  (Ex-Chairman  of  Master  Cotton- Spinners  ofOlasgov):  The 
wages  of  cotton-spinners  are  settled  amicably  by  conference  between  ma?tej» 
and  delegates,  but  would  be  the  same,  if  there  were  no  Union,  614. — Bir.  J.  H- 
('ooper  (representative  of  the  Letter-press  Printers)  spoke  as  to  tJle  beneficial  effect? 
of  his  own  Trade  Union  616.— Mr.  Lindsay;  Trade  Unioas  should  not exdu"* 
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non-unionists ;  but  they  enforce  the  market  price,  and  no  more :  uniform  rate  is 
a  fair  average  rate.  Arbitration  by  men  of  the  tame  trade  is  practicable,  615, 
616.~Mr.  Ludlow  (barrister)  justified  Trades*  Unions  by  extracts  from  Mr. 
Potter^s  paper.  All  associations  should  be  r^^istered:  the  market  price  of 
labour  is  asoertidnable ;  therefore  arbitration  by  a  mixed  court  of  employers 
and  men  should  supersede  Strikes,  which  are  remnants  of  barbarism,  617,  618. 
— ^Mr.  Pope;  Arbitration  is  possible:  it  succeeds  in  the  potteries.  618. — Mr. 
Bazl^,  M.P.  {matmfaeturer)  endorsed  the  views  of  Mr.  Potter.  The  increase 
of  capita],  and  not  combination,  has  kept  up  wages,  619. — Mr.  Scott;  Combina- 
tion prevents  wages  from  falling. — Mr.  Maunder ;  The  workman  can  do  without 
Unions,  620,  621.— Mr.  P.  H.  Rathbone  (underwriier) ;  Unions  should  exclude 
politics.  Slanderous  balance-sheets  are  to  be  reprobated  by  the  working  class, 
622.-^Mr.  Hughes  summed  up. 

APPENDIX. 

I. -—Address  of  the  Trade  Union  Committee,  624. 

Il.—^uestions  submitted  to  Officers  of  Trade  Societies,  625—627. 
III. — Questions  submitted  to  Employers  of  Labour,  627. 
r\\— Questions  relating  to  Strikes  proposed  to  Employers*  AssoctationB  and 
Trade  Sociedes,  628. 

v.— Another  Address,  629. 
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Accounts.    Sec  Balance- ^hcet*. 

Ailment,  To  tJiose  on  strike^  141—145;  aLw, 
Builders,  73;  CanK'ntcnu.  287,  2;m;;  Chain 
Makers,  157  ;  (.'loth  luippers,  270 ;  Cloth. 
Tniilt',  ;i77 ;  Ctxiiiera,  275  ;  Cotton-SpinncrM, 
ay;i,  -.VJl ;  Enfrinct-rs,  184  ;  Glass  Makers,  113; 
iron  Founders,  317;  Masons,  28<'> ;  Miners, 
29,  4;{ ;  Painters,  293  ;  Taper  Makeru,  376 ; 
potters,  2H1  ;  I^lnters,  84 — 86 ;  Shoe- 
makers, 6;  Tailors,  278;  Weavers,  443.  To 
the  unemployed^  141 — 14.'  ;  also  Printers,  80, 
401;  SiH'ffleid,  .W.'j ;  Potters,  2H1. 

Apprenticeship,  principle  of,  413 ;  eriU  of  re- 
ftriction,    Builders,    428;     Engineers,  '  192; 
l»rinters,  407  ;  Sheffield,  .'iM  ;    Ship  Ruilders, 
429.    I-JrUs  of  vo  restriction,    Iluiitlers,   i};i4', 
413,414;  C«x>i)ers,  27G ;  En^'lneers,  l!W  ;  Iron 
Founders,  31»>;  Manons,  3.'{4  ;  Painters,  291; 
Pla-sterers,  123;  Potters,  283;    Print«Ts,  124, 
4(».'>,  4o(; ;  Seamen,  380 ;  Watch-Makers,  320.— 
ItrLEs  OF  Union  CoNCERMNG;  (1)  Rextriction 
ttf    to    number;    absoluteiy,     Builders,    414; 
CaJiinet-Mukers,  3»JU ;    Carpenters,    3fi7,  419, 
422,   423;    Flannel  Weavers,  381;    Hatters, 
:io:i;  Painters,  427  ;  Print<?n«,  79,  84,  88,124, 
12.*.,  40(5;    Sheffield,  523,  .'AH,  r>r>0.  .V»4,  .V>8, 
.')78  ;  Ship  Builders,  429  ;  Sh<>eni.'ik«rs,  4,  3.m  ; 
retaticflt/.  Bakers,    290;     Bookbinders,    99; 
Calico    Printers,   403;     Coaclunakcrs,  1 1 8  ; 
En^flneers,  193;    Flat  pressers,   13.'»  ;    Glass 
Makers.  10>,  110,  HI,  122  ;  Machine  Makers, 
318;    Painters,    137;     Paper   Makers,    37G; 
Printers,    406 ;    Saw  Makers,  131 ;    Slaters, 
130  ;  Sliipwrik'hts,  480,  488,  490,  491,49t),  :>02, 
,''i04,  .'OS,     (2)  Restriction  as   to   age,  of  tfiC 
apjircnticc.     Iron    Founders,    318;     Ma.soiiH, 
110;  Sheffield,  .'>78;    ShipwriKhts,  ."iOl,  ."••KS; 
Bhoeniukers,  4 ;   of  ttie  journryman.   Chain 
Makers,  108;  Iron  Founders,  318 ;  Plasterers, 
420  ;  ShetUeld,  .'>.>4,  ItT,^,  .•>78.     (3)  Indenture 
neceisanj.    Chain    Makers,    108;    EnK'ineers, 
193  ;  GliiAS  Makers,  121 ;  Iron  Founders,  318; 
MiLsons,  110;  Painters,  292,  297;  Printers,  79, 
84;    stcanj-En::liie  Makers,    121.     (4)  Rela- 
tions/iip  privileijed^    Builders,   414;   CarjKMi- 
ters,    307 ;     Coo{>ers,  37.0 ;    Cotton-Spinners, 
.'597;     Conchmukers,     118;      Irish      WooUeU 
Trade,  307;    .Masons,  110;     Plsi-sterers,  426. 
(.'i)     Preniiiini    rt'ijuired     to     wen.      Calico 
I'rinters,   103;   Chain  Makers,  l«;s ;    Miners, 
382  ;    SluMiniikers,  4.     (0)     Restric/ion  as  to 
thtir  tcork,  Calito  I'rinters,  403  ;  Shipwrights, 
48(j;  Kee  also  P' {.  271,  318.     (7)  Retjulationt 
as  to  /uti/,    CjiriM'Mters.  421;    Painters,  292; 
Shipwriu'lus,  ."jOs.  Required  for  adininiiion  into 
the  I'n loll,  see  L'niun,  f'ff*<t  upon  the  skill  of 
the    Workman :     required    by    the    masters, 
Ship\\Tii;hts,  491 ;  reijuired  by  Statute,  312  ; 
in  Fninci',   '>91. —  Csnal  term  of,  five  years, 
Baker>«,290;  »ixywirs.CooiHrs,276 ;  l»atnters, 
292;  seven  vears,  Calico  Printers,  403  ;   Ma- 
bons,  2dG  ;  Paiuterd,  2US ;  Potters,  283.    Csual 


jxiinnrnt.  Calico  PrintCTs.  40:1;  Machine 
Ahikers,  818;  Maams,  286;  Potter*,  i*v;; 
Sawyers,  424.  Mixellantous  jxtrttrui'irt. 
Bakers,  29.'i ;  Glass  ^lakers.  104,  122;  Sh:p- 
wriKlitJ»,4S0,  488,  .'.00,  310,  .'.19. 

Apprentices,  "club,"  414,  420,  421,  425;  an- 
steady  to  their  niastcn.  Potters,  2nI;  Ship- 
wru^hts,  494 ;  oome  from  small  ith<»p4,  Cooprrs 
27^  frura  irremilar  masters,  Buildrra,  411, 
41 4 ;  Prlnteiu,  406 ;  fhnn  the  conntry,  Prlnt«T», 
40.>;  organiied  Into  a  Union,  Shipwrights, 
fiOO. 

Arbitration;  its  pradicahiUtv  consiiierffi,  R«Tir>rt, 
xlv,  xlx,  xxi,  272,  Discussion.  '-'Mi — 620  ;  S.hei- 
fleld,  .068,  .'i69  ;  Shipwriwhts,  :i(ri,  .MS;  Wea- 
vers, 326,  328  ;  ret/uirrd  b»  rut's  '^  Tur  •»», 
CariHinters,  287 ;  Comixwltora,  8*j';  Min.Ts 
(Scottish),  306;  Painten  (aia.su'ow),  293 ;  p.4- 
tenj,282;  Tailors  (Glaapow).  279;  Tat  lors  (Livtr- 
pool),  138  ;  offered  fry  wen  and  rrfu^J  hp  mus- 
tfrs,  Itffore  a  strike,  Cotton-Spjnners,  216,  "»t>. 
210,  do.  217;  Enjrlneers,  182;  MiiuTS  S""***; 
during;  a  Strike,  Cotton-^|)lnnt'^*  (I*pi-4t»ii.), 
244.  247  ;  Cotton-Spinners  (2klan<  hester)  ii**  : 
En>?ineer8, 184  ;  Miners,  -14  ;  offered  bg  k/cui' 
fers  and  re/used  6y  men,  during  a  strt*. 
Painters  ((Wasgow),  293;— settled  Padiham 
dispute,  4.'i9. 

Bakers,  Glasirow,  134,  29."..  296. 
Balance-Sheet*,  of   i'nions,  Carprnters    (i7Uis- 

jrow),  28*»;   Cloth   Lappers  (i'»las«row),  277; 

Enu'ineers,    188,    19.'. ;     3Iasoiu    fGla^-»«w», 

284  ;   Printers,  78—80,  4m  ;    Shntiei.!,  .'.7n ; 

Tailors  (Ghus^fow),  278  ;    Watrh-Maktr*  iC^,- 

ventr>'),  329;    qf  Strikes,   Buildtrs.  7«.  "4; 

Cotton-Spinners  (Preiiton),  249—263;  Cotti*D 

Weavers  (Padiham),  46-1 — iO**. 
BcWows  Cultintr.     See  Jnterfermer. 
Bcnetlt    Society,  as  joined  with  Trade  Union. 

xiv,  88, 144. 
Binnlntrhnm  Tnwles.  363,  364. 
Bhu*k  List,  kept  by  Jfastrrg,  Builder*.  3.33 ;  GUm 

Makers,    lli6 ;     Shoemakers,  321 ;     ttf<  trj 
Unions,  see  Interference. 
Black  bum,  211,  219,  239,  433. 
Bolt4)n,  208. 

Bookbinders,  9.^—104, 123.     So^  6:W. 
Bricklayers,  of  Lcntlon,  Join  in  the  threat  BailJ- 

Injf  Strike,  hSi—l\,  632;    Ci.p.  .',4,  56,  67,  73, 

117 ;  of  Dublin,  409—418,  423,  424. 
Builders,  of  London,  63—71  ;  *.ec  6.« ;    eartr 

statutes  atcalnst,  340;  </  2>ubiin,  409 — 41t».  ' 
Butty  system,  303. 

Cahinct-lMakers,  369. 

Caliw)  Printers,  of  BeUut,  40.S ;  of  Dablin,  S70. 

Caiuil  Boatmen,  of  Dublin.  430. 

Carpenters  and  Joiners,  of  London,  A3 — 76,  6.^; 
esp.  M,  Mi,  67,  73,  117,  3M  ;  of  Gta.«r«>w,  I A 
286  ;  of  Dublin,  367—369, 412,  418-^2J. 

Ceutrol  Committee,  bee  C'miom,  Cmttimtm  ^. 
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Cbabi  Makers,  147—168.    See  6M. 

CheajDCM,  elToct  of,  BatldcrM,  410;  ShetBeld, 
MS ;  PoitexB,  288 ;  Watch>MakeEi»  S29. 

Choice  of  opeiutivea  denied  to  Mjisten  by 
Union,  UlaiM  Makers,  110,  lU;  SbeflUld 
644,  5Jt6  ;  Sawyen,  435. 

Cloth  Lappers  (GlaHgow),  134,  876. 

Cloth-WorkcTH  (Leeds),  359. 

Cloth  Trade  (Wakefield),  877. 

Cdachjnakeis,  118, 830, 869. 

Coal.    See  Miners, 

Collision  of  Trades,  Carpentea  and  BcamflO* 
879 ;  En^^ineen  and  Cotton  Machine  Makers, 
3dl ;  Gilders  and  Painten,  294;  ShlpwrlKfata 
and  Hhip-Jolnen,  502, 507.  ' 

Colonial  branches  of  Union,  Engineers,  186. 

Combination  Laws,  zviil,  ;}88— 850,686;  effect 
of,  350—^72, 636—688 ;  enioroed  against  men, 
352-^l.>5,  3.''>J»,  360,  863,  364,  369,  370,  526; 
against  inasti^rs.  Carpenters,  8-55 ;  Stocking- 
Makers,  362 ;  Saddlers,  871 ;  Masters  refuse 
to  enfdrce.  Cloth- Workers,  859;  I>riuten,353. 
Bee  Union. 

Commodity;  is  Labour  a  mero  oommodlty? 
Discussion,  595—623. 

Competition,  compels  the  use  of  machinery. 
Bootmakers,  7  ;  prrvents  masters  from  com- 
bining, Shemcid,  :Ai:t ;  Potters,  281  ;  leails  to 
multiplication  of  apprentices,  IMnters,  406 ; 
Bnlldi^rs,  410 ;  and  to  inferior  work.  Builders, 
410 ;  Potters,  288  ;  Watch-Makers,  829. 

Conaplzacy.    Seo  Comhination. 

Contracts  of  masters  taken  advantage  of  by 
men,  Sheffield,  544 ;  Shipwrights,  491. 

Contract-work  prohibited  by  Union,  to  men. 
Masons,  285 ;  Miners,  805  ;  Painters,  397 ; 
Printers,  125;  Ship^ofnen,  299;  Ship- 
wrights, 491,  503;  to  mastcn.  Shipwrights, 
481,486,489. 

Control  over  workmen  denied  to  masters, 
Shipwrights,  481,487,  518;  Canal  Boatmen, 
481. 

Co-opciation,  Beport,  XTill;  Engineers,  184; 
Ohiss  Makers,  110, 121,  123 ;  Cotton  Weavers 
and  Spinners,  Padlham,4a6;  Bochdale,  486  ; 
Miners,  302, 306 ;  Painten,  294 ;  Discussion, 
616. 
Coopers,  Glasgow,  123, 134, 374—276 ;    London, 

374-876. 
Cotton,    Sjnmnert^    Glasgow,   855—858,    883, 
384  ;  Miuichester,  Ohisgow,  and  Belfast,  389— 
403 ;    see   637 ;  l*restoa,  207—268 ;  see   635. 
Weavers,    Ashtoa,    472—478;  UhMigow,S67; 
Padiham,  438—473.    See  638. 
Country  Work,     extra    wages    for.   Painters, 
Liverpool,  137  ;   Glasgow,  291 ;  DuhUn,  428 ; 
Phb»t«ren»,  Liverpool,  188. 
Coventry  Trades.    See  Waieh-Maken,  Weavers, 
Cowell,  (}€i>rge,   the    Preston    agitator,  310; 
arrested,  240 ;  his  farewell  speecii,  248. 

Declaration,  tu  to  abandonment  cf  Union,  Boot- 
makers,  320;  Builders,  65;  Engineers,  308; 
Glass  Makers,  109  ;  Miners,  31 ;  Shipwrights, 
492 — 494,  506;  as  Uf  partiaUar  matters, 
OUssMakerH,112;  Cotton-Spinners.  894. 

Deductions  from  wages.  Canal  Trade,  480; 
(!hain  Makers,  152;  Cotton  Weavers,  452, 
453  ;  Glass  Makers,  132 ;  Miners,  13, 18, 810. 

Delegates,  charges  aialnst,  made  or  proted. 
Chain  Makers,  156,  157 ;   Cotton-Spinners, 
Glasgow,  401 ;    Preston,  212,  214,  318,  340, 
258  ;  CoUon  Weavers,  Padiham,  467,  468 ; 
EnghM$er8,l78;  Masons,884;  Miners, 83, 801, 
305,  813,  814 ;    dmied  or  disproved,  Beport, 
xrii  Discussion,  699,  606;  Cotton-Spinners, 
Glasgow,  401 ;  Mancliester,  394 ;  Preston,  238, 
241,251,252;   Engineers,  187,  198;   Miners, 
40, 41,804 ;  sums  actuaUf  paid  to,  Cottoa-$pln- 


BORi,  (UMKOfir,  197 ;  Cotton  W«vin,Pidlbm, 

466 ;  Sheffield,  578;  SliMniakeii,  «;  Printers, 

404;  Pbuterers,  485. 
Dlscoaslon  at  Glasgow,  695-^638, 641. 
Dtsmissal  for  ooanexion  with  Union,  Bnflden, 

60;  Carpenters,  887;  Coopers,  375;  Cotton- 

Hpinneis,  896 ;  Mlnen,  48. 
Dfstriet  Bnaehes.    See  Cisspn,  OtneHMfam  9f, 

Bdncation,  the  snbjiect  of  a  petition  to  Parlia- 
ment by  Mlnen,  41,  809 ;  want  of,  amongrt 
Potters,  383. 

Emigration,  Printers,  81,  88,  iM ;  Engineen, 
119;  Cotton-Spinners,  282. 

Employment,  rules  of  Union  as  to  members 
procuring  employment,  Itokera,  SM ;  Csr- 
penten,  421;  Coopers,  124;  Engineers,  194 ; 
GbMs  Maken,  122 ;  Upholsterers,  183. 

Engineers,  119,  169—206.    See  851, 684. 

Equalization  of  wages.    See  fTogef. 

Factory,  Act  not  oheerved,  Cotton-I^pbineis, 
392 ;  workera  compared  with  home  workers. 
Chain  >takers,  152  ;  as  compared  with  a  Shef- 
field wheel,  580. 

Fines,  on  men  hf  masUrs,  Chain  Makers,  151 ; 
Cotton-Spiimers,  400;  Ironfounden,  819; 
Mlnen,  31,  32,  809,  810;  in  tnasterf  Union 
rules,  Cotton-Spinnen,  Preston,  215,  333; 
Manchester,  394;  Carpenten  (GbiSKOW),  390  ; 
Sheffleld,  538. 

Footings,  abolished  by  Union,  Coopers,  276 ; 
Shipwrights,  501;  their  existence  in  mines,  308. 

Foremen,  Association  of,  Shipwrights,  497; 
eontrolled  by  Union,  Carpenten,  422,  423  ; 
Shipwrights,  481,  485,  487,  480,  497,  511 ; 
Saddlers,  871  {  Splnnen,857. 

Oilden,  dispute  wlfli  Painten,  294. 

Glasgow  TndeM.  See  Baters,  OarpenkrSy  Cloih 
Lappers,  Coopers,  Cotton-Spinners,  Masons, 
Painiers,  Plumbers,  Potters,  Shxters,  Tailor s, 
Tbt  Plata  Workers,  Council  of  United  Trades, 
278. 

Glass  Maken,  104-114, 633. 

Govan  Colliery  Friendly  Free  Labour  Society, 
312. 

Government,  rough  work  done  for,  Bnlldas,  410. 

Guild  of  Cutlen,  522—524. 

Hattcm,  353. 

Hiring,  term  of,  minimnm  fixed  by  the  Sta- 
tute of  Apprentices,  842 ;  maTlmnra  fixed  by 
the  Union  rules,  Baken,  134;  Coopen,  275  ; 
Slaten,  187 ;  Tin  Plate  Worken,  188 ;  method 
of.  Sheffield,  681. 

Holidays,  Drunken  Monday,  Mlnen,  803,  804  \ 
Monday  momtaH{,Silk- Worken,  861;  Boildafs, 
335 ;  Tuesday  allemooo,  Sheflleld,  523. 

Home  Secretary,  appealed  to  both  by  mastttl 
and  men.  Preston  Lock-out,  219 

Houn  of  labotir,  perteeek>— 
57,  Masons  (Glasgow),  285  ;  Painten  (GlM 

gow),  290. 
57 j,  Masons  (Brsdford),  386. 

59,  Prlnten  (England).  84,  125. 

60,  Scotch  Prlnten,  87 ;  Coopers,  276  ;  OttS 
penten,  297;  Cloth  Lappen,  276 ;  Pahiters, 
298. 

69,  Cotton-Splnnen,  398,  403. 

per  diem : — 

8,  Mlnen,  45. 

10,  Bookbinden,  96;   Dablin  Printers,  98, 

405;  Potters,  382;  Shlp-Johiers,  298. 
lOA,  London  Prlnten,  87 ;  Oarpeaten*  420. 
10},  Plasterers,  425. 

12,   Baken,  185 ;    Tallon   (OhMgow),  fl79| 
Liverpool,  187 ;  in  Frmita,  60O. 
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Imported  Labonren,  Baken*  39o;  Cotton-Sptn- 
nen,  234,  et  $eq. ;  Mincn,  34,  307 ;  Slieflleld, 
fiSl  ;  Shipwright,  491— 493,  500,516;  their 
inferior  character.  Miners,  34 ;  Cotton-Spin- 
neni,  234—237,  243;  their  trwiUncnt,  Hhip- 
wriffht«,  4«  1—515 ;  Splnnem,  235 ;  tliey  leave 
after  a  strike,  270 ;  3IUier!«,  3« ;  Weavem,  327. 

Information,  trcnerally  Riven,  lieport,  vii;  re- 
fused by  Amalgamated  Shlpwriirhtt'  Society, 
605  ;  by  master  Engineers,  170 ;  by  Glass 
Manufacturers!,  10.'>. 

Interference,  Illegal.  Laws  respecting,  6J> — 71 ; 
848 — 350;  generally  on  thedi-clinc,  Re|X)rt, 
xvl,  xvlii ;  Coopers,  375  ;  Cotton-Spinners  of 
Manchester,  395,  30G  ;  of  (Haj»pow,  400—402, 
Plscusslon,  m\  ;  of  Preston,  23.'*— 241 ;  Engi- 
neers, 185,  188  ;  ^linen,  30,  33.  H08;  Seamen, 
379 ;  Stocking-Makers,  3G2 ;  Cniun  is  jirofes- 
»edly  opposed  to  it,  Cotton-Spinners  of  Man- 
chester, 395 ;  of  Preston,  241  ;  Builders,  417  ; 
Sheffleld,  542  ;  sometimes  however  onranizcs 
it,  Builders  (Dublin),  416  ;  Shefnold,  5K3;  and 
is  always  res|»onsible  for  it,  558 ;  instances  of, 

a.  Intimidatiun : 

1 .  A;.'iiinst  men,  black  lisfjt,  Coventry-  Wea- 
vem, 327;  Chain  Makers,  148;  Conch- 
niukcrs,  117,  3o0;  Hatters,  353;  Masons, 
117;  Tailors,  280;  incleting  milU,  &r.. 
Builders,  68;  Cloth  Tn»de,Wnkoflold,  377 ; 
Cotton-Spinnersi,  Gla><;;ow,  357,  400,  401  ; 
Manchester,  ."9G  ;  C«»tton  Weavers,  PimI  I - 
liani,  45<: ;  Miners,  30,  308 ;  Shoeniakers, 
3;  xcnnildUms  thrtatx^  Cutton-Splnners, 
Preston,  253  ;  Cott«»n  Weavers,  Pudlham, 
457,  ]>iscussi<in,  622  ;  threaUt  of  riolenc^ 
Builders,  416;  Cotton-Spiniu'rs.  232,  23S, 
241,  243;  l»rin tors,  409  ;  Slieftleld,  579, 
&.C.  iic. 

2.  Afrninst  mjwters.  Builders,  416;  Cutton- 
Sphinei-s,  3'.7,  401;  Coventry  AVeavers, 
327 ;    Printers,  409 ;  Shettield,  579. 

b.  Actual  outrage: 

1.  To  i)roi>criy,  bellows  rut.  Chain  Maker-, 
151, 156,  162;  "rattenlnK,"ShcffleId.541 ; 
lK)ats  Kunk,  Dublin,  431  ;  incendiarism 
a!ul  explosions,  Clmhi  Makers,  156 ;  Shei- 
Tbld.  5'.'1. 

2.  To  men,  Builders,  415,  416  ;  Cnri>en- 
tcrs,  :{r>rt,  nc;) ;  Cot  ton-Spinners,  Clask'ow, 
358,  :}S3,  ^84,  401  ;  Pre,-,t..n,  237 ;  Coach- 
nmkcrs.  .■;(!9  ;    Sawvcrs,   361,  362;    Sea- 

•  men,  379  ;  Shofticld,  543,  548,  557,  579— 
583;    Shipwri;:lits.  181,  482,  495. 

3.  To  masters.  CanxMiters,  368,  369; 
Buildcrs,415.416 ;  Cotton-Siilnners.  Clns- 
gow,  -.'tru  :  Preston,  219  ;  Slu'llleld,  557, 
57S-;,s{;  Sliipwri},'lits,  415,  416. 

Irish  Tnide-i.  See  litdhleiit,  Cahine^Mnlerf^ 
CoHco  Pririfrr.i,  Canal  TraJ^,  Coachmalt-rf, 
Coffon-Spin/ters,  Prinftnf,  Sad'llert,  »S7ii/>- 
huilders,  WmtlUn  yfaimfactnters. 

Iron  Fo(uidirs,  ;ili; — 'ViO. 

Ironmongerb,  31*»— :J19. 

Jobbing.     S(>e  Contrm't  Worlc. 
Joiners.    Sec  ('u/jxntd  s, 

Knareslxinaigh  Linen  Weavers,  360. 

Lace  Makers  of  Nnttiii-lmni,  130. 

Limcasliiiv  Weavers,  :J58. 

Leeds  CIoth-A\(.rk*i-s,  M.'.9. 

Leglslution  (onoeniiiig  I'nions.  339 — 350;  Im- 
provements in,  ns  to  lc.::ulizlnx  lJnb»ns,  xlx, 
xxl,  272,  273 ;  as  to  courts  of  conciliation, 
568,  569,  Discussion.  59.V— 623. 

Ir'^lcej^tfT  Stockiuji-Mnkers,  :162. 

Libel,  action  a;.'aiust  Union,  Printers,  8.1. 

Limit  of  U»e  day's   work,  urfirn  latfinrnt  is  bij 


the  piece,  Mfnew,  «1— ?4,  »,  S«,  »'.,  ?«. 

Iron  Founders,  3 IS;  vhen  pavtaeut  is  6jr  iW 

dap.    Seamen,   128 ;    Shipwrights,  4M,  4J*, 

49«,  600,  508,  509. 
LiveriHKJl   Trades.      See    Painlert,  PlaMeren, 

Plumbers,  SaKvert,  Shipvright*,  Ttiil«rt. 
Livret,  592. 
Jx>cal  restrictions  as  to  operatives,  eiiforwil  br 

l^nion.  Carpenters   (Dublin),  419 ;  SbrffiiM, 

523  ;  ShipwrlghU,  488,  489, 490,  494,  i%,  4», 

497,  499,  502,  515. 
Lock-out,  Bookbinders,  95 ;  do.  100 ;  Bnildcn. " : 

Cotton-Splnncrs,  208,  217;    Engineers,  b?*. 

OloM  Makem,  105;  Minen,  11 ;  shcm<  I.I.  H-*. 
Ix)ndon  lYwles,  Bookbinders,  93—104 ;  Uuildm, 

53—76;  Engineers,  168— 20-5;  Printm.  Tt- 

87 ;  Tailors,  Hatters,  Shoemakers,  (.'an^ntcr'. 

Builders,  353—355. 

Macclesfield  Silk-Worken,  860. 

3Iachinc  Makers,  351. 

Machine  IMnters,  122. 

3I«ichlner>',  introduction  of,  general  r»niart« 
upon,  7—9 ;  caused  by  Strikes,  Bo■>^^uke^. 
324  ;  C<»tton-SpinncTS,  402  ;  i«  opp»  1  b? 
some  Unions,  Bt^tmakcrs,  2,  354 ;  t'Oih- 
makers,  369;  Sawyers,  425;  ShefflfW.  W; 
Shipwright-,  490,  504  ;  this  opiKwition  <U- 
approvetl  of  by  the  liest  socictii-?.  C,  14S; 
Engineers,  188 ';  claim  of  Buildtrv  for  a  ri*i  << 
wages  as  their  lawful  profit  from  inafliiiKn. 
56 ;  large  machinery,  its  effect  upiHi  v^^, 
Ci»t  ton-Spinners,  389—392;  Covenlrr  Wa- 
vers, 328. 

Manufsetnred  Material,  opposition  tr  tlic  a«f 
of.  Masons,  28«—3;M  ;  Sawyers  (DuMin).  il^- 

MHS<ms  of  London,  join  In  the  nine  hoan""  m■'V^ 
ment  an«l  Builders'  strike  of  1859.  ^VTl : 
see  esp.  54,  56,  67,  73 ;  Rules  of.  116;  o:  Gl4»- 
gow,284— 286 ;  of  Dublin,  409-424. 

blasters. "  fair"  and  "  unftilr,"  5Iiners,3M ;  Hat- 
ters, 353;  Builders,  410;  Ssuyen*.  4?*i.  tc.; 
*•  lillle  mnstors, "  SIief«eld,  532,  5-'3  ;  rt-tu* 
to  recognise  Union,  Chain  Mnkere,  1*4,  !•'': 
Cotton-SjiinneTS,  216;  Englntvra,  iW;  t^t 
thfy  should  recognise  it,  Rei»f»rt,  x^il.  l"': 
sonietinu's  mcmU-rs  of  Unbui.  Taii^T*.  >". 
Sbeffield,  534 ;  on  iBfood  terms  with  ilMirmm. 
Printers,  353,  j«r<i/*,  Tallin,  "vM;  (tt-u 
AVeavers,  442.  453 ;  «m  better  ti-raii  a't-r  a 
Strike,  (lialn  Makerj«,  168;  Miners,  4«;  th^r 
8(X"lal  positi«in  t^^wanls  men,  Sheffl'Vl.  '-A*, 
53 ■• ;  the  law  of  mastw  and  seminUS'^  «'• 
dom  very  united,  Birmingham, 3«'^>;  •  oi*!f^' 
376  ;  (•otton-SpinncTs.217— 2>«;  rott.<i  W>^- 
vers,  456;  Hatters.  354  ;  Mn*)ns.  •.'"^'» ;  >h''- 
field,  535;  Shipwrights,  492;  Tail<«,  .'N 
INitteries,  281. 

AssociATioxs,  Bookbinders.  100:  naiMi^- 

63—72;  Ciiiil-Owners,  20—41,  CottKi-^l-B- 
ners,  2»8— 24;»,  39<;.  443  ;  Engineer*.  !«*- 
205;  Glass  Mnnufhcttirent,  Ui7-114  :  Joii»'>. 
289;  Masons,  ;«l— 338  ;  Sh««en»km.  •^'■^ 
Sheffield.  527.  528;  ertated  bn  rinif.  TV^"- 
makers,  5;  (;iass  Makers.  107;  ^:n^^m«T«.. 
181  ;  organized  Into  districts,  Bull(ltr>.^'.; 
thrir  ofijrtfs,  to  keep  down  wsko*,  •  f>f<^- 
Sj.inners.  218;  Miners,  26;  Mirftl.M.  •'^: 
Sfiru.t,  Shoemakers,  820 ;  to  n-^•ul*t«•  trv^'- 
Cloth  Lappers,  277  ;  Minew,25;  Shipfnshts 
492,  511  ;  ShefMeld,  628;  Ut  cbtvk  In 'J. 
Builders,  331;  Glass  Manufacturers,  H^^. 
Joiners,  289;  Shoenmkers,  820.  &e  ;  »"fj 
tinguish  Unions,  BuUders,  63 ;  Joiner*.  >  • 
an<l  see  Declaration;  their  rulfs,  >}^'^- 
Builders,  63,  331 ;  Engineers,  SOi ;  6i3* 
:danufacturers,  107 ;  Joiners,  289 ;  >»*• 
makerv,  "iiw ;  tpeeial,  not  to  emplor  |^" 
without    note.  Calico  Printers    370;  i*- 
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Ownera,  2ft,  383  ;  OliM  Sfannfieturen,  108 ; 
Shlpwr^hUi,  JMW;  to  rapport  nmvtcn  who 
are  stnick  ■«alnit,  IVial-Owiieim,  26;  Cotton 
Wcavcn,  443;  UIsm  lUitntectarBn,  108; 
HIioeniAken,  310;  TfMven,  443;  tonlioft 
Htrlko  Imamioe  Fuiid,  Mliien,4l;  to  lock- 
oat  tr  nooeMwy,  Cotton-Splniien,  334 ;  Enirl- 
ncew,  178;  JotiMn,  238,  383;  MitpwrUrbto, 
^>Otf ;  to  exact  ft  declaimtloQ,  we  DtdturatUm, 
1 . — A«Im  ti^foteed  kp  Finet,  Cotton-Hplnnen, 
'il^,  240,  394;  Jotnen,  290;  their  proetedingt 
•errtt^  JSnginom,  182,  183  ;  MIimsv,  20. 

Mediation  offered  by  towimnen,  Cotton-Hplnnera, 
244—340;  CotUm  Wearers,  433;  by  manii- 
fartaren.  Cotton  Wearen,  438;  by  Local 
Hoard  of  Health,  Coventiy  Weaven,  328 ;  by 
Loudon  flociety  ot  Artii,  Cotton-Hptniien,  228. 

3flnen,  Adwalton,43, 139;  Bamsley,  43,  140; 
lAncaahlre  and  Cbcshire,  138,  303 ;  New- 
castle, 873,  374;  Hoottlnh.  306-^13,  382; 
Mtaffordehlrr,  300—303 ;  Yorimhire,  Wcet,  11 
-^l;  Yorkahlre.  Month,  38. 

3Iomllty.  Bee  raioa.  Its  effect  upon  the  moral 
cliaracter. 

Morocco  Leather  Plnlehen,  132. 

Mortality  In  Trade,  Hnllden,  73;  Inmfoondera, 
317  ;  Mineri,  49 ;  i*otten,  282;  Shefieid,  303; 
IncrcoMd  by  Ktrikea.    See  JXritn, 

Xewcantle  Chain  Makera.    Utt  Cha(m  Matft*. 

Kcwapapcn,  to  clreubite  trade  statbtlcs.  Book- 
bindun'  Circular,  103 ;  Chain  Maken'  Journal, 
14M,  103;  Mlne»,300;  Plaeteren,  123;  Pot- 
tJL-n,  281 ;  Voice  of  the  l*eop]e,  392;  to  em- 
ploy the  unemployed,  IMiiten,  80. 

:N'lckname«,  "Blacks,"  Coachinaken,  330;  Hhef- 
fleld,.-»2< ;  '*BIack  sheep," 30;  "*  Colts,**  Bolkt' 
crs,  410 ;  **  KmilMitlcks,''  Coventry  Weaven, 
327 ;  "  Nobs,"  Cotton-Hpluncn,  401;  **8cabs," 
Shoemakers,  3. 

Non-UniontsU,  Prohibitions  to  Unionists  to 
work  with ;  abtoltUe  proAibMotu^  Baken,  ISA ; 
Mlnem  (Adwalton),  139;  Printcn,  86,  4i»8 ; 
Hcamen,  127  ;  HhipwrighU,  484,  304,  307 ; 
I'pliolstereni,  133 ;  eonditioiuU  upon  the  Cnion 
hnring  a  tHqforilp  or  enforcing  iU  rmle*  in  the 
*hop^  l*aijiteni,  137;  l*rinte»,  78;  Tailon 
((HasfTow),  tm\  Tin  Plate  Workcn,  183; 
Shlp^oiiient,  299 ;  no  proMbUiomt^  Cottim- 
Sptnncn,  393,  396;  Coventry  Weavers,  326; 
Eiildneen,  188;  Mlnen,21 ;  tmimentqft  see 
^iHier/erenee. 

l«<»Hcc,  b^ore  Itating^  none,  Cotton-Hplnnem, 
400 ;  Painters,  290;  Pteateran,  423 ;  a  week. 
Chain  Maken,  IM ;  Baken,  293 ;  a  fortnlyht, 
<  rlatM  )laken,104 ;  InMifoanden,319 ;  Printers, 
12A,  403;  a  month,  l*rinten,  125;  If  given 
by  Secretary  of  Union  on  behalf  of  the  upe- 
ratives,  questionable,  (*hain  Makers,  134; 
Masons,  337;  3«/0reeA««fe</<frMS,  ten  days. 
Shipwrights,  4^7,  4M9 ;  six  months,  OlasRow 
Mnsons,  283 ;  a  year,  ]*alnten,291 ;  MhelBekl, 
373 ;  evils  of  no  notice,  Cottoo-Splnnen,  394, 
•199. 

Nottingham  Rtocktng-Maken,  362. 

in-ersnpply  of  labonr  market,  Engineers,  192, 
\m ;  Printen,  82 ;  Trades  in  1838.  388 ;  Sea- 
men, 126,  kc.^HuUi  of  Trmk  Union  $9prf 
rent  it,  requiring  apprenticeahip  and  limiting 
number  of  apprentices,  wtitApprentie**km;  ex- 
cluding unskilled  labour,  see  UnskiUod;  pro- 
hibiting the  employment  of  women,  see  ITo- 
men;  impoiing  local  restrictloos,  see  LoetU; 
limiting  hoan  of  hibonr,  lee  Hourg  and  Shef- 
field, 643 ;  Weavers,  331 ;  promotliv  Emi- 
gration, fee  Emigration. 

Overtime,  rtaions/or,  iu  neocarity,  190.  191 ; 
it  rewards    the   iodnitrloas,   266;   rtmaons 


offoinM;  U»  renifti,  Exoessive  work,  188; 
deprivation  to  the  unemployed,  1R8 ;  deterio- 
ration of  the  workman,  174, 608 ;  draukenuess, 
268;  loss  of  proper  leisure,  174;  general 
reduction  of  wages,  268,  344,  343.— Disliked 
or  pnAtblted,  by  Baken,  291^ ;  Coachmaken, 
118;  Englneera,  117,178,608;  Masons,  116; 
3Iliien,  268, 803 ;  Patnten,  291 ;  Shipwrights, 
M)7 ;  Ship^olnen,  298 ;  Tailon,  279 ;  —  not 
disooontenanced,  by  Minen,  268 ;  Potten,  282 ; 
Sheffield,  531. 

Fadiham,  Weaven,  433—472, 688. 

Palnten,  of  Ilublln,  409^-418,  426—428  ;  of 
<ShMgow,29a— 293;  of  Liverpool,  137—297 ;  of 
lioudon,  34 :  Join  In  the  Builden'  Strike  of 
1839,  34—72,  esp.  34,  37, 67,  73. 

Paper  Maken,  876. 

Parliamentary  Committees  upon  Combinatlooi, 
330 — 431,636—638. 

P«tttion,  to  Parliament,  by  3IInen,  40, 48, 802 ; 
by  Preston  Townsmen,  236;  from  Sheffield 
Master  Catlen,  328;— to  Home  Secretary,  by 
Preston  men,  219;  Preston  masten,  219. 

Pickets  of  Mills,  ftc.    See  Interftrtnce. 

Piecework,  Reasons  for,  192,  481  ;  Eeasoag 
against,  174, 188, 189, 267, 412.— DUlIked  or 
or  prohibited,  bv  Builden,  412. 421, 423 ;  Car- 
penten,  286,  296,  368  ;  Coachmaken,  118  ; 
Englneen,  193 ;  Masons,  283;  Palnten,  290; 
Plasteren,  138;  Seamen.  128;  ShiterB,  137; 
.Shlp^oinen,  298  ;  ShlpwrighU,  481,  508,seo 
atoo  Strikt*:  Enforced  by  Union,  Weaven, 
373.  For  list  of  trades  where  payment  Is  by 
the  piece,  see  Wa^fBi, 

Pttchpot  yards,  488. 

PItshops,  Tailon,  281. 

Plastenn,  of  Dublin,  409—418,  423 ;  of  Liver- 
pool, 138,  297 ;  of  London,  34—72,  esp.  34, 
67,  73,  122. 

Plumben,  133. 

Poetical  squibs,  Sheffield  323,  326;  balance- 
sheets,  233. 

Pollticidlseassod  at  Trade  Unions,  Shipwrights, 
480;  exdmled,  Sheffield,  346;  ought  always 
to  be  excluded,  622. 

Poor-laws,  their  operation  during  Strikes,  Pros- 
ton,  222,  233,  236 ;  Sheffield,  389,  342,  347. 

Potten,  184,  IHJt,  280. 

Preaton  Strike,  207—263. 

Printers,  76—92, 124, 123, 632;  of  Lom1on,833; 
of  Ireland,  403—409 ;  of  Scotland,  613. 

Prud*hommes,  388. 

Puhlle-bonscs,  Meetings  of  Union  in,  dlacon- 
tlnnod,  by  Bmkbinden,  lOO;  all  Scottish 
Trades,  272,  806.  I>n»tcst  by  Union  against 
payment  of  wagea  in.  Masons,  833;  Ship- 
wrights, 488,  491, 499. 

» 

Questions  submitted  to  Kmployen  of  Labomr, 
627 ;  to  Trade  Unions,  623 ;  to  both  Employ- 
en  and  Trade  Unions  concerning  Strikes,  6M. 

Bailw»y  Spring  Makers,  181,  fi74. 
Rochdale  Flannel  Weaven,  381. 
Roles  of  Masten*  Associations,  see  Mtuier$;  of 
!rnde  Unions,  aca  Union. 

Saddlera  (Dablln),  870—372. 

Saw  Maken,  Sheffield,  131. 

Sawyen,  of  Liverpool,  361 ;  of  Dablln,  415, 424. 

ScandahNU  threats  by  Union,  Cotton4^»innen, 

253 ;  Cotton  Weaven,  437  ;  Discussion,  622. 
Scotch    Trades.   See    Cotton^ftpinnerM,    OoUon 

IFsMWs,  Minerty  Otmtgom^  Jointers, 
Seamen,  123, 378—380. 
Secrecy,  under  Combination  Laws,xix ;  ahoald 

be   abolished,    xxl;    reqnlreil    by    Unions, 

Carpenten,  296, 420 ;  Minen,  29 ;  Englneen, 
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193;    bnt  not  practised,  41,  182,  307,  vii  ; 

practUed  by  masters,    Coal-Owners,  20,  25, 

36,  41 ;  Cotton-Splnnent,  32)6 ;  £n((inceri,  182. 
Sheffield  Trades.  521—585;  640—642. 
Hhlp-Joincrs,  298,  498. 
Shipowners,  their  relation  towards  master  and 

operative  Shipwri);ht«,  480,  481,  491 ;  their 

Protection  Society,  379. 
ShIpwrlKht*,  479— .V21  ;  639,  640. 
Shoemakers,   of  Northampton,  2—9,  631  ;   of 

London,  :)20,  3M ;  of  Blackburn,  821. 
Slaters,  of  (.ihisgow,  135. 
**  Slating,"  36S. 
Smiths,  119,  318. 
Society  of  Arts,  229. 
Statistics  of  Tnuies,  Builders,  53,  54 ;  Printers, 

76,  80,  91 ;   Shemeld,  564—566 ;  Shipwrights, 

501,  505  ;  Unions,  141—145. 
Statutes,  70,  338— :M8,  6:J6. 
Stoam-EnKlue  Makers,  121. 
Strikes,    I.    I*rccautioiis  ain^Inst  Strikes.   IT. 

Causes  of    Strikes    and    their  Issues.     III. 

Conduct  of  Strikes.    IV.  Cost  of  Strike*.    V. 

Effect  of  Strikes.      VI.  Miscellaneous  P&r- 

ticulars. 
\   I.  Pt-ecauthns  againM  Striket. 

Private  retnonstrance  with  employer.  Coach- 
makers,  118;  Can)cntcrs,287,  296;  Cotton- 

n.  Cmue*  of  Strike*  and  their  Istueg. 

Successful. 
For  an  advance  of  wages.   Carpenters,  287. 

Ditto,  288. 

Ditto,  2H8. 

Ditto.  355. 
Chain  Maken,  156. 
Coopers,  276. 
Hatters,  354. 
Masons,  286. 
Minexv,  806. 
Painters,  290, 

Ditto,  290. 
Saddlers,  870. 
Sheffield,  564. 

Ditto,  574. 

Ditto,  577. 
Ship-JoincTS,  287. 
Shipwrights,  510. 
Stocking-Makers,  362. 
A$rainst   a    reduction    of 
wages Clotb-Workeri,859. 

Ditto,  860. 
Miners,  37. 
PrinUra,  78. 

Ditto,  79. 


Splimers,397;  Iron  Foonders,  316;  Maaon, 
117  ;  Plumbers,  134 ;  Power-Loom  Wcaveis 
129 ;  Tailors,  'TIS.— Offer  (^arbitration,  frr- 
acribedhy  rule*.  Miners,  306 ;  Painters, :^c: : 
Potters,  282 ;  Prioten,  86 ;  Tailors  ((.ls.<- 
gow), 279 ;  TaUan  (Lirerpool),  138 ;  atafoH 
made  &y  men  and  r^tutd  bif  iMUtert,  Cottoo- 
Spinnen,  2*16  ;  do.  316,  do.  217 ;  Engineer*, 
182, 190 ;  Mlnen,  306.  RettrieHon  at  to  Ua 
eauees  for  legal  Strike^  Buildcn,  69 ;  Car- 
penters,  117 ;  Iron  Founders,  316 ;  Masoas 
117.  Oficial  inve*tiifatio»  of  eompiauH^ 
Coachmakers.  118 ;  Cotton^pimien,  39i ; 
Cotton  Weavers,  4JI9;  Iron  Founders,  316 ; 
Minen,  139 ;  KaUway  Spring  Makeis,  1» ; 
Smiths,  121 ;  Weavers,  129.  JUstricHon  at 
to  the  numberi  of  thoee  on  Striie  at  the  tainc 
time.  Carpenters,  117  ;  Miners,  29  ;  Pntitw, 
134.  Informaiion  required  fry  the  Cetiir.il 
Committee  eutothe  number,  Jx.,  oftho$i  vio 
are  about  to  etrike.  Masons,  117  ;  Plumbers, 
134.  General  vote  required  of  District  or  or  ihe 
Central  Committee,  Carpenters,  117 ;  Cott.m- 
Splnners,  397;  Glass  Makers,  122;  Inn 
Founders,  316 ;  Masons,  116,  117 ;  Minen, 
29,  43,  44,  189,  140;  Painters,  297;  Plas- 
terers, 123 ;  Potters,  135, 281 ;  Seamen,  127 ; 
Weavers,  129, 438. 


Doabtful. 


fnsnooesBftol. 
Bakers,  i^y 

Cotton- Spinners,  209. 

Ditto.  249. 
Minen,  301. 

Ditto.  373. 
Sawyers,  Sfil. 
Shocmaken,  S90. 


Printers,  81. 
Sheffield,  547. 
Shipwrights,  493. 


For  a  reduction  of  hours. .  Bookbinder?,  94.  . . 

Carpenters,  287. 

Cloth  Lappers,  276. 
Against      extension      of 

hours Carpenters,  287. 

Silk- Workers,  360. 
About  apprentices Bookbinders,  99. 

Printers,  80. ' 

Against  Non-Unionists  ..  Shoemakers,  321. 


Against  unskilled  lalMiir. .   Printers,  81. 
AKulnst  dismissal  of  men  Shipwrights,  506. 

Boatmen,  430,  4^U. 
Against  contract  work  ..   Shipwrights,  481 


Carpeoters.  fW- 
Cloth-Workm,55^ 

C<»ttnn-'^pl«M***'  ***• 

DJtt4),  »T. 
Cotton  W«Tm.  »^- 
Linen  Wcaros,  3W- 

Ditto,  1«fl. 

Ditto,  360. 
Miners,  306. 

Ditto,  SOfi. 

Ditto,  306. 

Woollen  Wo*ff». 

2*y\  366. 
BookMndere,9P- 
BuUdcrs,  5»,  « f^- 


Calico  Printers,  408. 
Qhus  Maken,  105,  a 

eeq. 
Printers,  83. 


Hatten,  8M- 
Shoemaieff,in- 
Printers,  80. 
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SoeoeMfal.  DoobtfOl.  UiwaooeMtaL 

C0T«iiti7     WeaTeifl, 

899. 
Ditto,  B97. 

AfialaatTraek Chidn  Kakera,  168. 

Acaintt  Maehincsy ••••  ShoeoAkeis,  1— ^. 

INtto838. 

Affainrt  Pttshopi 1Ukin,M9. 

AfiAtait    good'fjponi'owi 

■ystem  Pott«n,389. 

To  Meare   nine  mto  of 

w«9Mft>roa«r«ur Falnten,  S88. 

TV)  Mcure  doable  paj  for 
double  me  of  tbe  lomo 

type Prf]iie»,8S. 

To  Mcore  oTertlme  beffta- 

nlmr  earlier ..»..   Printcn,8S. 

Oenermlly Hattera,8M Cotton-Splmien,908. 

TUlori,8». 


in.  CondudifSlriJtt, 
Htrike  In  detail,  Boildcn,  89;  Chain 
Makers,  168 ;  Glam  Maken,  107 ;  lOnera, 
SS.  Offer  of  Arbitration  during  the  fltrlko, 
hy  men  and  reftued  hy  maaten,  Ootton- 
8i>lnneri,  S44— 247,  894 ;  Emrlneen,  184 ; 
SiUnen,  84;  by  maatert  and  retaaed  by 
men,  Painten,  398.  Yloleooeaiid  iotlmU 
datlon,  ace  IiUerferenet. 

XV.  Coal  of  Strike. 
BookblndcTi,  98, 100;  Bntldexi,  78 ;  Chain 
Hakent,  187;  Coopera,  378;  Cottoo-Sptn- 
nen,  318, 400 ;  Cotton  WeaTing,  484, 46S ; 
Englneeri,  186 ;  Olaas  ICaken,  118 ;  ICinen, 
88 ;  Scotland,  IMaenarioB^flOl. 

V.  EffteU9f8lrikt. 

Boomamk^  the  ntrlke  paya.  Chain  Makers, 
IfA ;  Minen,  89 ;  trade  la  Injured,  Bhlp- 
wrlghtA,  M4.  nptieai^  on  the  nte  of  mor- 
taUty.  Bnllden,  7ft;  Cotton-8plnnera,3Sl; 
Minen,  89.  MoraL,  good.  Chain  Maken, 
IM;  Miners,  38,  89;  Report,  xiz;  bad. 
Miners,  808. 

VI.  Strike*.  (UieoOlmumu  ^mniaUmrt.) 
Eaconraged  by  Masters,  Cotton-flplnnen, 
896, 898 ;  Cotton  Weavvrs,  889 ;  Rtoeking- 
Makers,  163 ;  Weavers,  881 ;  rapported  by 
public  subscriptions,  ((heflleld,  881  ;  Atoek- 
tag-Makers,  869;  Coventry  Wearers,  838 ; 
forbidden  by  Union,  Hmlths,  119,  131  ; 
number  of,  in  'Printing  Trsde  with  cansea 
analysed,  88 ;  legal  and  illegal,  Builders, 
69;  not  alivays  enforced  when  legal, 
Frintrn,  83, 86 ;  frsquent.  Carpenters,  387, 
Miners,  369 ;  Wearers,  369 ;  Hhlpwrighta, 
510,  814 ;  1  U^ial  in  France,  891 ;  Aatl-atrlke 
(VNnmittee,  Bnllden,  67. 

Stock,  Miners  refuse  to  work  for,  86, 87. 
Stocking-Maken,  863. 
Stockport,  ni,  246, 347. 

Tatllon,  of  Glasgow, 277 ;  of  UMtpoolt  l^t  ^99 ; 

'     of  London,  853. 
Tin  Plate  Workers,  183. 

.  ■  Trades,  flee  Bakers,  Birmingham,  BodkUaden, 
Bricklayers,  Bullden,  Calico  Printen,  Omal 
Boatmen,  Carpcnton,  Chain  Makers,  Cloth 
I^ppeni,  Cloth  -  Woiten,  Coachnakers, 
Coopers,  Cotton-flplnners,  Cotton  Wearers, 
Corentry  Wearers,  Engineers,  Olaas  Maken, 
Inm  Foonders,  Ironmoogen,  Joiners,  Lace 
Makers,  Machine  Maken,  Masons,  Minen, 
Moroeoo  Leather  Flntahers,  Falntars,  VKpear 
Makon,  Plasterers,  Flumben,  Fatten, 
Printen,  Railway  Hpring  Maken,  Baddlen, 
Haw  Maken,  Sawyers,  Heanen,  fUMflleld 
Trsdea,  Bhlp-Jolnen,  Hhlpwrighti,  8hoo- 
maken,   fHlk  -  WoiVn*    Blaten,    Baltha, 


Ditto. 
Iron  Fonnden,  818. 
Vidlori,  Tin  Plate   Worken,   Upholateren, 
Watch-Maken,  Wearen,  Woollen  ManntM- 
taren. 

ftampe,  141—146 ;  Bootmakers,  6 ;  Carpenters, 
396 ;  Coadimaken,  881 ;  Iron  Fonnden, 
817;  Masons,  386;  Printers,  404;  TsUon, 
380;  discouraged  by  Coopen,  376;  by  Potters, 
981 ;  Printen,  78, 80. 

Truck,  Baken,  995;  Boilden  (Dublin),  410; 
Chain  Makers,  139,  180,  158,  168;  Minen, 
911 ;  Sheffleld,  860 ;  Watch-Maken,  839. 

Unemployed,  aliment  to  the.    Hee  Alimeni, 

Xfumber  oC,  as  compared  with  the  employed, 

Printen,  81, 406 ;  Hh«4lleld,  589,  540. 
umform  Wagea.    Bee  Woffes, 
UniOBi: — 

I.  Origin  and  hlatoty.     II.   ObjeeU.    HI. 

ConaUtntloa.  IT.  Bulc*.  V.  Necessity.  VI. 

EffecU.    VII.  Present  Position.    VIII.    Fu- 

ture  Improvement.    IX.  MIsoeliaaeoua  I*ar- 

tlculara. 

I.  Origin  aitd  ffiaimj. 
Fart>idden  by  Htatote,  840--847 ;  legallaed 
in  1834,  847 ;  remnant  of  ancient  Qullds, 
HheffleM,  539,  538.  Crmtod,  out  of  oon- 
rlvial  meetings.  Bookbinders,  98 ;  by  Im- 
mediate dlstraes,  Cbaln  Makers,  158  ;  Shef- 
fleld, 548 ;  Printen,  404  ;  Tallora,  187, 399 ; 
Watch-Maken,  889  ;  by  Htrfkes,  Boot- 
maken,  8 ;  Minen,  11.  Hlstoiy  of,  Book« 
blnden,  98^-104,  688 ;  ftheffleM,  531—585, 
640 ;  Khipwrights,  478—530,  689 ;  Printen, 
77—93,689. 

n.  O^'Mte. 
Beneflt  puipoaes,  see  BeneJU;  TVtidff  jwr- 
poee*  pemerattpt  to  secure  a  fair  day's  wages 
f or  a  fhlr  day's  wortc,  Beport,  vill,  965 ;  as 
profasaed,  Baken,  395;  Caipenten,  135, 
418;  Chain  Maken,  139;  Cloth  Lappen, 
976;  Coopen,  184:  Cotton-Spinneis,  896; 
Corentiy  Wearen,  189 ;  Laoe  Makers,  180; 
MaaoBS,  116,  984 ;  Miners,  84,  41,  48, 806  ; 
Moroeoo  Leather  Finlshcn,  133 ;  Palntcn, 
187,  397 ;  Platterefs,  133 ;  PInmben,  188 ; 
Potters,  135 ;  Printers,  76,  81,  86,  87,  194, 
404 ;  Bailway  Rprlng  Maken,  181 ;  Haw- 
Maken,  181;  Reamen,  135;  Hheffleld,  533; 
Hblp^olnett,998 :  Hhlpwrights,  501 ;  Hhoe- 
niaken.  8;  HIaten,  186;  Smiths,  119; 
Hteam-Englne  Makws,  131 ;  TUlen,  187, 
m ;  Wearen,  198, 486, 487. 

HI.  ObtumMUon. 
Purely  local  or  oqtanlaed  IntodliCrlcts,  115, 
141-M46.  Conditions  of  entnnoe,  fees, 
141—146 ;  extm  tses  for  stimngeia ;  I'ar- 
pent«B,4iO;  Ootton'flplmien,4<tt;  Prtaten, 
4M;  charaeter,  aee  ti(^.,  J^«e(  <ff  Vwkm  om 
';  efBdency,  inf.,  MfgidLtf  Vniom 
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upon  Skill;  appronticcflblp,  soc  inf..  Effect 
of  rnion  u/)on  «SI'»//,  ami  Apprenticf»hip; 
locnl  quallflc-titlon,  Shipwri}(hU,  4!>7.— 
Ex^cutire,  ItakerK,  Jt)5  ;  Dootmakeni, 
3.*>4;  CarpcntiTs,  367,  418;  I'otton-Spln- 
iiew,  393,  396 ;  l.'oventry  Weavew, 
32(i;  Eu^iiccrg,  119;  (lliudi  Makcru, 
Virl  \  Inui  Foundcn,  31G ;  :klAM)R!>,  IIG, 
•JH4;  Miner.-*,  29,  43,  139,  a(>2.  3U4,  SiKJ; 
Palntew,  297;  PliutererM,  123;  Totters, 
2H0;  IMiiten*,  77,  7«,  81,  85;  Sheffleld, 
6<;8,  571 ;  Shlpwrl;.'lit««,  480 ;  Smith*,  121 ; 
Steam  -  Enylne  Milkers*,  121  ;  Tttllorn, 
3r>3 ;  WctiVfrs,  129,  and  .-«ee  Balaace-Sheefn 
and  IkfetjiUeA. — Manterii  nifty  l>o  membcm 
of  I'lilon.  Sheffield,  63ti;  Tttllors,  3<M). 
3Iorc.  than  one  Union  In  the  tianie  trade, 
li*)«»kbinder!»,  103;  llriokla.vern.  423;  Car- 
pcntcru,  418  ;  Painter*.  426 ;  Shlpwrijrhtii, 
496.  AM*ociatIon  ol  different  tnules,  Ma- 
tional  AsMK-iation  for  the  Protection  of 
LftlKmr,  392 ;  (ilas^'ow  Council  of  Vnitoil 
TnideM,  273;  LivcrjxK)!  Trades  (iuardian 
AHNiciatlon,  297 ;  Sliettleld  AMOciation  of 
OrKani7.et1  Trades,  .'•66;  Liverpool  United 
Ship  Trades  Assochition,  298. 

IV.  Rules. 

Enforcing  a  uniform  rote  of  wages.    Sec 
W'atjes. 
:MetlHHlM  of  Work.    Sec  Work. 
JlfsUictivf  A»  to  the  nnmbcr  of  Appron- 
tiro.H.     See  Apprentices. 
The  hours  of  L4itxinr.    Sec  Jloiwt. 
'11)0  amount  of  Work.    See  Limit. 
The  term  of  hlrlnc.     See  J  firing. 
Control  over  Worknicn.     See  Control. 
Choice  of  Ijibonrcrs.     See  Choice. 
Choice  of  Foremen.     See  Foremen. 
J'rvhihUoruoi  work  with  Non-U uionist.<». 
See  yon-UnioniMts. 
Kmplovuient  of  unskilled  labour.     Soe 

rnji'ii/!e(f. 
Kniployiiicnt  of  Women.     Sec  Women. 
i'lmploynient  of  Struu^^'ers.    Sec  Local 

ReKfrirtions. 
Pleetwork.     Sec  Pieretfork. 
Overtime.     See  (trertime. 
Su»>c(»ntmct«.     Sec  Conirad  Work, 
Truck.     Sec  Truck. 
Deductions.     See  Deductions. 
l'»e    of  3Innnfnctured   3Iaterial.    See 

Afttnn/cKturetl. 
Alnchiucry.     See  Muchinern. 
Miififltnu'ous.     S«'o     Arbitration,     Black 
Li.<fx,     Ktitplofjnwnty     Secrets^    Strikes. 
iJeiHtrt,  xi. 

V.  yeie.uifit  f 

Th'ix.rt.  i".\,  X,  Sfi'.  260,  273;  Discussion, 
r,!K;— 617;  Chahi  Makers,  I.V>.  l.-,3,  l«;-.»; 
Ci><'pci>:,  1:54,  'JT'i ;  Cotton-Spinners,  2m, 
."92;  Cott<»n  Weavers,  470;  Kn^ineers, 
19(1.  200;  Lnco  Makers,  130;  Mfts«»ns,  334  ; 
3Iiii(rs,  300,  301,  307;  Plumlx-rs,  133; 
iViiifcr-J,  124  ;  Sheffield,  .WH,  r)43,i76,  Mr, ; 
Shii.wriL'ht-*,  .',(►4  ;  .-^ee  aI.«*o  .S^nir^and  ii^f., 
/■'Jffrt  of  Cnion  upon  Wages. 
Yl.  KfiVif*. 
U|Hin  Wiik'C'*, 

yoiif.  Chain  Makers,  162;  Cotion-Spin- 
nciH,  3S'.»  ;  Miusiuis,  334  ;  Sheffield,  67<; ; 
Shipwii-rhts,  .'»12;  Dlsrn.Hsion,  i>97,  613, 
61 4,  611».  621.  77<»'w  Xvpyj  tcages  steo>lu, 
Slii]nvri;.lits.  "»04.  77/^.v  enforce  oultf  tlte 
iiiai  kt't  rute,  DIscu.sKioii,  60,>,  609,  610, 
612,  613;  iMid  fice  Strtke.^.  JIarc  raised 
irnt/es  unirarrantitlthj,  lU'|K)rt,  X  ;  Builders, 
413,  42S ;  Cdtton- Spinners,  3M;  Inm 
rounders,  318  ;  Slilpwrit;hts,  429,  514.  .!.« 
a  fact,  vcages  of  United  Trades  art  higher 


than  voices  qf  Non-Vnited  Trades,  Bakrni. 
266 ;  Uandlooment,  2«i6 ;  Sheffield  Penki:  ' 
Makers,  *58 ;  teages  of  Unionist 9  arf  A.ji^ 
thens  wages  of  Non-Uniomitts  in  the  t^t^f 
Trade,  Chain  Maken.  1&3;  CoCtoii->p.=- 
ners.  389,  403 ;  Miners,  301,  307  ;  all  Imo- 
I  in  Tnido««,  389 ;  terns,  Ma«on<,  334.  Umi^-ws 
equalize  u^ges  ir  respect  ire  of  the  pt4»ee  or  the 
trorkman's  skill,  *ee  Wages  Uniforwiif.  A 
General  rise  of  Wage*  teithout  interrr^tt.^ 
of  Society,  rare,  266;  Minor*,  3i>4  ;  Mxt- 
fleld,  57S,  secus,  Dlscoaslon,  619,  613. 

Upon  Trade. 
Huildeni,  417;    Printers,    4<M;     SbeffleSd, 
A84,  oho  ;   HhlpwriKhtn.  429, 497,  fiPi— via ; 
Iteimrt,  xix  ;  Discussion,  697. 

Upon  the  JfJtlciency  of  the  Workman. 
272 ;  Hualiflcation^  a  condition  of  eatrmtcr, 
(*loth  Lappen,  270  ;  Ironmomrent,  272 ; 
Ma«ons,  284;  Minora,  306;  Painters,  272; 
Upholsterera,  272  ;  seesu,  Miueni,  9H ; 
Irish  Bnilden,  412;  Mawina,  3».  At- 
prenticeship  a  condition  of  entranee,  l^khi> 
net-Makers,  369;  Chain  Makem,  1&>; 
Coachinakem,  118  ;  Cott<m-SplnnenK  397  ; 
Kn^ineers,  119,  193;  Flannel  Weaver^ 
381;  Glass  Makers,  131;  Mamns,  116; 
Painteni,  297  ;  Printers,  79,  84,  4<\4 ;  ^hM. 
field.  561;  Shipi»-ri(rhU,  Ml,  S0«,  AlO; 
Steam-£nt;lnc  Makers,  121.  Jndrt*tnttw 
given  to  Emploisers,  PUtsterert,  12i  y ; 
Tailors,  3(X>;  Ilookbinderi,  123.  Bod  Fatth 
to  Entplopers  punished,  llatteiv,  o.'t5.  J'l* 
relief  given  to  those  dismissed  for  iiwnraj'  - 
fence,  m^  Strikes :  Unsound  teork  disopf>ror»-f 
of,  Rejiort,  x ;  Huilders,  x ;  Chain  Mui«^, 
149;  Potter*,  283;  MInen,  30.'> ;  .*4heft*M. 
f)i>9,  560;  ShipwriKhU,  4«8,  497,  --•«*; 
Watch-Makcrs,  329  ;  and  see  Piecework, 
Contract  Work.  Unionists  better  feork/is,-% 
than  yon- Unionists.  Bootmaken,  Hi'l  ; 
Cotton-Spinuera,  401 ;  Iri^h  Tradwi,  .">*» ; 
IMnters,  .S9  ;  ShefBeld,  f>48  ;  Shipwrijrht*, 
.'04  ;  Worse,  Builders,  334 ;  Iron  Koaiiders 
318,  319 ;  Masons,  3.^  ;  Miner*.  3it:» ;  Jt<<, 
enssion,  ii97 ;  ShclHeld,  ^64,  «*8^.  Oenerai!/, 
272.     Report,  xiv. 

U]M>n  the  moral  character, 
(knerally,  272;  Report,  xrflf,  xfx.— 
Character,  a  condition  of  entnnre,  Eu^i- 
neers,  119;  Printera,  404;  l^ilon,  2:*s. 
Fraud  of  membeni  exposed,  Priuier*.  »*«•. 
Thieves  prosecuted,  Joiner»,  296.  Dnink- 
enne.ss  punii^hed,  Cloth  Lappen,  1S4.  N*» 
snp])ort  to  those  discluinretl  f»r  bail  cundnc:. 
Masons,  28.5;  Miners,  139;  sanu,  C:tiis;l 
B4iatmen,  430  ;  K  on -protection  vr  puni*!.- 
ment  for  hreacli  of  law.  Maiwnui,  ih4 ; 
Miners,  30«; ;  Shli»wright»,  !MT2 ;  «a-»..«. 
All  Walton  ^liners,  139.  Unionists  sene- 
rally  of  u'OtMl  character,  Cottou-Spjj.ncrs 
401 ;  Shipwrights,  .VM.  612 ;  stcns,  S72. 

Ui»on  jmbllc  opinion,  272. 

A'll.  /*retent  /Wrfioji. 
R<'present,  all  the  Trade,  Canal  Boatmen. 
431;  Mechanics,  318;  Printera,  4<>4 ;  .*v«a- 
men.  379 ;  Shipwrights,  429,  .V)5.  .Vki ; 
Smiths,  318 ;  Raili»-ay  SpriUK'  Maken.  074. 
More  than  iialf  the  trade,  C<»tton-spiiuicrs 
393,396;  i»rinters,  91  ;  Hheffiel.l,  MH.  &f. 
Half  the  trade.  Carpenters.  ikiJ ;  Masotts. 
:m ;  Moulders,  318 ;  Paintrra,  42« :  Pta>. 
terers,  42.>.  Less  than  half  the  tradiie,  C^ir- 
pcnters,  418;  Cooi)er8,  374;  TalJoni,  299; 
Watch-Makers,  32.S. — Trades  not  in  Uu.««, 
Sheffield,  oii.'i.  Unions  ara  fuirljr  x«pTe> 
sented  liy  the  iK'leKatea,  RepiTl,  xn; 
Discussion,  .'>99.  IH)'>,  and  see  Dehnjwtai, 
Arc  increasing,  ReiM>rt,  xvU  ;  and  inipcvT> 
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iQK<3LTlii.  OannottM  put  down  by  penal 
lawA  or  lock-oato,  but  only  expand  the 
more,  Cottoo-Splnnen,  899;  Enirineen, 
1 H7  ;  Minen,  IS ;  Discomlon,  607.  Should 
t>e  recognl«ed  by  Ifniten,  Rq>ort,  ztI, 
187,  471.  Are  racogniMd,  Builden,  419; 
ShipwTiKhte,  4aa,  496, 496.  Are  not  reooff. 
iii-wd,  Chain  Jifakera,  1«4,  158;  Cotton- 
Spinncn,  218;  Cotton  Weavera,  447;  En- 
^iueera,  309;  Print8n,409. 
I II.  Future  /mpro9tmentj  Report,  zlz,  xxJ, 
*^7i;  DlscttMlon,  617. 
Z. .  JfiseeUa»€Ou$  ParUeulart. 
T^'nlons,  the  laiverthe  better,  89, 469.  Flon- 
rlNh  moat  In  bad  times.  Chain  Maker*,  1A8 ; 
Minen,  89,  300,  806.  Aialst  each  other  in 
strikes,  Bnllden,  78,  Chain  Makera,  U7; 
(V>tton-Splnnen,  960.  Ouirbt  to  withhold 
aiultitanoe  to  Improper  strlkea.  Bootmakers, 
8.  Are  sometimes  political,  Shipwrights, 
480. 49*i  ;  seciM,  Sheffield,  688, 641,  648.  661. 
Ouvht  nerer  to  be  so.  IHsenssion,  639. 
killed  Labour,  Prohibited  by  Union.  Plas. 
rp>rw.  183 ;  Prlnten,  89 ;  Slaters,  187  ;  Ship, 
ritfhtii,  616;  and  see  Apprtntictth^^  and 

oUterers,  Liverpool,  189. 

cnce,  see  XntarftmiM* 

Tcfl.— I.  Amount.   II.  Method.  III.  Unlfor- 
ity.    IV.  Payment. 
Amourd  of  in  d^fflertmt  Iradu, 
Bakers,  296 ;  Bootmakers,  864 ;  BuUders,  64, 
424  ;  Canal  Boatmen,  480;  Carpenten,  387. 
297 ;  Chain  Makers,  166;  Cloth  I^appers,  376 ; 
Cloth- Workers,  869,  877;  Coopers,  London, 
376 ;  Glasgow,  376;  Cotton-Spinners,  Prorton, 
224,  226,  867 ;  01ai«ow,  400  ;  Belfast,  408  ; 
Manchester,  898 ;  Cotton  Weavers,  Olaagow, 
S.'^B;  Lancashire,  868;  Glass  Makers,  113; 
Hatters,  364 ;  Iranmonlders,  8181,  811^ ;  Ma- 
sons, Olasgow,  386 ;  in  the  North,  886 ;  Lon- 
,  don,  64 ;   Miners,  874 ;  Painters,  Olasgow, 
,  290  ;  Dublin,  497 ;  Liverpool,  398 ;  Potters, 
381; I*rinters,86, 86,87, 88,91,406;  Railway 
Spring  Makers,  676;  Saddlers,  870 ;  Sawyeri, 
9(il.  436;  Sheffield  Trades,  668,  673,  676; 
SI  I .  p-Jolncrs,  996 ;  ShlpwTlghts,493, 4AS,  496, 
A'.i^,  610,  613;  Silk-Workers,  861;  Smiths, 
31H :  Stocking-Makers,  863,863;  TaUors,  379. 
Fij-fd  bp  ttaty/e  dtrtettfj  389,  340.  Bf  Jut- 
tire*  of  the  Peaet,  848.  844,  366,  363, 371. 373. 
FiJ-ffi  bp  coi^eretteg  bet^um  m«ulert«tnd  men, 
<'otton  Weavers,  438;   Masons,  386,  836; 
rainten,  290—393 ;  Printers, 86,  87. 88, 406 ; 
Shipwrights,  499;  Tailors,  379.   WhatUaC' 
tuallif  btingpaid  ttflen  the  niiftct  ofditpntu; 
i  'hatn  Makers,  166—168  ;  Cotton -Spinners, 
PrestOD,  238,  336, 281;  Ulaigow,  868-400 ; 


Manchester,  398 ;  Cotton  Weavers,  434, 4^16, 
441 ;  Miners  16. 

n.  IMAocT. 
Bp  Time,  Bakers,  399 ;  Bnildcrs,  411 ;  By- 
workers  in  Mines,  13 ;  Carpenten,  431 ;  Cloth 
Lappers,  376 ;  Glass  Makers,  113 ;  Ironmon- 
gers, 818 ;  Masons,  384 ;  Painten,  391,  397  ; 
Plasterers,  436  ;  Ship-Joiners,  398;  Ship- 
wTighti,481 ;  Slaters,  367 ;  UphoUterers,3«7. 
J9yM«p«0M,  Bootmakers,  864;  Bottlemakera, 
367 ;  Chain  Makers,  169;  Cotton-Spinners, 
889;  Cotton  Weaven,  433;  Miners,  13; 
Potteis,281;  Tailors,  378.  Bp  both  Hme  and 
piece.  Coopers,  376;  Ironlbanders,  367; 
Miners,  13,  33,  804;  Prlnten,  87,  88,406; 
Sawyen,  361;  Watch-Maken,967;  Coventry 
Weavers,  336. 

lit.  Umiformitp. 
Report,  xil,  xlx,  966, 419, 469 ;  Discussion, 
607,616;  Irrespective  ofvarieUes  of  skill; 
Mimimmm  required,  ]tfnUden,  419 ;  Glass 
Makers,  106 ;  Prlnten,  86,  87 ;  Painters, 
137;  RaUway  Spring  Maken,  676;  Uphol- 
sterers, 183.  Vniformitp  required ;  Boot- 
maken,  8;  Building  Ttades,419;  Chain 
Makers,  180;  Masons,  884;  Prlnten,  87, 
407;  Seamen,  197  ;  Sheffield  Trades,  697; 
Shipwrights,  613,  619.  Kot  required, 
Coqpen,  376 ;  Engineers,  178 ;  Minen,  804 ; 
not  enforced,  Baken,  896;  Garpenten,  396 ; 
Tailors,  899;  Watch-Maken,  839;  Classlfl- 
catlon  proposed  but  rejected.  Carpenters, 
413.  Uniformity  Irrespective  of  local  dls> 
advantages,  Preston,  819;  Fadlham,  486; 
Miners,  814,  816. 

JFMMir,  Miners,  94;   Painten,  991 ;  ForU 
mighttp.  Iron  Foundon,  819 ;  Masons,  986 ; 
Monthlp,  Miners,  94,  811.  Kot  in  a  public- 
house,  see  FtMie.    Not  bi  truck,  see  TVnet. 
Wakefield  Cloth  Trade,  877. 
Watch-Maken  of  Coventry,  839. 
Weaven,  of  Lancashire,  138 ;  of  Padtham,  483 
479 ;  of  Rochdale,  881  ;   of  Torkshire,  860  ; 
of  Coventry,  189, 834—838  ;  of  Olasgow,  866. 
Weight,  fair  method  of,  required  by  Minen, 

809,  810. 
Women,  Employed,  BookMndeis,  101 ;  Chain 
Makers,  149 ;  Cotton-Spinners,  400  ;  Miners, 
808;     Sheffield  Tndes,  634;    prohibited  to 
work,  Calko  Printen,  408 ;  flannel  Weaven, 
881;  Sheffield,  666;  agitators,  Preston,  319; 
opposed  to  strikes,  Tallon,  863 ;  themselves 
striking.  Bookbinders,  101. 
Woollen  Manufacturers,  366. 
Work. 
Restrictions  in  the  method  of.  Report,  xil, 
Bricklaycn,  x;  Chain  Makers,  180 ;  Glass 
Makers,  183;  Seamen,  187, 138,378  ;  Ship- 
wrlgh1s,439, 484,486,499. 600, 606,609. 616. 


Piwe 


ERRATA. 

110,  line  19,  for  **  1860"  read  **  1869.** 


369,  line  36,  fOr  **  piecework  "  read 
806,  Une  84,  for  <* day  ** md  **&aiu 
316,  line  84,  for  **  8000^  read  **  MflW. 
336,  line  16,  for  **  November  " 


weekly  wages. 
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